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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


This  report  of  the  trial  of  Oscar  Slater  h,is  been  prepared  from 
the  official  shorthand  writers"  notes  taken  iu  Court,  the  evidence 
of  all  the  principal  witnesses  being  printed  verbatim.  The 
Editor  confesses  to  a  certain  diffidence  in  dealing  with  a  case 
so  recent,  in  which  the  actors,  with  the  regrettable  excf\^tion 
of  Mr.  Ewiug  Speirs,  the  agent  for  the  defence,  are  still  in 
life.  But,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  restrictions  imposed 
by  these  conditions,  tlie  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  in 
the  Introduction  a  fair  and  accurate  account  of  this  very 
remarkable  case.  The  facts,  as  disclosed  upon  the  proof,  have 
been  n.i'r;ited  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  at  the  trial,  thus  affording  a 
consecutive  view  of  the  course  of  events,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  enable  the  reader  more  easily  to  appreciate  the  purport  of 
the  evidence  led. 

The  Editor  would  here  acknowledge  the  facilities  which  have 
been  afforded  to  him  by  the  learned  Judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  as  well  as  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides  of  the  bar,  and 
the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  defence.  The 
Honourable  Lord  Guthrie  has  favoured  the  Editor  by  revising 
his  charge  to  the  jury ;  the  Right  Honourable  Alexander  Ure, 
Lord  Advocate,  and  Mr.  L.  u.  M'Clure,  K.C.,  Sheriff  of  ArgjU, 
have  also  done  him  the  favour  of  revising  their  addresses. 
Professor  Glaislor,  M.D.,  has  kindly  read  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  medical  evidence  adduced  by  the  Crown;  Dr.  Aitchison 
Robertson  and  Ur.  Alexander  Veitch  those  of  their  evidence 
for  the  defence. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Shaughnessy  k  Son,  solicitors,  Glasgow,  have 
kindly    permitted    the    publication    of    the    memorial    to    the 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  on  behalf  of  Oscar  Slater, 
presentetl  by  his  agent,  the  late  Mr.  Ewing  Speirs,  on  17th 
May,  1909. 

To  Mr.  William  Warnock,  chief  criminal  officer  of  Glasgow 
Sheriff  Court,  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  placing  at  his  disposal 
the  original  of  the  photograph  of  Slater,  now  for  the  first  time 
reproduced  in  the  present  volume.  W.  R. 

EniNnniuiu,  April,  1910. 
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OSCAR    SLATER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  primary  importance  of  the  trial  of  Oscar  Slater  for  the 
murder  of  Miss  Marion  Gilchrist,  and  that  which  well  warrants 
its  preservation  in  such  permanent  form  as  the  present  series 
affords,  is  the  fact  «bat  a  conviction  was  obtained  by  the 
Crown  upon  evidence  as  to  identity  based  on  personal  impres- 
sions, the  corroboration  supplied  by  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  though  containing  elementR  of  strong  suspicion, 
adding  nothing  conclusive  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

The  direct  evidence  to  identification  was  twofold  :  firstly,  by 
three  witnesses  who  admittedly  saw  the  supposed  murderer 
leaving  the  scene  of  the  crime ;  and  secondly,  by  twelve  other 
witnesses  who  identified  Slater  as  a  man  they  had  seen  watching 
Miss  Gilchrist's  house  for  weeks  before  the  murder.  Had  the 
identification  by  the  former  been  clear  and  unhesitating,  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  would  have  been  proved  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  but  as  regards  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  of  them, 
such  was  not  the  fact.  The  evidence  gfiven  by  those  who 
saw  the  watcher  is  also  unconvincing  in  respect  of  manifest 
discrepancies  as  to  his  dress  and  personal  appearance  :  while 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  testimony  of 
the  various  witnesses  increases  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  case.  That  these  difficulties  were  appreciated  by  the 
fifteen  jurymen  is  shown  by  the  narrow  majority  of  three 
votes  upon  which  the  verdict  turned ;  and  the  weight  avtached 
to  them  by  the  Scottish  Secretary  and  his  advisers  is  apparent 
in  the  commutation  of  the  sentence. 

The  case  excited  widespread  interest  at  the  time,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  sensational  reports  of  which  it  was  the  occasion, 
exercised  the  popular  imagination  for  many  months.  These 
rumours,  alike  hurtful  to  the  memory  of  the  aged  victim  and 
prejudicial  to  the  accused,  were,  happily,  dissipated  by  the 
evidence  adduced  at  the  trial.  But  apart  from  these,  the 
case  itself  contains  elements  sufficiently  strange  and  sugges- 
tive to  -lupply,  in  an  unwonted  degree,  a  legitimate  and  lasting 
interest. 

A  crime  of  exceptional  atrocity,  committed  in  a  well-to-do 
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quarter  of  a  great  city,  not  in  the  dead  of  night,  but  at  an 
hour  when  the  streets  were  yet  busy  and  many  people  were 
out  of  doors ;  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  haplens  lady ; 
the  incredible  ruthlessness  of  the  attack;  the  rapidity  with 
which  her  murderer  effected  his  fatal  purpose ;  the  fact  that 
a  witness  was  literally  on  the  threshold  of  the  tragedy,  and 
heard  the  deed  done ;  the  audacity  of  the  criminal  in  making 
good  his  escape  from  the  very  presence  of  two  persons  who 
had  frustrated  the  main  object  of  his  design :  these  are 
indeed  matters  of  more  than  common  note.  The  ability 
with  which,  in  spite  of  serious  obstacles,  the  Glasgow  police 
ran  their  man  to  earth — or  rather,  to  sea — within  a  week; 
the  extradition  proceedings  in  New  York ;  the  trial  at 
Edinburgh,  with  the  curious  glimpses  it  gave  of  that  dark 
under-world  which  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  our  modem 
civilisation ;  the  obvious  weakness  of  certain  links  in  the 
formidable  chain  forged  by  the  Crown ;  the  surprising 
verdict ;  and,  finally,  the  illogical  and  unsatisfactory  reprieve, 
combin  to  merit  for  this  case  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the 
gallery  of  Scottish  causes  calibres. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1908,  there  lived  at  No.  16 
Queen's  Terrace,  West  Princes  Street,  Glasgow,  an  unmarried 
lady  named  Marion  Gilchrist,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  tenant  of  the  house  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Though  of  independent  means  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, she  kept  but  one  servant ;  and  at  the  date  in  question 
a  girl,  named  Helen  Lambie,  aged  twenty-one,  had  been  in 
her  service  for  the  past  three  years.  The  old  lady  led  a  very 
retired  life,  seeing  little  of  her  relatives  and  less  of  her 
neighbours ;  receiving  few  visitors  other  than  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
a  former  servant,  with  whom  she  was  on  intimate  terms. 

The  house,  which  is  situated  in  a  quiet  residential  locality 
in  the  West  End  of  the  city,  consists  of  three  public  rooms, 
two  bedrooms,  bathroom,  and  kitchen,  and  forms  the  first 
flat  of  a  tenement  three  storeys  in  height.  The  top  flat, 
the  only  other  house  upon  the  same  stair,  had  been  unoccupied 
since  the  previous  Whitsunday ;  the  lower  flat,  which  is 
entirely  separate  from  those  above,  having  a  private  entrance. 
No.  14  Queen's  Terrace,  opens  directly  from  the  street  and 
is  what  is  called  in  Scotland  a  maindoor  house.  Immediately 
to  the  left  of  No.  14  another  door.  No.  15,  gives  access  to  a  short 
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patsage,  locally  termed  a  "  close,"  extending  from  the  street 
door  to  the  foot  of  the  common  itair,  which  ascends  in  three 
short  flights  to  the  door  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  and  continues 
to  that  of  the  empty  house  above.  The  old  la'ly  and  her  servant 
were  thus  the  only  persons  living  in  No.  15.  The  maindoor 
house  occupies  the  whole  ground  floor  with  the  exception  of 
this  close,  and  the  dining-room  is  situated  immediately 
beneath  that  of  Miss  Gilchrist.  The  maindoor  and  the  close 
door,  which  are  on  the  same  level,  are  approached  from 
the  pavement  by  four  steps  and  a  landing,  common  to  both. 
Queen's  Terrace  is  the  name  of  a  section  of  West  Princes 
Street,  and  forms  the  south  side  of  the  east  end  of  that 
street. 

Miss  Gilchrist  differed  from  the  generality  of  old  ladies 
of  similar  habits  and  condition  in  one  remarkable  particular. 
She  had  a  passion  for  precious  stones,  and  the  collection  of 
jewels  which  she  purchased  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  from 
a  well-known  Glasgow  firm  with  whom  she  had  dealt  for 
twenty  years,  cost  her  over  £3000.  As  a  rule  these  jeTvels 
•were  kept  among  her  clothes  in  her  wardrobe ;  but  when, 
as  was  her  custom,  she  went  to  the  country  for  a  month  in 
summer,  they  were  sent  to  the  jewellers  for  safe  custody 
until  her  return.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  Miss  Gilchrist  was  extremely  nervoUs  about 
burglars,  and  lived  in  constant  dread  of  her  house  being 
broken  into.  She  was  most  solicitous  as  to  the  fastening 
of  her  windows ;  and  the  house  door,  in  addition  to  such 
securities  as  the  usual  lock  and  chain,  had,  as  further  defences, 
a  heavy  bolt  and  two  separate  patent  locks,  opened  from 
within  by  two  handles,  and  from  without  by  two  different 
keys.  The  street  door  at  the  closemouth  had  only  an  ordinary 
latch-key,  and  was  opened  from  the  house  by  lifting  a 
handle  within  the  hall. 

The  house  below  was  occupied  by  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Adams.  They  had  merely  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Gilchrist,  and,  though  they  had  been  neighbours  for  many 
years,  were  not  upon  visiting  terms.  She  had,  however,  an 
understanding  with  them  that  if  at  any  time  she  was  alone 
and  required  assistance,  she  should  knock  upon  the  floor  of 
her  room,  and,  on  hearing  this  signal,  some  of  them  would 
go  up. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  21st  December, 
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the  iervant  Lambie.  having  finished  her  houwwork.  went  out,  aa 
appear,  to  have  been  her  nightly  practice,  to  fetch  an  evening 
paper    for   her    mi«treM.    before   proceeding   to    neighboring 
shops  upon  Hucli  mesdages  as  were  required.       She  left  Miu 
Gilchrist  sitting  on  an   ordinary   chair   at  the  table   in    the 
dming-room,  with  her  back  to  the  fire,  reading  a  magazine 
with  her  spectacles  on.       She  received  from  her  mistress  a 
penny  for  the  paper  and  a  half-sovereign  for  the  messages  • 
the  latter  she  laid  on  the  table,   intending  to  take  it  when 
she  came  back.     The  diiiing-ro.,m  was  lit  «ith  nn  incandescent 
light,  the  gas  in  the  kitchen  wua  tu:ne<l  down,  and  that  in 
the   hall— a   peiulant,  with    a  single   jet— was  half  on.        The 
bracket  on  the  landing  out.'iide  the  house  door  was  also  lighted. 
All    the    windows    were  fastened    except  the    kitchen  window, 
which  was  (.pen  two  or  three  inches  at  the  top.     The  girl  shut 
both  tlie  house  and  clo.se  doors,  taking  with  her  the  two  keys 
required  to  open  the  former  and  the  latch-key  of  the  latter. 
It  was  raining  when  she  left  the  house.       The  newspaper  shop 
was  situated  in   St.    George'.s   Poad   at  the  east   end  of  West 
Princes  Street,  and  her  errand  usually  occupied  less  than  ten 
minutes.       On  this  occasion  she  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two 
to  a   constable  of   her   acquaintance,    in  plain   clothes,  whom 
she  met  at  the  corner  of  St.  George's  Road,   before  buying 
the  paper. 

At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Arthur  Adams  and  his  two  aistert 
were  in  their  dinins-room.  when  they  heard  "  a  noi.se  from 
above,  and  then  .i  very  heavy  fall,'  and  then  three  sharp 
knocks."  Miss  Laura  Adams  at  once  said  to  her  brother 
that  something  must  have  happened  to  Miss  Gilchrist,  and 
that  gentleman  instantly  left  his  house  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
He  found  the  clo.se  door  ajar  and,  running  upstairs,  observed 
through  the  glass  panels  at  the  sides  of  the  house  door,  which 
was  shut,  that  the  lobby  vas  lighted.  He  rang  the  bell 
loudly  three  times.  Listening  at  the  door,  he  heard  a  noise 
which  he  thought  was  caused  by  the  servant  breaking  sticks 
m  the  kitchen  :  "  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  some  one  chopping 
sticks— not  heavy  blows."  After  waiting  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which  the  sounds  continued,  and  being  unaware  of 
the  servant's  absence,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  his  own  house. 
Miss  Adams,  meanwhile,  had  heard  further  noises  from  above, 
but  not  so  di.stiiict  as  the  knocks.  She  was  not  satisfied 
with  her   brother's   account   of   what   was   taking   place   and 
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aiked  him  to  go  up  again.  He  immediately  did  so,  but  by 
this  time  the  soundii  had  ceased.  He  again  rang  the  bell 
loudly,  and  hud  hi.s  hand  upon  the  handle  when  he  heard 
footsteps  in  the  close  below,  and  was  joined  by  Lambie,  who 
was  then  returning  with  the  newsjuiper. 

The  night,  as  has  l)een  said,  •sas  wet,  and  the  girl  noticed 
wet  footmarks  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  inside  stair.  Whether 
these  Were  Mr.  Adams'  does  not  appear— he  was  not  asked 
if  he  had  seen  them  when  he  first  went  up.  As  he  had  merely 
to  step  from  the  one  door  to  the  other,  it  is  unlikely  that  his 
feet  were  wet.  Mr.  Adams  told  her  that  there  was  a  noise  in 
the  house,  "  and  that  the  ceiling  was  like  to  crack."  She 
suggested  that  it  was  caused  by  the  pulleys  in  the  kitchen 
(an  appliance  for  drying  Hies),  which  she  thought  might 
have  fallen  down.  This  t  nation  did  not  commend  it.'ielf 
to  Mr.  Adams,  who,  now  knowing  that  the  old  lady  had  been 
left  alone  in  the  house,  said  there  must  be  something  seriously 
wrong  and  he  would  wait  to  see.  Lambie  thereupon  opened 
the  door  with  'xi  two  keys. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Adams,  Lambie  then  entered 
the  house,  and  made  for  the  kitchen  door,  in  the  further  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  hall,  he  himself  remaining  on  the  threshold. 
When  she  had  got  past  the  grandfather's  clock  upon  the  left — 
Lambie  states  that  she  was  on  the  door  mat  beside  him  all 
the  time — a  man  appeared  from  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  in 
the  right-hand  corner  at  tht  back  of  the  hall.  Keeping  along 
the  wall  on  I'is  left,  he  passed  the  hatstand,  and  quietly 
approached  the  front  door.  There  was  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance or  manner  to  excite  suspicion,  and,  as  he  came  up  "  quite 
pleasantly,"  Mr.  Adams'  first  impression  vis  that  he  was  a 
visitor,  and  was  going  to  speak  to  him.  "  laving  reached  the 
door,  however,  th.-  man  bolted  past  Mr.  Adams  and  rushed 
down  the  stairs  "  like  preased  lightning,"  slamming  the  close 
door  behind  him. 

Lambie  then  entertri  tho  kitchen,  and  next  the  spare  bedroom, 
the  gas  in  which  s'i»  found  had  been  lit  in  her  absence,  and 
on  Mr.  Adams  calling  to  her,  "  Where  is  your  mistress?  "  she 
finally  went  into  the  'iining-room.  Hearing  her  scream,  he 
quickly  joined  her.  The  room  at  first  sight  presented  iti 
usual  appearance,  but,  lying  on  her  back  upon  the  hearth  rug 
in  front  of  tiie  fireplace,  they  saw  the  body  of  Miss  Gilchrist, 
with  a  skin  rug  thrown  across  the  head.       A  glance  showed 
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them  what  had  happened,  and  they  ^*\ -°  ^^^^^f ";;; 
Lambie  to  inform  the  Adams  ladies,  who  had  come  out  on 
hearing  the  rush  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  and  Mr  Adams  to  see 
!i  he  could  overtake  the  murderer.       By  the  t.me  he  reached 

%Tlti:oTj:"r^:tur:...^^  m.  constable   Neil, 
with  t^hom  he  rofurned  to  the  house.       Th^'  f  ^^  ,  t..^ 
and  found  that  the  old  lady  had  been  attacked  ^^^^  ^o.nWe 
erocity,  her  head   and  face  being  brutally  smashed^       She 
was  still  breathing,  and  made  a  movement  with  her  left  hand. 
Mr.  Adams  then  ran  across  the  street  for  h.s  o^  -.ed^^rn^n 
Dr.  John  Adams,  No.  1  Queen's  Crescent.  ^^-^'-^^''^^^^^^^ 
stable  Brien,  informed  him  of  what  had  occurred.     The  latter 
wn   up  to  the  house,  and  then  proceeded  to  call  the  ambulance 
Dr    Adams  came  forthwith,   reaching  the  house  at  twenty  or 
twent-five    minutes    past    seven.       Ascertammg    from     an 
elamfnation  of  the  body  that  life  was  extinct,  he  -formed  *he 
constables  that  the  ambulance  was  unnecessary,  left  the  case   n 
the  r  cha  .e    and  at  once  reported  the  matter  by  telephone  ^ 
he   WeS    Police     Office.        In     response  to   h.s   message 

Superintendent  Douglas,  Detective  l^^-^- J,^P-;„rof 
Detective  Officer  M'Vicar  promptly  arrived  upon  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  and  the  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  \Vr  gh  ,  casua  tj 
fiur^eor  for  the  Western  District.  He  found  that  nearly 
:^ tone  in  the  skull  was  fractured  ;  the  b-.ns  -re  e-a,  g^^^ 
the  head  was  practicallv  smashed  to  pulp.  The  grate,  lenaer 
!lfirP  irons  were  splashed  with  blood,  but  the  latter  were  in 
and  fiie-iions  were  «?'»  bloodstained,  and 

their  usual  places  ;  ^^^  ^^  ^™  J^^  except  in  the  immediate 

'"'•''t'of  the  lead    and    he  furniture  of  L  room  appeared 
vicinity  of  the  head,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

rrilThaa  been^  upon  the  dearth  rug  beside  the 

'Z  irof'Se^ttLf  Closed  that  a  small  wooden  box 
in  wh   h  the  deceased  kept  her  papers  in  the  bedroom,  had 
Ln  wrenched  open  and  .^^^^^^^^^ 

She^t;ff  gl traSl?  ant:  gold  watch  and  ch^n  lay 
otner  rings ,       g  missing  from  the  dish  a 

:itrrr.T.rn.  Wh,  which  I  ^H  i^-oi'  k- 
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seen  there  the  day  before.  A  box  of  matches,  different  from 
those  used  in  the  house,  and  one  spent  match,  with  which  the 
murderer  had  lit  the  bedroom  gas,  were  the  only  clues  he  had 
left  behind.  The  windows  were  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  when  Lambie  went  out.  No  weapon  of  any  kind  was 
found  in  the  house;  and  Constable  Walker,  who  was  put  on 
to  watch  the  premises  during  the  night,  searched  the  back 
court  with  his  lantern,  but  discovered  nothing.  Next  day, 
however,  Inspector  Rankin  found  in  the  court  behind  the  house 
an  auger,  having  some  grey  hair  adhering  to  it,  which  was  at 
first  associated  by  the  authorities  with  the  case,  but,  as  will 
appear  later,  had  no  connection  with  the  crime. 

The  unusual  circumstance  that  two  persons  had  actually 
seen  the  supposed  murderer  leaving  the  house  should  have 
greatly  assisted  the  police  in  investigating  this  mysterious 
affair,  but,  unfortunately,  the  description  of  him  which  Mr. 
Adams  and  Lambie  were  able  to  give  was  of  the  vaguest — 

A  man  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  5  feet  8 
or  9  inches  in  height,  siim  build,  dark  hair,  clean  shaven;  dressed 
in  light  grey  overcoat,  and  dark  cloth  cap.  Cannot  be  further 
described. 

These  particulars  were  published  in  the  next  day's  papers; 
an  inventory  was  taken  of  the  jewels  found  in  the  house ;  and 
a  descrfition  of  the  missing  brooch  was  circulated  amongst 
pawnbrokers,  jewellers,  and  dealers. 

The  news  of  the  tragedy  produced  a  profound  sensation, 
not  only  in  Glasgow  but  throughout  the  country ;  crowds  daily 
visited  West  Princes  Street  to  gaze  at  the  ill-fated  house;  the 
mysterious  andterrible  character  of  the  crime  formed  the  sole 
topic  of  conversation;  while  Press  and  public  vied  with  one 
another  in  supplying  the  authorities  with  "  clues  "  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  mystery. 

On  Tuesday,  22nd  December,  on  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Hart,  Procurator-fiscal  for  Lanarkshire,  Professor  Glaister  and 
Dr.  Gait  visited  and  inspected  the  locus.  On  the  following 
day  these  gentlemen  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  and  the  results  of  their  investigations  were  embodied  in 
reports,  which  will  be  found  printed  in  the  report  of  the  trial. 

On  Wednesday,  the  23rd,  the  police  were  informed  of  s 
fresh  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance.  That  afternoon 
Mrs.  Barrowman,  9  Seamore  Street,  met  Detective  M'Gimpsey, 
who  lived  in  the  same  stair,  and  made  a  statement  to  him,  as 
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the  result  of  which  the  evidence  of  her  adopted  daughter 
Mary  was  taken  that  night.  This  little  girl  of  fifteen  was  in 
the  employment  of  a  bootmaker  in  Great  Western  Road.  At 
seven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy  she  was  sent  to 
deliver  a  parcel  in  Cleveland  Street.  While  passing  along 
West  Princes  Street,  near  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  she  saw 
a  man  running  down  the  steps  from  the  close  of  No.  15  Queen's 
Terrace.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  on  reaching  the  pave- 
ment, looked  east  to  St.  George's  Road,  and  then  turned  west 
and  ran  towards  her.  She  watched  him  approaching,  and 
he  knocked  up  against  her  as  he  passed  her.  She  was  stand- 
ing by  a  lamp-post  at  the  time  and  saw  him  clearly.  [ine 
lights  in  West  Princes  Street  are  incandescent.]  She 
followed  him  for  a  short  distance,  but  as  he  turned  down  West 
Cumberland  Street  she  stopped  and  resumed  her  way.  having 
gone  her  errand,  she  went  to  a  Band  of  Hope  meeting,  where, 
she  said,  she  heard  of  the  murder,  and  going  back  to  West 
Princes  Street  found  a  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the  house 
from  the  door  of  which  she  had  seen  the  man  emerge.  On  her 
return  home  that  night  she  told  her  story  to  her  mother. 

Following  upon  this  discovery  a  more  particular  description 
appeared  on  Friday,  the  25th,  in  the  two  o'clock  editions  of  the 
Glasgow  evening  newspapers — 

The  man  wanted  is  about  twenty-eiRht  or  thirty  years  of  aRe, 
taU  and  thin,  with  his  face  shaved  clear  of  all  hair,  while  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  that  his  nose  is  slightly  turned  to  one  side.  The 
witness  thinks  the  twift  is  to  the  right  side.  He  wore  one  of  the 
popular  round  tweed  hats  known  aa  Donegal  hata,  and  a  fawn- 
coloured  overcoat,  which  might  have  been  a  waterproof,  also  dark 
trousers,  and  brown  boots.  , 

The  discrepancies  between  the  two  descriptions  as  to  colour 
of  coat  and  kind  of  headgear  should  be  noted. 

At  ten  minutes  past  six  o'clock  that  same  evening  Allan 
M'Lean,  cycle  dealer,  Glasgow,  called  at  the  Central  Police 
Office  and  informed  Superintendent  Ord  that  a  man  named 
Oscar  Slater,  whom  he  knew  at  the  Sloper  Club,  24  india 
Street,  had  been  trying  to  dispose  in  that  club  of  a  pawn- 
ticket for  a  diamond  brooch  resembling  the  missing  one,  and 
that  he  answered  to  the  published  description  of  the  wanted 
man.  Accompanied  by  Detective  Powell,  M'Lean  went  to 
St.  George's  Road  and  pointed  out  the  common  stair.  No.  69, 
in  which  he  believed  Slater  lived.  Certain  inquiries  were 
made  in  the  stair  about  half-past  seven,  as  the  result  of  which 
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it  was  found  that  Slater,  under  the  name  of  Anderson,  was 
occupying  a  house  on  the  third  flat.  Accordingly,  at  mid- 
night. Detectives  Powell,  Lyon,  and  Millican  visited  the 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  suspect.  The 
door,  which  had  the  name-plate  of  "  Anderson  "  upon  it,  was 
opened  by  a  German  servant  girl,  who  denied  that  any  man 
lived  there — "  No  one  but  Madame,  who  was  away  for  a 
short  holiday."  They  seiirched  the  house,  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  vacated,  and  found, 
among  some  papers  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  bedroom,  the 
cover  of  a  registered  postal  packet,  addressed  to  "  Oscar 
Slater,  Esq.,  c/o  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  69  St.  George's  Road, 
Glasgow,"  bearing  to  have  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Dent,  watch- 
makers, London.  From  the  neighbours  in  the  stair  they 
learned  that  "  Anderson,"  accompanied  by  a  woman,  had 
left  the  house  that  night  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  their 
luggage  having  been  previously  removed  by  two  porters. 

Whether  or  not  it  be  proved  that  Slater  was  in  fact  the 
murderer,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
suspicion  was  first  directed  to  him  by  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
false  clue ;  for,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  pawned  brooch 
had  no  more  connection  with  the  crime  than  the  fallacious 
auger,  which,  it  appeared,  had  been  thrown  over  the  wall  from 
a  disused  factory  adjoining  the  back  court. 

Next  day,  Satiirday.  the  26th,  Detective  Lieutenant  Gordon 
called  at  the  house  69  St.  George's  Road,  saw  the  servant, 
and  inquired  for  "  Anderson."  She  said  that  Madame  and 
'  Anderson  "  had  left  the  previous  night  for  London.  The 
officer  found  two  German  women  in  the  flat,  one  of  whom, 
named  Freedman,  said  it  had  been  arranged  between  Slater 
and  her  that  she  should  occupy  the  house  while  Madame  and 
'•  Anderson  "  were  in  Monte  Carlo,  and  that  she  had  lent  him 
£25  before  he  went.  Detective  Gordon  called  daily  thereafter 
to  inquire  if  any  letters  had  come  for  Anderson.  On  the 
night  of  the  26th  the  maid  went  to  London  ;  the  two  women 
left  on  8th  January.  The  day  before  they  went  they  handed 
him  a  letter  with  the  American  postmark,  29th  December, 
addressed  "  Oscar  Slater,  c/o  Mr.  Anderson,  69  St.  George's 
Road,  Glasgow."  Written  upon  the  envelope  were  the  words, 
"  If  not  delivered,  return  to  D.  R.  Jacobs,  326  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  U.S."  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  given  in  the 
Appendil. 
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Inquiries  made  at  the  railway  stations  elicited  that  Slater 
and  his  companion  had  left  the  Central  Station  on  Christmas 
night  by  the  9.6  train  for  London — whether  with  London  or 
Liverpool  tickets  was  afterwards  disputed;  and  the  London 
police  were  instantly  advised  of  the  fact.  On  the  29th  the 
Gla.sgow  authorities  received  information  from  Liverpool  that 
the  persons  wanted  had  arrived  there  on  the  26th,  and  had 
sailed  the  same  day  for  New  York  in  the  "  Lusitania,"  under 
the  names  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Sando." 

On  the  31st  Mr.  Stevenson,  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow, 
caused  a  notice  to  be  issued  ofiFering  £200  reward  to  any  one 
giving  such  information  as  should  lead  to  the  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  who  committed  the 
crime.  The  same  day  Sheriff-Substitute  Glegg,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Procurator-fiscal,  granted  a  warrant  for  Slater's 
apprehension,  intimation  of  which  was  cabled  to  the  New  York 
police. 

Wlicn  these  facts  became  known  public  interest  was 
redoubled,  and  news  of  what  would  happen  when  the  ship 
reached  port  was  eagerly  awaited. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  2nd  January,  1909,  the 
great  liner,  after  a  stormy  passage,  arrived  oflp  Sandy  Hook. 
Acting  on  instructions  received  from  Scotland  Yard,  six  detec- 
tives went  out  in  a  Revenue  cutter,  boarded  her,  and  arrested 
Slater,  wlio,  having  been  taken  before  Commissioner  Shields, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  was  remanded  to  the 
Tombs  Prison,  without  bail,  until  19th  January,  when  the 
papers  in  connection  with  his  extradition  were  expected  to  be 
forwarded  from  Britain.  When  searching  the  prisoner  the 
New  York  police  fo\ind  in  his  possession  a  pawn  ticket  for  a 
diamond  crescent  brooch,  upon  which  ,£G0  had  been  lent,  issued 
on  2l8t  December  (the  date  of  the  murder)  by  a  Glasgow 
pawnbroker.  This  brooch,  as  afterwards  appeared,  had  been 
originally  pledged  by  Slater  for  £20,  in  name  of  "  A.  Anderson, 
136  Renfrew  Stieet,"  on  18th  November;  he  raised  other  £10 
on  it  on  9th  December;  and  at  mid-day  on  the  21st  obtained 
a  further  advance  of  £30.  The  pawned  brooch  was  therefore 
entirely  distinct  from  that  stolen  from  Miss  Gilchrist's  house 
by  the  murderer;  but  the  coincidence  of  the  dates  and  articles 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  adage  that  "  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction." 

The  chief   topics  of   discussion   in   Glasgow   were  now   the 
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identity  of  the  suspected  man,  his  possible  connection  with 
the  crime,  the  probability  of  his  extradition,  and  the 
formalities  connected  therewith. 

The  Treaty  stipulations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  relating  to  extradition  are  contained  in  the  tenth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  1842  and  the  Conventions  of  1889  and 
1890,  the  latter  being  chiefly  important  for  the  extension  of 
the  number  of  extraditable  offences;  the  procedure  thereunder 
involves  considerable  delay,  formal  application  having  to  be 
made  through  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Meanwhile,  the  Procurator-fiscal  was 
making  arrangements  for  the  despatch  of  two  officers  from 
Glasgow  to  proceed  to  New  York  with  the  documents  necessary 
to  support  the  application  for  extradition.  The  depositions  of 
the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  formed  the  basis  of  the  applica- 
tion, were  sworn  to  in  presence  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
appear  in  the  A.i  rican  Court,  viz.,  Mr.  William  Wamock, 
chief  criminal  ofl'cer  of  Glasgow  Sheriff  Court,  and  Detective 
Inspector  Pyper,  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Glasgow  Police 
Force,  two  of  the  most  experienced  criminal  oflBcers  in  the  city. 
When  the  arrangements  were  completed,  these  officers,  accom- 
panied by  the  three  principal  witnesses — Lambie,  Adams,  and 
Barrowman — sailed  from  Liverpool  on  Wednesday,  13th 
January,  in  the  White  Star  liner  "  Baltic,"  for  New  York. 

On  19th  January,  before  Mr  John  A.  Shields,  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  the  proceedings 
were  opened  "  in  the  matter  of  the  application  for  the  extra- 
dition of  Otto  Sands,  alias  Oscar  Slater,  under  the  Treaty 
existing  between  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America."  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  demanding  Government,  while  the 
defendant  was  represented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gordon  Miller  and 
Mr.  William  A.  Goodhart.  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  an  adjourn- 
ment for  cne  week,  as  the  witnesses  from  Glasgow  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  the  Commissioner  adjourned  the  examination  till 
26th  January.     On  the  25th  the  witnesses  reached  New  York 

The  Court  resumed  on  26th  January.  While  the  witnesses 
Lambie,  Barrowman,  and  Adams  were  waiting  with  Inspector 
Pyper  outside  the  Court-room  before  the  examination  com- 
menced, a  dramatic  incident  occurred.  Three  men  came  along 
the  corridor  in  which  they  were  standing,  passed  them,  and 
went  into  the  Court ;  whereupon  both  of  the  girls  simultaneously 
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said  to  Mr.  Pyper  that  one  of  the  three  was  the  man  they 
had  seen  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  Lambie's  expressior   being, 
"  I  could  nearly  swear  that  is  the  mau;  "     As  this  was  their 
real  recognition  of  Slater,  the  subsequent  identification  in  the 
Court-room   being  only   that  of   the   man  they   had   already 
recognised,  the  incident  is  of  some  importance.       Slater  was 
being    conducted    into    Court    by    Messrs.    Chamberlain    and 
Pinokncv,   Deputv   United   States   Maishals,    and  it  was  con- 
tended bv  Mr.   Miller  for  the  defence  that  he  was  obviously 
in  the  charge  of  those  officials.     He  was  not,  however,  hand- 
cuflfed  or  otherwi.se  branded  as  a  prisoner,  while  his  companions 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  uniform,  though  one  of  them  wore 
a  badge,  which  the  witnesses  said  they  did  not  notice,  and  the 
other  was  a  very  tall  man.     Both  girls  denied  that  they  had 
been  prepared  to  see  Slater  where  they  did. 

Mr  Warnock  was  the  first  witness,  and  proved  a  plan  of 
the  district  in  which  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  was  situated.  It 
was  proposed  to  ask  him  whether  several  persons,  other  than 
Slater,  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  Glasgow  police  in 
connection  with  the  crime,  but  this  question  was  disallowed. 

Helen   Lambio  was  next  examined.     She  gave  her  account 
of  what  happened  on  21st  December  at  15  Queen's  Terrace. 
Much   difficulty   was  apparently    caused  by   the  absence   of   a 
plan    of   the   premises,    the   structural   arrangement   <.f   which 
counsel  could  not  understand,  while  the  meaning  of  the  localism 
"  close  "  was   found  to   be   incommunicable  to   the   American 
mind.     On  the  other  hand,  counsel's  use  of  the  word  "  apart- 
ment "  in  the  French  sense,  as  referring  to  the  whole  house, 
was  equally  puzzling  to  the  witness,  that  term  being  invariably 
sed  in  Scotland  to  describe  a  single  room.       When  asked  if 
she  saw  in  Court  the  man  she  had  seen  in  the  hall  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  Lambie  replied,  "  One  is  very  suspicious, 
if  anything,"  and  added,  "  The  clothes  he  had  on  that  night 
he  hasn't  got  on  to-dav ;  but  his  face  I  could  not  tell."       The 
Commissioner—"  What  did  you  say  about  his  face?  "     Witness 
— "  I  couldn't  tell  his  face;  I  never  saw  his  face."     She  then 
described  his  dress  so  far  as  she  recollected— a  three-quarter 
length  fawn-coloured  coat,  "  something  like  a  waterproof  coat," 
and  a  cap  which  "  looked  like  one  of  these  Donegal  caps  "; 
she  also  gave  a  representation  of  the  peculiarity  in  the  man's 
walk,   upon   which"  alone  she  depended  for  recognising  him. 
Finally  she  identified  the  defendant  as  the  man  she  had  seen 
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in  the  hall  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  In  cross-examination 
Lambie  repeated  that  she  did  not  see  the  man's  face  that 
night.  "  I  saw  the  walk ;  it  is  not  the  face  I  went  by,  but  the 
walk."  She  stated  that  the  missing  brooch  had  one  row  of 
diamonds,  while  that  pledged  by  the  defendant,  which  she 
had  been  sho-.vn  in  the  pawnshop  in  Glasgow,  had  three  rows. 
She  denied  that  she  had  been  in  any  way  prompted  to  recognise 
the  defendant  in  the  corridor,  or  that  she  had  ever  been  shown 
his  photograph,  in  the  newspapers  or  otherwise.  [It  will  be 
observed  that  the  colour  of  the  coat  and  character  of  the  hat 
differ  from  those  given  by  Lambie  in  her  original  description 
to  the  police,  and  are  here  assimilated  to  those  given  by 
Barrowman.] 

The  next  witness  was  Mary  Barrowman,  who  recounted  how 
she  bad  seen  a  man  run  from  the  house  on  the  night  in 
question.  The  "  close  "  difficulty  was  again  in  evidence.  She 
described  the  man  as  having  a  slight  twist  in  his  nose,  and  as 
wearing  a  fawn-coloured  waterproof,  a  Donegal  hat,  and  brown 
boots.  When  asked  if  she  saw  the  man  present  in  Court,  she 
first  said  that  the  defendant  was  something  like  him,  and  then 
that  he  was  very  like  him.  In  cross-examination  Barrowman 
admitted  that,  before  identifying  the  defendant,  she  had  been 
shown  a  photograph  of  him.  She  had  mentioned  the  twist  in 
the  nose  to  her  mother  on  the  night  of  the  crime,  and  to  the 
police  two  days  later. 

Arthur  Montague  Adams  was  then  examined,  and  described 
what  he  saw  and  did  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  the  "  close  " 
and  "  apartment  "  being  still  a  cause  of  stumbling.  He  said 
the  man  in  the  hall  was  dressed  in  a  light  grey  coat,  which 
looked  like  a  waterproof,  and  dark  trousers;  his  hands  were 
in  his  pockets,  and  his  head  was  slightly  bowed.  Witness 
thought  he  wore  a  hat;  he  was  sharp  featured,  clean  shaven, 
and  "  rather  a  gentlemanly  fellow."  The  defendant  was 
"  very  much  like  him."  In  cross-examination  Adams  said  he 
had  noticed  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  man's  walk,  nor 
did  he  remark  the  twist  in  the  no.se.  He  would  not  go  further 
than  <;hat  the  defendant  "  resembled  him  very  much."  The 
hearing  was  then  adjourned  till  28th  January. 

When  the  Court  met  on  that  day  Mr.  Fox  offered  in  evidence 
depositions  of  Helen  Lambie,  Mary  Barrowman,  Agnes  BroiMi, 
Allan  M'Lean,  George  Sabin,  John  Pyper,  Arthur  Montague 
Adams,    Robert   Beveridge,    Louise   Freedman,    Elsie   Hoppe, 
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John  Ord.   and  Gordon  Henderson;  also  Jl^*  depositions  and 
certificates  of  John  Glaister,   M.D.,   and  Hugh  Gait.  M.D 

1  f  :^ch  had  been  taken  in  Glasgow,  as  above  na„at^^ 
These  documents,  being  duly  authenticated  '« J«>-°^«  ^'  ^« 
let  of  Congress  of  3rd  August,  1882,  were  »dmU*^  '"  ev.de^ce^ 
and  the  hearing  was  further  adjourned  till  the  29th  to  allow 
defcn.lant's  counsel  to  examine  the  same. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  hearing,  Helen  Lmbie  was 
recalled  for  further  examination  by  Mr.  Miller,  -<  ^g--!  f^^^ 
to  imitate  the  characteristic  in  the  mans  -f .  *"  ^^'^;;;; 
had  testified.  As  this  peculiarity  com.sted  xn  the  motion 
of  his  legs,  which  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  a  female 
witness  t^  llustrate,  the  girl  was  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
:seless  browbeating.  She  repeated  that  she  had  been  shown 
no  photograph  of  the  defendant ;  and  bemg  asked  if  she  cou  a 
le  any'rerson  why  none  was  exhibited  to  her.  as  well  as  o 
idamslnd  Barrowman.  replied  ^'^''''^LZX^^Z 
known  it  if  it  had  been  shown  to  me.  bhe  now  ga 

mans  h  ight  as  an  additional  factor  -^er  recognition.  She 
had  stated  in  her  original  deposition  ^^^^^^^^^l^^^l^Z'. 
had  deponed,  on  the  same  occasion  J  ^t  J  ^alclean 
hp  had  anv  beard,  moustache,  or  whisKers,  or  «» 
Ln"  and  the  deposition  made  no  mention  of  the  pecuhar 
walk  With  reference  to  her  recognising  the  defendant  in 
The  corrido  she  denied  that  she  had  been  told  he  was  coming 
nr  that  Mr     Pyper   had   described  to   her   the  man   she   was 

Trim  aV'«  Q  Do  you  k.o.  any  oth.r  m.n  .bo 
'  S  Sr.  famil  .r  .iti,  tho,  promise.,  tho  «alth  ol  Ik. 
r  adv  h'rTe"X,  anB  the  ,r,.  to  g..  i*  tho.e  prem,». 
old  lad}, !»'!"«   JJ'        „      ^^    Commissioner  Ibcn  asked, 

'„r  .k::r  ?.d  ^r"se.n  no,  IL  an,.M.,  0,  Nn^n. 
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■ince  the  beginning  of  September.  [It  should  be  explained 
that  no  suspicion  whatever  now  attaches  to  Nugent  in  regard 
to  the  case.] 

Mary  Barrowman  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  admitted 
describing  in  her  deposition  as  tall  and  thin  the  man  she  had 
seen  in  West  Princes  Street.  She  would  describe  the  defendant 
in  similar  terms.  Frederick  F.  Chamberlain,  Deputy  United 
States  Marshal,  gave  evidence  as  to  bringing  the  defendant 
into  Court  along  with  another  oflScial,  and  passing  Lambie 
and  Barrowman  in  the  corridor.  He  was  wearing  his  official 
badge  at  the  time. 

David  Jacobs,  dealer  in  diamond  jewellery.  New  York, 
was  nest  examined.  He  had  known  the  defendant  for 
eight  years,  both  in  London  and  New  York,  as  a 
dentist  who  dealt  in  jewellery,  and  he  had  many  dealings 
with  him  in  diamonds.  He  knew  his  handwriting.  He  had 
received  from  the  defendant  the  following  letter :  — 

Glasgow,    29/11/08. 
Dear  Jacobs, 

I  have  been  coming  too  late  to  see  your  wife  in  London,  and 
I  hope  that  your  wife  and  family  are  in  good  health.  I  expecting  to 
be  ready  end  of  January  to  come  over  to  New  York  myjelf.  Matters 
are  here  very  bad.  The  New  York  bank  affairs  have  done  a  lot 
to  it.  Now  I  have  found  out  here  in  Scotland  it  would  be  easy  for 
me  to  pawn  some  of  your  emeralds  not  only  in  Glasgow ;  there  are  a 
lot  of  small  towns  around  Glasgow,  also  in  Ireland.  If  you  like,  send 
me  a  lot  of  mounted  emerald.i  over  without  any  diamonds  around, 
special  fcarf  pinn,  and  some  loo.se  emeralds ;  also  send  me  the  price 
list.  Don't  let  me  wait  too  long,  becauw  I  have  only  two  months  time 
here.  The  profits  I  will  divide  with  yon.  I  am  bringing  the  tickets 
over  to  you.  I  have  been  fourteen  days  ago  in  London,  and  have 
spoken  to  Carry.  He  made  some  good  business.  One  lot  I  knowing 
of  from  Russia  over  7000  pounds.  I  was  offered  to  buy  two  lots 
of  loose  coloured  stones,  and  only  you  know  I  am  not  a  correct  judge, 
and  Rogers  has  advi.^ed  me  not  to  buy.  Bravington  in  Kings  X 
have  spoken  to  me  about  your  affair,  and  have  told  me  you  would 
be  all  risht  with  your  affair,  only  your  friends  there  are  "the  people 
is  all  could  do  the  harm.  Rogers  and  I  have  also  seen  Blytell,  and  he 
sends  the  best  regards  to  you.  I  am  coming  over  with  Rogers  end  of 
January  to  start  some  busine.^.  Send  the  kind  regards  to  the  two 
Wrones.  In  case  you  don't  like  to  send  the  stuff,  please  send 
answer.     Best  regards  to  you  and   your  friends. 

Oscar  Slatzb. 
Care  of  Ander'in,  69  St.  George's  Road,  Glasgow,   Scotland. 

[Jacobs'  answer  to  this  letter,  which  reached  Glasgow  after 
Slater  had  left  for  America,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix.] 
Witness  saw  no  peculiarity  in  defendant's  walk.  Cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Fox,  witness  said  that  he  had  only  heard  that 
defendant    was    a    dentist.     He    never    knew   his    address   in 
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London.  Beyond  dealing  with  him  in  jewellery,  witness  did  not 
^ow  how  he  made  his  living.  Henry  P.  Wrone.  J«-"«;'  N*^ 
York,  stated  that  he  had  known  defendant  tor  two  or  three 
years,  and  had  dealt  in  jewellery  and  diamond*  ^/^J". 
A  year  and  a  half  before,  he  had  repaired  for  the  defendant 
a  diamond  crescent  brooch  with  three  rows  of  stones.  Cros«- 
examined  by  Mr.  Fox,  witness  denied  that  he  had  re-se 
Lelltn-  for  the  defendant ;  the  latter  had  never  brought 
him  Wse  diamonds  to  sell,  nor  any  jewellery  the  setting  of 
which  appeare.1  to  have  been  changed.  He  had  bought  no 
Enelish    iewellerv    from  defendant. 

M  Aclms.  r'ecallcd.  said  that  he  had  never  been  asked 
bv  the  Glasgow  police  to  identify  Nugent  as  the  «"«"  !>«  ^ad 
IX  thc'hall  In  reply  to  Mr.  Fox  ^e  stated  that  he 
had  heard  Lambie  and  Barrowman  say,  That  is  the  man. 
t.e„  defendant  came  along  the  corridor.  He  did  not  observe 
that  the  official  who  accompanied  him  was  wearing  a  badge. 
The  hearing  was  then  adjourned  till  6th  February 

When   tli   Court   met' on   that  date,    Mr.    Miller,    for   the 
deLce     said  the    defendants    counsel    felt    that    the    British 
Govern;en    had  not   established   under   the   Treaty  the   case 
of     dentity    which    was    necessary ;   that    the    defendan     wa 
*    ir.A  hU  rounsel  believed  him  innocent:   but  rainer 
rrtVean^n^^:;  tension   about   his    connection    with 
X^.  the  defendant  had  determined  to  go  ^ack  -d    - 
any  charge  that  might  be  made  against  him.     He  only  asked 
that  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  who  testifiea  to  1-  "e 
in  New  York,  should  be  admitted  in  the  Scottish  Court.     The 
Comllioner'  said  that  a  transcript  of  tlie  P-eedings  J^i  d 
u  ♦;fiorl  fts  correct  for  production  in  Scotland.     Llhis  was 

':t"ht  ever  lad  before  the  jury  at  the  trial  in  Edinburgh, 
There   t  was  only  used  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  for  the  purpose 
If  cross-examini'ng  Lambie,  Adams,  and  Barrowman.] 
"  Mr    Srthen  called  Sigmund  Biber,   real  estate  broker 
New  Y.r  who  .tated  that  h=  had  known  defendant  for  two  and 
fhalf  y     rs,  and  h.d  bought  a  diamond  ring  and   a  watch 
?rom  him  t^o  ye.is  befo.e.       He  was  intrc^uced  to  him  by 
iTtness's  brother  in  Germany,  and  considereS  him  a  respon^ 
rible  man  in  busi...  s  affairs.       He  had  only  one  transaction 
^th  Wm.       Bruno  Wolfram,  dealer  in  live  stock.  New  York 
sTatd  that  he  had  known  defendant  for  over  two  years^      H. 
general  reputation  was  that  of  a  rehable  man.     He  had  8ol«l 
ixviii 
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him  three  fox  terrier*,  and  knew  him  as  manager  of  a  iocial  club 
in  Sixtii  Avenue.     He  had  reoeivcil  a  postcard  from  knt, 

dated  from  Glaspow  on  I'ath  December,  1008.  saying  he  was 
returning  to  the  States;  witness  had  left  the  postcard  at 
home.  He  had  found  him  trustworthy  in  his  business  trans- 
actions. In  cross-examination,  the  witness  admitted  that 
the  sociability  of  the  club  consisted  in  its  members  playing 
cards  for  money.  He  knew  that  defendant  dealt  in  jewellery. 
Mr.  Miller  then  waived  further  examination,  and  Mr.  Fox 
moved  that  the  defendant  be  remanded  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Marshal,  to  await  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  motion  was  granted  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  defendant  was  remanded  accordingly  until  the  warrant 
for  his  extradition  should  be  issued  by  che  proper  authorities 
at  Washington. 

The  witnesses  Lambie,  Adams,  and  Barrowman  having 
sailed  for  England  in  the  "  Baltic,"  reached  home  on  8th 
February,  Mr.  Warnock  and  Inspector  Pyper  remaining  in 
New  York  to  await  the  warrant  for  extradition.  This  arrived 
from  the  State  Department  in  Washington  on  the  11th; 
and  on  the  Hth  these  officers,  with  their  prisoner,  sailed 
direct  for  Glasgow  in  the  Anchor  liner  "  Columbia,"  taking 
with  them  his  luggage,  which  had  been  delivered  to  them 
sealed  with  the  United  States  Customs  seal.  The  woman 
who  accompanied  Slate:  to  America,  and,  since  his  arrest  on 
tlie  "  Lusitania,"  had  been  detained  in  the  immigrants' 
quarters  on  Ellis  Island,  took  her  passage  in  the  "  Campania  " 
for  Liverpool,  whence  she  went  to  her  friends  in  Paris.  Though 
referred  to  in  the  New  York  proceedings  as  "  Mrs.  Slater," 
she  was  not  married  to  the  prisoner,  his  wife,  from  whom 
he  had  separated,  being  stiil  alive.  The  former  was  a  French- 
woman, twenty-three  years  of  age,  named  Andree  Junio  Antoine, 
who  had  cohabited  with  him  for  several  years. 

Pendinp;  the  result  of  the  extradition  application,  the 
Glasgow  police  had  been  busy  securing  additional  evidence 
in  the  case.  Several  persons  were  found  who  had  seen  a 
man  watching  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  and  haunting  the 
vicinity  of  West  Princes  Street  for  weeks  before  the  murder. 
The  discovery  of  th"  auger,  the  s  ipposed  weapon,  leaked  out, 
and  was  duly  chronicled  in  the  Press,  which  daily  added  to 
the  long  list  of  "  Sensational  Developments,"  "  Startling 
Discnvcric«;"  "Important  New  ""ues,"  "  Estraordlnary 
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Revelation.-    '•  Hen^arKable    ^^^^^^^  ^t"  .'X^ 

mind    wa.    pers.ste.,tl>     '""^/"«!-     ,^,„^^.^^  ,.  ,,,,  in,patiently 
intense,  and  the  arrival  of  the      l^"'™  ,'   ^^     ^g 

*   1  Thp  liner    reached    the    lull    <  t    mc    nnuy 

awaited.  '"'^  "..ut  February        Large  crowds  had 

Greenock,  at  mnl-day  on  ;  «^  ^  ^  ^  j;  „,  ^,,„t  ,,„rt,  but 
assembled  on  the  chan.e  of  Slater   '""^'"^f  c,,.je 

t,e  tide  bein,  '-•o"?^*^^;';,;:^!::^  e"  ..p  Id  the 
towards  Glasgow.  ^''"'-  "'^"^'^^^.^ '^VaeeWe  were  landed, 
officers,  with  their  pnsoi.er  and  h.s  ^^^^^^^;  .^^^  ^he 
and   left   for  Glasgow   in   two  motor   "  .;-    \'^'*  J  "     „;,;,,! 

«r  T  r:  SI  tar  ir 'Z  "^iSntie.  and 
h\  vl  stter  was  aU  gth  safely  in  the  hands  of  the  authon- 
delays.  Slater  was  at     ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  contemporary 

ties,  or.  in  ^'^  across  the  Atlantic  in  an  ocean  greyhound, 
journalist.  H™  ;;  °j7,.harf,  and  whisked  along  the  last 
slung  ashore  at  a  wajside  'ftnar  ,  ^.^ 

stage  of  the  4000  mile  journey  in  a  motor 

transit."  •  „i  „*   thn  Central  Police   Station,   the 

On  the  party's  arrival  at  the  Central  ^^^^^^^ 

prisoner's  baggage.  ^^'^'''^'\'^  'HZock  ,ind   Inspector 
L  open^  in  bi«  P-e-  ^y JJr.  Warnock^  ^  ^  ^^^P^^^^^ 

Pvper.       In  a  black  leather  truni.  .^ 

e  at  and  a  claw-hamm..  of  ^v  ich  we^  shall^h^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

;lrX-  :?  V  he  poLe.       .a  l^her  .^  ^^ 
of  hislrunks  was  found  «  business  caciv,ear^^^^^^^        P^^^^^ 

name  and  ^^^^^l^;  ^^ ^:  o£  Street.   W,," 
and  Precious  Stones    33   Soho   bqu^  Leschziner 

and  an   extract   certificate   of   "^""',*?*^,  °'  ,      1902 
SUur  .0  M.rie  J-tp^Er,  -^  P-" '-'"^^^^^  '»  ' 

*"al-  ,.       .  .     -r-ival  the  prisoner  was  brought  up 

a.?h:  ^rr'aTpt;  Su::';on  theUwing  charge:- 

Oscar  Slater,  "''-  Otto  Sands^,h;a.  An^«^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  having,  on  2Ut  DeceniW,  19^^  "^Vrow.   «.aulUd    the    ^d 
fen'  '^crri.'t.''^d  &;n    her    and    fractured    her    .kull,    «.d 
murdered  her. 
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Mr  EwinR  Speirs.  -f  Mc.r..  Jo.eph  ShaughreMy  ic  Son. 
.oHcitorH,  iLso.,  appeared  for  Hlut.r.  who  .a.  remanded 
for  fortv-ei^ht  hour..  On  the  «4th  he  wa»  formally  rem.t  ed 
to  the  Ahc...ff.  before  wliom.  later  in  the  day.  he  emitted  the 
followine   declaration:  — 

truth. 

Tl.ereafter  he  was  remove.!  to  Duke  Street  Prison,  to  await 
hi«  trial  in  the  H.ph  Court  of  Justiciary    at  KJ'>;J';«'P»>. 

Meanwhile,  on  22nd  February,  Pr-fessorB  Gla.stcr  and 
Littleiohn  had  been  requeste.l  by  the  uuthoritieH  to  examine 
lid  ri„..rt  upon  the  following  article.  :-<l)  Waterproof  coat; 
(2)  hat;  (3)  hammer,  all  of  Nvhich  had  been  found.  a>  abo%e 
LLitioned.  in  the  r-nsoner's  b.^frage ;  and  (4)  auger  ound 
in  the  back  court  of  Mis.  Gilchrist',  house.  The  result,  of 
their  examination  were  embodied  in  a  report  which  i.  printed  m 
the  report  of  the  trial. 

Tli  preparation  of  the  case  for  the  prosecut-cn  entailed  an 
immense  amount  of  labour  upon  the  Crown  oflBc.als,  and  the 
indictment,  to  which  were  appended  lists  of  s.xty-n.ne  pro- 
duction, and  ninety-eight  witncses.  wa.  not  served  on  the 
pnsonei   until  6th  April.       It  wa«  in  these  term.- 

Oscar  Slater,  sometime  re.idinK  at  69  St.  George'.  R<>»d.  Gl'«?°*i 

Sih  .  hammer  .,  olh.r  bl»nl  In.lram.nt.  .nd  (tutor,  h.t  .kuU,  ud 
did  murder  her. 

The  trial  was  appointed  to  take  place  before  the  High  Court 

at  Edinburgh  on  Monday,  .^rd  May.       The  pleading  diet  was 

held  at  Glasgow  on  20th  April,  in  the  Old  Court.  Jail  Square. 

before  Sheriff-Substitute  Mackenzie.       Mr.   Hart.   Procurator- 

fiwal  for  Lanarkshire,  represented  the  CrPT.-n,  and  Mr.  Ewing 

Speirs   appeared    for  the   prisoner.        ihe   indictment   havmg 

been  read,  the  Sheriff  put  the  question,   "  Are  you  guilty  or 

not  guiltvl  "  to  which  the  prisoner  replied.  "  I  am  not  guilty." 

He  was  then  formally  remitted  to  the  High  Court,  and  was 

uktju  back  to  Duku  Street  Prison. 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  week  Slater  was  removed  from 
Glasfzow  to  the  Calton  Jail,  Edinbur^'h.  and  there,  on  28th 
April,  a  consultation  was  held  with  Mr.  A.  L.  M'Clure,  K.C., 
Sheriff  of  Argyll,  and  Mr.  .John  Mair,  advocate,  Edinburgh, 
tlie  counsel  retained  for  the  defence.  Although  over  four 
month.s  had  elap>ed  since  the  tragedy,  public  excitement  con- 
tinued unabated,  and  the  result  of  the  impending  trial  was 
awaited  with  intense  interest. 

The  High  Court  of  .lusticiary  in  Hdinburgh  has  been  the 
scene  of  manv  a  grim  and  tragic  spectacle,  the  chief  actors 
in  which  are"  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  crime. 
Amonz  the  famous  occupants  of  its  historic  dock  the  names 
of  Burlie,  Madeleine  Smitli,  Pritchard,  Chaiitrelle,  Laurie,  and 
Monson  are  still  {.reserved,  as  the  protagonists  of  their  respec- 
tive dramas.  The  man  who,  in  his  turn,  sat  in  their  scat  upon 
the  like  awful  occasion,  was  the  central  li-jure  in  a  trairedy  as 
strange  as  anv  of  tho.se  by  which  they  are  remembered. 

Lord  (Inthrie  presided:  the  j.rosccutii  ii  was  conducted  by 
the  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Alexander  Fro.  K.C.).  assi..ted  by  Mr. 
T.  R.  Moris..n,  K.C..  and  Mr.  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Advocates- 
depute:  the  prisoner,  ns  already  mentioned,  was  defended  by 
Mr.  M'Chire  and  Mr.   Mair. 

The  following  record  of  the  trial  cntains  a  full  report  of 
the  evidence,  that  of  every  important  witness  beinu'  printed 
verbatim.  The  Ivord  Advocate's  address  to  the  jury— than 
which  few  more  powerful  have  been  heard  within  those  walls— 
brilliai.tlv  presents  the  case  for  the  prosecution  in  its  strongest 
light:  while  that  of  Mr.  M'Clure,  though  hacking  the 
trenchanrv  ..f  the  Lord  Advocate's  speech,  contains  an  el.al)orate 
criticism  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  Crown  case.  The  wei-hty 
and  impressive  charge  of  the  presiding'  jud-o  admirably  holds 
the  balance  of  the  moment -us  is.sii,..  In  \  iew  of  these  advan- 
tages, the  reader  might  well  be  left  to  a  consideration  of  the 
evidence  as  it  stands  :  but.  reirard  beincr  had  to  its  extent  and 
complexity,  it  may  perhaps  assist  him  in  its  perusal  briefly  to 
examine  here  certain  <.f  its  more  important  features. 

The  evidence  mldnced  for  the  prosecution  was  (a)  direct  and 
(ft)  indirect,  or  circumstantial.  Hy  -lirect  evidence  the  Crown 
sought  to  establish  from  the  testimony  .^f  eye-witnesses  tho 
identity  of  the  ,.ris.,n.r  at  the  bar  and  (1)  a  man  who  before 
the  murder  !K..u:tel  t^-  vieiT.^tv  .f  the  h-u-,  C')  a  man  seen 
leaving  the  house  after  the  mutder.  By  circumstantial  evi 
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dence  the  Crown  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  the  beha  iour  of 
the  prisoner  himself,  both  before  and  after  tl»e  crime,  and 
from  other  relevant  facts  and  circumstances,  that  his  was 
certainly  the  hand  that  di-'  the  deed. 

The  accused,  as  already  mentioned,  was,  on  21st  and  22nd 
February,    within    the   Central    Police    Station,    identified    by 
twelve  witnesses  as  the  man  they  had  seen  watching  the  house. 
Prior  to  their  seeing  the  man  in  West  Princes  Street  none  of 
them  (excepting  Constable  Brien)  knew  him  by  sight,  and  none 
of  them  had  ever  seen  Slater.       Some  saw  the  man  five  or 
sii  times,  others  once  only  ;   some  saw  him  at  night,  others 
by  day.       With  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  identification 
it  mav  be  generally  observed  that  all  of  them  had  previously 
seen  in  the  newspapers  photographs  of  Slater,  as  an  obvious 
foreigner,    and   had   read  the   alternative   descriptions   of   the 
wanted  man  furnished  to  the  police  by  (1)  Adams  and  Lambie 
and  (-.!)  the  girl  Barrnwman.       As  the  prisoner,  in  order  to 
identification,  was  placed  among  eleven  other  men,  nine  being 
policemen  in  plain  clothes,  and  two  being  railway  officials,  all 
Scotsmen,  none  of  whom  in  any  way  resembled  him,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  sav  that  the  task   of  selecting  the  suspect   was 
unattended  by  serious  difficulty.     All  the  witnesses  picked  him 
out  with  ease,  but  the  effect  of  this  unanimity  was  somewhat 
lessened  when,  in  the  witness-box,  they  had  to  give  the  grounds 
of  their  belief.  . 

Mrs.  M'Haffie  lived  in  the  first  flat  of  16  West  Princes 
Street,  on  the  opposite  side  from  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  but 
nearer  St.  George's  Road.  She  observed  from  her  window, 
for  some  weeks  before  the  murder,  a  man  loitering  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  She  saw  him  there  on  five  or  six 
occasions,  always  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time.  He  was  dark,  had  a  moustache,  and  wore  a  light 
)vercoat  (not  a  waterproof),  check  trousers,  spats,  and  a  black 
bowler  hat.  She  observed  nothing  peculiar  about  his  nose. 
He  did  not  carry  himself  well,  but  slouched  along  witli  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  She  last  saw  him  eight  or  nine  days 
before  the  murder.  The  prisoner  was  the  man.  He  was  the 
only  man  of  foreign  appearance  who  was  in  the  room  when  she 
identified  him  at  the  Central  Police  Station. 

Margaret  Dickson  M'Haflfie,  her  daughter,  gave  similar 
evidence.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the  man  was  wearing  a 
black  morning  coat  instead   of   a  light  overcout,   us  well   as 
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,      ,    .  «        qhe  admitted  that,  in  March,  she  had 

light  check  t^;"^.     '^^^^^^tTt  at  she  .-as  not  then  quite 

.„e  "Mr.   M'Hamc"   '7.  " /r'  '•'"i ,; '  ^fj  ,   Jo,"  and 
hetumed  and  walked  d„.™t.„,.       Ite  Ml  -  '«  »f^;  ^„    „„„ 

Lrrvr„ta'-i'r'i?;:'^^:;.i^-«t 

accent  is  unmistakably  foreign.] 

Madge  M'Haffie  spoke  to  culling  at  her  ^'^^^"V  Jan  on 

occasiol  in  question,  and  meeting  a  pecuhar-lookmg  man  on 
Se  stTr  He  was  dark,  and  had  a  moustache.  His  no.e 
did  not  attract  her  attention.  He  wore  black  check  trousers 
f  n  nvercoat  a  black  bowler  hat,  and  fawn  gaiters.  A 
?e!  dav  e  he^aw  from  her  aunt's  window  the  same  man 
lllklS  up  and  down.  On  leaving  the  house  she  passed  h.m 
TnSt  George'-sKoad.  He  walked  with  a  shuffling  gait.  The 
"ri  oner  w,^  fairly  like  the  man  in  general  appearanc. 

Constable  Brien   knew   the  prisoner  by   sight,   ^^^'"'^J^'^ 
him    everal  times  in  St.  George's  Road  for  seven  -<^ks  before 
trmurder.      One  night,  a  week  before  21st  December,  he  saw 
it    ^t  half-past  nine,  standing  against  the  -.hngs  in  Wes 
ry  Cfvnnt    ■^  few  vards  from  the  corner  of  St.  Georges 

LT  W  tts^thoTigit  he  was  drunk,  and  took  a  good  look 
r  ).1n,  but  saw  he  was  sober.  He  had  on  a  light  coat  and 
f  hat  When  witness  identified  the  prisoner  the  other  men 
'sent  were  constables  m  undress  and  detectives.  [It  may 
be  mentioned,  with  general  reference  to  the  evidence  of  these 
Ine^ll  that  the  distance  between  Slater's  house  in  St^ 
Sage's  Road  and  West  Princes  Street  is  less  than  a  quarter 

''Consible  Walker,  who  was  on  night  duty  in  the  beginning 
of  piember,  at  a  quarter  to  si.  o'clock  on  Ist  December  saw  a 
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man  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  opposite  15  Queen's 
Terrace.  He  thought  he  recognised  him  as  Mr.  Paradise 
(a  Crown  witness),  whom  he  knew,  and  waved  to  him  across 
the  street.  He  s.iw  he  was  mistaken.  Three  nights  later  he 
met  the  same  man,  at  the  same  hour,  further  down  the  street, 
walking  towards  Queen's  Terrace.  On  17th  or  18th  December 
he  again  saw  the  man,  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  standing  at  the 
east  end  of  West  Princes  Street,  near  St.  George's  Road.  On 
each  occasion  witness  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
When  lie  identified  tlie  prisoner  as  the  man,  he  knew  the  man 
he  was  to  iilentil'y  was  a  person  of  foreign  appearance.  The 
other  men  tliore  were  policemen  and  detectives. 

Euphemia  Cunningham,  employed  in  St.  George's  Road,  was 
going  home  i'or  dinner  about  one  o'clock  on  Monday,  Hth 
I)fCf>ml)er,  through  West  Princes  Street,  when  she  saw  a  man 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Queen's  Crescent  looking  towards 
Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  On  15th,  IGth,  and  17th  December 
she  saw  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  and  place.  On  each 
occasion,  when  she  passed  again  about  two  o'clock,  the  man 
had  gone.  He  was  of  foreign  appearance,  very  dark,  with 
a  sallow  complexion,  and  heavy-featured.  He  was  clean 
shaven.  She  saw  no  peculiarity  about  his  nose.  He  wore 
a  dark  tweed  coat  and  a  green  cap  with  a  peak.  She  only 
saw  the  side  of  his  face  and  the  back  of  his  head.  She 
identified  the  prisoner  in  the  police  office  as  the  man,  where 
he  was  shown  to  her  in  a  green  cap,  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  She  had  previously  recognised  him  from  a  photograph 
of  his  full  face,  with  a  moustache.  When  she  identified  the 
prisoner  the  other  men  present  were  obviously  policemen. 

Willi  m  Campbell  accompanied  the  witnes.s  Cunningham  on 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  December,  and  corroborated  her  state- 
ment. He  had  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man  than 
she  had,  because  he  passed  next  to  him.  There  was  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  prisoner  and  the  man,  but  he  could 
not  positively  identify  him. 

Alexander  Gillies  resided  in  a  flat  at  46  West  Princes  Street, 
directly  opposiie  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  On  the  evening  of 
the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday  before  the  murder,  on 
returning  home  at  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock,  he  found  a  man 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  common  stair  at  the  back  of  the 
close,  the  door  of  which  was  open.  The  man  turned  his  back 
and  blocked  the  passage ;  witness  asked  him  to  let  him  pass. 
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but  the  man  went  up  to  the  second  flight,  and  still  stood  on  the 
«tair  Witness  had  again  to  ask  leave  to  pass,  passed  bim, 
anTcnteS  h  own  house.  The  man's  face  was  then  toward. 
£.  He  was  sallow,  dark-ha>red  and  clean  «^-en  •  and 
uore  a  long  fawn-coloured  coat  and  a  cap.  ^he  pnsoner 
Tembled  iL,   but  witness  could  not  say  he  was  the  same 

"Robert  Brown  Bryson  was  walking  from  Q-J^^^^-^.t 
into    we.    Princes    ^^t    at    7.4      p  m^  on    Sund^ 

December,    '---P^-  ,^^;\;  "^  ^J  ,,,.,  ,„  the  close  58  West 

S^^;:it.^;:  ^  ti^^::  of  m^ss  ^.e^- -- ^ 

Srl  s^^'^r^ness  .b..ut  f.ur  .eet  f.om  the  cl^    a^ 
passed  him  on  the  left,  walking,  slowly  west.. rd.       V^.tne 
Lrned  round  and  watched  'j;- ^  ^^ -'^1^,,  ^^tl^^ 
did  not  attract  las  notice,  furthe    than  tnat  i 

J„  "irins:  wl.»  he,  .long  wW,  O.e  ...her  „<„..„.,  .-IcnuM 
hi„uttl„Hiceo«icc.  „.„,   ,,,,„t   „„   ,.„e 

Andrew    Nairn,    ai    a   quuii-t    i  „prr,ss    We.st 

nieht  ^Sunday,  20th  December),  was  passing  across  wm 
Prtes  Street  rom  Queen's  Crescent  on  h)s  way  home.  His 
^.  n  id  children  were  following  some  distance  behind.  On 
"'"^  and  cnimre  ^    ^^  ^^^^  hundred  and 

t:r;:*l'r™  M.  G.Xi.."  h;»..,  l.e  ,.U.d  for  .hem 
r  :  n  him  While  doing  «.  he  noticed  a  man  thirteen  yard. 
TwiTo  The  le  :ide  inding  a.  th.  co,n„  ...  the  ^ 

l:;f«r"  d  "ri-e'ra  .o„gUh  n.c..  and  h^^ 
W  He  wore  a  motor  ca,.  vsith  the  flaps  np  and  a  light 
hair.       He  ^^""^^ J'  the   knees.        Witness   watched  him 

overcoat   reaching   below  tne   uneeB. 
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for  five  minutes  till  his  wife  came  up,  and  pointed  him  out 
to  her,  vvlan  they  left  him  standing  in  the  same  place.     [Ihs 
wife  .'as  not  called  as  a   w.tness   at  the  tnal.J       Na.rn   had 
already  identified  prisoner  in  the  Central  Pohce  Station  as    he 
Ln  ;   and  being  asked  by  the  Lord  Advocate  if  the  accused 
was  the  man.  witness  said  to  the  prisoner,  "  ^o„  m.pht  turn 
your  back.      Yes,  I  urn  certain  that  is  the  man  I  saw.       Pressed 
bv  Mr    M'Clure  as  to  how  he  could  be  so  positive  in  '"« '«f'^'- 
fication  of  a  man  he  had  seen  but  once,  seeing  only  his  back,  at 
a  distance  of  thirteen  yards,   at  9.15  on   a   December  night, 
that  n.an   being   upon  his  trial    for  murder    ;v.tness   replied 
"  Oh    I  will  not  swear  in  tact,  b,.t  I  am  certam  that  he  is  the 
,„an  I  saw;    but  I  will  not  swear,"  adding  *>; '^-  "<\hav.ng 
seen   the  man's   face,   he  would   not  go  the   length   o     be.ng 
positive.     [The  relative  positions  of  this  witness  and  the  man 
are  indicate-!  by  the  aumber.s  8  and  7  upon  the  enla.gi.l  plan 
<,l  West  I'riiues  Street.]  .        , 

No  attempt  was  ma.le  bv  tl,e  .1^-fenee  t..  prove  an  ah'„  w.tli 
respect  to  aiiv  one  of  the  occasions  spoken  to  by  the  hrst  nine 
witnesses  above  mentioned.       l?ut,  in  regard  to  the  testimony 
of  the  two  last,  Brvson  and  Nairn,  it  wns  contended  that  the 
prisoner  could  not  have  been  the  n.ai.  they  had  seen,  as  he  was 
!,..(   .at  of   his  own  house  that   night.      Antoine.    las   nnstres^s, 
and  Schmalz,  hi.  maid-servant,  swore  that  Sh.ter,  during  the 
time  he  was  in  (Jlassrow,  always  remained  indoors  tne  whole 
dav  every  Sundav  ;   and  that,  in  particular,  he  was  never  out 
of  "the  house  at  ail  on  Sunday,  the  iOth.       They  further  stated 
that  a  friend  of  his,  named  Samuel  Reid,  dined  with  them  at 
69  St.  George's  Hoad  that  evening,  coming  about  six  <.  clock 
and  remaining  until  10.:50  or  10.15.       Heid  deponed  that  he 
dined  with  Slater  at  seven  ..'clock  that  night.       He  went  at 
sis  and  staved  till  10.30.       He  had  one  of  hr-  children  with 
him        Slater  never  left  the  house  during  his  visit.       He  had 
spent   everv   Sundav   evenins:  with   Slater   while   in   Glasgow, 
and  remembered  the  20th,  as  it  was  the  last  time  he  saw  him, 
witness  going  to  Belfast  next  day.       On  the  night  m  question 
Slater's  moustache  was  growing,  and  was  very  noticeable,  his 
hair  being  very  black.       No  one  could  have  mistaken  him  for 
a  clean-shaven  man. 

At  the  trial  the  learned  judge,  with  general  reference  to 
Antoine's  evi.lence.  alludal  to  the  "  tremendous  motives  "  whicli 
she  had  for  standins  by  the  p  Isoutr.     In  the  case  of  Schmalz 
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these  would  not  operate,  as  her  connection  with  the  Slater 
minage  had  terminated  on  26th  December.  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate elicited  from  lU-id.  in  cross-examination,  that  he  was  a 
bookmaker  ;  but  tliis  fac  t  does  not  necessarily  inter  a  pronenese 
to  commit  perjury,  and  in  other  respects  his  evidence  was 
unshaken. 

Tlio  lust  witness  to  identify  Slater   as  the   watcher   in   the 
.street  was  Mr.s.  Liddcll,  a  married  sister  of  the  witness  Adams. 
On   Mondav,    21st   December,   the  night  of  the  murder,   thia 
lady  called'  at  her  brother's  liou.se  in  Queen's  Terrace  at  five 
minutes   to   seven.        She    approached    from   the   direction   of 
St.  Georfie's  Road.       Before  reachin<i  the  door  she  saw  a  man 
leaning?  with  his  arm  on  the  railintr  under  the  eastmost  window 
of  her"  brother's  dininpj-room.       She  stared  at  him   "  almost 
rudely."       She  only  saw  the  left  side  of  his  face.       She  was 
much"  struck  i)y  the  peculiarity  of  his  nose.      He  had  a   very 
clear  complexion,  not  sallow  ;   was  very  dark,  and  was  clean 
shaven.        He   wore   a   low-down  collar,    an    ordinary   cap   of 
brownish  tweed,  and  a  heavy  coat,  also  of  brownish  tweed,  the 
collar  of  which  had  a  hemmed  edge.       It  was  a  thick  coat,  of 
different  material  from  the  waterproof  produced.        After  she 
pa.ssed  ■•  he  glided  from  the  railings  and  disappeared."     She  .lid 
not  mention  having  seen  the  man  till  the  following  Wednesday 
—two  days  after  the  minder.       When  she  identified  Slater  at 
the  police  station  she  was  surprised  at  his  robust  figure  ;   the 
man   at  the  railing  had  Mie   appearance  of   a   delicate   man, 
"  rather  drawn  to<;ether."      Finally,  witness  said  she  believed 
the  prisoner  was  the  man. 

We  now  come  to  the  three  crticial  witnesses  for  the  Crown — 

Lambie,    Adams,    and    Barrowman— with   whose    evidence,    as 

given  at  the  extradition  proceedings  in   New  York,   we  hav& 

already    dealt.        The   substance   of   the   evidence   of    Lambie 

and  Adams  forms  the  foregoing  account  of  what  occurred  on 

the  nicht  of  the  murder  in  the  hall  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house. 

In  reply  to  the  Lord  Advocate,   Lambie  repeated,  with  some 

var'ations,  the  story  she  had  told  in  America.     She  looke<l  at 

the  clock  before  she  went  out— it  was  just  seven.      She  saw  no 

f.ne   in  West  Princes  Street  except  her  friend  the  constable. 

She  was  awav  from  tbo  house  about  ten  minutes  altogether.    She 

still  maintained  that  she  had  not  entered  the  house  when  the 

man  appeared  m  the  hail  and  passed  Adams  on  the  threshold. 

Adams  stood  behind  her  while  she  unlocked  the  door.     When 
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she  did  so,  and  saw  the  man,  she  stepped  back.  "  The  man 
when  he  passed  me  was  very  close  to  me.  I  noticed  that  he 
held  his  head  down.  I  turned  .und  to  look  at  him,  and  I 
got  a  (rood  look  at  him.  I  heard  him  goinpc  down  the  stairs. 
He  did  not  go  down  rapidly  ;  he  went  deliberately.  I  went 
instantly  into  the  house.  The  man.  ^^llen  I  hiiw  him  firsi, 
was  coming  from  the  direction  of  Mis.s  Gilchvist'.s  bedroom,  he 
h.ul  nothini:  in  hin  hand.  He  was  wearing  a  dirk  cap,  a  fawn 
oveicoat.  and  dark  trousers.  His  :oat  was^open.  No.  43 
of  the  productions  is  the  coat  that  he  wore." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  had  Lambie  been  standing  m  tlio 
doorway,  she  would  have  seen  the  man  as  he  descended  the 
stairs ;  if,  as  Adams  states,  she  wa^  in  the  act  of  entering 
the  kitchen  at  the  time,  she  could  only  hear  him  doing  so^ 
Her  version  of  the  scene  should  be  compared  with  that  of 
Adams,   the  next  witness  mentioned. 

In  cross-examination,  Lambie  was  asked  by  Mr.  M'Clure 
what  enabled  her  to  identify  the  waterproof  produced  as 
the  very  coat  the  man  was  wearing,  to  which  her  only  reply 
was,  "  That  is  the  coat  "—an  instance  of  her  mental  capacity 
to  which  Lord  Guthrie  referred  in  his  charge  to  the  jury.  As 
she  stated  in  her  esamination-inohief  that  she  had  seen  the 
man's  face,  and  identified  it  as  the  prisoner's,  Mr.  M'Cluie 
made  effective  use  of  her  reiterated  statement  in  America 
that  she  never  saw  the  face,  but  went  by  the  walk  alone. 
She  now  said  what  she  then  meant  was  that  she  did  not  see 
the  full  face,  but  only  the  side;  she  saw  it  when  he  was 
going  d-wn  the  stair.  The  man  was  clean  shaven.  She 
did  no  notice  the  man  coming  out  of  the  bedroom  door ;  he 
was  past  the  door  before  she  saw  him.  When  he  passed 
her  and  Adams,  "  they  were  both  on  the  dooi-  mat."  [Had 
this  been  so,  Lambie  must  have  seen  the  man  face  to  face  as 
he  emerged  from  the  bedroom  door.  If,  as  Adams  swears, 
she  was  then  about  to  enter  the  kitchen,  her  back  was  towards 
the  bedroom  door ;  which  her  own  expression,  "  I  turned  round 
to  look  at  him,"  cor  firms.] 

Arthur  Montague  Adams  deponed  to  the  facts  as  already 
narrated.  The  man  was  a  little  taller  than  witness,  a  little 
broader  in  the  shoulders,  not  a  well-built  man,  but  well 
featured  and  clean  shaven.  He  had  on  dark  trousers,  and  a 
light  overcoat ;  whether  iavra  or  grey  witness  could  not  saj , 
and  was  not  sure  as  to  the  kind  of  hat,  but  it  was  not  a  cap. 
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He  Rcemed  gentlemanly  and  well  dresied.  He  had  nothing 
in  his  hands.  Witness  saw  nothing  special  about  his  note, 
and  did  not  notice  anything  about  his  way  of  walking.  When 
Lambie  unlocked  the  door  there  was  no  one  in  the  hall.  %e 
made  straight  for  the  kitchen,  had  got  us  fur  as  the  hall 
clock,  some  eight  or  ten  steps  in,  and  was  just  going  to 
enter  the  kitchen,  when  the  man  appeared  from  the  bedroom. 
She  was  thoroughly  taken  aback ;  "  she  stooil  and  stared, 
and  did  not  open  her  mouth."  Witness  had  no  doubt  at 
all  that  he  had  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man  than 
Lambie,  because  he  met  him  face  to  face.  The  lobby  was 
well  lit.  The  man  "  walked  qviite  coolly,  as  if  the  house 
belonged  to  him,"  till  he  got  up  to  witness,  and  then  darted 
dowT.  the  stair  "  like  greased  lightning,  and  bangetl  the  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  close."  Witness  had  pointed  out  Slater  in 
the  Ci>mmi8sioner'.s  room  iti  New  Vork,  but  did  not  say  that 
he  was  the  man  ;  he  said  he  closely  resembled  the  man.  He 
went  bv  the  general  aj)pearance  only.  In  cross-examination, 
Mr.  Adams,  quite  fairly,  admitte<l  that,  before  indicating 
Slater  on  that  occasion,  he  had  seen  him  identifiet  Lambie 

and  Barrowman.  Kven  after  all  he  had  heaiJ,  .ness  did 
not  give  an  ab.solutely  confident  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  man  ;  "  it  was  too  serious  a  charge  for  him  to  say  from  a 
passing  glance."  [In  justice  to  Mr.  Adams,  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  said  he  was  somewhat  short-sighted,  and  had 
not  on  his  spectacles  when  he  saw  the  man  in  tlie  hall.] 

Had  the  Crown  relied  Kolely  upon  the  testim<j!iy  of  Lambie 
and  Adams  to  identiiy  the  accused  as  the  murderer,  they  could 
hardly  have  expectetl  a  ^crl;;,t:  Iwt  the  prosecution  was  able 
to  produce  a  witness  of  a  different  calibre,  who  saw  the 
murderer  flying  from  the  house.  This  was  Mary  Barrowman, 
the  message  girl  of  fifteen,  who  had  identified  the  prisoner 
in  the  corridor  and  in  tlie  Commissioner's  room  at  New  York, 
as  already  mentioned,  and  also  at  the  police  station  in  Glasgow. 
She  repeated  how,  at  tiie  lamp-post,  she  saw  the  man  sun 
from  the  close  and  down  the  steps.  He  came  towards  her 
very  fast,  ran  ui>  against  her,  and  on  towards  West  Cumber- 
land Stieet,  d(.vn  which  he  turned.  She  got  a  good  look 
at  him,  both  a,^  he  was  coming  up  to  her  and  when  he  knocked 
up  against  her.  When  he  passed  her,  she  turned  to  look 
after  him.  it  was  quite  bright  near  the  lamp-post.  The 
man  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  and  "  had  a  slight  twist 
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in  hit  note."  He  was  clean  Hhaven  and  dark  haired.  "  Re 
had  a  Donegal  hat  on,  and  was  wearing  it  down  on  his  face." 
He  wore  a  fawn  overcoat,  a  dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  dark 
brown  boots.  She   then  told   how   she   turned    back,    and 

fnliowrd  the  man  as  far  as  the  next  lamp-post,  until  she  saw 
him  run  round  the  corner  into  West  Cumberland  Street,  when 
she  resumed  her  way.  She  hnd  picked  out  the  prisoner, 
both  in  America  and  at  tlie  police  station,  without  any  diffi- 
culty. On  the  latter  occasion  he-  was  shown  to  her  wearing 
tho  waterproof  No.  43  of  the  prmluctions,  and  the  hat 
No.  44  ;  both  were  very  like  the  articles  worn  by  the  man 
on  the  night  of  the  murder.  She  iiad  asked  prisoner  to 
pidl  the  hat  down  further,  and  then  recognise<l  it  as  she  had 
seon  it  that  night.  In  answer  to  the  Lord  Advocate's  final 
question,  "Look  at  the  prisoner:  is  that  the  man?"  she 
replied,  "  Yes,  that  is  tho  man  who  knocketl  ngain.nt  mo  that 
night."  In  cross-examination,  Barrowman  said  that  the 
man  came  down  from  the  close  two  steps  at  a  time ;  when 
he  passed  her,  he  was  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  His 
hat  was  pulled  down  "  just  about  as  far  as  his  eyes."  His 
coat  was  not  buttoned  ;  he  was  holding  it  up  as  he  ran,  with 
hia  hands  in  the  pockets.  When  she  followed  the  man,  she 
thought  he  was  running  for  a  car.  [The  nearest  car 
lines  are  in  Great  Western  Road  and  St.  George's  Road, 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  man  wai 
then  running.]  She  did  not  see  his  face  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  seconds.  Slater  had  a  moustache  when 
she  recognised  him  in  America  and  in  Glasgow ;  and  the 
three  photographs  by  which,  in  New  York,  she  had  identified 
him  as  the  man,  also  showed  him  with  a  moustache. 
She  had  recognised  him  in  all  the  photog^raphs,  although 
Inspector  Pyper,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  said  she 
failed  to  do  so  in  any  of  them.  The  nose  of  the  man  was 
twisted  to  the  right  side.  She  and  Lambie  occupied  the 
same  cabin  for  twelve  days  on  the  voyage  out,  but  they 
never  mentioned  the  object  of  their  journey,  nor  discussed 
the  appearance  of  the  man.  Lambie  had  pointed  Slater 
nut  in  the  Court-room  before  she  (witness)  identified  him. 
When  she  recognised  Slater  in  the  corridor  at  New  York 
she  did  not  see  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  two  men,  between 
whom  he  walked.  In  reply  to  the  judge,  no  one  had  told  her 
not  to  talk  to  Lambie  about  the  case.      In  re-examination,  she 
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had  now  .en  Slater  several  time.,  and  had  no  doubt  h.  wa. 
the  man.  .  .tiontr  evidence  of  this 

.Une.,.  .s  open  ''^ ''"  >;"^^  ,  ^ J  ,,  M,  to  <le.cribe.   ^ith 
190i») ;    th.'  impiobahility  of  her  nuriR 

-  .reat  nunntenes.     ^  ^  7;^---;;;,,  17/.  Defem'ber 

l.or  nt  top  spce<l,  «!'"  **-\ " '% '"Vr^.,,   n.-t   n    Oonepal   or 

„i,ht ;   tlu.  fact  that  t  .  Ijat^  No-  ^^   --   '  ^,,^.   .,^,...,.,, 

tw.H.a    lu>t.    but    a    8oft,    Wack    fdt    t  it . 

,l,fficulty  i„  bollevinp  that  two  prk  of  <'ft-"^;"J  ^      ^^,^„,i, 

in  «uch  unu..al  circumstances  a«  a  vc^-a,e  a    »  "  the  ^^^ 

U.r  the  pun>o.e  of  id.nt.f.v,ng  J  -^     -;  "^  \     £,,,  i„  view 

matter  at  all.       On  the  other  hand,  it  has  t  , 

,.a  Barro.-man  t'^';'  '-  ^f  ^ ;  ;  ^  ^e  :t.rknow  the 

her  story  throuphout.  g^^^^^^ 

The    name    of  Agne.s    Bro.n     te     -      48^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^ 

„nd  thus,  though  not  bef..re  the  ^7^^*^ :/;;f ,  ^Ltion'^iU 
of  the  case  against  the  l";— „  f  2'  stat 'l  to  Mr.  Speirs, 
be  found  in  the  Append...       Th>    lad^    '^^\^,^^.^„    „{'  oist 

street  and  West  Pnnces  Street  at  7.10    when  t 
runnin-   westward    along   the    pavement  of  that    s  rett    t r  rn 
the  direction  of  St.  George's  Road,  one  of  whom  collided  with 
Le  .   and  neart  k^ocUed'  her  down.       The  men  c.nt,nued  to 
nm  along  West  Princes   Street   as  far  as  Camngto         reet 

hen  th^,  ^^-^r^^z:f^r^z::Ji:^o:^ 

tprstree?':^  te'rlght.-    They   were  -"-—-- 
.and  Bhe  wondered  why  they  were  runnmg  in  that  manner. 
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When  <  ne  of  them  collided  with  her  hIic  obtained    a  profile 
view  of  both  their  faces  ;    she  also  had  a  back  view  of  them 
as  they  passed   her.       The  man   next   her,   and   who  collided 
with  her,  was  dressed  in  a  winter  overcoat  of  a  medium  >rrey, 
three-quarters   length,    reaching  past  his   knees.        He   had  a 
rlcisp-fittinfj,  dark  cloth  cap,  with  a  scoop  in   front.       It  wat 
a  plain  cap,  with  plain  sides  and  no  double  brim,  and  had  no 
buttons.        He   had    on   dark    trousers.        She  was  nut  sure 
wlicthi-r   his   bimts    were    black    or    brown.        Hi*    civat   w.n 
buttoned  (lose  up,  and  he  had  bis  hands  in  his  pockets.       He 
was  a   dark   man,    neither   tall    nor   short.        He  had    nf  ither 
beard  nor  whiskers.       She  could  not  be  positive  whether  be 
hiid   a   moustache  or  not.       She  saw  nothing  peculiar   about 
bis    nose.        He     wouhl     be     alxmt     .')     feet     S    inches     or     5 
fret     !)     inches     in     height.       The     other     man     w.is     jibout 
the   same    heipht.       He    had    dark    hair.       He    had    neither 
In-ard  nor  whiskers.       She  was  inclined  to  think  he  was  clean 
sh.tvpn.        He  had   no  hat  on,  and   he  was  not   carrvinfj  any 
hilt  in  l.i»  hand,  so  far  as  she  saw.       He  bad  on  a  navy  blue 
Milfon    coat,    with    n    dark    velvet    collar.       His    coat    was 
open.        He  had  on  a  dark   pair  of  trousers  and  li!  lek  boots. 
The  man   with   the   blue   coat  had    on  a   spotless    collar.        It 
looked  almost  new.       She  did  not  see  anything  peculiar  about 
his  nose.       This  man  had  his  ri<rht  arm  hanprinp  by  his  side, 
and  seemed   to   be  holdinp  somethinp  in  liis  hand.        He  had 
his  left  hand  at  his  side  as  he  passed  her  ;  but,  after  passing 
her,  he  seemed  to  carry  v.-.»atever  he  was  carrying  a  little  in 
front   I'f  him.       She  saw  no   man   running  away  by   himself, 
flat!   m   a  waterproof  coat   and   a    Donegal  hat.       She  heard 
of  the  murder  on  her  return  home,  at  ten  o'clock,    and  told 
her  8i.-iter8  about   the  men   she   had   seen.        The   same  week 
Khf  made  a  statemen.,  to  two  detectives.     She  was  interviewed 
liter   by   Superintendent   Douglas ;    Mr.    Stevenson,    the   chief 
eonstable ;     and  Mr.   Hart,  the  Procurator-fiscal.         She  was 
also  at  the  Western  Police  Office  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
several   suspects,   but  recognised  none  as   being  either   of  the 
men  she  had  seen  nmning  away.       On  21st  February  she  was 
shown   Slater,    among   twelve  to  fifteen   other    men,    in    the 
Central  Police  Station.       She  could  recognise  none  of  them 
by  their  front  face  view.       Having  seen  them  in  right  profile 
and  also  In  back  view,  she  pointed  out  Slater  as  the  further 
away  from  her  of  the  two  men  who  passed  her  on  the  night 
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.    ..  J  Wl,nt  led  her  to  point  out  Slater  was  hie 

head,  his  rather  short  neck,  and  ms  squ 

.„,•,»..  r...,e.   .   «,»jre   i^-.   "^TSl   .„d   t  profile 

ri;«:si«:"?::^ar :, .»..,  -.a  „„  p.- 

attendnip:  to  her  duties  in  tiie  ticKe  between  half- 

station  of  the  GMs,ow  Distnc  ^^l^^^^S^^e  turn- 
pa.t  .even  .id  e>.l-^^ck  a  -J  -^^^^  ^^  ,.,  ,i,,et. 
stile,  flung  down  a  l-ennx ,  an   .  w  m  .t^^bled  on  the  stair 

'^V^'^^",?  1  t'^rih^rS^  nfl^i:^.!  so  e^cited,  and 
and  caught  hold  of  ^'f .  \'""  7  .  ^^,^^^  „ut.  He  was  of 
,  ---;t,J  S^'l^ei'lX.e  a  h.ht  overcoat 
medium  hoiclit,  <l.1r^,  n^^""  ,    .  „      She  saw 

r^:i""rL":"^^i;":;i".r:tJiateratthe 

:i:::ati^:t;:e  prison.  wa.the.a,i.J^c^a^nat^ 

I.  stated  that^the  man^  ::^  JZ^:^^^^^  ^t.  She 
waterproof  produced,  butJ^as^  t hu  ^._^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

<ii^»>-^-*-,f^"'rirsiaters  photograph  and  read  the 
moustache.  She  »\''f  ;'^"  7iim  ^Ihe  time  could  not  have 
description  belore  identity  mg  turn. 

^.  lie      tlK-  fires  near  West  Geor^re  Street  the  man  had  a 
;.    f      ^  !Z   and  recived  a  ticket.        Witness  asked  ^ 
boy  who  was  reading  an  evening  paper  01.  the  oppo.te  ^at 
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if  there  was  any  clue  to  the  murderer.  The  boy  replied, 
"  No  there  is  not  any  clue  yet,  and  1  don't  think  there  is  any 
hkeliiiood  of  getting  one."  The  man  then  jumped  up  and, 
pushing  past  them,  ran  downstairs.  Witness  fo  lowed  him, 
an.l  saw  him  running  full  speed  across  to  Garscadden  Street. 
He  left  the  car  before  reaching  the  halfpenny  station.  ine 
prisoner  was  the  man.  He  had  been  unable  to  trace  the 
bov   who  at  that  time  was  a  regular  traveller  on  his  car. 

Having  dealt  ir.  some  detail,  as  befits  its  importance,  with 
the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  who  identified  Slater  either 
as  the  supposed  murderer  or  as  the  watcher  in  the  street,  we 
have  now  briefly  to  examine  the  circumstantial  evidence 
adduced  by  the  Crown  in  its  support.  c,„.„,.. 

The  main  facts,  so  far  as  these  were  ascertained,  of  blater  a 
life  in  Glasgow  during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
1908,  were  not  in  dispute,  and  may,  for  the  readers  con- 
venience, here  be  shortly  narrated  in  the  order  in  ;^l"ch  they 
occurred  from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  spoke  to  them 
at  the  trial.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  therefrom  formea 
the  ([uestion  at  issue. 

Oscar  Slater  (whose  real  surname  appears  to  be  Leschzmerj, 
a  Gorman  Jew,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  who  described  him- 
self indifferentlv  on  his  visiting  card  as  "  dentist  '  or  dealer 
in  diamonds  and  precious  stones."  arrived  in  Glasgow  from 
London  on  or  about  26th  October,  and  put  up  at  the  Central 
H<,tel  He  had  been  in  Glasgow  on  at  least  two  previous 
occasions,  vi..,  for  some  nine  months  in  1901,  the  year  of  the 
Gla.-^ow  Exhibition,  and  again,  for  what  period  is  not  stated, 
in  lOO.")  On  3rd  November  he  pledged  for  £6  with  J.  i>. 
Brvce.  pawnbroker,  two  gold  rinjrs,  three  pe-rl  studs,  and  other 
articles  in  tl.e  name  of  "  Oscar  Slater,  r  i  Station  Hotel. 

On  the  4th  he  was  joined  by  Andr/  ^ntoine  (who  in 

London  was  known  as  Madame  J-  ■  ad  her  servant, 
Schmalz.  The  three  then  took  lodp  .^  .r  a  week  at  136 
Renfrew  Street.  That  day  Slater  callod  on  Stuart  k  Stuart, 
house  furnishers.  St.  George's  Road,  saw  the  manager,  Isaac 
Paradise,  and  asked  their  terms  for  furnishing  a  house  on  the 
instalment  system.  He  gave  his  name  as  "  Mr.  Anderson. 
Following  upon  the  above  interview,  Slater,  as  "  A  Anderson, 
dentist.  36  Albemarle  Street.  Piccadilly."  called  on  J.  S.  Marr. 
house  agent,  and  proposed  to  take  a  flat  at  69  St.  George  • 
^^3^       On  the  6th  Mr.  Marr.  being  satisfied  with  the  refer- 
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ence,     given-Robert      Rogers   and    Davenport  &   Co .'    ^oth 
on  ond!^n-lot  the  dut  to  Slater  from  i:8th  November  t.ll  2^th 
May    U  o"j,  at  a  reat  of  M'^  per  annum.       Slater  again  cal^ 
on'stuart    ^'    Stuart,    and    selected    furn.ture    for    h.s    bouse 
to  the  value  of  £178   ICs.   6d.,  paid  £10  as  a  deposit,   and 
a.ree<l  to  pav  the  balance  by  monthly  instalments  of  £4.       On 
1.1.  he  Ordered   from   W.   Lyon,   stat.oner    Iresh  v.sitmg 
ds    .n    name    of    "A.    Anderson.    60    St.    Georee  s    Road, 
Charing  Cross.  Glasgow,  three  up.  right,      and    on  the  10th, 
bouMt  from  Hepburn  &  Marshall  a  set  of  household  tools    con- 
Sg  oi  a  haLmer,  screwdriver,   pliers,  '^c  on  a  card  for 
28      6d  The     furniture     havmg   been    delivered     Slater 

-'Madame,"    and    Schmalz  then   removed   to   the   flat   m   St 
G^^^e's     Road,     the    door     of     which   bore     the     name    of 
?'Tnde  son."       Antoine  explained  the  false  name  as  a  dev.ce 
to  evade  his  wife,  who  had  previously  interfered  with  them 

Duing  Slater'     stay  there  his   daily  habits    according  to 

the   evidence  of   Schmalz.    we.o   as    follows  :-he   rose    about 

9  30      nd  generally  went  out  in  the  forenoon    returning  for 

1       h    IpnT  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  always  dined  at  home, 

redinnerhou?being  seven  o'clock-though  Schmalz  had  seen 

t  as   !te  as  eight.      He  was  never  out  of  the  house  on  Sundays. 

No  denLtry  'business  was  carried  on  in  the  house,   and,   so 

»or  „«  Kbp  knew    her  master  had  no  occupation. 

It   appearri'om  the   evidence   that   Slater's  chief   friends, 

whHer  Glasgow,  were  the  witnesses  Cameron  and  Ra  tman 

with  whom  he  was  in  company  nearly  every  dav      JW    r« 

^^A    roll's    nublic-house,    Cowcaddens ;    the    Crown    tlaii 

Erd    ?ooms,'98    Sauchiehall   Street;    Johnston',   b.lhard 

Z       roo    ^  ^^  j^I^t^,  Club.  2G  India  Street; 

irthJ  M.olc;:  or  Sloper  Club    ..  ^^^^^^^J:^ 
Slater   afterwards  became   a   member.       The  two  last   namea 

'^^On'r'ISlt'imber  Slater  opened  a  Post  Office  Savings 
vn  tiie  i->"  Anderson,"   and  next  day 

On  the   Hth  he  p le  ged  with  A-   i-  }f^^^J^„       On  the 

;  bu;   tlie  ring,  but  offered  him  employment  as  a  canva.er. 
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which  he  declined.  He  did  not  give  his  name  or  address. 
On  the  16th  Slater  called  at  the  shop  of  11.  S.  Bamber,  hair- 
dresser, Charing  Cross,  and  was  shaved  by  the  witness  Nichols. 
He  then  had  a  moustache.  Nichols  observed  a  peculiarity 
about  his  nose— it  was  not  a  twisted  nose,  but  a  nose  that  had 
be'ii  broken.  He  made  some  purchases  there  in  the  name  of 
■  \uderson  "  that  day;  deposited  his  own  shaving  materials; 
and  continued  regularly  to  call  to  be  shaved,  several  times 
a  week,  till  25th  December.  On  the  I7th  he  ple<lged  with 
Liddell'  a  gold  purse,  fountain  pen,  three  pearl  studs, 
and  a  ring  for  £6,  and  on  the  following  day  he  obUined 
-vn  advance  of  £20  upon  a  diamond  crescent  brooch, 
givi,,.^  his  address  as  "  136  Renfrew  Street."  Between 
'1st  November  and  Ist  December  Slater,  in  Bamber  s  shop, 
offere.l  to  sell  to  Nichols,  who  was  shaving  him,  some  blankets, 
curtains,  and  kitchen  furniture,  which  he  said  we..'  quite  new 

About  '2:5rd  November  (four  weeks  before  the  murder), 
acordin"  to  the  witness  Rattman,  Slater,  in  Gall's  public- 
Louse,  wanted  to  sell  him  a  ring.  The  witness  Aumann  made 
an  offer  for  it,  which  .Slater  would  not  accept.  About  -i4th 
or  2r)th  November  Slater  called  at  the  Motor  Club  and  asked 
for  the  witness  Cameron,  who  came  out  and  took  him  upstairs. 
About  30th  November,  the  witness  Barr  met  Slater  in  the  Sloper 
Club  in  the  company  of  Cameron,  who  asked  him  to  propose 
.Slater  as  a  member.  Barr  demurred  to  doing  so,  as  Slater  s 
reputation  was  not  good,  but  ultimately  agreed  to  put  his  name 

On  1st  December  Slater  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Sloper 
Club  his  address  being  given  as  "  Renfrew  Street."  About 
the  4th  Slater  mentioned  to  Nichols,  who  was  shaving  him, 
that  he  had  lost  a  diamond  pin.  Nichols  advised  him  to 
communicate  with  the  police,  but  he  replied  it  was  best  to  leave 
them  alone  as  much  as  one  could.  About  this  date  Slater 
spoke  to  Aumann  of  his  intention  to  go  to  America.  He  said 
he  would  go  so  soon  as  he  got  rid  of  hi.s  house,  and  mentioned 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  San  Friinci.sco.  On  6th 
December  Slater  wan  seen  in  the  Motor  Club  with  Cameron  by 
the  witnes.s  Henderson.  He  then  wore  a  black  bowler  hat 
and  a  Melton  coat.  On  the  7tl.  Slater  pled-ed  w.th  Bryce 
a  pair  of  binocular  glasses  for  £'2  10s.  About  this  date  Slater 
told  Cameron  of  hi.   intention  to  go  abroad.       Between   this 
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time  and  21st  December  Slater  .as  seen  by  the  witness  M'l^ao 
every  second  or  third  night  playing  cards  ^^^^^  Eloper  Club. 
On  the  9th  Slater  sent  his  watch  to   Dent,   watchmaker 

ESrr  ''  xL^sltda;^!.  obUd  ..m  L.den 
a  further  advance  of  £10  upon  the  diamond  brood.       About 
th,s  date  Aumann,  by   Slater's  desire    inspected  t'^e  Aat  and 
furniture  at  69  St.  George's  Road,  ^ith  a  view  to  h.s  taking 
^m  over.       Aumann,  however,  declined  *«  ^^  -'^-^f^;;; 
Baid  he  would  look  out  for  some  one  else.       On  t^e^th  Slater 
n  name  of  "  Anderson,"  paid  £i  to  Stuart  &  Stuart  as  an 
Lament  to  account  of  the  price  of  the  J-niture  si^phed 
by  them.       About  11th  December  Slater  showed  Cameron  a 
letter  he  had  received   from  San  Francisco,   advising  him   to 
come  out.   as  business  was  good.     Slater  said  he  intended  to 
go,  and  gave  Cameron  his  address  there. 

^  About  ten   days   or   a  fortnight   before  ^hnstmas  (11th    or 
15th  December),  when  Slater  called  at  Bamber  s  »"  b^  ^^^^^^ 
as  usual,  Nichols  remarked  that  his  ^"^^^'^^''^l^rthe   first 
off,   and  that  day  he  shaved  Slater's  upper  hp   for  th.   first 
and  only  time.       Slater  told  him  he  was  a  dent  st,   and  was 
waiting  tor  his  partner  to  join  him.       He  mentioned  «evera 
Ic  s^Queensland   and   San   Francisco.        About   the  middle 
o     December,   Cameron    noticed   that   Slater    had  shaved   hj. 
mousuche;    he  commented  on  the  fact,  and  Slater  explained 
that  it  was  "  getting  a  bit  scraggy." 

About   15th  December  (ten  days  before   Chnstma       Slater 
Bhowed  Rattman   a   letter,  which  be  had  received  from   San 
Francisco,    and  said   he   intended   going   there   -   -on  -  he 
could  arrange  for  his  house  being  taken  over.       «"  t^«  ^^JJ- 
Sla  er    deported    £5    in    the    Post  Off,:e    Savings    Bank-the 
fast  "epos  t  he  made.       On  the  18th  or  19th.  Cameron  says 
he  saw  Slater  tor  the  last  time  before  the  murder,   and,  on 
one  or  other  of  those  nights,  the  witness  Barr  met  S  ater^   t 
the  Sloper  Club.       He  generally  saw  him  there  once  or  twice 
a  Ltk      Slater  was  ahfays  well  dressed.     He  never  saw  him 
«co-in<»  a  drab  or  fawn-coloured  waterproof. 

.,  Monday.  20.h  or  2...  >>-»f  ■, .-^^ 'I ;;".«''',  r':. 

subseaaentlv    Rave   iniormalioii    tu    t!ie  pniif.e,    sa 

the  So^r  Out  playing  "  poker."     He  was  then  clean  shaved. 
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or  had  a  very  s'liall  pr,,..  th  on  his  upper  lip.  He  wore  a 
dark  suit,  a  fa'vn  ovtrcoHt,  and  a  dark  cap.  On  that  occa- 
sion M'Lean  left  the  club  with  a  friend,  and  walked  home 
sfime  ten  yards  behind  Slater  and  another  member.  He  saw 
Slater  enter  the  close  in  St.  George's  Road.  Till  then  he 
hud  not  known  where  Slater  lived. 

The    divergent   accounts    oi    how  Slater    was    occupied    on 
Sunday,  the  '20t\i,  we  have  already  noticed. 

Before  considering  the  evidence  relating  to  the  eventful 
Monday,  "Jlst  December,  the  day  of  the  murder,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  mention  here  the  statements  of  Cameron  and  Rattman 
as  to  Slater's  ordinary  habits  and  appearance.  Cameron 
said  that  he  saw  Slater  frequently.  Slater  had  no  occupa- 
tion, and  was  seldom  out  until  mid-day;  he  was  a  gambler, 
and  frequented  the  Motor,  Sloper,  and  other  clubs.  He  and 
SUiter,  when  in  company,  filled  in  the  time  by  going  to  the 
skating  rink  in  Victoria  Road  in  the  afternoons,  to  a  music 
hall  in  the  evenings,  and  from  thence  to  the  Sloper  Club, 
where  cards  were  played  till  well  on  in  the  morning.  He 
ui^vi  r  saw  Slater  dressed  in  check  trousers  or  light-coloured 
spats  at  any  time  during  November  or  December.  As  a 
rule,  his  clothes,  with  the  exception  of  the  waterproof,  were 
dark.  lie  had  seen  liim  wearing  a  hat  like  production 
No.  44,  but  never  saw  him  with  a  cloth  hat  with  a  rim  round 
It  and  without  a  split  in  the  centre.  He  had  seen  him  in 
the  cap  produced,  No.  46,  but  Slater  generally  wore  a  black 
bowler    hat. 

Rattman  said  that  he  met  Slater,  while  in  Glasgow,  almopt 
daily,  in  Gall's  public-house  and  Johnston's  billiard  rooms 
(luring  the  day,  and  at  various  clubs  at  night.  He  never 
saw  Slater  wearing  light -check  trousers  or  light -coloured 
palters.  Once  or  twice  he  had  seen  him  in  brown  boots. 
He  never  saw  him  with  a  Donegal  hat,  but  had  seen  him 
v. caring  a  cap  with  the  sides  up.  His  clothes  were  generally 
dark  or  brown.  When  he  last  saw  him,  on  Thursday,  24th 
December,  Slater  was  wearing  a  dark  suit  and  a  bowler  hat. 

On  Monday,  the  2l8t,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Antoine 
and  Schmalz,  Slater  received,  by  the  morning  post,  two 
letters  :  one  from  his  friend  Rogers  in  London  (who  was  not 
called  as  a  witness),  saying  Slater's  wife  was  still  bothering 
hira  (Rogers)  for  money,  the  other  from  his  partner  Devote 
in  San  Francisco,  asking  Slater  to  join  him.       These  letters 
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h»  l,.d  L„.o„.lca  <1""«,,""« 'YiS^"  p^,„,l,„r,   .ml  r.i.rf 
it>  to  Dill     ^Ulcr   c^lKd  at   l.imieus   i  '     .       ..      h^ 

^>olore  upon  ,..e  <.ianK.na  l>-cl.  jnaU.^  iXO  -n^aU^    ^^^ 

rin,.  >^1-1>  l->  '-^  ^'^^:';r  ;"sHte  .rSchmalz' notice,  and 
After  lunch,  at  txvo  "  ^■1"\'^' 77;,;  „,,.  f.Uowinp  Saturday, 
-id  «he  could  ^'---.-/-J-L  :e\'y  tl,e/.ere  ^ing 
«ehmaU  overheard  ^;^*  -^^,.^,„..  „,ter  offered  the  pa.-rj 
to  San  Francisco.       In  ti.e  ai  MLcan,  named 

ticket  for  the  brooch  to  a  fnend  of  the  -tne  ^^^^   .^^^ 

Anderson,    in  the   Sloi>er   Club.        At  4.5  ^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

:;nrirtr:h:;^.:rTd '.read,    advanced 

too  much  on  it.       Slater  th^n  '^^.^^^^  ,„  the  envelope, 

A    5  p.m.,  a«  "PP-j;:^;;™,^   p'osted   to   the   Post   Of«ce 
a   letter,    written  bj    SU^er  P^_^^^_^^     _^^^.^^    ,j^„,    ,, 

Savinsrs    Rank.    %\cst    Kchu  >-^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,,.g,„t 

„oney  be  sent  at  once,  it  P-^^e  b>     n  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

call  to  America  because    us  wife  ^^"«     ;  j.^„„,  the  Central 

along  with  a  third  man  -'-'"/J^^^  j^,  ...Unston'.  billiard 
finishing  a  game  of  three  '-'1^^  J'  J  '^^  -,„  ,,,,.t  6.20. 
,,,™h.  Rentield  «t--';''"^/,;;U  ceded  in  selling  the 
R.ttman  asked  him  whether  I-  -  -^^^  ^^,  slater  said 
pa.T,  ticket,   and  he  rephe.1  t  at  he  ha  ^^^^^^^^.^^ 

L    wa.  going  home   to   dinne    ,    and   «n  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^ 

^^-*';;:^:C^i::^::nr:or:ndseeyou."       Sla..r 

r'Sh::i.emaine^-^:;--;Srsde:^ 
game  was  finished  two  "^  ;»^-  —  ^^  e.40.  Johnston^ 
1  u.-tt^on  says  at  b..50  ,   Auiiiu"'  >  T^rnved 

tun—K '"'"'•'•"      ■'  ,  ,     _    „_j  riibb    the  marker,   prnveu 

the  proprietor  of  the  -1"-'  ^l^J^'  ,,,„nv  played,  was 
that  the  table.  »P-  "j'f  J^Vo  Johnston  had  gone  out 
engaged  that  day  from  5.8  to  b.iu. 
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f,„    „a   at  the  time,    and   Gibb   did   not   recollect   who   were 
p, '..,.'  there  that  afternoon.       Nehher  Hattman  nor  Aumann 
cmS    ^member  how   Slater  .n«  then   .Irensed.    but  Rattman 
h    had  a  moustache  about  a  quarter  of  an  .neh  h.n,  winch 
b",!.'  ,lark,  was  quite  noticeable.       Hattman  would  never  ha>e 
t.k.n  him  for  a  clean-shaven  man  that  day. 
*^';  ti;    and    Schmalz    swore    that   Slater    dined    at    home 
t|,,t  evening  as  usual  at  seven  o'clock.       The  munlcr.  as  -e 
Row    was   committed   between   .even    and   ten    mumtes    past 
",■;     n.l  the  man  believed  bv  Mrs.  Liddcll  t..  be  Slater  ws 
Ttlrnhn,  at  the  railing  in  Queen's  Terr.ce  at  hve  m.nutes  to 

''l";„.t  9.45  that    night    the   door   bell   of   the  Motor  Club 
24   India  Street,    rang,    and   on   the    witness  Henderson    (the 
fh.,.mast..r)  ope;ing  the  door,  he  f-"lj;^7Vj:;^:,r  ^ft 
into  the  hall.        He   was    not    a    member   of   the  f^'^ 
Ilendcson  knew  him  by  sight^  hav.ng  tw.ce  -J  ^'m  there 
with  Cameron.     Slater  aske<l  Henderson  it  he  had  "^^J   ^'^^^J 
in  the  nlub.  and  said.  "Give  me  what  you  have   and   I  ^^W 
pive    -ou  a'cheque."       Henderson  repUed  that  h.s  c^.mmj  t^ 
did  not  allow  him  to  lend  mot.ey,   and  suggested  that  Slater 
W.M  go  "  next  door"  (the  Sloper  Club),  and  ask  Cameron 
for    it.       Hemarking    that   Cameron    was     'no    "«^.      "^ 
hen  left;  he  did  not  go  into  the  club  next  door    but    urn^ 
t.,  the  .i.'ht,  to  Klmbank  Crescent.       He  was  not  in  the  hall 
t tre-than  four  or  five  minutes.     He  had  a  ;»>«^  -^f  ;t 
"  like  stubble."  and  was  wearing  a  waterproof  hke  that  pro 
du  ed    No.   4  ).   and  a  Donegal  hat,   of  different  -lour  and 
T.     r.,m    hat   No     44.        Henderson   saw   no  discomposure 
X^    ;rdre::;tt  he  seemed   to  be  ^f^^^^^^-'-Z 
„...,Ut  he  had  been  losing  -->„  te^^^^S^T.^t    at 
wanted  to   continue   play.        It  ^  '^    ''®^^^™,    „    ,  •  ,^„1,    „„ 
UM   that    day    Slater    had    received    £30   from    Liddell 

''Wiirtference    to    the   incident    spoken   to    by   Hende.on 
there  .as  produced   at  the  trial   a   letter.   -"-  by   Slater 
to  his  friend.  Hugh  Cameron  in   Glasgow,  on   2"d   ^"""-Jjj 
from  the   Tombs   Prison.    New   York,    a   copy   of    ^hich    will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.       He  writes— 
I  don't  deney  I  have  ^-n  'n  hi.  [Hen^er^n-«|  pjace  ^f-.J^^^ 
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point.  I  a.  ri«ht  to  a.U  fov   -e   jnoney.       TheJ^Hy  c^ac^^w- 

tifl  pt"   UXr;UfeTrrh'rbet  .Ln  the  „.u.aer  wa. 
committed. 

On  Tuesday,  22nd   December,  the  day   after   the   murder. 
Slater  called   at  four  o'clock  at   Bryce's  pawnshop,   saw  the 
tuness   Kempton.    and   redeemed   a   pa.r   of  pr.sm  binocular 
glares,   which  he  had  pledRcd  on   the   7th.        He  mentioned 
Sat  l;  was  going  to  America,   and  asked  witness  about  the 
t  hor  Line.'    He  was  then  dressed  in  a  dark  ov-coat  and 
a  hard  hat.  and  had  a  slight,  stubbly  '"«-*-^^^  J"  .^^^^^^^^ 
nr    Wednesday     22nd   or    23rd    December.    Slater    called    at 
Bambers   shop  and  was  shayed  by  Nichols,  who   stated  that 
Slater  t  Id  him  he  was  going  to  Queensland  on  the  fol  owmg 
Wednesday   (the  30th).        Slater  said   that  his  wife   was  not 
g  .    g    '  1    him.  as  the  weather  was  too  cold,  but  she  w^  to 
foUotv   in  the  summer.        He  showed   no  sign  of   "ci  -en  • 
On  one    or   other    of   these    dat^s    Cameron  met   ^l^'ter    who 
Ze  him  the  pawn  ticket  for  the  brooch,   and  asked  h.m  to 
Tile    .i   it    among   his    friends   for   £10.       Cameron    tned 
trsell   the  ticket  to  two  people,   but  was  unsuccessful,    and 

'T  W^ii^sd^r^lird.    Slater    receiyed    from    the   Glasgow 

to  morrow  night  for  the  Continent."       Between  four  and  five 
n    the    afte,;oon.     Shiter    called    at    Cooks     t^-"-^    f^' 
Buc  anan  Street,   saw  th,    witness  Bain,   and   inquired  for   a 
'icLss  two-berth  cabin  for  himself  and  h.  wife  by    h 
"  Lusitania."  from  Liverpool,  on  Saturday.   2Cth        He  gaye 
hi^  ^ame   Lnd    address   as   "  Oscar   Slater,    c,  o   Andenjon    69 
St    GeorLn-s  Koad,  Glasgov./'       He   was   asked   to   call  back 
ntt  r?  when  th;  agent  should  have  heard  from  the  C..a^ 
Company ,  with  whom  he  was  to  communicate.     That  evening, 
betwe  L  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  as  Kattman  and  Aumann  were 
plying    billiards    in    Johnston's    billiard    rooms.    Slater    and 
Seron  came  in    and   sat   watching  the    game.        Johnston 
the  proprietor,  asked  them  if  they  v  anted  a  guiuc,  but  Slater 
satd'that  the;  would   not  play  that  night.       His  upper  hp. 
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aaid  Johnston,  wa«  then  a  little  dark,  he  had  not  much  to 
show,  but  he  wai  not  exactly  clean  shaven.  Gibb,  the 
marker,  remembered  seeing  Sinter  on  this  occasion,  but  not 
Ciinuron.  Slater's  moustache  was,  he  said,  quite  noticeable 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  sixteen  fe-t  distant.  He  had 
about  a  fortnight's  growth  on  his  upper  lip  ;  no  one  could 
have  taken  him  for  a  clean-shaven  man.  When  the  game 
was  finiahel  at  11.20,  Slater,  Cameron,  and  Ruttmun  left 
together,  Cameron  saying  good-night  to  the  others  at  the 
corner  oi  Cambridge  Street  and  Sauchiehall  Street,  while 
Rattman  went  on  with  Slater,  and  parted  \\ith  him  at  hii 
liouKc  in  St.   George's  Road. 

On  Thursday,  '2it\i  December,  Slater  received  at  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  the  proceeds  of  the  2^ 
per  cent.  Consols,  which  had  been  sold  on  his  instructions, 
the  amount  paid  to  him  being  £49  Ts.  2d.  Rattman  said 
that  on  this  (lute  he  saw  Slater  for  the  last  time  before  he  left. 
iSluter  asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  in  his  house  next  day 
(Christmas  Day),  but  Rattman  did  not  do  so.  Slater  said 
notliint;  to  him  on  this  Thursday  as  to  his  intention  of  sailing 
,.n  tht"  fallowing  Saturday.  About  four  o'cl(-ck  the  same 
afternoon  Slater  called  at  Cooks'  office  in  Buchanan  Street, 
and  again  saw  the  witness  Bain,  who  had  heard  from  the 
Cunurd  Company  offering  rooi  .  i.lG,  at  £12  rate,  by  the 
'•  Lusitania,"  sailing  on  Saturday,  'iGth  December.  Bain 
showed  Slater  the  room  on  the  ship's  plan,  but  the  latter  said 
he  preferred  an  outside  cabin,  and  could  do  better  in  Liver- 
pool. Bain  said  if  he  booked  the  one  offered  then  he  could 
adjust  matters  in  Liverpool,  and  Slater  said  he  would  call  back 
next  day.  He  did  not  do  so,  and  that  day  (Friday,  25th) 
B.iiii  wrote  to  the  Cunard  Company  asking  thrm  to  release  the 
cabin,  and  to  let  him  know  if  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slater  "  booked 
with  them  on  Saturday. 

Cameron  stated  that  sliortly  after  four  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
the  -J  1th,  at  the  corner  of  Gordon  Street  and  Renfield  Street  lie 
met  Slater,  who  said  he  was  looking  for  the  Cunard  Line 
shipping  office,  in  Jamaica  Street,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
sailings  to  America.  Cameron  accompanied  him  there; 
Shiter  went  into  the  Cunard  office  and  got  a  pamphlet.  When 
he  came  out  he  remarked  to  Cameron,  who  had  been  waiting 
lor  him  outside,  that  perhaps  the  "  Campania,"  sailing  on 
Saturday   week  (2nd  January,    'x?09),    might  suit  him.        ue 
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-r  :^';;;:M;::::^r"!:r;::.":i^ ;::. ...;;.  ■  ^  - 

lt-r>i  ^;::,=  s,rx  t  L;':r.:-^ 

had.  ..  .lo-cnbe.!  1,y  '  J™'""' ,„,,;'  „,,  „sl„u.     l»»e 

Viz  :....™o.«i  se,.,,,:,i, ..  ->■  ^  --;;^:;: :  u ., 

*„„„,»  .n,l   '-•'■'"    "^^ifi^rTI,,.!....  ' .rH..™c«   .f  a,. 

He  a  ke     and  obt.in.  a  from  Mr«.  Frecdmau  a  loan  c^  ^  - 
He  asB-tu  »  vr,^    Kr.-pdman    who  was  not  called 

t^^-'".^^^"^:;  ;:;r  :'n  t^  v'v,:::!":::.;.  onn. .«t„ 

P'";-\'"'"-    ,.,    ,,^v  Salter  called  at  Baml.er's  shop,   and  was 

:;^t.       Slater  toM  Nieho.  ^'-as  ^av,n,  ^as,ow^h.^  ^ 
and  wa8  «aiUnf:  next  day  by  the       l'"^'^-'  "^  ^^       ^^  ^^^ 

left  the  shop  he  reinove.1  the  .hav.n,^  -^'^;""^^  ^  .    '  ^  j,,, 
previously  deposited  there  for  Ins  own  use.       Durmg 
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week  of  his  viHits  NitliulK  .bsi-rveil  ii..  .lirtcrt-nce  ii  apf'-ar 

irice,  eicqit  that  Le  was  weniiii!.'  a  peculuir  vent.  '  I'l  ''"U 
Slutir  111  various  suits,  .n<l  weti  nt-'  ft  dark  '>lue  !■  rcoftt.  out 
at.'    ■'  li^'ll'   la«ii-ci>l<iiiuil  (iven'oat. 

1 1. .a  ttlttrii..i.n  (Cliii-itmiis  Uuy)  the  .It-i-ription  ..f  the  hi-,)- 
|,.  vi.,|  iiiiiriU'rti ,  f-'ivtii  .y  the  ^rl  Bminwm.ui.  ui>|.<'iirf<l,  Uv 
I  •  ivuthi.nty  ol  f'"'  poiif  m  *''*'  **"  "'I'lock  .tlitioi'-  of  tii^' 
Chi-L'o'.v   i!Vi'Tiiii<r   I,.  uxiKilitMS-   '■'-•.    .VV"".    o'H   C"/?  .(■//. 

At  (•)   jKin.  Shtt.T    ipuii.  won  Hl•t^w  ^     ir.<»  Hevtii 

o'cI'kI;  John  Cfttnc    'H.  cty  p>it.  ,1'!  tlint        luia,  ^^    ■'-  h« 

i.i.ntifu.l    IS  Shil        M"  IvJ  to  hiiii  ut  t!.=    Tent,. J  *<!M  an<i 

!..|(1  him  to  cull    -.i'    "■>  >■■   <iPi,Tt'<.-' H   V.».-y\  I        H<.mr 

t!iP  I'uck  of  cif-'ht  ,      :c>rk    '     III'  "ive  the  ■     mv  of  ■ 
A'.i'u' with  iuiotlii     [I'lrti       Mil.    ;i\)  Cnmer' -  ^\':it        ^ln' 
a.  ilircctcH,  hut.  *..  in;  *;ike.  callci  Hift  lit       •   tnj,  H  ■*  v. 
,  f  the  thill!         m   the  litt.r  he  s:iw  the  mm.  who  hi'  -n< 
hint,  iind  t.vo  "    ..  .  11.      He  n  moved  ten  artic     ■<  ' 
I,     Irirrov    ;.,  n  ,    •  "en trill  Station  t..r  th'-  O.T) 
anil  !.    •■■■•..rt)l         Shiter  met  him  at  the  stati 
Cimeiui.    .ouhl   not   ^ily    wheth.  >•  he  wii     thei. 

III.! 

.Mnrf   "'    and   Isabella        .«1ih.      no   i       '    in  tin    ♦' 
Slater.      !:i  knew   him  hy    siffht    i»   "  An  n.      ' 

the  poi'  •'■  'mI!  ne  at  tlieiv    '<»••   !'or  Inert.', 
that    "  .\iiiieisi.n  "    ocnipied    lUc    liouw   below  ;        d, 
„vrr   til'     -tairs    «hilc   the    luf«raui     wn-    he:  i?   t         re« 
Shiter    .,aiuiiii«r    it    .it.      Tlie    t  rii-    was     al      it    .^.:H) 
w.iy    then    (lre«so<l     in     "     hi'"' 
hoots.       They  naid  !.'■  had   im 
!ii-  upper  Up  v.:is  ch:it  .  n, 

iii'l    saw   theni    watci.ui.     iiim. 
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ifoat.    n    I    t.    and 

on.Htac!  u.        They   we 

.,!.';.    h"  loo!  ip  »'    ill'       • 

it    the   li.        •   o!.    f<    t, 

..."     a  ,..nt   it       le 
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same  Ktair,    aUo    witn 

saw  from  her  wiiido> 

S  hmalz.      They  wal 

awav   bv   himself.        Atitoim-   and 

walked  i..L'ether  to  Ch       n^  Cross, 

an  ■  drove  to  the  Centr;.    -^tati^.n. 

tn  .irriving  there  at  >         the  cab  dooi   wa^  opened  !       .    "les 

icey,    railway    porter,     vho    was    waiting    with    the    porter 

lon  r.nd  the  b!=r?s?=         ^''at*"     '"-^  *^^  *^"  women  pot 

S'    ter   told    fr  i"       to    'lav      Mie    luorpncre    lalielled    for 
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Liverpool  by  the  0,5  train  ;  and,  this  having  been  done,  Tracey, 
by  order  of  the  guard,  pat  it  into  the  rear  brake  van.  He 
did  not  know  what  tickets  Slater  had.  Only  one  of  the  two 
women  truvelk'd  with  him.  Tracey  said  Slat«r  that  night  had 
a  moustache.  It  was  quite  noticeable.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  Slater,  but  failed  to  recognise  either  Autoine 
or  Scl.maiz.  John  Brown,  booking  clerk.  Central  Station, 
said  there  were  few  people  travelling  by  that  train,  being 
Christmas  night.  Among  the  tickets  which  he  is.sued  by  the 
9.5  were  tw"o  third  class  singles  to  London  and  two  third 
class  singles  to  Liverpool.  He  recollected  selling  the  two 
London  tickets  to  a  man  with  a  slight  moustache,  who  was  very 
like  Slater,  but  he  could  not  swear  to  it.  The  Liverpool 
tickets,  so  far  as  he  remembered,  were  is.sued  separately  to  two 
different  persons.  It  was  a  regular  practice  to  travel  with  a 
(>oiidon  ticket,   and  break  the  journey  at  Liverpool. 

On  'JGth  December,  about  \->.:W  p.m.,  a  man  wearing  a  soft 
hat  and  a  blue  f>vercoat  entered  the  offices  of  the  Cunard 
C'mpany  in  Liverpool,  saw  John  Forsyth,  manager  of  the 
h  rr  nd  cla.ss  department,  and  asked  for  accommodation  for  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  by  the  "  Lusitania,"  sailing  that  day. 
Strangely  enough,  Forsyth  offered  him  room  K76,  the  very 
cabin  which  Slater  iiad  refused  in  Glasgow.  The  man  said, 
"  No,  I  do  not  like  that,  it  is  inside  ;  it  was  offered  me  by 
your  agents  in  Glasgow."  He  appeared  to  regret  having 
made  the  remark,  and  said  no  more.  He  seemed,  to  witness, 
somewhat  nervous,  and,  while  he  was  talking,  looked  at  the 
door  as  if  exi)ecting  some  one.  Forsyth  asked  him  what  he 
refiuired,  and  he  rejilied  that  he  wanted  an  outside  room. 
After  some  discussion,  an  outside  cabin  was  agreed  upon, 
and  £28  in  Scotch  notes  paid  for  the  two  tickets.  Forsyth 
asked  the  man's  name,  ami  he  said.  "  Otto  Sando."  He 
spelt  it,  "  S-a-n-d-o,"  remarking,  "  It  is  not  Sandow,  the 
strong  man.  '  He  then  filled  up  the  requisite  application  form, 
giving,  inter  nlia,  liis  destination  and  American  address  as 
"  Chicago,  .30  Staate  Street."  Slater  was  undoubtedly  the 
man,  and.  sai<l  Forsyth.  "  he  can  recognise  me,  too." 

While  in  Liverpool  Slater  wrote  from  the  liondon  A  North- 
western Station  Hotel  a  letter  in  German  to  his  friend  Ratt- 
nian,  a  transl.ition  of  which  will  be  f.mnd  in  the  Appendiy, 
giving  as  his  reason  for  not  saying  gc.od-bye,  his 
"  absolutely  suddenly  "  leaving  Glasgow,  "  Freedman's  girl  " 
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having  taken  over  his  flat ;  and,  further,  stating,  "  My  French 
girl  leaves  for  Paris  from  here."  Their  arrangements  con- 
cluded, and  the  duties  of  friendship  thus  discharged,  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  Sando  "  sailed  the  same  day  in  the  "  Lusitania  " 
for  New  York. 

Whether  or  not  Slater's  departure  from  Glasgow  was,  in 
tho  words  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  "  a  flight  from  justice,"  or, 
as  Mr.  M'Cluro  put  it,  an  act  in  which  "  nothing  suggesting 
ubterfugo  occurs  until  the  ticki-ts  were  taken  at  Liverpool 
in  the  name  of  Otto  Sando,"  vas  a  question  for  the  jury;  and 
tlicy  determined  it  against  the  prisoner.  The  explanation  given 
by  Antoine  of  Slater's  concealment  of  his  destination  was,  in 
till'  first  place,  because  of  his  wife,  and,  secondly,  in  case  of 
tho  landlord  of  the  hou<«e  and  the  furniture  company  bothering 
Mrs.  Freedman  about  the  flat.  Tliis  do»'s  not,  however, 
exiihiin  why  he  failed  to  disclose  the  date  of  his  departure  to 
iii>;  intimate  friends  Cameron  and  Rattman. 

Having  recorded  the  facts  with  regard  to  Slater's  behaviour, 
as  disclosed  in  the  proof,  we  have  now  only  to  consider  the 
purport  of  tho  medical  evidence  adduced.  It  will  be  remem- 
beixJ  that  the  police,  when  searching  Slater's  lu^age  on  his 
return  from  New  York,  found  in  one  of  his  trunks  a  hammer, 
which  he  h.ad  bought  on  10th  November,  as  before  mention  '\ 
With  this  weapon  the  Crown  undertook  to  prove  that  the  mui  '  r 
had  been  committed.  Professor  Glaister  deponed  that  he  did 
not  find  in  the  dining-room  of  15  Queen's  Terrace  any  imple- 
ment that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
murdering  Miss  Gilchrist.  He  was  clear,  from  the  spattering 
of  blood  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  injuries  had  been 
produced  practically  at  the  point  where  the  body  was  found, 
^itiiin  an  area  bounded  by  a  radius  of  three  feet  from  the  head  ; 
iTiJ,  from  his  experience,  his  view  was  that  the  assailant  knelt 
on  the  woman  B  chest,  and,  kneeling  upon  the  chest,  struck 
violently  at  the  head  with  the  implement  that  he  employed. 
From  tho  nature  of  the  injuries  inflicted  witness  inferred  that 
the  weapon  was  not  uniformly  the  same  at  the  striking  part : 
tho  wounds  were  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  a- '  the  left 
eyeball,  in  a  burst  condition,  was  driven  into  the  That 

indicated  that  the  weapon  must  have  been  of  a  f  char- 

acter, because  a  larger  weapon,  that  would  have  i  likely 

to  have  caused  the  larger  wounds,  could  not  have  entered  the 
orbit.  The  hammer,  No.  47,  could,  in  his  opinion,  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  man  and  forcibly  wielded  (plus  the  kneeling 
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1  I  *Ua  'v'u.T  '«.  foiir.  1  on  the  body, 
on  the  chest),  have  ^^^f^^^J^^ C'^,,  different  clasBe. 
That  instrmnuit  account..!  '»«",;  ,,„«8.e„mination 

of  wounds,  p..  ticularly  the  «>ye  --     ^  ,,  ^H.mmer  wa«  used, 
the  witness  could  not  ->'  l-^u        tha    t  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

His  view  of  the  course  ol  the  .^^^''""  ,  ^^.^^   ^  blow 

o„  her  fwt.  f.c.ng  her  -f^  ;/,:,;',/ the  floor;  the 
,,th  Bomethin,  and  ...  ^^^^J^lt  on  her.  fracturing 
HssaUant  instantly  pnunce.   on  1^*  J'^ j^'^  ^.^.j  Wows; 

,,,  .ib«  and  breast  bone  f  "-'f  ^^^.^'^  ^'^l,  pJo<luced  those 
„,1    that    the    instrument,    wl  at  s.r     ij-^  .^P  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^^j^ 

frightful  injuries  upon  her  .icau  between 

twenty  an.l  forty  blows  mu.  t  i  continuous 

bphtning  rapid.ty.  ^^^J;';  ..^a  vtLng  further.  The 
assault  before  the  assadant  '•<>''«»'■  (^. ,„,,,)  tl.  n,?bt 
„,an  who  applied  the  ^;'°1^"^''' "''j".^^  'fairly  large  extent 
^-  "'  T^l^M:d'%trnlUl  n^t  escapj  nor  the 
bespattered  with  bloo.L     ii^.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^jjy 

i,nplement  he  e.nployed         '  J^J     "     ^.^  experience. 
«ma,hed  hoad«  w.tness  had  ^^^^J^^^  '"^.^j^  p^.W  Glaister. 
Dr.  Hugh  Gait,  who,  m  conjunction  w.tn  ,j^^ 

,2^    made'    the    po.-mortem    ^^^   "^  ,;;7^^^^^^^^^ 

„,.„.ber  of  ^;-;;^  -^Xa  ^  -"^^  "'^  ^ 
not  under  fifty  or  mxi>  .  p  '  ^p„„;ve      The  hammer.  No. 

smashing  m  this  ease  was  --^  J^*7  ^^  ,„  ,ross-e.amina- 
47,  could  produce  the  uuur.es  w  tn^  s-  w^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
tion  witness  admitted  th.a    «  P-  ^^  ^^^^^,^   ,.,,,, 

a  heavier  weapon.        It  wa      mp  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^ 

...strumen,  had  U-en  ^'^'^^^^^^  .f.^,,,  the  mjury  to  the 
.„d  with  si.  ,  .^s^        ;       ^^]  ;:;\.ivcn>een  produced  by  a 

,,e  wa.  t ';;;";  ^.;2le\er  than  the  hammer  in  question, 
weapon  of  gieattr  diameit  examma- 

Professor  (Haister  also  •^;i;;;'^;y;tim  as    efore  mentioned, 
tion  of  the  four  artic  es  -  -^  ^  ;'^^"j  I™  ;„,  (,)  ,„,,,.     W.th 

'^f  ^'  l"  .:  LI     S;    -- "J  -'-»'•  ^^^-  treatmentand 
r^::^  ^^tc^^r—ion.     ....1     -puscular     bo^ie. 
n„,r    in    general    appearances    man.mahan    re<i    blooa 
resembl  ng    m    P^"^'-"'      ?  ^„,,„   „„„„„,   of  material 

rfimuscles;   but.   b\    reason  '"  /"  ,,,„..  i...  emrlnved. 
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of  w  U.-r      No  stains  were  found  upon  the  hat.     The  hammer, 
from  the  licad  t..  lialfwav  down  the  shall,  had  the  appearance 
„f    having    lH;en    scrubbed,    the    surface    of    the    wood    being 
rou'henc.l  an.l  hUached.     Yellowish  stains  were  found  on  both 
s„it^  of  the  head  and  on  the  flanges,  which,  on  examination, 
h„wed  coii.uscuhir  bodies,  resembling  red  blood  corpuscles  of 
the  mammalian  type.     For  the  reason  already  adduce.l.  witness 
uas  unable  to  state  positively  that  these  were  red  blood  cor- 
puscles.    The  auger,  on  examination,  gave  no  indication  of  the 
•  .lesenee   of   blo<Kl.        Ill    cross-examination  witness   said    that 
in  his  first  report  to  the  p<.lice,  dated  llind  December,  it  was 
stated    '•  On  examination  we  f..uml  that  adhering  to  the  metal 
of  the  instrument   [the   augerj   were  several   prey  hairs,    and, 
,„  a.lditl.m.  uiiat  .-<.vme.l  to  be  I.Io.hI."       Witness  ha.l  examinwl 
tNunty  stains  in   all  on  the  waterprot.f,  and  only  m  some  of 
them  did  he  find  the  corpuscular  bodies  ref-  rred  to.     He  found 
no  stains  in  the  pockets  of  the  waterproof.        Witness  could 
not  positively  prove  that  any  -rticle  found  in  tho  possession 
.,f  the  accused  contained  blood.     In  reply  to  the  judge,   if  it 
were   n<.t  a   case   of   murder,    but   some   commercial   question, 
ju.lging  from  his  very  long  experience  of  examination  of  such 
st.iins    witness  would  without  hesitation  say  that,  in  his  view, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  these  were  red  blood 

corpuscles.  . 

Professor    Harvey    LittUjolm,     who,    in    conjunction    with 
Professor  Glaister.  had  examined  the  articles,  concurred. 

For  the  defence.  Dr.    W.   G.    Aitchison   Robertson  deponed 
that    looking  to  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of  the  wounds.  h<- 
conslderetl  the  hammer  productni  a  very  unlikely  weapon.     He 
had  examined  the  hammer  for  blood  stains,  but  found  no  sign 
of  blood  ab<.ut  it,   and  he  saw  no  appearance  of  the  handle 
having  been  washed  or  scraped.       'ITie  man  who  committed 
the  murder  as  described  would,  in  the  opinion  of  witness,  be 
more  or  less  covered  with  blood.     Witness  had  examined  the 
waterproof  coat  an.l  found  no  signs  of  blowl  whatever  upon  it. 
In  cross-examination  witness  said  that  his  evidence  was  given  on 
the   facts   as   disclosed    in    Profes.sor   Glaister's    report.        The 
wound  wherebv   the  left  eyeball  was  driven   ii,   was  2   inches 
by  f  inch,  which  was  much  larger  than  tiie  head  of  the  hammer. 
Witness  thought  a  heavy  poker  or  crowbar  more  likely  to  have 
prmluced  the  injuries,  by  beating  and  thrusting  with  it.     He 
ooul.l  not  see  how  the  spindle-shaped  wounds  could  have  been 
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produced  l)y  the  lianimer.     He  made  no  tests  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  blood. 

Dr.  Aleiander  Veitch,  who  had  also  examined  the  hammer 
and  coat,  found  absolutely  no  appearance  of  blood.  He  con- 
sidered the  hammer  produced  an  unlikely  instrument  to 
inflict  the  injuries  described  ;  a  blunt  instrument,  such  as  a 
piece  of  railinj:,  a  crowbar,  or  a  larprer  hammer,  would  be  more 
likely.  Tlio  assailant  could  not  escape  getting  a  good  deal 
of  biood  nn  his  own  per«on.  Had  the  hammer  produced  been 
used  by  tho  assailant,  it  would  necessarily  have  had  a  lot  of 
blood  about  its  head,  and  probably  all  over  it.  His  hands 
would  probably  b«  bloody,  and  witness  would  have  expected 
to  see  some  sipn  of  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  handle. 
There  was  no  si^rn  of  scraping  or  scrubbing.  In  cross-examina- 
tion, witness  had  never  seen  a  case  where  there  was  such  an 
amount  of  mauling.  The  weapon  used  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  twice  as  large  as  the  hammer  produced.  Had  the  latter 
been  used,  lie  would  have  exp-Hited  a  class  of  fracture  which 
was  not  present,  i.e.,  a  depressed  fracture,  penetrating,  and  of 
comparatively  small  size.  He  made  no  analysis  of  the  stains 
fomd  on  either  of  the  articles. 

With  reference  to  the  failure  of  Drs.  Aitchison  Robertson 
and  Veitch  to  discover  blood  stains  on  the  waterproof,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  twenty-five  suspected  portions  had  been  cut 
out  of  it  by  Professor  Glaister  prior  to  its  being  examined  by 
them.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  as  a  point  of  interest,  that 
neither  at  the  instance  of  the  prosecution  nor  of  the  defence 
was  the  metal  head  of  the  hammer  removed  from  its  soft  white 
wood  shaft.  Had  this  been  done  the  question  at  issue  would 
probably,  to  th;it  extent  at  least,  have  been  settled. 

The  condition  of  the  hammer  and  waterproof  was  of  vital 
importance  to  tho  frown  case,  for  these  were  the  only  links 
between  Slater  and  the  murder.  Apart  from  them,  nothing 
incriminating  was  found  in  his  possession.  In  the  seven  trunks 
belonging  to  him  the  police  discovered  neither  Donegal  hat, 
light-coloured  cloth  overcoat,  check  trousers,  fawn  spats,  nor 
brown  boots.  No  proof  was  offered  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  Miss  Gilchrist  or  of  her  jewels  :  none  of  the 
deceased's  property  was  trace<l  to  him,  and  nothing  proved  to 
be  his  was  found  in  her  house.  With  the  exception  of  the 
disputable  stains  on  the  waterproof,  no  article  of  clothing 
belonging  to  lum  was  bloodstained 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  both  Antoine 
and  Schmalz  swore  that,  so  far  aa  they  knew,  none  of  Slater'a 
clothes  were  washed,  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed  during 
their  last  week  in  Glasgow.  With  regard  to  the  hammer,  they 
stiitcil  that  it  was  solely  used  by  SchmaL  for  breakin<;  coals. 
It  was  kept  in  the  drawer  of  the  hatstand  in  the  hall — not,  one 
would  think,  the  most  convenient  receptacle  ;  it  was  never  out  of 
the  house,  and,  to  their  knowledge,  was  neither  washed  nor 
Kcraped.  The  Lord  Advocate,  with  tact  and  good  taste,  waived 
his  right  to  cross-examioe  the  girl  Antoine,  whose  position  as 
a  witness  in  the  case  was  plainly  indicated  by  Lord  Guthrie 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Schmalz,  however,  was  subjected 
to  a  trenchant  cross-examination,  from  which  ordeal  she 
emerged  comparatively  unscathed,  either  because  she  told  the 
truth  and  knew  nothing  to  incriminate  Slater,  or  because  she 
wiis  a  match  for  her  learned  adversary. 

A  fact  most  damaging  to  the  prisoner's  character  was  elicited 
by  the  Lord  Advocate  from  the  witness  Schmalz.  She  admitted 
that  Antoine,  obviously  with  Slater's  concurrence,  had  led, 
hntli  in  London  and  Glasgow,  an  immoral  life.  From  the 
witness  Cameron  the  Lord  Advocate  had  already  learned  that 
Slattr  supplemented  his  gains  as  a  gambler  by  the  proceeds  of 
prostitution,  and  that,  in  Lord  Guthrie's  striking  phrase,  "  He 
liad  maintained  himself  by  the  ruin  of  men  and  on  the  ruin 
of  women,  living  for  many  years  past  in  a  way  that  many 
blackguards  would  scorn  to  live."  Of  this  fact  the  Lord 
\dvocate  made  deadly  use  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  removed  the  one  serious  difficulty  which 
confronted  them — the  diflSculty  of  conceiving  that  there  was  in 
existence  a  human  being  capable  of  doing  such  a  dastardly 
.iee.l  "  That  difficulty  removed,"  proceeded  the  learned 
Advocate,  "  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  man  in  the  dock 
is  capable  of  having  committed  this  dastardly  outrage,  and  the 
question  for  you  to  consider  is,  whether  or  not  the  evidence 
has  brought  it  home  to  him."  With  reference  to  this  point 
the  exception  taken  thereto  by  Mr.  Speirs,  the  agent  for  the 
defence,  in  his  introductory  note  to  the  mtmorinl  prepared  by 
him  on  the  prisoner's  behalf  as  after  mentioned,  may  be 
<luoted — 

That  evidence  acrainst  hie  character  was  before  the  jury,  and  strongly 

■.•cmmcntcd    -.jpo-n    by    tlie    Voiinrrl   for    thr    pro?«lit;€Tl  ;    and    whil^    the 
jury  was  afterwards  told  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and   the 
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ortiidinff  iudee  not  to  allow  the  evidei.ee  againit  Sl»Ur>  character 
to  influence  them  against  h.m,  there  is  a  very  ftrong  general  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  it  murt  have  influenced  the  jurv.  A«  tno  accuwd 
did  not  plead  good  character,  hie  character  should  not,  according  t« 
the  law  of  Scotland,  have  been  attacked. 

It  must,  however,  he  observed  that  no  objection  was  taken 
by  counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  any  of  tlie  Lord  Advocate's  ques- 
tions as  to  Slater's  means  of  livelihood.  His  false  assumption 
of  the  desitmation  of  dentist  made  it  clearly  competent  for  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  ask  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  how  the 
prisoner  maintained  himself.  If  the  defence  de«ired  to  exclude 
the  evidence  objected  to  in  Mr.  Speirs'  memorial,  they  should 
not  have  examined  either  Cameron  or  Schmalz. 

The  case  for  the  defence  closed  with  the  examination  of  the 
two  medical  men,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  prisoner 
did  not  avail  himself  of  his  right  to  enter  the  witnesB-box. 
No  referep  •-  to  this  fact  was  made  either  by  jud^e  or  counsel ; 
but  ther'  n  be  little  doubt  that  it  told  heavily  npainst  him 
with  the  ).  rr.  His  apent,  in  the  memorial  before  referred  to, 
with  respect  to  this  circumstance,  states — 

It  i«  only  fair  to  the  prisoner  to  point  out  that  he  waa  a"  along 
anxious  to  give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf.  He  was  a<lv'«e'l  by  hu 
counsel  not  to  do  so,  but  not  from  any  knowledge  of  guilt.  He  had 
undergone  the  strain  of  a  four  days'  trial.  He  speaks  rather  broken 
English— although  quite  intelligibly— with  a  foreign  accent,  and  he 
had   been  in  custody  since  January. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  prisoner,  in  view  of  his  manner 
of  life,  might  well  have  hesitated,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  to  expose  his  whole  past  career  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Lord  Advocate. 

The  total  number  of  witnesses  examined  at  the  trial  was 
seventy-four,  sixty  being  called  by  the  Crown,  and  fourteen 
by  the  defence. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  oi  the 
trial  the  Lord  Advocate  rose  to  address  the  jury  for  the 
prosecution.  To  those  who  were  present  his  speech  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  impressive  episode  in  this  remarkable  case. 
Out  of  doors  the  day  was  one  of  brilliant  spring  sunshine ;  and 
past  the  drawn  blinds  that  screened  the  windows  of  the  Court- 
room there  streamed  three  shafts  of  light,  one  of  which  fell 
upon  the  strong  features  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  dock,  facing  the  jury.  He  used  no  ornaments  of 
rhetoric,  made  no  impassioned  appeal;  but  •ternly,  ftlmoct 
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relentleuly,  marshalled,  one  by  one,  his  facta  and  inferenoea, 
crushing  the  while  hia  handkerchief  in  his  clenched  right  hand, 
us  though  it  were  a  symbol  of  the  prisoner's  fate.  He 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes;  and  the  opinion 
was  generally  expressed  that  no  more  masterly  addresa 
had  been  delivered  in  that  place  since  the  historic  speech 
of  the  late  Lord  President  Inghs,  when,  as  Dean  of  Faculty, 
hu  successfully  defended  Madeleine  Smith.  Tlie  imprea- 
HJon  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  learned  Advo- 
cate referred  neither  to  notes  nor  documents ;  but,  by  a  gift 
of  memory,  in  the  circumstances  little  short  of  mar\'elloua, 
wove  into  a  coherent  pattern  the  complex  web  of  the  Crown 
case.  Tliat  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  was 
manifest ;  but  in  one  or  two  [Kiints  his  argument  would  seem 
to  go  somewhat  f\irther  than  was  warranted  by  the  evidence. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  address  contained  no  reiorence  to 
the  witnesses  Reid,  Antoine,  or  Srhmalz.  In  an  early  passage 
the  jiromise,  "  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  it  was  that  the 
prisoner  came  to  know  that  she  [Miss  Gilchrist]  was  possessed 
of  these  jewels,"  appears  rather  to  beg  the  question,  for 
upon  that  point  no  evidence  whatever  was  led,  nor  did  the 
s|>citkei  again  refer  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
that  "  there  is  not  a  single  human  being  'n  this  case  who, 
having  once  seen  the  prisoner,  has  failed  to  know  him  at  onoe, 
Ko  striking,  so  peculiarly  distinctive  is  his  face,"  it  has  to 
be  observed  that  the  instances  given  of  those  who  admittedly 
saw  Slater,  were  of  persons  who,  though  seeing  him  but  once,  all 
spoke  to  him  and  heard  him  speak.  Further,  the  Lord  Adro- 
cate  was  mistaken  in  stating,  which  he  did  more  than  once, 
as  a  reason  for  the  prisoner  hast^euing  his  departure,  that 
Slatir's  name,  ns  well  as  the  description  given  by  Barrov-man, 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  25th  Deceml.ier.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  name  of  Slater  was  first  published  iri  the  Gl<^'.gav> 
Herald  of  2nd  January.  On  the  conclusicu  of  his  addresa, 
the  Lord  Advocate  left  the  Court,  to  which  he  did  not  return. 

At  half -past  one  V  M'Clure  commenced  his  speech  for  the 
ilefence,  occupying  o  ctly  the  same  time  as  his  learned 
opponent.  His  addi  i  obviously  suffered  in  comparison 
with  that  for  the  I'rown,  its  chief  concern  being  to 
refute  teriatim  the  arguments  of  the  Lord  Advocate. 
It  would  therefore  be  anfair  to  contrast  the  speaker*  from 
the    oratorical    standpoint.       Mr.     M'Clure    opened    with    a 
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•irong  proteit  against  the  ne-;v«paper  campaign,  of  which. 
he  said,  hid  client  had  been  the  victim,  and  referreci 
to  tho  prejudice  created  by  the  {aUo  reports  ^et  afloat 
concerning  the  case.  In  view  of  »hat  afterwards  hap- 
pened, it  is  curious  to  note  his  warning  to  the  jury,  that,  if 
thev  convicted  the  prisoner,  "  there  was  no  posHihiUty  of  n 
commutation  of  the  capital  peiinlty."'  While  one  may  have 
difficulty  in  assenting  to  his  proposition,  that,  as  regards  the 
behaviour  of  Slater  before  and  after  the  murder,  "  in  the  main 
facts  there  is  nothing  suspicious,"  the  skill  with  which  he 
analysed  the  evidence  of  the  identifying  witneRsea,  and  made 
the  most  of  the  many  points  telling  in  the  prisoner's  favour, 
is  worthy  of  all  pruise.  His  examination  of  the  evidence 
was  at  once  careful  and  exhaustive ;  and  the  case  for  the 
defence  was  adequately  presented.  He  called  the  jury's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Slater  was  first  suspected  upon  grounds, 
one  of  which  was  false,  and  the  other  innocent,  viz., 
because  ho  had  pawned  a  brooch  which  was  siipposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Miss  (iilchrist,  and  because,  when  he 
was  looked  for,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  Glasgow. 
Mr.  M'Clure  made  effective  use  of  the  American  evidence,  as 
showing  the  obvious  inconsistencies  of  Lambie's  testimony,  and 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  Crown  theory  that  Slater  fled  as 
the  result  of  the  description  published  in  the  newspapers.  The 
excellent  point,  too,  was  made  that  Slater,  if  he  were,  in  fact, 
the  watcher  seen  by  the  witnesses,  had  been  so  careful  as  to 
destroy  the  clothes  spoken  to  by  them,  while  preserving  the 
very  garment  in  which  he  did  the  deed.  Upon  the  vexed 
question  of  the  murderer's  moustache,  the  following  summary 
was  given :  — 

The  man  wanted  i.«  alleged  to  li.ive  been  tleaii  shaven  by  Mrs. 
Liddpll,  Helen  F^imbie,  Harrow!i:an.  Adarru.  and  Aiwonr.  It  is, 
on  thp  contrary,  proved  tliat  Slater  had  a  mouKtarhe  by  Rattman, 
Auniann,  C:imeron.  Held,  Nichol?,  the  barber;  Gibb,  the  billiard 
man ;    Kenipton,  and   Tratey. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  M'Clure  made  n  leffitimate  and  telling 
reference  to  the  notorious  axw  of  Adolf  Berk,  as  showing  the 
dansrers  attending  evidence  of  identity  based  on  personal 
impressions. 

Lord  Guthrie  began  his  ch.irge  to  'he  jui  v  at  five  minutes  to 
four  o'clock.  His  lordship  suggc  led  tii:»t  the  man  wlm 
entered  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  did  so  with  the  intention  only 
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to  rob  her  of  her  jewels,  and  waa  not  contemplating  murder. 
When  the  reaiatcd,  and  attempted  to  raiie  an  alarm  by  knock- 
ing on  the  floor,  then  aroiic  the  neceraity  to  silence  her — 
•  Dead  mtn  (and  dtud  women)  tell  im.  tales."  H\»  lordship 
then  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  Jury  the  nature  and  relative 
value  of  the  evidence,  direct  and  circumstantial.  He  described 
the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  prixouer's  chararter  and 
financial  circumstances  as  double-edged;  nnd  told  the  jury 
thut,  if  they  decided  to  convict  him,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
•ay  they  had  disregarded  it,  and  had  convicted  him  irrespec- 
tive of  it.  Referring  to  the  mystery,  of  \»iiich  the  prisoner 
was  the  key,  his  lord.shii-  said  that  he  never  knew  u  case  like 
the  present,  either  in  hia  own  experience  or  from  reading.  An 
to  the  question  of  identification,  his  lordship  held  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  convict  on  riu  re  evidence  ot  personal  im- 
pression of  his  identity  on  the  part  of  strangers,  without 
reference  to  any  marked  personality  or  personal  peculiarity.  It 
was  for  them  tu  consider  whether  some  of  that  evidence  was 
not  given  ity  persons  who  had  au  opportunity  of  familiarising 
tlitmselves  with  the  individual  identilied.  One  fact,  his  lord- 
ship said,  was  quite  clenr — the  prisoner  resembled  the  mur- 
derer. But  it  was  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  witnesses  to 
identification  were  all  Scotch,  while  the  prisoner  was  patently 
a  foreigner ;  therefore  the  mere  fact  that  a  witness  thought  the 
prisoner  the  s-vme  .is  a  man  he  had  seen,  because  both  had  a 
foreign  appearance,  went  for  very  little,  if  it  went  for  anything 
at  all.  With  these  general  observations,  his  lordship  then 
proceeded  t<^>  review  the  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and 
baving  done  so,  observed — 

The  qaestiofw  for  you  are— and  they  are  purely  jury  qasition»— eo 
far  OS  identification  in  concerned,  dnt,  ha«  the  pruoner  such  a  marked 
personality,  and  had  the  witnesaeR  Lambir,  Adanui,  and  Barrowman 
such  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  man  leaving  Mim  Gilchrist's  house, 
and  are  they  sa£Rciently  credible  witnesses,  to  enable  you  to  hold  it 
proved  that  the  prisoner  is  the  same  man?  Second,  has  the  prisoner 
such  a  marked  personality,  and  hod  the  eleven  or  twelve  witnesses 
above  referred  to  such  opportunities  (or  seeing  the  man  who  haunted 
the  street,  ••  to  enable  yon  to  hold  it  proved  that  the  prisoner  was 
tlie  same  man?  I  assume — but  aftain  it  is  for  yuu  to  say — that  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  haunting 
the  street  and  the  murderer.  Lastly,  is  there  corroboration,  in  other 
porta  of  the  evidence,  of  the  personal  impression  given  you  by  these 
witnesses,  assuming  that  they  are  strangers,  and  assuming  that  there 
if  no  such  marked  personality  or  personal  pecoliarity  as  would  add 
weight    to   the   mere  personal    impression? 
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Hit  lorddhip  then  examinwi  the  purely  circnioitantial  evi- 
dence and  comniented  on  the  fact  that  nothing  wan  found  in 
the  pridoner'ii  po«>.HCMion  on  which  th.^  jury  rotild  rely  an  being 
connected  nece»».irily  with  the  murder.  With  regard  t<i  the 
t*lef,'n-.ni  wiiii  •<•  havp  Ufii  ilcupii  'if<i  In  Slater  from  the 
Central  Station  at  6.12  on  the  night  of  the  rrinae,  there  was 
no  evidence  th.it,  althouni^  ;t  wag  in  hi«  handwritiucr,  he  per- 
•tonally  ha!.d.-<l  it  to  tho  telegraph  clerk.  [Curiously  enough, 
there  was  no  evidence  even  that  it  was  in  Shiter's  hand- 
writing.] The  jury  would  con.sider  whether,  even  accepting 
the  evidence  of  Auni.inn  and  Hattman,  the  prisoner 
had  not  plenty  of  time  t<>  walk  from  Johnston''*  billiard 
rooms  to  West  Princes  Street  and  to  anive  at  the 
■oene  of  the  mtirder  by  seven  o'clock.  With  lega.d  to 
the  evidence  of  Antoine  and  Schmalz  they  would  aUo  judge 
whether,  in  a  disreputable  hotise  sueli  as  Slati;r'8,  they  were, 
without  evidence,  to  credit  the  utateui'  nt  that  hours  were  io 
punctual  and  ao  regular  that  the  inmates  always  dined  at  seven 
o'clock.  As  to  the  alleged  flight  fiom  Glasgow,  his  lordship 
did  not  think  it  could  be  suggested  that  Slater  was  not  intend- 
ing at  some  time  or  other  to  go  to  America.  It  was  for  thn 
jury  to  say  whether,  in  the  circumstances  they  had  heard 
detailed,  there  was  a  hastening  of  that  intention,  which  wa« 
suggestive,  if  it  did  not  prove,  that  he  had  a  new  and  very 
•eriouB  motive  for  expediting  his  departure.  His  lordship 
noted  that  Antoine,  who  must  have  known,  was  not  asktnl  by 
counsel  for  the  defence  to  say  that  the  tickets  were  taken  for 
Liverpool,  and  not  for  London.  After  some  observations  on 
v.'hat  constituted  reasonable  doubt,  his  lordship  concluded  hit 
impressive   and   impartial  charge   as   follows:  — 

Gentlemen,  1  suppose  you  all  think  that  the  prisoner  poMibly  is 
the  murderer;  you  may  very  Hkely  all  think  that  he  probably  is  the 
murderer.  That,  however,  will  not  entitle  you  to  convict  him.  The 
Crown  have  undcrUken  to  prove  not  that  he  is  possibly  or  probably 
tite  murtierer,  but  that  he  i>  Ihe  murderer.  That  is  the  quention 
yon  have  to  conniHer.  If  you  think  there  iis  no  ri'aMjnable  doubt 
•boot  it,  you  will  do  your  duty  and  eon\iit  him;  if  you  think  tlier© 
is,  you   will  acquit  him. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  at  4.56  p.m.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice,  the  prisoner,  it  is  understood  by  his 
own  desire,  did  not  leave  the  dock  to  await  their  decision  in  the 
cells  below  the  Court-room.  It  was  obvious  from  the  demeanour 
of  those  in  Court  that  a  verdict  adverse  to  the  accused  wat 
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not  at  flrat  eipected  ;  but  ai  the  time  wore  on,  and  t'le  jurj" 
(]i<l  nnt  return,  thii  anticipation  viNibly  decreirnvd.  The 
general  rottlexsneM  cnramunicuted  itNi>lf  tu  the  prison*'',  until 
the  rin^ng  uf  tiie  jury  bell  at  6.5,  uniinuiicinf;  that  hiw  fate  liud 
been  decided,  was  nucceeded  by  ititvnoe  Nilence.  The  jury,  hav- 
iiij;  returii(.'(l  tu  the  box,  and  Lord  (juthric  liuvintr  taken  bin 
wilt,  the  foreman,  in  reply  to  the  Clerk  of  JuRticiary, 
anil"  inced  their  verdict  as  follows  : — "  The  jury,  by  a  majority, 
find  the  panel  guilty  of  murder  a^i  hbelle«l."  Mr.  Morison, 
K.C.,  in  the  absence  of  the  I^ord  A<ivocate,  thf-n  formally 
moved  for  Kenteuce. 

it  is  itot  too  much  to  say  that  the  verdict  came  with  a  shock 
of  surprise  to  moat  of  the  auditors  in  the  crowded  Court-room. 
Upon  none,  however,  did  the  blow  fall  with  such  feurful  effect 
UH  on  the  man  in  the  dock.  He  had  befn,  it  appears, 
throuj;hout  the  trial,  ccnfi'lent  of  acquittal,  and  be'  borne 
himself  from  day  to  day  with  inflexible  composure.  The 
recording  of  the  verdict  and  sentence,  which  follow  id  upon  the 
jury's  finding,  occupied  an  actual  seven  minutes ;  but  the  tense 
t^tillness,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  official  pen,  seemed 
interminable.  It  proved  too  much  for  the  prisoner's  iron 
nerve.  He  rose  in  the  dock,  and,  labouring  under  strong 
emotion,  made  an  incoherent  effort  to  address  t!  judge.  Lor  J 
Guthrie  informed  Mr  MClure  tlmt  he  should  advit  the  prisoner 
to  reserve  anything  he  had  t"  say  for  the  Crown  .luthorities ; 
but  Slater  commenced  another  hysterical  appeal,  which  his 
lordship  mercifully  terminated  hy  pronouncmg  the  inevitable 
Hcutence,  adjudging  the  jirisoner  to  be  hang(.-<i  in  Glasjjow  on 
27th  May.  A  scene  more  painful  it  h  fortunately  the  loi,  of 
few  to  witness,  and  none  who  did  so  <>n  this  occasion  in  likely 
to  forget  it.  The  prisoner  was  then  removed,  and  the  Court 
rose. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  as  the  result  of  what  occurred 
upon  this  trial,  an  Act  of  Adjournal  was  passed  on  1st  June, 
1900,  abolishing  the  unnecessary  and  cruel  delay  between  the 
declaration  of  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  the  pronouncinL'  of  the 
capital  sentence.  A  copy  of  the  Act  of  Adjournal  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  votes  of  the  fifteen  jurymen  were,  it  is  understood,  given 
a.s  follows: — Nine  for  "  guilty,"  five  for  "  not  proven,"  and 
one  for  "  not  guilty."  It  is  noteworthy  that,  had  two  of  the 
majority  voted  differently,  Slater  would  have  be«i  set  free. 
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In  England,  of  course,  a  conviction  in  such  circumstancM  could 
not  Lave  been  obtained,  and  a  new  trial  would  have  resulted. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  Thursday,  6th 
May,  it  was  stated  in  the  Press  that  the  prisoner,  on  being 
taken  to  the  cells  below  the  dock,  exclaimed  to  the  detectives, 
"  I  am  not  the  only  guilty  party  "  ;  but  this  alleged  confession 
Wis  afterwards  emphatically  denied  by  Mr.  Speirs,  the  agent 
for  the  defence,  in  a  letter  to  the  newspapers. 

The  verdict  was  variously  received  by  the  Press.       One  news- 
paper stated  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Guthrie's  charge, 
it  appeared  impossible  for  tha  prisoner  to  escape  :  while  another, 
taking  exactly   the   opposite  view,    declared   that  the  judge't 
summing    up    made    it    impossible    for    the    jury    to    convict! 
Perhaps     the     more     general     view     was     that     a     verdict 
of     '•  not     proven  "     would,     in     the     circumstances,     have 
been    a    safer    finding.       Arrangements     were     made     forth- 
with    for      the     presentation      o.      a     public      petition      for 
commutation    of     the     death     sentence,    to    be    forwarded   to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  the  gro(mds  being  (1)  that 
the  evidence  led  against  the  prisoner  was  insufficient  to  justify 
the  jury  finding  him  giiilty  of  the  charge,  there  being,  in  the 
petitioners'    opinion,     insufficient     evidence     to     identify     the 
prisoner  with  the  murderer ;   and  (2)  that  the  question  of  the 
prisoner's  immoral  tluiracter  was  brotight  before  the  jurj-  and, 
in  the  petitioners'  view,  must  have  influenced  their  judgment. 
This  was  duly  prepared,  and  having  been  signed,  it  is  stated, 
by   over    twenty    thousand  members  of   the    public,    was   for- 
warded   to  the   Scottish    Secretary,    Lord    Pentland,    together 
with  a   memorial   in  Slater's  behalf  prepared   by   Mr.  Speirs, 
on  Monday,    17th   May,   ten  days   before   the   date    fixed  for 
the  execution.      A  copy  of  this  memorial,  which  ably  embodiet 
in   lucid   and   succinct  form,   the   arguments   on  the   evidence 
against  the  verdict,   will   be  found  in  the  Appendix.        With 
the  exception  of  the  statement  of  Agnes  Brown,  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,   no  new  fact*   are  given;    nor  d^as   the 
memorial  contain   an\    further  information  regarding  Slater'i 
movements  on  the  night  of  the  crime.       If,  as  is  alleged  in  the 
memorial,  the  prisoner  "  was  all  along  anxious  to  give  evidence 
on   his   own   behalf,"    and  only   refrained    from   entering   the 
witness-box  on  his  counsel's  advice,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why,  whfn  he  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  his  own  story  to 
the  Scottish  Secretary,  his  lips  remained  sealed. 
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Meanwhile  tlie  "  campaign  "  in  the  Presa,  against  which 
Mr.  M'Clure  had  protested  at  the  trial  as  prejudicial  to  hit 
client,  was  conducted  more  vigorously  than  ever ;  but  on  thia 
occasion  in  favour  of  the  condemned  mun.  To  such  lengtha 
was  this  crusade  of  sentiment  carried,  that  one  respectable 
(llasgow  journal  actually  desiiutclied  an  emissary  to  an  obscure 
mining  village  in  Upper  Silesia,  for  the  purpose  of  interview- 
ing the  convict's  parents  ;  and  for  some  days  improved  its 
readers  with  anecdotes  of  "  Oscar's  Youth,"  and  harrowing 
accounts  of  "  How  the  News  of  the  Verdict  Reached  Them," 
and  "  The  Mother's  Judgment :  '  If  he  has  done  that  he 
deserves  to  die.'  " 

As  time  went  on,  and  no  w>,rd  reached  Glasgow  from 
London,  the  authorities  proceeded  with  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  the  sentence  on  27th  May.  Not  till 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  2.")th  was  the  following 
tclcjrram  received  from  the  Scottish  OflSce :  — 

To  the  Lord  Provoet  of  OlMgow,  City  Chambew,  OlMgow.— Case  ot 
Oscar  Slater.  Execution  of  nentence  of  death  is  respited  until  further 
signification  of  Hig  Majesty  s  pleasure. 

UndbeSecbktaby  fob   Scotland. 

The  news  was  at  once  conimunicatod  by  the  magistrates 
to  the  priwner  in  the  condemned  cell.  The  next  morning 
tiic  Lord  Provost  received  the  following  letter  in  confirma- 
tion :  — 

Scotti.sh  OfTice, 
WhiUhaU,   May  25th,   1909. 

My  Lord  Provost,— I  am  to  signify  to  you  the  King's  command  that 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  deoth  passed  on  Oscar  Slater,  presently 
in  His  Majesty's  prison  at  Duke  Street,  Glasgow,  be  respited  with  » 
view  to  its  commutation  to  penal  servitude  for  life. — I  am,  my  Lord 
Provost,  your  obedient  servant,  Pxnti-aijd. 

The  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  City  fhambcis,  Glasgow. 

It  is  understood  that  Lord  Pentland,  m  arriving:  at  hia 
decision,  liid  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  Cliaiifellor  and  Mr. 
Ilaidant',  Minister  for  War  ;  and  that  Loril  Guthrie,  as  the 
judge  presiding  at  the  trial,  was  also  consulted.  On  8th 
June  the  following  questions  with  reference  in  tiie  respite 
were  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons :  — 

Sir  J.  H.  Dalziel  (L.,  Kirkcaldy  Burghs)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate 
whether  he  would  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  advised  that  th« 
«xtreme  oenalty  of  the  law  should  not  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
O.*:!  ar  Slater,  convicted  of  murder,  and  now  detained  in  Glasgow  prison, 
and  on  what  grounds  the  said  prisoner  was  nov/  detained  in  custody. 
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The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Ure)— The  Lord  Advoctte  doe*  not  adviM 
the  Crown  in  reRard  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  o(  mercy,  and 
it  would  be  contrary  to  practice  to  utate  the  groundt  on  which  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  i«  exercised  in  any  particnTar  ca«e.  Oecar  Slater 
M  detained  in  cu*tody  on  the  ground  that  he  ha«  been  convicted  of  Um 
cntne  of  murder. 

Sir  J.  H.  Dalziel— Was  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  poneaeion  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman*  views  before  any  decinion  was  talcM  with 
regard  to  the  matter?  and,  further,  if  Slater  is  detained  in  custody 
for  the  crime  of  murder,  why  was  he  not  called  upon  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  (or  this  brutal  crime? 

The  rx)rd  Advocate— The  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  in  posseuion 
of  my  views  before  the  decision  wa«  taken ;  but  I  think  the  House  will 
af,'Pee  that  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  practice  and  to  public  policy  to 
.'Ute  the  grounds  on  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  exercised  the 
prerogative  of  mrrcy. 

Sir  J.  H.  Dalziel— Are  we  to  underrtand  from  that  the  view  of  the 
(..vverniTient  lo   that  Oscar  Slater   was   guilty   of   thia  brutal   crime? 

Ine  Ijord  Advocate— I  am  afraid  that  is  only  asking  in  another 
form  a  question  which  I  have  declined  to  answer. 

On  8th  July,  Slater,  alonp  with  seven  other  convict§,  wu 
removcl  from  Duke  Street  Pri-son,  Glasfjow,  to  the  Convict 
Prison  at  Peteihend.  there  to  undergo  his  commuted  sentence 
of  |ienal  servitude  for  life. 

The  reward  of  £200,  offeretl  by  the  Crown  authoritiw  for 
information  which  would  lead  to  a  conviction,  waa  ultimately 
apportioned  as  follows: — Mary  Barrowman,  £100;  Jc'in 
Forsyth,  £40;  Allan  MLean,  £40;  and  Gordon  Henderson, 
£20,  all  of  whom  were  witnesses  at  the  trial 

Of  the  many  mysteries  which  the  four  days'  incjuiry  failed 
to  elucidate  two  remained  not  only  unsolved,  but,  as  regards 
one  of  them,  even  unnoticed — (1)  How  did  Slater  (or  the 
murderer)  acquire  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Miu 
Gilchrist  i  jewels?  and  (2)  by  what  means  did  he  obtain 
entrance  to  her  house? 

As  regards  the  first  point,  the  witnoss  Mrs.  Walker,  n 
former  servant,  was  aske<l  iT  Miss  (Jilclni.st's  jewels  formed 
a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  she 
stated  that  she  had  only  heard  it  remarked  among  the  tradea- 
peoplt  tha*  iipr  r  is^ress  \  as  well  dressed  and  wore  some 
jewelk-ry.  LuTibi'  swore  that,  so  far  as  she  knew,  no  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  waa  a  ire  of  the  existence  of  the  jewels 
except  a  girl  friend  of  hers,  whom  she  had  informed  of  the 
fact ;  and  that  slio  had  also  mentioned  the  matter  to  her 
admirer,  Nugent,  a  year  before  the  murder.  These  are 
the  only  n-fcrences  to  the  subject  which  the  evidence  contaiM. 
The  members  of  the  Adams  family,  who  had  resided  in  the 
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house  below  for  many  yeara,  were  not  asked,  when  eiamined, 
if  any  report  of  the  old  ladyg  jewels  had  reached  them. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  no  reference  to  it  was 
made  by  either  of  the  counsel  or  bv  the  presiding  judge 
No  doubt  exists  of  the  fact  that  the  murderer  did  nomehow 
obtain  access  to  the  house  ;  but  flie  manner  of  his  entrance 
was  not  alluded  to.  It  in  clear  that  he  did  not  do  so  by 
the  windows,  for  these,  ns  we  hav*-  seen,  wore,  Mth  the 
exception  of  the  kitchen  v\indow,  all  'istened  when  Lambie 
went  out,  and  were  in  t!te  /utrnte  condition  when  she  returned. 
The  height  r'  the  flat  fn,...  tlu  >rr<>un<I,  in  the  absence  of  a 
ladder,    fui.  nreclwles   this  theory.        Thnt    the    murderer 

w.is  not  cor  <1  in  the  stair  leading  to  the  empty  house 
abdve,  but  entered  from  the  Htreet  after  Lambie's  departure, 
IS  also  indicated  by  the  wet  footmarks  noticed  by  her  on 
tlie  lower  steps  of  the  Rtair,  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn.  If  the  evidence  of  I.,ambie  be  acx;epted,  there  i* 
no  question  that  both  the  house  and  close  doors  were  securely 
close*!  when  she  left,  and  could  only  he  openeil  cither  by 
keys  from  without  or  by  Miss  Gilchrist  from  within.  The 
conjecture  that  the  murderer  used  false  keys  is  unlikely ; 
tlie  close  door  could,  no  doulrf,  be  readily  opened  either  by 
a  knife  or  a  common  latch-key,  but  the  house  door,  as  we 
Ii.ive  seen,  was  guarded  by  two  separate  patent  h.cks  wliich 
required  two  different  keys.  The  murderer,  therefore, 
probably  rang  the  street  door  bell.  Mr.  Adams  8tate<l  that 
he  generally,  but  not  invariably,  heard  Miss  Gilchrist'.'*  bell 
when  rung ;    he  did  not  do  so  that  night. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  Miss  Gilchrist  was  apprehensive  of 
attacks  upon  her  property,  and  if  seems,  at  first  sigfit,  unlikely 
that  she  would  voluntarily  admit  a  stranger,  or  would  not, 
at  least,  have  opened  the  door  upon  the  chain,  till  siie  had 
ascertained  hia  business.  But,  as  she  kept  only  one  servant, 
she  must  frequently  (as  on  the  servant's  nii;ht  out)  have  had 
iiccusion  to  ansvver  the  door  herself,  being  alone  in  the  house. 
No  question  was  put  to  Lambie  a.s  to  her  mistress's  practice 
m  this  regard,  nur  was  she  asked  if,  when  f.\e  wet.t  upon  her 
nightly  errand  for  the  j)aper,  she  had  not,  on  some  former 
occasions,   forgotten  to  take  the  keys. 

Assuming  that  this  had  liappenH  before,  it  is  possible  that 
the  murderer  (who  had  presumably  8tu<lie<l  the  habits  of  the 
inmatM),  being  on   the    watch  in  one  of   the  adjacent   cloaea, 
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rang  the  street  bell  imme-diaU'ly  after  Lambie  kft  the  houw 
The  close  door  .s  opened  by  raisiug  «.  bandit-  within  the  hall, 
juirt  outfide  the  diniwp-ioom  door  The  old  hdy,  thinking 
that  Lambie  hud  inrtpM^'n  the  keys,  may  have  removed  her 
spectacles,  laid  them  'as  th«y  «ere  found)  beside  h<-v  majrawne, 
aad,  rising  from  her  chuir,  have  gone  m  the  liall  and  lifted 
the  handle  She  may  tls.  n  hnve  opened  ihe  house  door,  and 
at  once  have  returned  t^.  the  dihingroom,  the  dw)r  of  which 
immediately  adjoui.-i,  ami  \-  at  ii-!.t  angles  to,  the  front  «k>or 
in  t!«-  liall.  I'hat  xho  di.l  s<i  is  more  |ir..bable  tliati  that 
"ik-  waite<l  at  the  door  to  sir  if  it  wcr.  Lambie,  as,  even  if 
the  difference  of  frciid  <Iid  m  t  apjiiise  her  that  it  was  not 
the  maid,  -ilie  could  l.-ive  set  n  n  tranger  coming  up  the 
stairs  in  time  to  close  the  doo» 

That  no  struj:trle  (xcurrcd  in  fite  hall  or  in  the  dining-rooin, 

and  that  Miss  (iihlniNt   v.:i-  filled  as  ^he  ^t i  on  fli.'  liearth 

rua.  near  her  chair,  would  appear  for  three  reasons — (1) 
Tliere  was  no  iinlication  of  such  in  the  position  of  the  furniture 
of  either  the  hall  or  dining  room  ;  (2)  the  tirst  sound  heard  by 
the  Adams  famil'-  was  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  ;  and  (3)  the 
evidence  of  I'miVs^or  Glaister  jiroves  that  the  deed  was  done 
on   the  spot  where  tlie  biwly  was   found. 

It  is  the? if. .re  likely,  in  view  of  tin-  me<lical  evidence, 
that  the  old  l.id\  Iiad  rcv'aiiuMl  litT  chair,  v.heii  siie  realised 
that  the  footsteps  approaching  were  not  th"se  of  Lambie. 
She  turned,  and  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door  as  the 
murderer  entered  tlie  room.  With  one  swift  blow  she  was 
struck  down,  her  head  crashing  against  the  lid  of  the  coal 
scuttle  (which,  we  know,  was  broken  and  bloody)  on  the 
right  h.iiiil  idr  iif  tlie  hrejilace  ;  ,«he  I'dltd  or  was  <lragge<i 
Oi!  ti.  the  heirth  rug;  and.  vcduntarily  or  iiivoluiitarilv,  gave, 
probably  with  her  hech,  the  three  knocks  upon  the  floor. 
Uer  assailant  nniy  then,  furious  at  what  he  perceived  to  be 
a  signal  for  hel[>,  have  snatched  up  the  skin  rug,  which  lay 
in  front  of  th'-  sidebf.,ird,  and  using  it  partly  to  stifle  her 
cries,  partly  a.'!  u  scr.en  for  himself,  have,  kneeling  upon 
her  chest,  completed   his  ghastly   task. 

The  meaninglt  s»  fero<Nty  of  the  assault  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fury  of  fear;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  early  in 
the  attack,  the  three  '•  rude  rings  "  of  Mr.  Adams  rang 
through  the  house.  That  these  gave  the  murderer  pause  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Adams'  statement  that  he  "  had  been  standing 
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at  the  door  for  half  a  minute  or  to  "  before  he  heard  the 
prruesome  sound  which  he  described.  On  his  second  visit  to 
the  .if>or.  two  or  three  minutes  Inter,  the  sounds  had  ceased  ; 
tlip  murderer  was  then  in  the  b«  '•   am. 

Apart  from  sucli  hypotheses,  one  f.ict,  Lowever,  is  clearly 
pro\c.l:  tlif  murderer'.s  h.iii<la  were  clpiin.  The  deed  done, 
he  liurried  to  the  l}edroom.  The  match-box  he  had  brouf?ht 
witli  him.  the  match  he  struck,  the  gas  bracket  he  lighted, 
the  Ua  he  broke  ..pen,  tlie  papers  therein  which  he  scattered 
on  the  floor,  the  glass  di.sh  en  the  toilet  table  from  which 
be  took  the  brooch,  each  handled  by  him  in  turn,  were  all 
fret  from  Ijlood.  It  is  remarkable  that,  if  the  murderer 
knew  nothing  of  the  house,  he  made  straight  for  the  spare 
bedroom  in  which  the  jewels  were  kept,  passing  the  door  of 
Miss  Gikhrist's  bedroom  on  his  way,  and  entering,  as  appears, 
none  of  the  other  rooms.  He  was  certainly  in  the  house 
for  less  than  ten  minutes,  yet  had  time  not  only  to  deliver 
the  blow»— 'not  under  fifty  or  .-.ixty,  probably  a  good  many 
more  "—which  silenced  his  vi.  am,  hut  to  ascertain  in  which 
of  the  six  apartments  the  jewels  were  secreted,  to  light  the 
ffas,  to  open  and  examine  the  contents  of  the  box,  to  secure 
the  brooch,  and  to  walk  leisurely  past  Lambie  and  Adams, 
8(»  soon  as  they  unlockwl  the  lioor. 

The  question  of  time  bruiffs  us  to  the  consideration  of 
another  point.  The  murder,  according  to  the  Lord  Advocate's 
theor>-,  was  committed  by  a  man  who  had  thoroughly 
familiarised  himself  with  the  movements  and  habits  of  the 
inmates  by  "  careful,  prolonged,  and  steady  watchinir  with 
.»  skilled  eye."  That  being  so,  why  did  he  select  for  his 
purpose  the  shorter  period  of  the  maid's  nightly  errand  to 
the  newsagent's  (which,  she  said,  never  exceeded  ten  minutes), 
rather  than  her  necessarily  longer  absence  lor  the  messages 
later  in  the  evening,  or,  better  still,  her  weekly  night  outt 
It  may  be  that  he  had  already  attempted  to  gain  admission 
to  the  house  on  one  or  other  of  these  occasions,  but  found 
that  Miss  Gilchrist  would  not  then  open  the  door  Even 
assuming  that  his  original  design  was  robbery,  and  did  not 
embrace  the  possiljility  of  incidental  murder,  he  must  have 
expected  that  to  obtain  the  jewels  would  require  a  search, 
more  or  less  protracted,  during  which  their  owner  might  raise 
the  alarm,  unless,  indeed,  he  thought  she  would  eive  them 
up  at  once.       But,  with  deference  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
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Irainod  jiiiljjc  ii|)()n  this  imint,  it  may  weil  be  ttiat  not  only 
•  lid  th.  intrmler  contempl  ite  the  murder  of  Miss  GilchriRt 
from  the  first,  but  chose  his  time  with  reference  to  tlie  maid's 
short  absence ;  so  that,  had  she  returned,  as  usual,  alone, 
she  miirht  have  sl:nro<i  the  fate  of  her  miRtress,  thus  leaving 
him   free  to  search  tht    jireinises  at  liis   leisiiro. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  the  case  of 
Jdhn  Paul  Foster,  recorded  by  Feiicrl)a!  h,  the  eminent  jurist, 
in  liin  admirable  studies  of  Herman  criminal  trials,*  which 
presents  some  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  the  present 
case.  This  mistrcant  was,  on  2'2nd  July,  1821,  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Christopher  Ranmltr.  a  corn  chandler  of 
Niirnberp,  and  his  maid-servant,  Anna  Knthcrina  Schiitz,  in 
the  followins  circumstances: — Rtumler,  who  was  reputed 
a  wealthy  man.  lived  above  his  shop,  the  only  other 
iK(  upant  of  the  house  beinp:  the  servant,  a  pirl  of  twenty- 
three,  ilis  ordinary  business  include<l  the  ripht  of  selling 
brandy.  On  the  ni<:lit  of  'JOth  September,  certain  citizen* 
wlio  I,  id  been  drinkinc-  in  the  shop  left  together  ut  nine  <  ''"-^ck, 
leavinp  there  one  cur<tomer,  a  stian^er  to  them,  tlrinUing  by 
himself.  The  shop  v.as  usually  closei'.  at  .  p.m.  At  9.45, 
the  uiai<l  callwl  at  the  bilker's.  '  a  liumlred  steps  "  distant, 
and  purchased  two  rolls.  This  erraixl  could  not  have  occu- 
pied above  five  minutes.  About  the  s;ime  hour,  an  opposite 
neighbour  noticed,  to  liis  surpri.se,  that  Baumler's  shop  was 
closed.  Next  mornintr.  as  the  shop  remained  shut  after 
its  usual  hour,  th'  neipthbours  effected  an  entrance  by  an 
upper  window,  when  it  was  iouinl  that  the  whole  house  had 
been  ransacked,  and  two  hairs  of  money,  as  well  a.s  some 
clothing,  stolen.  In  the  parlour,  iwhind  the  shop,  the  corpse 
of  Ba-.mder  was  (lisicovtrcd  lyiiijr  on  its  back  between  the 
stove  and  the  tabic,  beside  the  stool  upon  which  he  had  sat. 
smokinp  his  pipe  :  while  behind  the  shop  door  lay  the  dead 
body  of  ttn>  mai'i.  with  the  two  rolls  Ix^side  ht-r.  The 
injuries  inflicted  upon  the  old  man  and  the  jrirl  were  identical, 
and.  bv  a  strange  coincidence,  closely  resemble  those  dis- 
closed on  the  post-mort^-m  examination  in  the  present  case. 
Both  heads  had  been  shattere*!.  in  the  opinion  of  the  surpeons, 
"  with  a  hea\>    instrument,   iiaviiifr  a   flat  snrf.ice,  with  sharp 


*XarrafittJ<     f   [limr.rhabtt  CHminat  Triah      Triini<lrtt*d   from  the 
n<.nn»n    of    Anselin    R!t!<'r    von    Feapfliwh     hy    Lady     Duff    Oordo». 
Ijondon     John    Miiriay,    1846 
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wl^'fs,  probably  the  back  of  a  hatchet."  In  each  cane  the 
sternum  and  ribs  were  fractured,  it  was  thought  bv  stamping 
....  the  lKKiie«.  At  the  trial  it  was  prove<l  that  Foster  had 
been  seen,  for  several  dav«  before  the  murder,  walking  about 
tlie  street  in  a  suspicious  manner,  watching  the  house-  he 
was  ulei.tifie<l  as  the  man  who  had  outstaved  the  other  cus- 
tomers, one  of  whom  had  spoken  to  ium  casuallv,  and  it  is 
...structive  to  note  that  the  witnesses,  who  id^ntifi-^d  him 
described  h.m  as  wearing  a  blue  coat,  when,  in  fact,  itii 
colour  was  brown.  The  brown  great-coat  which  he  wore  on 
the  n.ght  of  the  murder  and  had  <iisposed  of,  was  recovered 
•  much  stained  and  in  some  places  soaked  with  blood  "  ■  an 
axe,  bearing  unequivocal  traces  of  the  deed,  was  found  con- 
ctaled  in  his  house ;  and.  finally,  some  of  his  victim's  property 
was  traced  to  his  possession.  Having  studied  the  habits  of 
tlif  household,  Foster  had  entered  the  shop  and  ordered  a 
ela..8  of  brandy.  Iwme<liately  upon  the  maids  <leparture  he 
had.  in  the  parlour,  felled  Buumler  with  the  axe.  which  he 
earned  hidden  under  his  great-coat,  closed  the  shop,  lav  in 
"-ill  for  the  girl  behind  the  street  door,  opened  it  for  "her, 
:ind  attacked  her  as  she  returned  from  her  errand.  In  spite 
oJ  the  strong  circumstantial  evidence  adtl.iced  against  him, 
Foster  escaped  capital  punishment  for  the  singular  reasons 
that  there  were  no  eye-witnesses  to  the  murder,  and  that  no 
confession  could  be  extorted  from  him !  He  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  imprisonment  in  chains  for  life. 

'ihe  statement  of  Agnes  Brown  before  referred  to  raises 
tlu-  adiiiional  question,  was  the  murder  and  robberv  at  15 
Queeii'o  Terrace  the  work  of  a  single  hand?  This  "question 
IS  also  suggested  by  the  evidence  led  at  the  triiJ.  For  instance, 
fbe  man  seen  by  Mrs.  Liddell  at  five  minutes  to  seven,  stand- 
in-r  at  the  railings  outside  the  house,  and  minutely  described 
In-  her,  was  obviously  a  man  quite  diflFerently  dressed  from  the 
man  seen  and  described  by  Lambie,  Adams,  and  Barrowman. 
It  would  be  unprofitable  to  pursue  the  surmise  that  the  murderer 
tiad  aii  accomplice  further  than  to  remark  that,  if  he  had,  and 
one  of  somewhat  similar  appearance  to  himself,  it  might  go  far 
to  reconcile  the  otherwise  conflicting  testimony  of  the  witnewM 
who  describe  the  watcher  and  the  man  leaving  the  house. 
I  hat  the  man  seen  by  Lambie,  Adams,  and  Barrowninn  boro 
no  visible  traces  of  blwjd  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  conceivable 
th.it  the  actual  murderer  had   made  his  escape  between  Mr. 
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Adams'   visits  to  the  door,  while  his  more  oallou*  liwiooiate 
lingered  to  secure  the  jewels. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  all  the  medical  witnesses 
that  the  murderer,  using  the  short  hammer  as  alleged  by  the 
Crown,  would  be  more  or  less  bloodstained.  Upon  this 
point  the  theory  of  Dr.  John  Adams,  I  Queen's 
Crescent,  the  first  medical  man  to  see  tlie  body,  but 
who  was  not  called  as  a  witness  at  the  trial,  is  of  interest. 
Dr.  Adams,  it  is  underKtood,  had,  when  returning  home  at 
about  11  p.m.  from  his  professional  duties,  observed,  on  six 
or  eight  occasions  shortly  before  the  murder,  a  man  hanging 
about  the  comer  of  Queen's  Crescent,  outside  his  own  house. 
The  man  walked  with  a  slouching,  rolling  gait,  and  had  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  a  fawn-coloured  overcoat.  Dr. 
Adams  mentioned  tlie  matter,  some  time  before  the  murder, 
to  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  who  said  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  man.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Adams  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Arthur  Adams  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  the  miirder,  and  visited  the  scene  of  the  crime  at  7.20  or 
7.25.  He  found  Miss  Gilchrist  lying  on  her  back  on  the 
hearth  rut;,  with  the  skin  rug  across  her  face.  Close  to  the 
head,  and  facing  it,  stood  an  ordinary  chair.  Having 
examined  the  body  and  ascertained  that  life  was  extinct,  Dr. 
Adams'  attention  was  attracted  by  the  condition  of  this  chair. 
He  obser -ed  that  the  left  back  leg,  furthest  from  the  head, 
was  soaked  with  blood,  and  that  the  inner  aspect  of  each 
front  leg  was  spotted  with  blood.  The  back  leg,  in  his 
opinion,  had  evidently  been  in  contact  with  the  wounds. 
With  this  instrument,  in  his  view,  the  injuries  to  the  bead 
had  been  inflicted.  In  addition  to  the  appearance  of  the 
chair,  he  inferred  that  it  had  been  so  used  from  the  character 
of  the  injuries,  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  near 
tlie  head,  and  the  restrictcil  area  of  the  blood  stains.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Adams  the  assault  was  committed  by  a  few 
heavy,  swinging  blows  from  the  back  leg  of  this  chair,  the 
assailant,  while  wielding  it,  stamping  upon  the  body,  and 
thereby  fracturing  the  ribs.  The  hands  of  the  assailant  would 
thus  be  clean,  and  the  seat  of  the  chair  would  be  interposed 
between  his  jierson  and  the  spurting  blood  at  the  moment  of 
impact.  With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  chair,  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  view  that  the  locu»  was  not  insftected  by  Professot 
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Glaister    and    Dr.    Gait    until   the    following   day.    when    the 
appearance  it  presented  may  not  then  have  been  marked. 

We  may  cloae  our  account  of  the  Balient  features  of  this 
mysterious  and  perplexing  case  by  quoting  the  dictum  of  Lord 
Collins  from  the  Report  of  che  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
1904  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  Adolf  Beck,  prevising  that 
no  parallel  between  the  two  cases  is  here  suggested.  His 
lordship  observed — "  Evidence  as  to  identity  based  on  personal 
impressions,  however  bona  fidf,  is  perhaps  of  all  classes  of 
evidence  the  least  to  be  relied  upon,  and  therefore,  unless 
supported  by  other  facts,  an  unsafe  basis  for  the  verdict  of  a 
jury." 
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Leading  Dates  in  the  Slater  Case. 


I'Kts 


NuvBniber 


December 


iyu9,  JftuiMry 


Hi.  — Oicar  Sl*l.T  »ri4VB»  ,n  Ulugow  from  Ixiiuioii. 
4.      Ailt«iii«  ami  S.hm»l/  j^in  SUtei  in  tilaMj^oW. 
ft  -SUler,  lis  ••  AndenxMi,    Uke«  flat  at  Bit  St.  ti«.>rge'e 

Ko»<l. 
Id.     •>litter  buys  hammer  •ml  other  hoiiMjholil  tiioU. 
Vi.  -Slater  opuni  l*<>»t  Olhi*  Saving*  Hank  twwmnt,  »nd 

l.iivc  roiis.ils  111  HAiiieuf  "AiliiH  Aiiilerwm. 
18.— )SUl«i    plwlup*    Willi     l.iilihll    iliniiinm!    orricent 
bliHM^h  UlT  jC2<). 
I.— SUtiT  .•le.-te.i  mj-nitior  of  .Slop«-r  Club. 

WtttcliBi  tiret  ■eeii  l>y  (joiiitnlile  VVelkor. 
9.— SUtcr   w-ndi   w»U.h    Ui    iK-m     fur    repair;    miiee 
further  £10  <m  brooch. 
14  17.     AValcht-r     seen     by    Cuiiniiigliam    ami    Campbell 
(l^ily   *l  cormir  of  Qiieon'i  C'reecent. 
aO.—WaUii  I   »e*n  by  Hryw-n  (".»'•  p.m.)  aiul  Nairn 

(9.tSp.M.). 
21.— r2.*l  p.m.  :  slater  raiaea  further  £»•  '">  bnioch. 
6.»>  p. 111.  ;  Raltmaii  and  Aumann  ««y  Slater  left 

Jiilineton'i  billiard  rfxmm. 
e.-Vipm. ;  WaUhcr  »«;en  by  Mr«.  Liddell. 
7  7. 10  p.m.:  Mihs  Ciixiiriht  MrRUitwiD, 
l».4i^  p.m.  -HUt4T  calU  at  MoWir  Oub. 
•22.  — Ue«iriptloii  given  by  A<lami  and  Lambie  publUhed 
in  newspapem. 
Slater  redeems  bliio<:ul<>r  gUaMse. 
3S.— SlaU-  receives  Ulanco  o(  Kavingii  Bank  aoeoont; 

lalla  at  Cooks'  "flioe  as  to  "  Lusitania." 
24.  -SUliT  receive*  pniceeils  of  sale  of  CoaaoU;  calU 

Hgain  at  Cooks'  office. 
26.  -  iJescriptlon    given    by    Barn>wmai>  published   io 
n<'\  spapers :    M'I<ean    gives    information    to 
police. 
Slater  and  Antomc   leave  Central  HUtion  by  B.O 
p.m.  train  for  Liverpool. 
28.  — Slater  and  Antoliie  sail  for  New  York. 
31.    -Notice  of  CiOO  reward  issued  by  (lloaguw  Police. 
2.  -Slater  arroated  on  "  Lusitanla's "  arrival  at  New 

York. 
IS.     Witnesses  sail  from  (Jlasgow  for  New  York. 
19.    -Kxirsdillou  proceedings  commenced  bafore  Com- 

miitsioner  Shield  » 
_>.'■.. —Wilnesaes  reach  New  York. 

2«.-UmbiB  and  Barrowm.Mi  identify  SlaUr  iu  corridor 
<ijt»ide  Court  riioni 
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1909,  Vebniary        6. — Slatar  bv  his  counsel  oonients  to  return  to  Soot- 
land  for  trial. 
14. — Slater  in  custody  of  VVarnock  and  Pyper  sails  for 
(ilasgow  in  "  Columbia." 

21. — "Columbia"  arrives  in  the  Clyde. 
21 -'22. — Slater  identified   by  witnesses  in  Central  Police 
Station,  Glasgow. 
24. — Slater  emits  declaration  before  Sheriff. 
April  6. — Indictment  served  on  Slater. 

L'O. — Pleading  diet;    Sinter  pleads  "  Xot  Ciuilty,"  and 
is  remitted  to  High  Court  for  trial. 
May  .'{.—First  day  of  trial ;  evidence  for  prosecution. 

4.--Seoond  day  ;  evidence  for  prosecution  continuad. 
.'>. — Third  day;  evidenoe  for  prosecution  concluded; 

evidence  for  defence  commenced. 
6. — Fourth    day;    evidence    for   defence  concluded; 
addresses    of    counsel   and    judge's    charge ; 
verdict  and   sentence.      Execution   fixed  for 
2-th  May. 
17. — Memorial  on   Slater's  behalf    presented  by   Mr. 
Speirs  to  Ihe  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 
25. — Capital  sentence  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life. 
June  8. — Ijord  Advocate  questioned  in  House  of  Commons 

regarding  commutction  of  sentence. 
July  3. — Slater  removed  from  Duke  Street  Prison  to  Peter- 

head. 
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THE  TRIAL. 


MONDAY,  3rd  MAY,  1909. 
The  Court  met  at  Ten  o'clock. 


Jiidge  Presiding — 
LORD    GUTHRIE. 


Counsel  for  the  Crown — 

The  Lord  Advocate  {Mr.  Alexander  Ure,  K.C.). 

Mr.  T.  B.  MoRisoN,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  Lyon  Mackenzie, 

Advocatea-Depute. 

Agent — 
Mr.  W.  S.  Haldane,  W.S..  Edinburgh. 


Counsel  for  the  Panel — 
Mr.  A.  L  M'Clure,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  John  Mair,  Advocate. 


1 


Agent — 

Mr.  EwiNO  Speirs,  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Shaughnessy  &  Sons, 
Solicitors,  Glasgow. 


Oscar  Slater. 

The  panel  was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  the  crime 

of   murder,    as  set  forth  in  the  following   '   -lictment  against 

him,   at  the  instance  of  His  Majesty's  Adv  ,c.      :  — 

Oscar  Slater,  sometime  residing  at  69  Saint  George's  Road, 

Glasgow,  and  presently  a  prisoner  in  the  prison  of  Glasgow, 

you  are  indicted  at  the  instance  of  the  Right  Honourable 

Alexander  Urb,  His  Majesty's  Advocate,  and  the  charge 

against  you  is  that  you  did,  on  21st  December,  1908,  in 

Marion  Gilchrist's  house,  at  No.  15  Queen's  Terrace,  West 

Princes  Street,  Glasgow,  assault  the  said  Marion  Gilchrist, 

and  did  beat  her  with  a  hammer  or  other  blunt  instrument, 

and  fracture  her  skull,  and  did  murder  her. 

T.  B.  MoRiaoN,  A.D. 


Ii;  * 


LIST  OF  PRODUCTIONS  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

Declaration  of  accused. 

2.  Joint  report  by  John  Glaister,  M.D.,  Ac,  Glasgow,  and 
Hugh  Gait,  B.Sc,  M.B.,  (fee,  Glasgow,  dated  22nd  December, 
1908. 

3.  Joint  report  of  a  post-mortem  examination  by  the  said 
John  Glaister  and  Hugh  Gait,  dated  23rd  December,  1908. 

4.  Report  by  Harvey  Littlejohn,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  said 
John  Glaister,  dated  11th  March,  1909. 

5.  Photographs  of  said  house  and  street  at  15  Queen's 
Terrace. 

6.  Plan  of  the  said  Marion  Gilchrist's  house  and  stair. 

7.  Plan  of  streets  in  Glasgow,  with  enlarged  section  of  part 
of  West  Princes  Street. 

8.  Cabinet  photograph  of  deceased  with  small  stamp  photo- 
graph on  back. 

Label  No.  9.  Half-set  false  teeth. 

Label  No.  10.  Pair  spectacles,  case,  and  catch  thereof. 

Label  No.  11.  Purse  containing  return  half  railway  ticket, 
excess  luggage  ticket,  and  one  l.alfpenny  stamp. 

Label  No.  12.  One  half-sovereign  and  one  halfpenny. 

Label  No.  13.  Three  keys. 

Label  No.  14.  Body  clothes,  consisting  of  combinations, 
chemise,  stays,  stockings  and  garters,  white  flannelette  petti- 
coat, maroon  petticoat,  black  lustre  i>etticoat,  black  drees, 
small  knitted  shawl. 

Label  No.  15.  Coal  scuttle. 

Label  No.  16.  Hearth  rug. 

Label  No.  17.  Skin  rug. 

Label  No.  1?.  Boi  of  matchee  and  a  speBt  match. 
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Label  No.   19.  Bundle  of  papers. 

Label  No.  20.  Box. 

Label  No.  21.  Two  accounts  (1  for  gas  and  1  for  inhabited 
house  duty)  for  15  Queen's  Terrace,  receipted  of  date  2l8t 
December,  1908. 

22.  Inventory  and  valuation  of  household  furniture,  dec. 

2'i.  List  of  jewellery. 

24.  Two  designs  of  diamond  crescent  brooch. 

Label  No.   25.  Iron  auger  and  quantity  of  hair. 

26.  Letter,  Oscar  Slater  to  Max  Rattnian,  dated  26th 
December,   1908.   in  envelope. 

Label  No.  27.  Letter,  D.  R.  Jacobs  to  Oscar  Slater,  dated 
28th  December,  1908,  and  envelope. 

Label  No.  28.  Tom  paper  wrapper  addressed  to  Oscar 
Slater,  c/o  Anderson,  69  St.  George's  Road,  Glasgow. 

Label  No.  29.  Letter  from  Shanghai  to  Frau  L.  Freedman, 
with  small  label  attached,  bearing  name  and  address  of  Oscar 
Slater. 

Label  No.  30.  Nine  cash  slips  (3  from  Messrs.  Hepburn  & 
Marshall,  and  6  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Stuart). 

31.  Sale  note  from  Messrs.  Hepburn  &  Marshall,  of  date 
10th  November,  1908. 

Label  No.  32.  Box  containing  2  visiting  cards  of  "  A. 
Anderson." 

Label  No.   33.  Ten  visiting  cards  of  do. 

34.  Missive  of  let  of  house  at  69  St.  George's  Road,  to  A. 
Anderson,  with  visiting  card  of  A.  Anderson  attached. 

35.  Account  of  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Stuart,  house  furnishers, 
to  A.  Anderson,  amounting  to  £176  168.  6d. 

36.  File  of  telegrams  passing  between  Oscar  Slater  and 
Dent,  London,  dated  21st  and  23rd  December,  1908,  and  letter 
from  Slater  to  Dent,  datefl  9th  December,  also  card  of  Oscar 
Slater  with  addresses  thereon. 

37.  File  of  letters,  Ac,  containing  (1)  letter,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Cook  «fe  Son  to  Cunard  Line,  Liverpool.  23rd  December ;  (2) 
telegram  from  Cunard  Line  to  Messrs.  Cook,  24th  December; 
(3)  letter,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  to  Cunard  Line,  Liverpool, 
dater  24th  December ;  (4)  letter  from  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son  +o 
Cunard  Line,  dated  25th  December,  1908  ;  (5)  application  form 
to  Cunard  Company  for  contract  tickets ;  also  (6)  a  contract 
ticket  for  two  berths  from  Cunard  Company  in  name  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otto  Sando. 

38.  Evening  Times  of  2Bth  December,  1908  (first  edition). 

39.  Evening  Newg  of  l.^th  January,  1909. 

40.  Glasgow  News  of  25th  December,  1908  (two  o'clock 
edition). 

41.  Evening  Citizen  of  25th  December.  1908  (fourth  edition). 

42.  Police  Gazette  of  15th  Janu.arv,  1909. 
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Label  No.  43.  Waterproof  overcoat. 

Label  No.  44.  Felt  or  woollen  hat. 

Label  No.  45.  Ladj's  waterproof  coat. 

Label  No.  46.  Two  cloth  caps. 

Label  No.  47.  Hammer. 

Label  No.  48.  (1)  Screw  driver;  (2)  pair  pliers;  (3)  gimlet; 
(4)  bradawl. 

Label  No,  49.  Trunk  or  travelling  case  with  ropo  and  teal 
attached. 

Label  No.  50.  Dark  grey  overcoat  with  blue  velvet  collar. 

Label  No.  61.  Diamond  crescent  3-row  brooch. 

52.  Pawn  ticket  for  same. 

53.  Letter,  Oscar  Slater,  Tombs  Prison,  New  York,  to  Hugh 
Cameron,  Glasgow,  da*ed  2nd  February,  1909. 

54.  Photograph  of  a  woman. 

55.  Extract  from  Register  of  Births  of  b'  th  of  Mary  Jane 
Gilmour  Sword  (otherwise  Mary  Barrowman;. 

56.  News  of  thi  World  newspaper,  dated  27th  December, 
1908. 

Label  No.  57.  Photograph  of  Oscar  Slater. 

58.  Card  bearing  name  and  address,  "  Oscar  Slater,  dealer 
in  diamonds  and  precious  stouefl,  33  Soho  Square,  Oxford 
Street,  W." 

59.  Account,  Oscar  Slater  to  D.  R.  Jacobs,  New  York,  dated 
29th  Febrinry,  1908. 

60.  Extract  certificate  of  marriage,  Oscar  Leschziner  Slater 
to  Marie  Curtis  Pryor,  dated  12th  July.  1902. 

61.  Account,  Oscar  Slater,  Glasgow,  to  M.  F.  Dent,  London, 
amounting  to  13s.  6d. 

62.  Extract  registered  trust  disposition  and  settlement  by 
the  deceased  Miss  Marion  Gilchrist,  28th  May,  1908,  with 
codicil  thereto  appended. 

Label  No.  63.  A  tram  car  ticket. 
Label  No.  64.  A  quantity  of  grey  hair. 
65.  Tramway  way-bill,  22nd  December,  1908. 
Label    No.    66.  A    leather    hat    case    with    rope    and    seal 
attache  '. 

67.  Letter,  Robert  Rogers,  London,  to  J.  S.  Marr,  Glasgow, 
dated  5th  October,   1908. 

68.  Letter,  Davenport  A  Co.,  London,  to  J.  S.  Marr,  Glasgow, 
dated  5th  November,  1908. 

69.  Balance  book  kept  by  John  Brown,  Caledonian  Railway 
Central  Station,  Glasgow,  for  25th  December,  1908. 

T.  B.  MoBiBON,  A.D. 
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LIST   OF  WITNESSES   FOR  THE   PROSECUTION. 

1.  Jane  Duff  or  Walker,  3  Carrickarden  Street,  New  City 
Boad,  Glasgow. 

2.  Maggie  Galbraith  or  Ferguson,  wife  of  and  reciding  with 
David  Ferguson,  railway  guard,  86  Kilgour  Terrace,  Bonny- 
town  Road,  Kilmarnock. 

3.  James  Macdonald,  writer,  2  Buckingham  Street,  Billhead . 
Glasgow. 

4.  David  Dick,  4  Maitland  Avenue,  Languide,  Glasgow. 
6.  William  Sorley,  jeweller,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

6.  John  Stewart,  2  Kelvin  Drive,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

7.  Robert  Perry,  M.D.,  11  Queen's  Terrace,  West  Prince* 
Street,  Glasgow. 

8/11.  ^8)  William  Moodie,  detective  lieutenant,  (9)  John 
Mowatt,  detective  oflScer,  {10)  James  Stuart,  sergeant,  and 
(11)  George  Robson,  police  inspector — all  Edinburgh  Police 
Force. 

12.  Ada  Louisa  Payne,  flat  2,  No.  45  Newman  Street, 
London,  W. 

13.  William  Kempton,  889  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 

H.  John  S.  Marr,  C.A.,  Brookfield  Cottage,  Kilbarchan. 

15.  Isaac  Paradise,  9  Duneam  Streot,  Glasgow. 

16.  John  Ruthven,  c/o  Sinclair,  70  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow. 

17.  Jacob  Jackson,  116  South  Portland  Street,  South  Side, 
Glasgow. 

18.  Max  Brooks,  c/o  Samuel  Shaw,  Suffolk  Street,  Glasgow. 

19.  Max  Rattman,  c/o  Fox,  23  Cromwell  Street, 'New  City 
Road,  Glasgow. 

20.  Hugh  Cameron,  jun.,  140  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow. 

21.  John  Crawford,  dairyman,  33  West  Cumberland  Street, 
Glasgow. 

22.  Peter  Johnston,  94  ti..:  Street,  GarnethilJ,  Glasgow. 

23.  Adam  Gibb,  c/o  Ritci  ie,  12  Rutherford  Lane,  Glasgow. 
24/25.  (24)  Margaret  Dickson    or   M'Haffie  and    (25)    Mar- 

garet   Dickson    M'HaflBe — both    residing   at  16    West  Princes 
Street,  Glasgow. 

26.  Madge  M'Haffie,  79  West  End  Park  Street,  Glasgow. 

27.  Annie  R.  M'Haffie,  16  West  Princes  Street,  Glasgow. 

28.  Christopher  Walker,  constable,  78  B  Division,  Glaseow 
Police.  * 

29.  James  Johnston,  sergeant.  Western  District,  Glasgow  Police. 

30.  Euphemia  Cu  aingham,  114  Soutii  Woodside  Rjad, 
Glasgow. 

31.  William  Campbell,  photographer,  40  Napiershall  Street, 
Glasgow. 

32.  Robert  Brown  Bryson,  17  Somerville  Drive,  Mount 
Florida,  Glasgow. 
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33.  Andrew  Nairn,  4  Stanley  Street,  Woodlands  Road, 
Glasgow. 

34.  Elizabeth  Donaldson,  46  West  Princea  Street,  Glasgow. 

35.  Frederick  Nichols,  10  Leyden  Gardens,  Bilsland  Drive, 
Glasgow. 

36.  Elizabeth  M'Intosh,  1  Queen's  Crescent,  Glasgow. 

37.  Josef  Aumann,  diamond  dealer,  309  Hope  Street, 
Glasgow. 

38.  Helen  Lambie,  domestic  servant,  3  Nelson's  Land,  Main 
Street,  Holy  town. 

39.  Ellen  Swanson,  89  Elderslie  Street,  Glasgow. 

40.  Arthur  Montague  Adams,  51  West  Princes  St»  '14 
Queen's  Terrace),  Glasgow. 

41.  Laura   E.   Adams,  51   West  Princes  Street,  G'    -^jOW. 

42.  Kowena  Adams  or  Liddell,  wife  of  and  residing  with 
George  Liddell,  teacher,  63  Elmbank  Street,  Glasgow. 

43.  Mary  Jane  Gilmour  Sword,  otherwise  Mary  Barrowman, 
9  Seamore  Street,  Glasgow. 

44.  Barbara  ''acdonald  or  Barrowman,  wife  of  and  residing 
with  Robert  Ba  lowman,  moulder,  9  Seamore  Street,  Glasgow. 

45.  James  Howatt,  clerk,  36  Cleveland  Street,  Glasgow. 

46.  Agnes  Brown,  teacher,   48  Grant  Street,  Glasgow. 
47/48.  (47)    William   NeiU    and    (48)    Francis    Brien— both 

constables.  Western  District,  Glasgow  Police. 

49.  Annie  Armour,  393  Dumbarton  Road,  Partick. 

50/53.  (50)  John  Pyper,  detective  inspector,  (51)  James 
Dornan,  detective  sergeant,  (52)  William  Douglas,  superin- 
tendent, (53)  Alexander  Rankin,  inspector — all  Western  District, 
Glasgow  Police. 

54.  Annie  Gillies,  saleswoman,  6  Brooklyn  Place,  Govan. 

55.  John  M'Gimpsey,  detective  officer.  Northern  District, 
Glasgow  Police. 

56.  John  Wright,  M.B.,  casualty  surgeon.  Western  District, 
Glasgow  Police. 

57.  The  said  John  Glaister. 

58.  The  said  Hugh  Gait. 

59.  The  said  Harvey  Littlejohn. 

60.  Peter  Crawford  M'Laren,  pawnbroker's  manager, 
residing  at  1109  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 

61.  James  Barr,  12  Douglas  Street,  Glasgow. 

62.  Gorrlon  Henderson,  club  master,  26  India  Street,  Glasgow. 

63.  William  Sancroft,  22  Huntershill  Street,  Springbum, 
Glasgow. 

64.  John  Bain,  5  Shaftesbury  Cottages,  Whiteinch,  Partick. 

65.  Allan  M'Lean,  cycle  dealer,  100  Agnes  Street,  Maryhill, 
Glasgow. 

66.  Catherine  Schmalz,  general  servant,  72  Charlotte  Street, 
London. 
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67/68.  (67)  Isabella  FowUg  and  (68)  Margaret  Fowlis,  both 
at  69  St.  George's  Koad,  Glasgow. 

69.  Kuby  Kussell,  domestic  servant,  69  St.  George's  Road, 
Glasgow. 

70.  John  Cameron,  porter,  7  Park  Place,  Stockwell  Street, 
Glasgow. 

71.  John  M'Kay,  porter,  22  James  Watt  Street,  Glasgow. 

72.  John  Brown,  clerk,  80  South  Cromwell  Road,  Queen's 
Park,  Glasgow. 

73/74.  (73)  John  Millican,  detective  constable,  and  (74) 
David  Lyon,  detective  sergeant,  both  Central  District,  Glasgow 
Police. 

75.  John  Thomson  Trench,  detective  officer.  Central  District, 
Glasgow  Police. 

76.  John  Forsyth,  73  Highfield  Road,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

77.  John  H.  Chadwick,  19  Holland  Road,  Liscard,  Cheshire. 
78    Francis  Neflrcombe,   porter,    17  Bankbum  Road,  Tue- 

brook,  Liverpool. 

79.  James  A.  Latham,  porter,  109  Spencer  Street,  Liverpool. 

80.  William  Warnock,  Sheriff  criminal  officer.  County 
Buildings,  Glasgow. 

81.  Alexander  Cameron,  detective  officer.  Central  District, 
Glasgow  Police. 

82.  Patrick  Nugent,  commission  agent,  Campsie  View,  Carfin, 
Motherwell. 

83.  John  Ord,  superintendent.  Criminal  Investigation 
Department,  Glasgow  Police. 

84.  Reginald  George  Tuckett,  2  Manor  Cottage,  Merton 
Park,  Merton,  Surrey. 

85.  R.  W.  F.m,  A.R.I. B. A.,  40  Cranworth  Street,  Glasgow. 

86.  Georf  '  photographer,  326  Sauchiehall  Street, 
Glasgow. 

87.  Mary  M'Murdo,  13  Haybum  Street,  Partick. 

88.  Frederic  •  jrc  aue  Lang,  c/o  Cameron,  248  Sauchiehall 
Street,  GlaS(-"w 

89.  George  Findlay,  Barnsheen,  Troon. 

90.  Alexander  Gillies,  46  West  Princes  Street,  Glasgow. 

91.  James  Jupp,  308  Dumbarton  Road,  Partick. 

92.  John  Logan,  44  Gloucester  Street,  South  Side,  Glasgow. 

93.  William  Gordon,  lieutenant,  Central  District,  Glasgow 
Police. 

94/95.  (94)  George  D.  Balfour,  keeper,  and  (95)  Robert  D. 
Gray,  assistant  keeper — ^both  of  Register  of  Deeds,  &o.,  H.lf. 
General   Register  House,   Edinburgh. 

96.  James  Neil  Hart,  Procurator-fiscal  of  Lanarkshire, 
Glasgow. 

97.  Andrew  Currie,  77  Marlborough  Avenue,  Broomhill,  Partick. 

98.  Marion  Carson,  40  Grove  Street,  Glascrow. 

T.  B.  MoRisoN,  A.D. 
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LIST  OF  ASSIZE. 

For  the  Sitting  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1909. 

CiTT  OF  Edinburgh. 

Special  Jurors. 

Alexander  Garden  Sinclair,  artist,  18  Ann  Street. 
George  Beevers,  engineer,    166  Brunton  Gardens. 
James  Robert  Scott,  retired  farmer,  21  Willowbrae  Avenue. 
James  Drummond  Shiels,  photographer,   13  Cumin  Place. 
William  Perry,  merchant,  8  Leopold  Place. 
Jamefl  Ritchie,  watchmaker,  6  Brunton  Place. 
George  Brown,  M.A.,  teacher,  5  Willowbrae  Avenue. 
John  Waldie,  woollen  warehouseman,  20  Thirlestane  Road. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9.  George  Proudfoot,  picture  dealer,  68  Spottiswoode  Street. 

Common  Jurort. 

10.  William  Wallace,  spirit  merchant,   27  Howe  Street. 

11.  George  Pennycook  Blyth,  estate  factor,  38  Cowau  Road. 

12.  Alexander  Arnott,  cellarman,  13  Roxburgh  Street. 

13.  John  West,  tinsmith,  18  Tay  Street. 

U.  Laurence  Smith  Blanche,  grocer,  19  Bruntsfield  Avenue. 

15.  Peter  Redpath  Logan,  clerk,  18  Briarbank  Terrace. 

16.  James  Morrison  Duncan,  commercial  traveller,  4  Queen* 

Bay  Crescent,  Joppa. 

17.  Alexander  Purves  Boyes,  assistant  clothier,   154  Craiglea 

Drive. 

18.  James  Dickson,  clerk,  Bellevue  Crescent. 

19.  Thomas  Harkness,  schoolmaster,  21  Wellington  Street. 

20.  Robert  Wallace,  builder,  60  Bath  Street,  Portobello. 

21.  Henry  Jobson  Bell,  artist,  27  Greenhill  Gardens. 

22.  John  Sanderson,  brewery  manager,  Meadowfield,  Willow- 

brae Road. 

23.  Robert    William    Findlater,     architect,    30    Buckingham 

Terrace. 

24.  Neil  James  Stewart,  traveller,   15  Queen's  Bay  Crescent, 

Joppa. 

25.  William  Ross,  compositor,  233  Dalkeith  Road. 

26.  George  Arnott,  clerk,  32  Morningside  Road. 

27.  George  Inglis  Alexander,  grocer,  77  Cumberland  Street. 

28.  James  William  Caie,  clothier,  1  St.  Giles'  Street. 

BUROH   OF   LXITH. 

Special  Juror. 

29.  John  Sniith,  merchant,  1  East  Restalrig  Terrace,  Leith. 
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Citnmon  Jurort. 

30.  Jamea    Ferguson    Milne,    insurance    agent,     70    Cornhill 

Terrace,  Leith. 

31.  William  Dawson,  shipmaster,  48  Albany  Street,  Leith. 

32.  Robert  M'Cabe,  tailor'*  cutter,  .16  Darnell  Road,  Leith. 

CovNTT  or  EoiNBURoa. 
Special  Jurort. 

33.  William  John  Gulland,  farmer,  Monktonhall,  Inveresk. 

34.  Patrick  Alexander  Guthrie,  C.A.,  The  Loan,  Colinton. 

Common  Jurort. 

36.  William  Terras,  junior,  gardener.  Quality  Street,  David- 
son's Mains. 

36.  John  Dalling,  blacksmith,  K:iimes,  Liberton. 

37.  Henry  Baillie,  contractor,  Crariiond. 

CODNTT    OF    LiNUTHOOW. 

Special  Juror. 

38.  Andr«>w  A.  Ralston,  factor,  Philipstoun  House,  Philipstoun. 

Common  Jurort. 

39.  George  Thomson,  dain,-man,  Old  Town,  Broibum. 

40.  David  Kennedy,  quarryman,  Bridge  Street,  Fauldhouse. 

41.  William  Nicol,  contractor.  Hawthorn  Place,  Uphall. 

COUNTI    OF   HaDDINOTON. 

Special  Juror. 

42.  Walter  R.  Munro,  soapmaker,  Prestonpani. 

Common  Juror. 

43.  William  Hardie,  blacksmith,  Cockenzie. 

CouNTT  OF  Pebbles. 
Special  Juror. 

44.  James  P.  Ketchen,  farmer,  Nethe*  Horsburgh,  by  Peebles. 

Commaii  Juror. 

45.  Thomas  Graham,  shepherd,  Cardrona  Mains,  by  Peebles. 
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LIST  OF   PRODUCTIONS   FOR   THE   PANEL, 
OSCAR   SLATER. 

1.  Stenographer's  minutcB,  taken  before  CommiMioner 
Shields,  during  the  extradition  proceedingn  (in  two  pieces). 

2.  Card  containing  hammer  and  othtr  tools,  marked,  "  Set 
useful  household  took." 

3.  Copy  envelope,  with  post  office  murk,  "  Glasgow,  5  p.m., 
December  21,  '08,"  addressed  to  '  The  Controller,  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  Blytho  Road,  We«t  Kensiiij;;ton,  London,  W." 

4.  Copy  of  the  letter  contained  in  said  envelope,  dated 
"Glasgow,  20th/l  1/1908,"  and  signed  "  Adolph  Anderson." 

5.  Copy  of  the  reply  to  above  fetter,  dated  2'-'nd  December, 
1908,  and  signed  "  II.  Davies,  Controlkr." 

6.  House  agreement,  dated  2Cth  May,  1908,  by  Peter  de 
Silve«tri,  in  favour  of  Oscar  Sitter  and  John  Devoto, 
co-partners. 

7.  Letter,  dated  12th  October,  1908,  from  the  Excelsior 
Savings  Bank.  New  York,  to  Mr.  Oscar  Slater. 

8.  Copy  of  letter,  William  A.  Goodhiirt,  attorney,  New  York, 
to  Ewinj;  Speirs,  writer,  190  West  George  Street,  (ilasgow. 


LIST  OF  WITNESSES  FOR  THE  PANEL,  OSCAR  SLATER. 

1.  Andr^  Junio  Antoine,  26  Rue  des  3  Freres,  Paris. 

2.  Hugh  Murphy,  Cherryhill  View,  Larkhall. 

3.  James  Tracey,  21  Rohson  Street,  Govnnhill,  Glasgow. 

4.  Samuel  Reid,  Clarence  Hotel,  Dublin. 

5.  James  T  Makins,  surveyor,  116  Elderslie  Street, 
Glasgow. 

6.  Freedman,  Coventry  Club,  London. 

7.  Robert  Rogers,  36  Albemarle  Street,  London,  West. 

8.  Official  from  the  Poat  Office  to  prove  Numbers  3,  4,  and  5 
of  the  productions  for  the  panel. 

9.  William  Kempton,  889  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 

10.  Peter  Crawford  M"Laren,  pawnbroker's  manager,  resid- 
ing 1109  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 

11.  Catherine  Schmalz,  72  Charlotte  Street,  London. 

12.  Ewing  Speirs,  writer,  190  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

13.  Dr.  Alexander  Veitch,  12  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  procedure  at  the  Sheriff 
Court  diet,  as  endorsed  on  the  record  copy  of  the  indictment, 
vi».  :  — 

At  Glasgow,  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  the  said  Oscar  Slater,  having  been  called 
on  to  plead  to  the  following  indictment,  pleaded  not 

S^^^^y-  A.   O.  M.   Maommhi. 
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The  Trial. 

The  panel  wai  remitted  to  an  aMise,  and  the  follow! "^g 
juron  were  all  duly  ballot<xl  for,  viz.  :  — 

George  Proudfoot,  picture  dealer,  C8  Spottiiwoode  Street. 
James    Robert    Scott,    i  tired    farmer,     '21     Willowbrae 

Avenue. 
John    Waldie,     woollen    warehouseman,    20     Thirleatane 

Road. 
George   Brown,    M.A.,  teacher,   5    Willowbrae   Koad. 
James  Ritchie,  watchmakLr,  G  Brunton  IMuco. 
James  Williatn  Caio,  clothier,   1   St.   GilcH'  Street. 
Lawrence  Smith  Blunche,  grocer,  I'J  Bruntsfield  Avenue. 
William  Ross,  compositor,  2J.    Dalkeith  Hoad. 
Peter  Redpath  Logan,  clerk,   18  Briurbank  Terrace. 
John  West,  tinsmith,    18  Tay  Street. 
Neil  James  Stewart,  traveller,  15  Queen's  Bay  Crescent, 

Joppa. 
William  Wallace,  spirit  merchant,  /7  Howe  Street. 
James   Morrison   Duncan,    commercial    traveller,   tjueen's 

Bay  ''resceiit,  Jojipa. 
James    Ferguson     iJilne,     insurance    agent,    70    Cornhill 

Terrace,  Leith. 
Kerry  Jobson  Bell,   artist,   27  Greenhill  Gardens. 

Tlie  Clerk  of  Court  having  read  over  to  the  jury  the  charge 
against  the  panel,  they  were  all  lawfully  sworn  to  try  the 
present  libel. 

Of  consent  of  parties,  the  Court  appointed  the  evidence  to 
be  taken  down  in  shorthand,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Harry 
Hodge,  Robert  Hislop,  and  Thomas  Cowan,  8  North  Bank 
Street,  Edinburgh,  tu  take  the  said  evidence  in  shorthand, 
and  the  declaration  de  fideli  was  administered  to  each  of 
them. 

The  trial  then  proceeded. 


Evidence  for  the  Prosecution. 

Robert  Willum  IIornb,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate —  r.  w.  Home 
Proved  twu  plans  made  by  him,  one  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house, 
15    Queen's    Terrace,    and   one   of    West   Princes    Street,    and 
adjacent  streets,  being  respectively  Nos.  6  and  7  of  the  pro- 
ductions for  the  Crown. 


George  Bell,  examined    by     the   Lord   Advocate — Proved  CeorgeBen 
eight   photographs   of  the   late  Miss  Gilchrist's   house  and   of 
part  of  West  Princes  Street,  being  No.   6  of  the  productions 
for  the  Crown. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

David  Diek  David  Dick,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatb— I  made  an 
inventory  and  valuation  of  the  household  furniture,  electro- 
plate, and  jewellery  at  the  late  Misa  Gilchrist's  house. 
No.  22  of  the  productions  is  the  inventory  and  valuation  which 
I  made.  I  found  jewellery  in  the  house  to  the  value  of 
£1382  128.  If  bought  in  shops  they  would  cost  at  least  twice 
as  much.  We  found  jewels  scattered  all  over  the  wardrobe; 
some  were  laid  between  dresses,  and  some  were  in  an  old, 
detachable  pocket  with  a  string  on  it ; or  tieing  round  the  waist. 
I  made  a  very  careful  esamiiiation  for  a  brooch  which  I  was 
t(.ild  was  amis.sing.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  not  in  the 
house.  I  was  shown  a  sketch  of  that  brooch.  The  brooch 
was  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  crescent-shaped,  with  a  double 
row  of  diamonds.  Judging  from  the  sketch  the  value  would 
be  between  £40  and  £50. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clcrb — Have  you  not  made  a 
mistake?  You  were  shorn  a  sketch  of  the  stolen  brooch. 
Has  not  that  a  single  row  of  diamonds? — Yes. 

And  not  a  double  row? — That  is  so.  I  have  made  a 
mistake. 

You  never  heard  in  connection  with  this  case  of  any  double 
row  of  diamonds  brooch? — No. 

No  one  was  pearching  for  that  at  all? — No. 

The  missing  brooch  was  one  with  a  single  row  of  diamonds? — 
Yes. 

And  none  such  has  been  found? — No. 

W.Sopley  William  Sorlet,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocati— I  am  a 
partner  of  the  firm  of  R.  &  W.' Sorley,  jewellers,  Glasgow.  I 
knew  the  late  Miss  Gilchrist.  She  had  been  a  customer  of 
my  firm  for  about  twenty  years  or  more.  About  the  beginning 
of  January  a  detective  called  at  my  firm's  premises  and  asked 
if  I  could  give  a  sketch  of  a  diamond  crescent  brooch  which 
I  knew  that  Miss  Gilchrist  had  possessed.  I  then  cut  from 
one  of  our  catalogues  a  print  of  a  brooch  of  a  similar  kind  and 
gave  it  to  the  officer.  No.  24  of  the  productions  is  the  sketch 
that  I  cut  out.  I  later  on  furnished  a  sketch  of  the  brooch. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  that  brooch  was  in  my  possession 
was  in  March,  1008,  when  we  had  it  for  cleaning.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware  tliat  was  the  only  diamond  crescent  brooch  that 
she  had. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clube— How  long  after  21  st 
December,  the  date  of  this  murder,  was  it  that  the  police  first 
made  inquiries  at  you  regarding  brooches?— I  think  it  would 
be  early  in  January. 

Did  the  police  produce  tn  ynii  ft  diamond  crescent  brooch 
and  ask  you  to  identify  it  if  you  could? — ^Yes. 
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Evidence  for  Prosecution. 


How  many  rows  of  diamonds  had   the   brooch   the  police  W.  Sorlsy 
produced  to  you? — Three  rows. 

Were  you  informed  then  that  it  was  one  which  had  been 
pawned  by  Slater? — I  think  I  was. 

Do  you  know  when  it  had  been  pawned? — No,  I  do  not. 

It  was  no  brooch  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  at  all? — No. 

Did  you  know  that  it  had  been  lying  in  the  pawnbroker's 
shop  for  two  months  before  the  murder? — No,  I  dii'  not. 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — Did  you  i.t  once  tell 
the  police  that  that  was  not  her  brooch  ? — I  told  the  officers  that 
were  there  with  the  brooch  that  it  was  not  her  brooch. 

Mrs.  Jank  Duff  or  Walkbb,  examined  by  the  Lord  J*"*  Walkar 
Advocate — I  knew  the  late  Miss  Gilchrist  well,  I  had  been 
a  servant  with  her  for  about  five  years.  I  left  about  eight 
years  ago  or  more.  I  visited  Miss  Gilchrist  several  times  after 
I  left  her  service.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  wear  her  jewels 
always ;  she  always  wore  some  jewellery,  but  she  had  special 
ones  for  special  occasions.  She  ■.  as  quite  well  known  in  the 
locality  round  about  where  she  lived.  She  had  lived  there 
for  about  thirty  years.  I  could  rot  say  whether  it  was  known 
that  she  had  a  great  deal  of  jewellery.  I  never  spoke  much 
about  it  to  any  one.  I  found  in  talking  to  other  people  that 
that  was  known,  but  the  information  did  not  come  through 
me.  She  had  not  very  many  friends  visiting  her.  She  had 
very  few  men  friends.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  last 
time  that  I  visited  her,  but  it  was  towards  the  end  of  October, 
1908.  I  recollect  her  saying  sometliing  about  the  house 
above  being  empty.  She  said  occasionally  that  it  was  much 
nicer  to  have  the  people  away,  as  the  stair  was  alw.ays  clean, 
and  then  she  said  that  she  would  rather  have  these  people 
there  than  be  alone,  as  it  was  too  quiet.  Tliat  was  all  I 
remember  her  saying  about  that.  Before  that  time  she  spoke 
to  me  about  an  arrangement  she  had  made  with  her  neighbour, 
Mr.  Adams,  downstairs.  She  told  me  that  she  had  arranged 
with  Mr.  Adams  that  when  she  was  left  alone  if  she  wanted 
him  she  would  knock  down  to  him.  Mr.  Adams'  sitting-room 
was  below  her  dining-room.  The  old  lady  was  afraid  of  her 
house  being  hrr  n  into.  She  was  never  afraid  f.f  any  one 
doing  any  personal  injury  to  her,  but  she  had  a  great  fear 
of  the  house  being  broken  into.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
was,  but  perhaps  she  felt  that  she  was  an  old  lady,  and  she 
was  always  very  careful  to  leave  the  place  in  charge  of  the 
policeman  when  the  house  was  shut  up. 

Do  you  think  that  the  jewels  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — 
They  were  never  in  the  house  when  she  was  away.  They 
were  always  left  with  Mr.  Snrl^y  whor  we.  went  to' the  coast 
or  the  country.     When  we  were  at  home  she  took  the  jewels 
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Jana  Walker  out  for  a  special  occasion,  and  they  usually  remained  in  the 
house  till  v,e  wont  away  again.  She  kept  them  in  a  small 
box  in  the  wardrobe.  They  were  all  kept  in  the  one  box. 
She  was  a  lady  of  about  eighty-three  years  of  age,  I  think. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clure — Were  you  told  that  she 
had  jewellery  to  the  value  of  £1383,  or  what  would  cost  about 
twice  that  to  buy? — I  cannot  tell  you  that,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  value  of  jewellery. 

Did  she  keep  all  that  stuff  in  her  house? — She  had  it  in  the 
box,  and  it  was  kept  there  till  we  went  to  the  coast,  and  then 
she  put  it  into  Mr.  Sorley's  hands. 

How  long  had  the  girl  Nellie  Lambie  been  there  in  December 
last? — Three  years. 

Have  there  been  a  great  many  rumours  in  connection  with 
this  case? — Yes. 

Have  you  heard  that  Miss  Gilchrist  was  a  resetter? — Yea. 

She  was  not? — No. 

Did  she  have  unset  stones  in  the  house? — I  never  saw  them. 

You  have  heard  that  rumour  also? — Yes. 

Have  you  heard  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Nellie  Lambie? — 
No,  I  did  not  hear  that,  but  I  heard  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

Did  you  liear  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Slater? — No,  I  did 
not  hear  that. 

In  point  of  fact,  Nellie  Lambie  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  the  old  lady  was  over  eighty? — Yes. 

You  said  that  from  conversation  with  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood you  thought  that  they  were  aware  that  she  had  a 
lot  of  jewellery? — It  has  been  sometimes  remarked  to  me  in 
shops  when  I  was  shopping. 

What  was  said? — I  cannot  remember  the  words  exactly, 
except  that  Miss  Gilchrist  dressed  very  well,  and  wore  some 
jewellery — it  is  a  long  time  since. 

Did  she  wear  anythins:  except  a  brooch  and  a  couple  of 
bracelets? — Not  every  day,  except  that  and  three  rings. 

And  she  wore  gloves? — Yes. 

So  that  the  visible  jewellery  that  this  lady  would  carry  would 
be  two  bracelets? — Yes;  she  was  particular  that  her  jewellery 
was  not  visible. 

What  leads  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  rumour  that  nhe 
was  a  wealthy  lady? — I  do  not  think  it  was  a  very  special 
remark,  further  than  the  people  speaking  to  me  in  the  shop 
that  she  dressed  well.       That  was  all. 

Did  you  ever  tell  people  outside  that  she  was  a  lady  poaaesaed 
of  a  great  deal  of  jewellery? — No. 

And  you  never  heard  that  paid  cutside? — No. 

It  was  only  that  she  was  a  wcll-drcsscd  lady? — Yes,  and 
wore  jewellery. 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 


She  must  have  kept  herself  pretty  much   aloof  from  her  Jui*  Walker 
neighbours? — Yes,  she  did. 

l3id  you  have  many  visitors  when  you  were  there? — A  few. 

Did  Miss  Gilchrist  lay  down  cr.y  rules  about  your  visitors? — 
No,  not  particularly.  She  did  not  like  me  to  have  too  many 
visitors,  but  she  always  allowed  me  visitors. 

Did  you  have  a  night  out? — Yes,  Thursday  r-ght. 

Do  you  know  whether  Nellie  Lumbie  had  the  same  night 
out? — I  think  she  told  me  that  it  was  Wednesday  night,  but  I 
am  not  sure,  and  I  could  not  say. 

By  the  Court — Waa  that  c  o  in  which  the  jewels  were  kept 
in  the  wardrobe  locked? — The  wardrobe  and  the  case  were 
always   locked. 

Who  kept  the  keys? — She  always  carried  the  keys  in  her 
pocket. 

Did  she  ever  give  you  the  keys? — Never,  except  when  she 
sent  me  to  open  the  case. 

Did  she  live  comfortably  in  the  way  of  food  and  anything 
else? — Not  extravagantly.  She  was  comfortable,  but  not 
extravagant. 

What  wages  did  you  get? — ill 2  when  I  went,  and  £16  when 
I  left. 

John  Sinclair  Marr,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — J.S.  Maw 
I  am  a  housi  factor  in  Glasgow.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  last  I  had  a  telephone  message  from  Stuart  & 
Stuart,  in  St.  George's  Road,  that  a  man  was  inquiring  about 
s  house  to  let  in  Woodlands  Road.  I  telephoned  to  Stuart  it 
Stuart  that  I  had  a  house  to  let  at  69  St.  George's  Road  on 
the  third  floor,   and  on  that  day,   or  on  the  following  day, 

1  had  a  call  from  a  man,  who  gave  me  a  visiting  card.  (Shown 
production  No.  34.)  That  is  the  card  he  gave  me.  The 
words  "A.  Anderson,  dentist,  36  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly," 
were  printed  on  the  card,  and  the  words  "  136  Renfrew  Street, 

2  up,"  were  in  pencil.  He  told  me  that  his  purpose  waa  to 
start  business  with  some  one  else  as  a  dentist  in 
Glasgow.  He  agreed  to  take  the  house.  I  asked  him 
for  references,  and  he  noted  the  names  which  he 
gave  me  on  the  back  of  his  calling  card.  On  the  same  day 
I  wrote  to  the  persons  whose  addresses  he  gave  me,  and  I 
received  replies  which  were  satisfactory.  On  6th  November 
Anderson  again  called,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  references,  and  let  him  the  house  No.  69  St.  George's 
Road  at  a  rent  of  £i2.  He  took  the  house  for  eighteen 
months — from  28th  November  till  28th  May  a  year  afterwards. 
(Shown  production  No.  34.)  That  is  the  missive.  The 
quarter's  rent  was  due  on  2nd  February.  Thf>re  w.is  nothin;^ 
paid.      Shortly  after  Christmas  I  learned  that  the  police  were 
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J.S.lIkrF  keeping  an  eye  on  my  premises  69  St.  George's  Road,  and  I 
^tivo  up  to  the  police  the  letters  and  references  and  the  visiting 
card.  On  10th  March  last  I  went  to  Duke  Street  Prison, 
Glasgow,  to  see  a  prisoner  there,  and  I  identified  him  as  the 
man  who  took  the  h  )use  69  St.  George's  Road,  giving  the 
name  of  Anderson,  a  dentist.  (Shown  the  prisoner.)  That 
is  the  man. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Cldrk — When  did  you  first  know 
that  he  had  gone  away? — Just  about  Christmas. 

Did  you  go  personally  to  the  premises? — No. 

Then  is  your  information  entirely  hearsay  from  the  police 
or  other  people  as  to  the  fact  of  him  b  Ing  away  1 — Yes. 

Were  there  any  other  people  in  the  house? — I  have  heard 
that  there  were  others  in  the  house. 

After  he  left? — Yes,  I  was  told  that  he  had  gone,  and  that 
a  sub-tenant  was  in  the  house. 


I.  Paradise 
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Isaac  Paradise,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatk — 
I  am  manager  for  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Stuart,  house  furnishers, 
in  Glasgow,  at  65  St.  George's  Road.  On  -Ith  November  last 
a  man  called  at  our  premises  in  St.  George's  Road  and  asked 
about  our  terms  for  furnishing.  He  gave  me  his  name  as 
Anderson.  I  explained  the  terms  to  him.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  looking  after  a  house  just  above  our  shop,  and  I  believe 
he  asked  me  about  the  rent.  I  .scertained  the  rent  of  the 
house.  I  believe  1  told  him  the  rent.  A  day  or  two  later 
Anderson  returned  to  our  premises,  and  I  saw  him.  He 
selected  furniture  that  day  to  the  value  of  £170  odds.  He 
was  to  pay  £4  a  month,  and  give  £10  as  the  first  deposit. 
That  is  what  we  call  the  hire  system.  The  goods  wore 
deliver'  1  at  his  house,  and  he  paid  the  £10  at  the  time  he 
selected  the  furniture.  He  signed  an  agreement  of  hire. 
Anderson  got  and  paid  for  a  few  extra  things  after  the  first 
lot  was  delivered — £2  worth.  On  10th  December  he  paid  £4 
as  an  instalment  to  account.  I  saw  Anderson  two  or  three 
times  aft^r  that  in  our  warehouse.  We  got  the  money  that 
was  paid — £16  in  all,  but  the  balance  does  not  remain  unpaid  ; 
we  took  the  furniture  back.  I  went  to  the  Central  Police 
Office  in  Glasgow  in  February.       I  was  shown  a  prisoner  there. 


and  I  identified  him  as  the 
Anderson.  (Shown  prisoner.) 
production  No.  35  of  process.) 


man   who    gave   the   name    of 
That  is   the  man.        (Shown 
That  is  the  account  for  the 


goods  which  I  furnished  to  Anderson. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  he  sent  you  a  message  that  he 
was  going  away,  and  that  you  might  have  the  furniture  back 
or  not? — I  got  no  messtige,  but  after  I  heard  that  he  was 
arrested  I  went  up  to  the  house,  and  there  were  two  ladies 
there.  They  told  me  that  Mr.  Anderson  had  left  word  with 
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them  that  they  were  to  stay  on,  and  that  if  he  did  not  return  i, 
they  were  to  continue  paying  £i  on  the  15th  of  each  month, 
and  if  they  were  to  leave  the  house  they  were  to  return  the 
furniture  to  us.  When  the  ladies  went  away  they  gave  up 
the  keys,  and  we  removed  the  furniture.  That  was  the  first 
I  heard  of  his  going  away — when  he  was  arrested. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MCldre — Can  you  remember  how 
long  these  ladies  were  in  the  house  No.  69  St.  George's  Roadi — 
I  believe  they  were  there  somewhere  abov*  three  drys  before 
they  left — from  the  time  I  got  to  know. 

Do  you  know  the  date  that  they  nanded  over  the  keys? — It 
was  the  same  day  that  they  left  Glasgow — I  do  not  remember 
the  date. 

By  the  Court — Can  you  tell  me  the  month  i  —No,  but  it  was 
the  same  day  that  the  ladies  left  the  house. 

Cross-esamination  continued — Slater  left  the  house  about 
25th  December,  I  understand,  and  did  the  ladiee  come  then? — 
I  cannot  say. 

Then  all  you  know  is  that  Slater  left  some  time  in  December! 
— I  do  not  know  when  he  left. 


PapadlM 


John   Rdxhvbn,   examined    by    the    Lord  Advocath — Gave  John  Rutbven 
evidence  of  taking  an  order  for  visiting  cards  from  a  man  who 
signed  his  name  "  A.  Anderson,"  and  afterwards  identified  the 
prisoner  in  the  Central  Police  OF.ce  as  the  man  who  ordered 
the  cards. 


Jacob  Jackson,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatk —  j.  Jaekson 
I  am  a  general  warehouseman  in  South  Portland  Street, 
Glasgow.  I  am  a  German.  About  the  middle  of  November 
last  I  recollect  of  a  man  coming  to  my  shop.  He  wanted  to 
sell  me  a  diamond  ring.  I  said  to  him  that  I  did  not  buy 
any  diamonds  in  that  shop.  I  asked  him  how^  it  was  tha: 
became  to  me  with  the  ring.  He  told  me  that  he  was  sent  to 
me  as  a  countryman  of  his — a  German. 

Did  you  ask  him  in  German  why  he  want«<l  to  sell  thr  nngt 
— Immediately  he  spoke  I  could  tell  he  was  a  foreigner,  i.nd  we 
Germans  have  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding  that  if  we  want 
to  know  whether  the  party  we  are  speaking  to  is  a  German  or 
not,  we  do  not  generally  ask  him  if  he  is  a  German,  but  begin 
just  to  speak  German  immediately.  I  asked  him  why  he 
wanted  to  sell  the  ring,  and  he  would  put  in  other  words  that 
he  was  hard  up  and  required  the  money.  I  think  he  told  me 
he  came  from  Hanover.  I  said,  "  If  you  aro  hard  up,  I  do 
not  see  there  is  any  necessity  for  yon  to  sell  an  article  of  that 
description,  but  I  can  give  you  a  job  to  do,  to  travel  for  me, 
to  canvass  for  me."  He  refused  ;  he  said  he  did  not  think  he 
would  be  suitable  for  that  kind  of  employment.  He  did  not 
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J.  Jackson  tell  me  his  name  or  address ;  I  did  not  ask  him.  I  would  say 
the  value  of  the  ring  was  about  £15.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since.  I  recollect  seeing  in  the  Evening  Timet  of  the 
22nd  February  last  a  profile  photograph  of  a  man  named 
Slater,  who  had  been  arrested  in  connection  with  the  murder 
of  Miss  Gilchrist.  When  I  saw  that  I  wrote  at  once  to  the 
detective  department  in  Glasgow  to  the  effect  that  1  thouy;lit 
I  could  recognise  from  the  photograph  the  man  who  had  called 
at  my  shop.  In  consequence  I  was  asked  to  attend  at  the 
Central  Police  Office  on  Tuesday,  23rd  February  last.  I  was 
shown  a  good  few  men — not  prisoners,  but  men — and  I  recog- 
nised the  man  who  is  in  the  dock  just  now  as  the  man.  The 
prisoner  is  the  man  that  I  recognised  immediately. 

Cross-eiamined  by  Mr.  M'Clure — All  this  happened  between 
six  and  seven  weeks  before  Miss  Gilchrist  was  murdered? — 
Yes. 
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Brien  Constable  Fraxcis  Bribn,  examined  by  Mr.  Morisox — 
I  am  a  constable  in  the  Western  District  of  the  Glasgow 
Police.  I  was  on  night  duty  in  the  week  beginning  the 
20th  of  December,  1908.  I  had  been  on  night  duty  tor  a 
fortnight  before  that.  My  di.strict  included  the  south  side 
of  West  Princes  Street,  in  which  Queen's  Terrace  is  situated. 
I  went  on  duty  at  6  p.m.  I  remained  on  duty  till  two  in 
the  morning.  During  that  period  I  passed  Miss  Gilchrist's 
house  in  West  Princes  Street  about  every  half-hour.  My  beat 
embraces  also  part  of  St.  George's  Road,  part  of  Woodlands 
Road,  and  West  Cumberland  Street.  As  a  rule,  I  go  on 
duty  with  William  Neill.  He  is  a  police  constable  also. 
When  I  am  out  from  six  to  two  he  is  out  from  sis  to  nine ;  he 
is  on  the  day-shift  when  I  am  on  the  night-shift.  When  I 
go  on  duty  Neill  and  I  walk  together  along  St.  George's  Road, 
past  West  Princes  Street,  and  then  along  Great  Western  Road 
to  Rupert  Street,  through  Rupert  Street  to  West  Princes  Street, 
and  eastwards  along  that  street  to  St.  George's  Road  again. 
That  was  my  regular  routine  of  duty  during  the  fortnight  I 
have  been   speaking  about. 

Are  there  many  people  or  much  traffic  in  West  Princes 
Street  J — No,  not  a  great  many  people.  It  is  par- 
ticularly quiet  at  night,  about  seven  o'clock.  I  some- 
times went  through  it  and  met  nobody.  (Shown  prisoner.) 
I  knew  him  by  sight.  I  saw  him  one  night  standing 
just  a  few  yards  from  the  corner  of  West  Princes 
Street  and  St.  George's  Road.  Roughly,  that  would  be  about 
80  yards  from  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  I  saw  him  on  the 
occasion  T  am  speakinor  to  just  now  the  week  before  the 
murder.  I  cannot  give  any  date.  It  was  about  half-past 
nine  at  night  when  I  saw  him.       He  was  standing  there.       I 
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did  not  notice  what  direction  he  was  looking  in.  He  was  f.  Brien 
alone.  I  left  him  stauding.  He  was  standing  against  the 
railings,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  drunk  man.  I  took  a  good 
look  at  him  when  passing  him ;  I  thought  he  might  have  been 
a  drunk  man ;  as  a  rule,  we  get  them  Ivir  ;  against  the  railings 
when  drunk.  I  took  a  good  look  at  the  man.  I  saw  he  was 
quite  sober.  When  I  first  saw  him  I  was  just  coming  round 
the  corner  of  St.  George's  Road,  about  8  yards  off  ^rom 
him,  and  then  I  passed  him.  I  did  not  look  round,  but  he 
was  standing  in  the  same  place  when  I  came  round  the  corner 
that  h  was  when  I  passed  him.  (Shown  photograph  No.  5 
of  productions.)  No.  6  marks  the  point  where  I  saw  him  that 
night— just  about  No.  6.  That  was  the  second  week  of  the 
night-shift,  and  tl;e  week  before  the  murder.  That  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  the  prisoner  before  the  murder. 

Had  you  seen  the  prisoner  before  that? — I  have  seen  him 
several  times. 

Within  that  locality?— On  St.  George's  Road.  I  cannot 
exactly  say  which  way  he  was  going.  He  was  always  alone. 
I  should  say  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him  would  be  about  seven 
weeks  before  the  murder,  so  far  as  I  can  remember.  I  saw 
him  occasionally  in  or  about  St.  George's  Road  between  that 
time  and  the  week  before  the  murder. 

Was  it  always  at-  night  when  you  saw  him? — I  saw  him  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  late  afternoon? — Late  afternoon,  and  early  too. 
I  saw  the  prisoner  in  West  Princes  Street  only  on  that  one 
night.  The  other  times  were  in  St.  George's  Road.  On  21s^ 
December  I  passed  along  West  Princes  Street  at  night.  It 
would  be  half-past  six,  I  suppose,  when  I  passed  from  West 
Princes  Street  into  St.  George's  Road.  We  came  round  West 
Princes  Street  again,  and  pa.ssed  by  the  house  again  about 
ten  minutes  to  seven.  On  neither  of  "these  occasions  was  there 
any  person  in  the  street.  When  I  passed  at  ten  minutes  to 
seven  rain  was  falling.  I  passed  along,  and  there  was  nothing 
that  attracted  my  attention  at  ten  minutes  to  seven. 

When  did  you  pass  it  the  next  time? — The  next  time  I  went 
to  get  Neill's  cape,  as  it  was  raining,  and  I  came  back  about 
twenty  minutes  past  seven.  In  consequence  of  a  statement 
which  a  gentleman  made  to  me,  I  went  to  Miss  Gilchrist's 
houscj  and  I  then  learned  of  the  murder.  I  entered  Miss  Gil- 
christ's house.  I  saw  the  old  lady  lying  on  her  back  near  the 
fireplace  in  the  dining-room.  There  was  a  quantity  of  blood 
about  her  face  and  below  her  head.  She  made  a  movement 
with  her  left  hand.  Her  body  waa  on  the  hearth  rug.  I 
«aw  that  her  head  was  battered.  I  did  not  l.-ucli  the  body.  I 
went  for  the  ambulance,  and  I  returned  to  the  house.  I  found 
that  the  body  had  not  been  interfered  with  till  the  police  came. 
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F.  Bri«n  It  was  lying,  when  the  police  Btretcher  came  and  the  detectiveB, 
in  the  same  position  a«  when  I  found  it. 

You  saw  the  girl  Lambie  when  you  went  to  call  the  ambu- 
lance?— No,  I  went  to  pass  word  lor  the  superior,  and  I  met 
the  girl  Lambie  at  Blythswood  Drive;  ahe  had  been  up  at 
some  friends  of  Miss  Gilchrist.  On  the  22nd  of  February  I 
identified  the  prisoner  from  a  number  of  men  in  the  police 
office.     (Shown  prisoner.)     That  is  the  man. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clure — How  many  other  people 
were  in  the  room  with  the  prisoner  when  you  identified  himi — 
Three  or  four. 

V/ere  there  any  foreign-looking  gentlemen? — No. 

Was  there  jtist  what  you  would  call  police  constables  in 
undress? — Yes. 

And  detective  ofiBcers? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  us  who  were  present  when  you  identified  the 
prisoner? — I  did  not  knovv  them  all. 

There  were  four  or  five  altogether? — Yes. 

Who  was  it  that  asked  you  to  look  at  him  and  see  if  he  was 
like  the  man? — Superintendent  Douglas. 

You  say  that  the  only  occasion  when  you  saw  the  prisoner 
in  or  about  West  Princes  Street  was  the  week  before  Miss 
Gilchrist  was  murdered? — Yes. 

And  he  was  just  at  the  corner  of  the  street? — He  was  about 
8  or  9  yards  round  the  corner. 

Against  the  railings? — Yes. 

How  was  he  dressed? — He  had  a  light  coat  on  and  a  hat. 

What  kind  of  hat? — I  cannot  say  for  the  hat. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  more?— Well,  I  know  that  I  passed 
him  by;  I  thought  myself  I  had  seen  him  before;  I  had  seen 
him  previous  to  that. 

You  say  he  was  leaning  against  the  railings? — ^Yes. 

And  you  thought  he  was  a  arunk  man? — Yes. 

Did  you  speak  to  him? — No,  I  passed  him  by. 

What  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ?— Because  we  very  often 
get  a  half-drunk  lying  there,  turning  into  St.  George's  Road;  it 
seems  to  be  a  convenient  place  for  them. 

Was  that  the  only  reason  you  had  to  suppose  he  was  drunk  T 

—Yes. 

Then  what  was  it  that  convinced  you  afterwards  he  was  not 
drunk? — I  had  a  good  look  at  bim. 

Did  you  walk  up  to  him  close  and  peer  into  his  face? — Yes. 

And  he  never  said  a  word? — No,  he  never  said  a  word. 

And  you  cannot  say  what  hat  he  had  on? — No. 

Can  you  say  what  trousers  he  had  on? — No. 

Or  what  boots  he  had  on? — No. 

How  long  did  you  stop  to  examine  him? — Just  a  passing  look; 
but  that  is  the  man. 
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Was   he   doing   anything   of   a   Buspicious   character  t — Just  F.  Brian 
standing  leaning  against  the  railings. 

That  is  not  suspicious? — No. 

Was  he  looking  about  himt — I  did  not  notice  him  looking 
about  him. 

Had  he  his  head  hanging  down! — No. 

Was  his  head  up  in  the  air? — Well,  just  in  the  ordinary  way; 
it  was  not  up  in  the  air  exactly. 

Have  you  told  us  everything  you  have  got  to  say  about  this 
incident? — Yes,  that  night. 

Is  that  corner  you  have  spoken  of  a  place  where  nuisance 
is  committed  sometimes? — No. 

Re-examined  by  ,ir.  Mouison — (Shown  production  No.  43) — 
Was  it  a  coat  like  that  which  the  man  who  was  leaning  against 
the  railings  was  wearing  at  the  time? — Yes,  it  was  like  that. 

Of  course,  you  just  took  a  passing  glance  at  his  figure? — 
Yes. 

And  you  looked  at  his  face  in  passing? — Yes. 

You  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  drunk  or  sober? — 
Yes. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Dickson  or  M'Haffib,  examined  by  the  Lord  Mr*.  M'Haffle 
Advocate — I  am  the  wife  of  Alexander  Rankin  M'Haffie,  horse- 
Khoer,  and  I  live  at  16  West  Princes  Street.  Our  house  is  one 
stair  up,  and  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  that 
of  the  late  Miss  Gilchrist's.  It  will  be  about  30  yards 
from  her  house.  We  have  a  good  view  of  her  house  from  our 
windows.  For  some  weeks  before  the  murder  of  Miss  Gilchrist 
my  attention  was  directed  to  a  man  loitering  about  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  He  was  not  always  there  at  the 
same  time,  but  it  was  always  in  the  afternoon  that  I  saw  him. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  dark  man,  and  he  had  a  moustache  ;  he 
was  not  very  tall,  and  I  would  say  he  was  close  on  forty. 
Two  or  three  times  I  saw  him  with  a  light  overcont,  check 
trousers,  spats,  and  a  black  bowler  hat.  I  should  think  that 
I  saw  him  five  or  six  times  before  the  murder. 

Were  your  suspicions  aroused  by  seeing  him? — Yes,  I 
thought  it  very  strange  to  see  him,  and  I  called  my  daughter's 
attention  to  it.  I  saw  him  walk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  the  corner,  up  the  street  a  little.  He  would  have 
time  to  go  as  far  as  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  but  I  never  looked. 
I  watched  him  from  our  window. 

Where  did  he  look?  Did  he  look  at  the  windows,  or  at 
what? 

Mr.  M'Clurb — I  think  you  should  ask  what  the  witness  saw 
him  doing. 

The  Court — She  may  be  asked  if  he  was  looking  anywhere, 
in  what  direction  he  was  looking. 
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■rt.  H'Haffle  Examination  resumed — He  was  just  looking  about  him. 
Sometimes  he  looked  up  towards  our  windows,  and  when  ho 
saw  us  looking  he  put  down  his  head  and  moved  away.  I 
observed  a  photograph  in  an  evening  newspaper  something 
similar  to  production  39.  The  photograph  seemed  to  me  to 
be  like  the  man  I  hnd  seen.  I  think  the  last  time  that  I  saw 
him  was  about  eight  or  nine  days  before  the  night  of  the 
murder.  On  21st  February  I  went  to  the  Central  Police 
Office  and  I  saw  there  the  man  tliut  I  had  seen  loitering  in 
front  of  my  window.  I  identify  the  prisoner  as  the  man. 
When  I  went  to  the  police  office  there  was  a  number  of  otliet 
men  in  the  room.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  man. 
I  would  see  him  moving  back  and  forward  on  the  street  for 
perhaps  close  on  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  As  regards  his 
walk,  he  did  not  carry  himself  very  well — he  slouched  along, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  sometimes.  I  would  think  that 
he  caught  sight  of  us  watching  him  because  of  the  way  he  put 
down  his  head.  He  put  down  his  head  very  quick  and  moved 
away. 

Cross-e:^amined  by  Mr.  M'Clcrb — Yori  say  this  mini  was  about 
five  or  six  times  altogether  on  the  street? — I  saw  him  that 
number  of  times. 

And  with  a  light  overcoat,  check  trousers,  and  light-coloured 
spats? — Yes. 

What  kind  of  hat?— A  black  bowler  hat. 

Was  he  always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street? — I  always 
saw  him  there. 

How  far  is  it  across  the  street? — Not  very  far. 

Was  the  coat  a  waterproof  coat  or  not? — I  do  not  think  it 
was  a  waterproof.  It  was  just  a  light-coloured  coat.  It 
might  perhaji:--  be  shower-proof. 

It  was  not  like  No.  43  of  the  producl.     -s? — No. 

What  is  the  difference  betw-'-n  it  and  that  coat? — It  was 
scarcely  th?  same  colour  as  that.  It  seemed  to  be  softer 
lookiner  in  appearance. 

What  did  you  see  the  man  do? — He  just  walked  about. 

He  passed  back  and  forward  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street? — Yes. 

You  say  you  do  not  know  how  far  up  the  street  he  went, 
because  you  did  not  look? — I  did  not  look. 

What  was  it  you  said  was  suspicious  in  his  appearance? — It 
was  very  strange  to  r:^  him  hanging  about  there  several 
times,  seemingly  with  no  intention  of  doing  anything. 

I  do  not  follow  you.  If  you  see  any  person  walking  back 
and  forward  upon  a  pavement  do  you  suspect  that  person  of 
anything? — Not   aiwavs. 

What  made  you  suspect  this  man? — I  thought  him  rather 
peculiar. 
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You  thought  him  peculiar  1— I  thought  it  wai  very  peculiar  Mr*.  ■'Hafla 
— always  about  the  Bume  time. 

How  long  did  his  visits  to  the  street  last!— He  would  be 
there  about  half  un  hour  at  '\  time. 

Just  with  his  head  down  and  strolling  1 — Yes,  and  looking 
about  him. 

I  again  ask  you,  is  there  anything  in  that  which  occurs  to 
you  as  suspicious;  and  what  did  you  suspect? — I  suspected  he 
was  not  after  any  good  walking  about  there. 

Did  you  see  nothing  more  in  his  appearance  than  you  have 
told  us  now? — No,  I  did  not. 

It  was  in  broad  daylight  all  the  time?— Yes. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  what  sort  of  tie  he  had  onl— 
No,  I  could  not  say.       I  never  took  notice. 

Did  vou  take  very  much  notice  of  him  altogether?— As  I 
glanced"  from  the  window,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  I  could  see 
him  quite  plain. 

Across  the  street?— Yes.  He  would  stand  perhaps  ten 
minutes  or  so  and  then  move  away. 

Did  you  see  anything  peculiar  about  his  nose? — No,  I  did 
not. 

The  man  who  was  described  in  the  newspapers  was  said  to 
have  a  twisted  nosel — I  heard  so. 

You  saw  nothing  of  that  kind  about  the  person  who  walked 
about  in  front  of  vour  house?— I  could  not  see  very  well. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  were  not  exactly  certain  of  the 
man,  and  are  only  prepared  to  say  that  he  resembles  him? — 
He  is  the  man  that  was  loiterinff  about  West  Princes  Street. 

Did  you  say  he  resembled  him? — I  said  that  he  was  the  man. 

You  had  seen  a  photograph  of  the  prisoner  in  the  papers, 
had  vou  not? — Yes. 

What  kind  of  man  did  yon  expect  to  see  when  you  went 
down  to  the  police  office?— I  expected  to  see  the  man  I  had 
seen  loitering  about.       It  was  not  the  papers  I  was  going  by. 

The  photograph  in  the  papers  was  something  like  the  man? — 
It  was  like  him. 

And  the  man  that  yon  saw  in  the  police  office  was  Bometh'ng 
like  him  too? — Yes. 

When  you  got  to  the  police  office  how  many  men  were  in  the 
room  you  were  put?— There  were  a  good  many — I  could  not  say 
the  exact  number. 

By  the  Court — Would  there  be  half  a  dozen?- 1  am  sure 
there  were  over  a  dozen. 

Cross-examination  resumed — Were  there  any  foreign-looking 
gentlemen  there? — None  but  himself. 

Were  the  rest  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  room  policemen? 
— I  do  not  know  what  they  were. 

Did  you  not  look  at  the'ir  boots?— No.      They  were  sitting. 
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Mn.  M'HKin*  And  tlie  only  man  in  any  way  having  a  foreign  appearance, 
when  you  went  down  to  identify  the  man,  wai  the  prisoner  1 — 
Ye*. 

When  you  were  down  at  the  police  office  who  else  were  there 
for  the  purjtose  of  identifying] — There  were  a  good  many. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  any  of  them  werel  \Vero  there  any 
of  your  own  aeijuaiutanceJ — My  two  daughter*  and  my  niece. 
'Iliat  i»  all  I  know. 

Those  that  went  down  with  you  were  Madge  M'Haffie,  your 
niece,  Annie  M'Haffie,  and  Margaret  Dickson  M'HaflSel — Yea. 

Did  you  go  in  sinjjly  to  the  roum  where  this  man  waal — Yea. 

Ke-examined  by  the  Lord  Aovocatb — Were  you  house- 
cleaning  for  nine  or  ten  days  before  the  murder? — Yes. 

And  you  were  not  looking  out  of  the  window  ? — Not  so  much 
then  at  the  front. 

Is  West  Princes  Street  a  very  quiet  street? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  object  that  occurred  to  your  own  mind  that 
the  man  could  have  in  loitering,  moving  back  and  forward 
there? — I  thought  at  first  it  might  be  robbery. 

Tliat  was  the  only  object? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  place  special  to  go  to  up  the  street? — There 
was  no  place. 

Had  you  the  smallest  difficulty  in  identifying  the  man? — I 
had  not. 

Is  the  accused  the  mnnt — Yes. 

You  recognise  him  quite  easily? — Yes. 

■.D.  K'Haffl*  Maroaret  Dickhov  M  Haffie,  examined  by  the  Lord 
AcvorvTK — I  reside  with  my  mother  at  16  West  Princes  Street, 
one  st.-xir  up.  I  rememlur  several  wteks  before  the  murder  of 
Miss  Oilchrist  soring  a  man  loitering  about  the  street.  I  just 
saw  him  walking  up  and  down,  and  he  would  stand  for  a 
minute  or  two.  I  would  see  him  for  about  half  an  hour  each 
time  walking  slowly  up  and  down  and  standing.  I  did  not 
see  him  look  at  anything  particular.  I  could  see  from  our 
house  the  whole  way  up  to  Miss  GilchristV  house.  I  observed 
that  the  man  walked  further  than  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  but 
I  did  not  take  any  notice  how  far  he  walked  up  the  street.  I 
know  the  corner  of  West  Cumberland  Street.  I  cannot  see  ai 
far  as  that  from  our  window.  The  man  sometimes  walked  so 
fur  westwards  that  we  could  not  see  him  from  our  windows.  I 
would  then  see  him  walk  back  again.  I  did  not  observe 
whether  he  ever  saw  me  watch  him.  No  reason  occurred  to 
me  why  the  man  should  be  walking  back  and  forward  in  front 
of  our  house.  I  identify  the  accused  as  the  man  that  I  saw. 
When  I  saw  him  he  hfsd  li^ht  ehc-ok  trousers  and  .=.  light  over- 
coat, and  I  think  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  with  a  black  morning 
coat.       I  would  see  him  about  six  times  altogether.      The  last 
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time  I  iaw  him  before  the  murder  wan  about  a  fortnight  before  M.  0.  ■' 
it  took  place.  We  were  housu-clcaiiiii>?  about  nine  or  ten  day* 
before  the  murder,  ami  were  not  looking  out  of  the  window 
NO  much,  as  we  were  busy  indoorn.  I  wont  ilown  to  the  p<;hce 
office  on  2lBt  February  laHt  to  hcc  a  man.  1  was  taken  into 
a  room  wlicre  there  were  ten  or  twelve  men  I  think,  and  I 
identified  the  man  I  had  seen  loitering  ab«iut.  I  could  do  that 
quite  well.  . 

Cro««-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clurb— Were  you  down  at  the 
Police  Office  for  purpoues  of  identitication  on  the  iame  day  a» 
vour  mother] — Ye«. 

How  many  foreign-looking  people  were  there  ui  the  room 
when  vou  went  in? — He  wag  the  only  one. 

And  he  was  like  a  photograph  you  had  seen t— I  was  not 
going  h'    the  photograph  at  all. 

But  V        he  like  the  photograph  you  had  geenl — Yen. 

Had  y.        oad  of  his  description  in  the  papers? — Yes. 

Is  it  vour  evidence  that  the  man  is  like  and  resembles  the 
person  you  saw  in  West  Princes  Street?— No;  he  is  the  man  I 
saw  loitering  in  West  Princes  Street. 

Is  it  not  the  case  you  were  not  prepared  to  swear  to  him 
at  first?— Yes,  but  I  thought  over  what  1  said  to  the  Crown, 
and  I  still  adhere  to  what  I  said. 

Why  were  you  not  prepared  at  one  time  to  swear  to  his 
being 'the  man?— I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  at  that  time. 
I  was  not  on  mv  oath  at  the  time. 

By  the  Court— But  tell  us  what  was  your  impression  nt  the 
first? — I  was  asked  if  he  was  the  man  that  was  loitering  about, 
if  I  was  prepared  to  swear  when  1  was  in  Edinburgh  that  he  was 
the  man,  and  I  said  I  did  not  know,  I  was  not  quite  sure  at 
the  time. 

Cross-examination  resumed — When  were  you  not  quite  sure? 
— When  I  was  inter''iewed  by  Mr.  Speirs. 

Can  you  tell  us  when  that  was?— I  think  it  would  be  in 
March. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  would  be  about  three  months  after 
yoi".  had  seen  the  man  in  West  Pnnces  Street? — Yes,  fully. 

And  you  were  not  prepared  then  to  say  he  was  the  man  ; 
vf'i  were  only  prepared  to  say  there  was  some  resemblance? — 

Wiat  has  made  you  change  your  mind  since  the  middle  of 
March?— I  said  to  the  Crown  that  he  was  the  man,  and  I  say 
he  is  the  man  still. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  Seeing  you  were  unable  to  say 
in  the  month  of  March  that  this  was  the  man,  what  has 
enabled  you  to  change  your  mind  -and  s.ay  row  that  he  is  the 
man?— I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  and  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  the  man  I  saw  loitering  about. 
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the  matter  with  your  mother? — No,   not 


very 


much. 


Had  your  motlier  a  strong  view  that  he  was  the  man?— Yes. 

And  had  tliat  anv  influence  on  your  mind? — No. 

I  ask  you  once  again,  what  was  it  that  led  you  to  change 
your  opinion  between  March  and  now?— The  more  I  thought 
of  it  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  he  was  the  man. 

The  further  you  get  away  from  the  month  of  December  your 
impression  of  the  man's  a'ppearance  becomes  less  distinct?— 
Yes,  but  of  course  I  had  seen  him  between  that  time. 

Did  you  see  him  between  the  month  of  March  and  to-day? — 

No.      ■  .  ■       t  u- 

So,  while  in  the  month  of  March  you  were  uncertam  of  hia 
being  the  man,  and  never  saw  him  again  till  to-day,  you  have 
changed  vour  view? — No,  I  still  say  he  is  the  man. 

Which 'you  would  not  say  in  March?— I  did  not  need  to  say 
to  Mr.  Speirs  that  he  was  the  man  at  the  time. 

Can  you  give  us  any  other  explanation? — No. 

How  often  have  you  been  seen  by  the  police  since  March  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

Or  bv  the  fiscal? — No. 

Did  "you   notice  any    striking  peculiarity    about   the    man  s 

nose? — No.  . 

Would  you  have  described  his  nose  as  a  twisted  nosel — 
No,  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

You  saw  him  across  the  street? — Yes. 

Were  you  at  anv  time  suspicious  of  him?— When  I  saw  him 
loitering"  about  I  wondered  what  he  was  loitering  about  for. 
That  was  all. 

Surely  you  lo  not  suspect  people  who  merely  walk  up  and 
down  the  "street  ?— But  seeing  him  so  often,  md  about  the  same 

time. 

What  did  you  suspect  him  of  in  broad  daylight,  walking  up 
and  down  the  street?— I  did  not  suspect  him.  I  just  wondered 
what  he  was  doing  there. 

You  do  not  mean  that  you  had  arrived  at  the  state  of 
suspicion? — Ye.3.  .  . 

Were  you  suspicious  of  anything?— I  was  not  suspicious  of 
him  doing  anything  at  the  time. 

Anything  he  was  doing  there  seemed  quite  harnaless? — Yes. 

Might  he  have  been  waiting  for  a  friend? — He  might. 

Did  he  see  you  at  the  window? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  see" him  do  anything  peculiar?— No. 

Did  you  see  him  do"  anything  which  would  lead  you  to 
suppose  he  was  afraid  of  being  seen? — No. 

Did  you  communicate  with  the  police,  or  did  they  come  to 
you  first? — They  came  to  us  first. 
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How  long  after  the  murder  was  it  that  the  police  called  on  M.D.  M'Haffle 
you  1—1  think  it  was  after  the  New  Year;  I  think  it  was  in 
January. 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — Did  you  ever  see  him 
meeting  a  friend? — No. 

Did  you  ever  before  or  since  see  any   man   loitering  back 
and  forward  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time? — No. 

When  you  went  to  the  police  office  on   2l9t  February  did 
you  identify  the  man  without  any  difficulty? — Yes. 

And  did  you  tell  the  fiscal  that  that  was  the  man?— Yes. 

Then  in  March  were  you  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Speirs? — Yes. 

Did  he  ask  you  wliet'her  yoi.  were  prepared  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh and  swear  that  that  was  the  man? — Yes. 

What  did  you  tell  him? — I  said  I  did  not  know. 

You  did  not  know  whiit? — Whether  I  was  prepared  to  swear 
at  the  time  or  not. 

Had  you  any  doubt  that  was  the  man? — No. 

Madob  M'Haffib,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate— I  reside  M.  M'Haffle 
at  79  West-End  Park  Street,  Glasgow.  I  am  the  niece  of 
Mrs.  M'Haffie.  I  frequently  called  at  her  house  at  16  West 
Princes  Street.  I  recollect  being  there  on  two  occasions  two 
weeks  or  so  before  the  murder.  The  first  of  these  two 
occasions  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  I 
was  going  up  stairs  I  met  a  man.  I  had  never  seen  him 
before.  He  was  coming  down  the  steps.  He  wore  black- 
checked  trousers,  a  fawn  over-coat,  a  black  bowler  hat,  and 
fawn  gaiters.  I  saw  that  man  a  few  days  afterwards  in  West 
Princes  Street  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  in  Mrs.  M'Haffie'a 
house,  and  he  was  on  the  street,  passing  her  house.  He  was 
walking  slowly.  I  saw  him  pass  the  house,  and  I  saw  him 
coming  back.  I  do  not  know  how  often  he  passed  and  re- 
passed. I  called  my  atmt's  attention  to  him.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  he  would  be  there,  but  he  might  be  about 
half  an  hour.  I  went  down  stairs,  but  I  was  not  going  home 
then.  I  was  going  towards  Charing  Cross;  that  would  be  east 
from  West  Princes  Street.  I  passed  the  same  man  walking 
towards  Charing  Cross.  It  was  in  St.  George's  Road  that  I 
passed  him — that  is,  down  to  the  place  where  St.  George's  Road 
joins  Sauchiehall  Street.  He  was  walking  slowly  in  that 
direction.  I  noticed  that  he  was  walking  with  a  shuffling 
gait.  On  21st  February  last  I  went  down  to  the  Central 
Police  Office,  and  I  was  taken  into  a  room  where  u  number  of 
men  were. 

Were  you  able  to  pick  out  anybody  in  that  room  that  was 
like  the  man  whom  you  say  you  saw  in  West  Princes  Street  1 — 
Yeit,  Le  was  like  the  man. 
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that  the  mani — He  is   like  the 


prisoner  ; 
man. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Cldhe — When  you  saw  him  from 
the  window  of  your  aunt's  house,  who  was  with  you? — My 
aunt. 

Did  she  pass  any  remark  on  the  man  at  the  time? — I  do  not 
remember. 

Had  you  any  suspicions  about  the  man  at  all? — No. 
At  the  time  you  saw  him  from  your  aunt's  window,  was  there 
anything  suspicious  about  what  he  was  doing,  iT  was  he  just 
walking  up  and  down  the  street? — I  think  so. 

Then  may  I  take  it  that  till  after  the  murder  was  committed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  you  were  thinking  back  upon 
it,  you  had  any  Mispicions  in  your  minr,  or  had  you  any 
suspicions  at  all? — What  about? 

About  the  man  who  was  there? — I  wondered  what  he  was 
doing  there. 

Is  that  all? — Yes. 

I  think  you  went  home  after  the  time  you  had  been  in  your 
aunt's  house,  and  you  came  back  on  3rd  January? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  your  aunt  then,  and  that  she  had 
to  remind  you  that  there  had  been  a  man? — Yes. 

You  had  really  forgotten  all  about  it?— I  had  never  thought 
about  it. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  date  was  when  you  were  taken 
down  to  the  police  office  in  order  to  identify  the  man? — It  was 
in  February. 

About  two  months  after  the  occurrence? — I  think  so. 
WHu'n  you  went  into  the  room  was  there  any  person  at  all 
like  the    prisoner — was    there    any    other    dark-haired,    dark- 
compicxioned  man  in  the  place  at  all? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  notice  from  your  a\infs  window,  or  when  you  were 
passing  the  man  in  St.  George's  Road,  whether  he  was  a  man 
who  had  a  twisted  nose? — No. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  never  saw  any  one  who  answered  that 
description  walking  about  West  Princes  Street? — I  never  saw  a 
man  with  a  twisted  nose. 

Was  this  person  who  was  walking  up  and  down  in  West 
Princes  Street  a  person  whose  nose  did  not  attract  your  atten- 
tion at  all?— I  was  not  attracted  by  his  features.  I  did  not 
see  them  properly. 

If  you  did  not  see  his  features  at  all  what  was  it  that  led 
you  to  say  that  he  resembled  the  person  you  had  seen  in  West 
Princes  Street? — He  was  fairly  like  the  man  in  general 
appearance. 
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In  the  general  look  of  him,   although  you  cannot  mention  M.  M*H»ffle 
any  particulars? — Yes. 

Were  you  talking  over  this  matter  with  your  aunt  some  time 
since  the  occurrence? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  her  stronger  than  you  were  as  to  the  identity  1 — 
Yes. 

And  did  your  cousins  also  discuss  the  matter  in  your  presence 
with  your  aunt? — Yes. 

Ue-examined  by  the  Lonn  Advocate— When  jou  went  upstairs 
did  your  cousin  "Annie  open  the  door  to  you  on  the  occasion 
when  you  met  the  man  coming  downstairs?— I  cannot  remember 
who  opened  the  door. 

Do  you  remember  anything  passing  between  you  and  your 
cousin  Annie? — Yes.  ^ 

Will  you  tell  us  what  passed  between  you?— 1  said,  I  met 
a  peculiar-lookii)     man  on  the  stairs." 

What  did  she  say  in  answer?— She  said  that  he  had  been 
at  the  door. 

By  the  Court — You  told  us  that  you  met  a  man  on  the  stairs, 
and  afterwards  you  saw  a  man  walking  up  and  down ;  was  that 
the  same  man? — Yes. 

Then  you  told  us  vou  saw  a  man  walking  along  the  street, 
and  you  noticed  that'ho  was  shuffling ;  was  that  the  same  man 
as  you  had  met  on  the  stains? — Yes. 

Are  you  sure  about  that? — Yes. 

And  you  think  that  the  prisoner  is  like  that  man,  but  you 
cannot  swear? — Yes. 

Could  you  say  whether  the  man  you  saw  was  dark  or  fair?— 
I  thought  that  'he  was  dark. 

Could  you  say  whether  he  had  a  moustache  or  not? — Yes, 
he  had  a  moustache. 

To  that  extent  you  saw  his  features? — Yes. 

\nnib  Rankin  M'Haffib,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate—  A.  M'Haffle. 
I  am  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  M-lIaffic,  and  I  live  at  IG  West  Princes 
Street,  Glasgow.  I  recollect  one  day  four  weeks  before  the 
murder  tliat'a  man  called  at  our  door  and  rang  the  bell.  That 
was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  at  night.  I  opened  the 
door.  Our  name,  "  Mr.  MHaffie,"  is  on  the  door  in  large  letters 
on  a  brass  plate.  When  I  opened  the  door  the  man  asked  if 
any  person  of  the  name  of  Anderson  lived  there,  and  I  said 
"  No."  I  could  not  understand  at  the  time  how  anybody  could 
ask  for  Anderson  at  our  house  with  "  Mr.  MHaffie  "  on  the 
door.  When  I  said  "  No  "  the  man  turned  and  walked  down- 
stairs again.  Within  a  minute  or  so  afterwards  some  one  came 
to  our  (ioor.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  same  man  coming  back 
again  I  opened  the-  dnnr,  i-.nd  it  w.<is  mv  cousin,  tho  last 
witness      I  asked  her  it  she  had  met  a  man  on  tlie  stair,  and 
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A.  H'Haffle  she  said  "  Yes."  I  do  not  remember  what  I  said  to  her.  I 
never  saw  that  man  again.  I  went  to  the  Central  Police  OflSce 
on  21st  February  last  with  my  mother  and  sister,  and  I  was 
taken  into  u  room  where  there  was  a  number  of  men. 

Did  you  see  anybody  in  the  room  who  was  like  the  man  to 
whom  you  opened  the  door? — I  pointed  out  a  man  as  like  the 
man  who  was  at  the  door. 

You  were  not  quite  certain? — No. 

Is  the  prisoner  like  the  man  to  whom  you  opened  the  doort 
— lie  is  like  the  man.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  only 
time  I  had  ever  scon  him,  when  Lj  came  to  the  door. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clure — I  suppose  the  question  about 
Anderson  niifjlit  be  put  by  anybody  who  was  asking  for  a  lodger 
in  the  house?— Yes. 

Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  that  question? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

By  the  Court — Did  you  notice  anything  about  the  man's 
accent? — No,  I  did  not. 

He  did  not  appear  to  be  a  foreigner? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

What  kind  of  a  light  was  there  in  the  stair  at  your  house? — 
There  is  a  light  below  our  door. 

Gas? — Yes. 

One  jet? — Yes,  below  our  door,  further  down  the  stair. 

There  is  no  light  iibove  your  door? — No. 

Was  there  any  light  in  your  lobby  that  would  come  out  into 
the  entrance? — Yes. 

Was  the  light  good  or  bad? — It  was  not  good. 

J.  T.  Trench  JoHx  Thomson  Trench,  examined  by  Mr.  Morison — I  am  a 
detective  officer  in  the  Central  District  of  Glasgow  Police.  On 
Sunday,  21st  February,  I,  along  with  Detective  Alexander 
Cameron,  went  to  Renfrew  in  a  motor  car  and  met  the  prisoner. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  witnesses  Warnock  and  Pyper.  I 
accompanied  tliem  to  the  Central  Police  Station  at  Glasgow. 
I  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  under  which  certain  of  the 
witnesses  were  to  identify,  if  they  could,  the  prisoner. 

What  arrangements  were  made  for  securing  that  the  test 
of  identification  was  a  fair  one? — The  prisoner  was  placed  along 
with  eleven  other  men  in  a  row  in  the  detective  office,  and  the 
witnesses  were  brought  in  one  by  one.  The  other  men  were 
niostly  police  officials,  all  in  plain  clothes.  There  were  also  two 
railway  officials  there.  Two  of  tlie  men  had  what  I  would  call 
peculiar  no.ses.  The  twelve  men  were  made  to  stand  up  in  a 
row,  and  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  take  up  any  position  in 
the  row  that  he  pleased. 

Was  every  precaution  taken  so  that  the  witnesses  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Slater  before  they  saw  him 
along  with  the  other  men? — Yes;  there  was  every  precaution 
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taken  to  avoid  that.  Slater  was  taken  to  the  doctors  room,  j.  T.  Trench 
where  he  got  hia  tea,  and  during  that  time  the  witnesses  were 
all  collecting  in  the  ofiice,  and  he  was  taken  by  me  from  the 
doctor's  room  through  the  lieutenant  s  bar  and  through  the 
telephone  room  and  through  the  detective  office  into  the  officers 
room  at  the  back,  where  he  could  not  be  seen  by  any  of  the 

''' Andlccordingly  in  point  of  fact  he  was  not  seen  by  any 
of   the   witnesses   before   they    saw   him    amongst   the    twelve 
people  1-Not  as  far  as  I  saw ;    I  do  not  tnu.k  they  could  see 
him        The    witnesses   were    also   taken    in    singly,    and    pre- 
cautions were  taken   to  prevent  the   witnesses   from   meeting 
each  other  after  they  had  been  in  the  room  where  the  prisoner 
was        No  witness  was  brought  into  the  room  for  identihcation 
purposes  who  Iiad  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  any  other 
witness ;  they  were  put  into  another  room.       Ihe  witness  Mis. 
M-Haffie  was  brought  in;  she  was  the  first  witness  to  see  him. 
She  was  brought  into  the  room  by  me,  and  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  point  out  the  man  that  was  referred  to  in  her  statement 
which  she  had  previously  given,  and  she  pointed  to  the  accused. 
I  said,  "  Now,  go  forward  and  point  out  your  man  ;  do  not  be 
afraid,"  and  she  went  forward  and  put  her  hand  on  las  coat 
sleeve        The  other  M'Haffies  also  identified  him  in  the  same 
way,  one  after  th.  other.       I  brought  in  tlie  witness  Brjson. 
As" he  came  in  at  the  door  he  glanced  along  the  row  of  men, 
and  without  hesitation  he  went  right  forward  to  the  accused  ani 
put  his  hand  on  the  man.  and  said,  "  This  is  the  man.         1 
did    not   take    in   the    witness    Mary    Barrowman.        It    was 
Sergeant  Dornan  of  the  Western  District  who  brought  her  m, 
hut  I  saw  her  brought  in.       At  the  time  she  was  brought  in 
the  accused  was  dressed  in  a  light  fawn  overcoat,  which  was 
found  in  one  of  his  trunks,  and  a  soft  split  hat.       She  stood 
and   looked     at  him,    and    she    said,    "Pull    it   down    a    little 
further— further  yet"  ;  then  she  said,  ^"  That's  it,  that  is  the 
way  you  were  caressed  when  I  saw  you. 

Bv  the  Court— Pull  what  down?— His  hat. 
Examination  continued— It  was  principally  the  witnesses  in  the 
Central  District  that  I  had  charge  of,  but  I  did  not  have  charge 
of  the  Western  District.  On  the  2nd  of  January  of  this  year 
I  in  company  with  Superintendent  Douglas,  went  to  the 
prisoner's  house  at  69  St.  George's  Road.  It  is  three  stairs 
up,  and  consists  of  four  rooms  and  a  scullery  and  kitchen. 
There  were  two  German  women  in  the  house.  I  did  not  ask 
where  the  prisoner  had  gone,  but  the  woman  Freedman  made 
a  statement  as  to  the  prisoner.  I  searched  the  house.  (Shown 
production  No.  33.)  These  are  ten  visiting  cards  that  I 
found  in  the  house.  These  visiting  cards  bear  the  name  and 
address,  "  A.  Anderson,  69  St.  George's  Road."      I  found  these 
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J.  T.  Trench  in  the  house.  (Shown  account  and  invoice  for  furniture,  pro- 
duction No.  3J.)  I  got  these  in  the  house  also.  1  took  them 
to  the  I'oHce  Urtice,  and  labfUeu  thum.  1  have  been  at  the 
lucux  of  the  murder.  1  examined  the  close  No.  46  West 
I'rinces  Street.  The  close  is  what  is  called  here  an  entry, 
but  in  the  west  it  is  called  a  close.  The  close  No.  46  Wvai 
I'rinces  Street  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the 
clo.se  leading  into  Miss  (jilchrist's  liouse,  directly  opposite^ 
The  stair  leading  to  the  houses  tlitre  begins  immediately  behind 
the  close  door,  and  takes  a  turn.  It  is  a  spiral  onu,  and  is 
continuous  until  the  lirst  rial  is  reached.  About  six  steps  down 
from  that  landing  there  is  a  staircase  window  fronting  West 
Princes  Street,  and  the  sill  of  th;it  window  is  about  C  feel  from 
the  steps  of  the  stair.  By  getting  up  to  the  landing  at  the 
first  flat  vou  can  see  through  this  window,  and  you  can  see  to 
the  door'  of  the  close  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  When  I 
went  up  the  second  flat  I  found  a  staircase  rindow  there.  That 
staircase  window  is  only  L'i  to  3  feet  above  the  stair.  'Ihat 
window  looks  directlv  into"the  room  of  the  house  where  Miss 
Gilchrist  was  murdered.  If  the  blinds  of  Miss  Gilchnsfs 
room  were  up  I  believe  you  could  see  into  the  room.  When 
I  was  there  the  blinds  were  down.  There  is  a  gas  on  that 
stair.  If  one  were  looking  through  the  window  at  night  the 
gaslight  would  not  interfere  with  one's  view— not  the  gas  on 

the  stair.  .  ,    .   ,     v      ^.v. 

Is  there  a  gaslight  that  might  interfere  with  it?— No,  the 
gas  is  on  the  first  flat ;  this  window  I  refer  to  is  one  and  a  half 
stairs  up — half  way  on  the  road  to  the  second  flat.  The 
stair  begins  just  immediately  from  the  door,  and  if  the  door 
is  pushed  back  there  is  a  recess  fonned  between  the  outside 
wall  and  the  door.  Tlie  recess  is  of  considerable  size,  and  a 
man  could  quite  easily  stand  behind  it.  I  did  not  notice  the 
same  in  connection  with  Miss  Gilchrist's  door.        I  did  not  go 

in  to  sec. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MClche — You  met  the  prisoner  at 
Renfrew,  and  motored  him  into  Glasgow? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  arrival  of  your  motor  with  the 
prisoner  in  it  could  be  seen  through  a  qrlass  door  of  the  room 
in  which  all  the  witnesses  wore— in  the  lobby?— There  were 
none  of  the  witnesses  present  whun  he  arrived  in  the  motor — 
not  for  two  hours  afterwards. 

From  tlie  room  in  which  the  witnesses  were  congregated  is 
there  a  c'ii*^*'  door  which  looks  into  the  lobby? — There  is. 

And  if  the  witnesses  had  been  there  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoner  could  thev  have  seen  him? — Some  of  them  could. 

You  .say  tlicy  were  not  tliere?— Not  t-'>  my  Vnr>T-.lodge  ;  they 
were  not  there  till  four  o'clock,  and  he  arrived  at  two. 

Do  you  say  that  in  point  of  fact  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
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jDU  know  that  none  of  the  witnesses  hud  arrived  1— Not  so  far  J.  T.  ■^•neh 
an  I  know  ;  1  did  not  see  any  of  them. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  in  a  row  with  eleven  men  ;  wat 
there  any  foreign-looking  man  amongst  themi — So,  they  were 
all  Scotsmen,  I  think. 

No  person  of  dark  compltxiou  and  foreign  appearance? — 
There  were  some  of  them  of  dark  complexion. 

And  foreign  appearance? — No;    not  foreign  appearance. 

So  that  anybody  looking  for  a  foreigner  would,  of  course, 
go  straight  to  the  prisoner! — Possibly,  yes. 

That  is  an  irregular  way  of  conducting  an  identification,  it 
it  not? — 1  do  not  think  so. 

I  understood  that  when  you  were  going  to  identify  a  person 
in  connection  with  any  alleged  crime  you  attempted  to  get  him 
placed  amoiifist  men  who  weie  more  or  less  like  him  ;  is  not 
that  so? — No,  it  is  not. 

Is  that  not  your  jiractice  in  Glasgow?— No,  it  is  not. 

Just  as  a  mutter  of  ordinary  fairness,  do  you  not  think  that 
that  would  be  a  proper  practice  to  observe? — It  might  be  the 
fairest  way,  but  it  is  not  the  practice  in  Glasgow. 

So  that  you  had  two  railway  officials  and  eleven  policemen? 

^There  were  eleven   including  the  railway  officials,   and  the 

prisoner. 

Nine  policemen  and  two  railway  officials? — Yes. 

And  you  cannot  mention  any  one  who  resembled  Slater  t— Oh  ! 
none  of  them  resembled  Slater. 

Slater's  photograph,  as  an  obvious  foreigner,  ha^l  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Glasgow  evening  papers  before  that? — Yes. 

So  that  any  person  who  had  seen  his  photograph  would  look 
for  a  foreigner,  and  rould  not  escape  singling  out  Slater  at 
your  identification? — I  do  not  think  they  could  very  well. 

You  said  two  of  the  men  had  peculiar  noses? — Yes. 

Were  you  looking  for  a  man  at  this  time  who  had  a  twisted 
nose? — No.  It  happened  that  two  men  who  were  selected 
had  peculiar  noses. 

\\Tiat  were  the  peculiarities? — One  of  them  has  a  little  hump 
on  his  nose,  and  the  other  has  a  kind  of  flatfish  nose  ;  they 
were  not  noses  like  Slater's  at  all. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  there  was  no  person  in  the  room 
who  had  a  nose  the  least  like  Slater's? — No,  I  should  think 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  one  like  it. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  description  which  was 
pnblishetl  in  the  papers  after  this  crime  had  been  committed? — 
No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Do  vou  describe  Slater's  nose  as  a  twisted  nose? — No,  I 
would  not  describe  it  as  a  twisted  nose. 

Was  that  not  the  way  it  was  described  by  the  girl  Barrow- 
man  T — I  could  not  say ;  there  were  so  many  rumours  and 
stories  that  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  them. 
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J.  T.  Tr«neh  Has  the  Glasgow  public  not  gone  pretty  nearly  mad  over 
this  case?— I  would  not  like  to  say  they  have  ^one  mad  ;  it 
has  certainly  caused  a  lot  of  sensation  and  talk. 

Have  you  heard  that  old  Miss  Gilchrist  was  a  resetterl— I 
have  heard  that  frequently. 

And  that  she  kept  uncut  diamonds  in  her  house,  which  she 
had  got  from  thieves?— Yes,  1  have  heard  that  too. 

Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it?— Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  as  far 
as  I  know. 

H;ive  vou  heard  within  the  last  fortnight  u  rumour  to  the 
effect  that  people  have  been  back  at  her  house  tearing  up  the 
rioors  and  throwiii-r  uncut  diamonds,  which  were  found  under 
the  floors,  into  tht  street?— No,  I  have  never  heurd  that  story. 

Have  you  heard  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  servant  girl 
Lambie? — No. 

But  of  another? — Yes. 

Have  you  heard  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Slater? — Imo. 

May  I  take  it  that  the  case  has  given  rise  to  extreme  excite- 
ment amongst  the  Glasgow  public,  and  to  no  end  of  unfounded 
rumours?- There  is  no  doubt  of  that^all  sorts  of  rumours. 

Have  other  men  been  in  custody  in  connection  with  this  case 
besides  Slater?-!  believe  there  were  several  men  arrested 
shortly  after  the  murder,  but  I  had  no  connection  with  them 

at  all".  ,       .,      ,  , 

And  a  number  of  witnesses  failed  to  identify  tliese  men(— 

Hav  a  number  of  witnesses  failed  to  identify  Slater?— Oh, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  people  who  have  seen  hiiii  who 
did  not  know  him  at  all. 

You  say  that  Mrs.  MHu«e  pointed  out  Slater?— She  did. 

Do  you  say  that  all  the  other  MHaffies  did  the  same?— They 

Is  it  yocr  evidence  they  were  all  quite  sure  of  him?— Every 
one  of  them  was  absolutely  certain  of  him.  .„    ,     , 

Do  vou  sav  that  Madge  MHaffie  absolutely  identified  the 
man?— I  do ;  I  took  them  all  in  myself,  and  every  one  of  them 

was  sure  of  the  man.  .,     ^-c  j    ^v 

Do   you   say   that    Annie   MlIafiBe   absolutely   identified   the 

man? — She  did.  . 

When  the  witness  Bnrrowman  was  brought  in  you  say  you 

were  present? — Yes. 

That  is  the  girl  who  was  in  the  street,  some  distance  from 
the   doorway   out   of  which    the   man    rushed,    just    after   the 

.ir.ler?- Yes.  .•,.•,      oi  *       ^v 

When  the  girl   Barrowman  came  in   to  identify   felater  this 

was  lifter  h-r  vi=it  to  America? — Yes. 

And  do  you  say  that  she  did  not  identify  him  until  a  hat 

had  been  pulled  down  over  his  nose;  did  the  girl  Barrowman, 
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when  he  was  dresHed  in  the  office  with  an  overcoat  and  a  toft  J.  T. 
split  hat,  nay,  as  repiirds  the  r  Pull  it  down  "f — She  did — 

'■  Pull  it  down  more." 

And  was  it  after  the  cap  hud  been  pulled  further  down  that 
she  said  "That's  it  "I—"  That  is  the  way  you  had  it  when  I 
saw  you,"  refcnin>»  to  liis  hut. 

Do  yoii  say  kIip  was  doubtful  about  the  identification  to  start 
with? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

The  hut  which  you  put  on  Slater  you  called  a  soft  split  hati 
— Yes,  a  soft  kind  of  t«eed  hat. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  hat  it  was? — I  could  if  I  saw  it. 
(Siiowi'i  production  No.  44) — Is  that  what  you  call  a  Donegal 
hat?— No. 

Are  vou  aware  that  in  the  first  information  given  by  Barrow- 
man  to  tlie  police  she  said  that  the  man  who  came  rushing 
out  of  the  close  !  ad  a  Donegal  hat?— No;  but  I  have  heard 
the  Donegal  hat  mentioned  several  times. 

And  as  being  the  thing  which  was  cliaracteristic  of  the  man 
who  came  out  of  the  close? — Yes,  that   is  so. 

That  (production  No.  44)  is  not  a  Donegal  hat? — No. 
Then  what  was  the  purpose  of  dressing  the  man  up  to  Barrow- 
man  with  this  hat,  which  was  not  the  kind  of  hat  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  wearing  at  the  time  he  came  out  of  the  close? — 
That  was  the  only  hat  which  was  found  in  his  box. 

In  fwint  of  fact,  there  was  no  Donegal  hat  found  in  the  box? 
—No. 

What  is  a  Donegal  hat?— I  understand  a  Donegal  hat  to  be 
a  soft  tweed  hat  of  round  shape,  with  a  brim  all  the  way  round. 
And  certainly  not  this  at  all? — No. 

Did  you  see  the  boxes  of  clothes? — Yes,  I  saw  them  opened. 
Have  you  produced  in  this  case  all  the  articles  of  clothing 
which   you   suppose  would   assist   the   prosecution   towards  an 
identification? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  any  checked  trousers? — 1  could  not  say;  I  was 
present  when  tlie  boxes  were  opened  and  searched,  but  I  really 
could  not  say  whether  there  were  checked  trousers  or  not. 

Were  there  any  light-coloured  fawn  spats  found/ — I  could 
not  say. 

But  you  went  through  the  boxes? — 1  was  there  when  the 
boxes  were  examined. 

Were  yon  looking? — The  men  who  particularly  examined  the 
boxes  were  Mr.  Warnock  and  Detective  Inspector  Pyper. 

And,  as  far  as  you  know,  no  fawn-coloured  sppts  were  found? 
—Not  us  far  as  I  know. 

And  no  Donegal  hat  was  found? — No. 

Were  any  brown  boots  found? — No,  I  do  not  think  so;  I 
^jf^  ,„,l.  see  unv  bro«u  booti* ;  there  were  some  lady's  boots — I 
think  a  pair  of  lady's  brown  boots. 
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J.  T.  Trench  Tlien  I  m«y  take  it  this  way :  if  tin-  iiiuii  who  came  out  of 
Miss  (iilchiintK  house  had  u  DoiifKiil  hat  on  and  brown  boots 
vou  found  nuthinjr  in  the  contentH  of  the  priMuncr'H  boxes  which 
would  KU(>|Mirt  the  view  tliat  he  in  the  murderer? — No,  they  were 
not  there;  I  did  not  see  uiiythinp  of  that  kind. 

And  if  the  prihDner  is  su[i|">Ned  to  have  walited  up  and  down 
West    Princes    Street    with    checked    trousers    on    and    fawn 
coloured  spats,   you   found   notiiing   in   his   boxes  which   would 
support  the  thar^fc  afrainst  him/ — 1  did  not  see  anything  like 
that  found  in  tlie  boxes. 

Did  you  find  any  Uiihi,  Kott  overcoat? — No.  we  did  not  find 
a  Hjfht,  soft  overcoat. 

The  only  li^ht  coat  ii>  this  waterproof  ([iroduction  No.  43)1 — 
Yes. 

Did  you  show  that  at  an_\  time  to  Mrs.  Milaffief— No,  I  did 
not. 

Supposinp;  Mrs.  Mllatbe  says  that  the  prisoner  was  wearing 
a  lipiit,  soft  overcoat,  which  was  not  a  waterproof,  you  found 
nothin;;  in  his  boxes  which  wouh!  support  that? — No,  there  was 
not  a  li^lit  clotii  coat  found  at  all  that  I  saw. 

How  many  boxes  of  clothes  or  bags  did  this  man  have? — 
There  were  seven  trunks  alti^frctiier. 

And  did  the  police  go  carefully  over  them  all? — Yes. 

By  the  Couni^Were  they  all  fulK — They  were  all  full. 

Cross-examination  continued — He  had  a  great  many  suitt 
of  clothes? — He  had  a  lot  of  clothing— good  clothing. 

By  the  Couitr — ^And  among.st  them  there  were  old  clothes; 
they  wero  not  all  new  clothes? — No,  they  were  not  all  new 
clothes;  a  lot  of  them  had  been  worn. 

Cross  examination  continued- -You  went  into  a  close,  as  I 
understand,  called  No.  46  West  Princes  Street  and  looked  across 
from  it  towards  Miss  Gilchrist's  house?— Going  up  the  stair, 
one  and  a  half  stairs  up,  at  the  staircase  window,  when  you 
were  standing  on  the  stair  looking  through  the  window  /ou 
saw  right  into  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Miss  Gilchrist 
Was  murdered. 

You  never  act",  ily  had  an  ojjportunity  of  trying  whether  you 
could  or  not? — No,  the  blinds  were  down. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  Morison — It  was  not  part  of  your  duty 
to  examine  the  boxes? — No 

And  the  examination  was  really  conducted  by  two  other 
witnesses  who  are  on  the  Crown  list? — That  is  so. 

And.  of  course,  you  do  not  know  the  derails  of  what  wa» 
found  in  the  boxes? — No. 

But  did  you  see  that  there  w  as  a  large  variety  of  clothes  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  a  large  variety  of  clothes. 

And  was  there  a  considerable  number  of  overcoats? — \e«, 
there  were  several  overcoats. 


Evitlencc  for  Prosecution. 


Can  you  tell  mo  wlan  the  boxet  were  opetuil  imd  examined f  J.  T.  T 
-Imme«lii;tcl     on  his  urrival  at  the  C'entrul   lolice  Office  on 
til.'  Sunday,  21st  February. 

I  >f  course,  Slater  h.iil  Iwen  out  of  Glafifrow  from  the  26th  of 
Dtceinbcr? — V'ei,   from  Christmas  night. 

By   the  I'ocHT — V'as   there  any    name  on   the  boxei? — The 
letters  "  O.  S."  were  on  several  of  them. 


CnuisToi'HBR   Walkbr,   examined   by   the   Lord  Anvw  ate — I  C.  Wallitf 

am  u  constable  in  the  Glasgow  I'dice  Force.  1  was  on 
night  dutv  in  the  end  of  December,  VM)>*,  on  the  north 
side  of  West  rrin(:e>  Street.  I  was  on  day  duty  in  the 
bes,'inniii>r  of  l/ecember.  I  recollect  passing  along  the  north 
Bide  of  West  Princes  Street  in  the  direction  of  St.  George's 
Koiid  on  1st  December  about  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock.  I  saw 
a  man  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  1  know  15 
Queen'.s  Terrace.  The  man  was  opposite  that,  standing  on 
the  opposite  side  I  took  a  good  look  at  the  man.  I  thought 
I  knew  tho  man,  and  I  waved  to  him.  I  saw  ho  was  not  the 
man  1  knew,  and  I  passed  right  on  to  St.  George's  Roail,  leav- 
ing the  man  standing  still  on  the  pavement.  He  was  looking 
in  a  slanting  direction  towards  15  Queen's  Terrace.  I  thotight 
he  was  waiting  for  s(  ae  party  to  meet  him.  About  three 
nights  after  that  I  met  the  same  man  in  West  Prince*  Street 
40  or  50  yards  further  down  towards  St.  George's  Hoad,  on  the 
north  side  of  West  Princes  Street.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
walking  leisurely  up  the  street,  towards  (,tMe"n'R  Crescent. 
T!;at  was  about  a  quarter  to  fli.  (■'.•lock.  I  did  no*  look  after 
him.  I  simply  recognised  him  as  the  man  1  iiud  mifctaken  the 
previous  night.  I  did  not  see  him  again  that  night.  The 
next  time  I  saw  him  was  about  a  fortnight  after  that,  on  17th 
or  18th  December,  about  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  West  Princes  Street,  near  St.  George's  Road, 
opposite  the  chemist's  door.  He  was  on  the  south  side  of 
West  Princes  Street.  I  stood  for  several  minutes,  and  he  stood 
all  the  lime,  and  I  went  away  and  left  him  standing.  I  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  When  I  left  I  went  in  the 
direction  of  St  George's  Cross.  Those  were  the  only  three 
occasions  on  which  I  saw  the  man  in  W^est  Princes  Street.  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  had  ever  seen  him  before.  On  Monday 
night,  22nd  Februari",  1  saw  the  man  in  the  Central  Police 
Office,  Glasgow.  1  recognised  him  at  once  as  the  man  I  had 
met  in  West  Princes  Street.  1  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
him  at  all.  I  was  put  on  to  watch  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  after 
the  murder,  about  9.30  p.m.  I  was  at  the  close  on  the 
street  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  were  very  few 
people  going  about,  and  I  thought  I  would  look  and  see  if  I 
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C.  Walker  could  find  tlie  weapon  with  wliich  the  deed  had  been  done.  1 
went  with  my  lamp  to  tiie  back  green  and  searched  to  see  if 
anything  had  been  thrown  from  the  house.  I  did  not  find 
anything  at  all. 

Did  you  search  very  carefully? — In  a  hurry.  I  searched 
with  my  lamp.  The  accusetl  is  the  man  I  identified  at  the 
Police  Office. 

Cross-examined  l)y  Mr.  MCi.uhe — Of  course  you  are  quite 
certain  that  is  the  man  you  saw  in  the  Police  Office? — Yes,  and 
in  West  Princes  Street  also. 

On  each  occasion  when  you  saw  the  man  in  West  Princes 
Street  you  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street? — From  16 
Queen's  Terrace. 

Do  I  under.stand  that  you  saw  tlie  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street? — The  opposite  side  from  Queen's  Terrace. 

An<l  you  took  him  for  your  friend? — Yes,  tor  a  gentleman 
that  I  knew. 

Who  was  the  gentleman? — He  is  in  Court  here. 

So  much  the  better.       What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Paradise. 

That  was  a  gentleman  who  gave  evidence,  and  who  sold 
furniture? — Yes,  the  very  same. 

He  is  a  foreign-looking  gentleman,  is  he  not? — Yes. 

Of  dark  complexion,  and  with  a  moustache? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  known  him? — About  twelve  months. 

You  waved  your  hand  to  a  man  you  thought  to  be  Mr. 
Paradise? — Yes.  Before  I  came  up  to  him  I  raised  my  hand, 
but  as  I  reached  him  I  saw  it  was  not  him. 

Wliat  was  he  doing,  the  man  you  took  for  Mr.  Paradise? — 
Simply  standing  on  the  pavement  and  glancing  about  the 
street. 

I  suppose  you  diil  not  think  there  was  anything  suspicious  in 
his  actions?- — T  snw  nothing  suspicious  about  him. 

Was  he  strolling  about? — He  was  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  J)  a  V  em  en  t. 

You  say  that  you  saw  him  on  Ist  December,  at  a  quarter  to 
six? — Yes. 

When  was  the  next  time  you  saw  him? — Three  or  four  davs 
after  that. 

Where  was  he  then? — Forty  or  fifty  yard.s  further  down  the 
street. 

On  tlic  same  side? — Yes. 

Tliat  h  to  gay,  on  the  north  side? — -Yes. 

Where  was  he  the  next  time? — The  foot  of  West  Princes 
Street,  the  opposite  side. 

What  was  he  doing  on  these  later  occasions? — Simply  as 
if  he  was  standing  waiting  for  some  person. 

Tliere  was  nothing  to  attract  vour  attention? — No. 
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Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

You  said  vou  thought  he  was  waiting  for  somebodyl— That  C. 
was  the  opinion  I  formed  seeing  him  standing  there. 

You  did  not  think  he  was  watching  any  house  in  particular T 
_I  could  not  say  that  I  thought  that.  H-  was  simply  looking 
in  the  direction  of  15  Queen's  Ten    e- 

You  passed  behind  himi — ^Yes. 

And  on  the  other  occasions?— I  ir.pi  nim  com.-,  up  on  the 
second  occasion,  and  on  the  thir.l  -...ion  he  wa-  standing  on 
the   opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Would  vou  undertake  to  identify  positively  u  man  standing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  West  Princes  Street  in  December  at 
or  about  seven  och.ck?-There  is  a  chemists  shop  at  the 
corner,  and  thev  have  a  door  to  West  Princes  Street  wh-ch  is 
well   lighted  up.        He  was   stanuing  facing  this   door,    and   1 

was  on  the  opposite  side.  .   ,  ^  •         r 

He  was  facin?  the  door  of  the  shop]— He  was  right  in  a  line 

with  the  door.  ,      ,  .     ,  ^  j„  __ 

Was  lis  back  towards  you1-N...  his  face  was  owards  me. 
The  c-iemisfs  shop  would  only  light  up  his  back?— Ves. 
That  would  make  it  a  little  more  difficult.  Do  you  say 
under  these  circumstances  you  have  confidence  in  your  identi- 
fication of  the  man  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street) 
_Ye«  I  ha-.e  everv  confidence.  There  is  an  electric  lamp 
in    St.'   George's    Road    at   that   corner,    which   throws    a    very 

"oiftli?  second  occasion  he  was  further  down  the  street  than 
on   the  first   occasion.        How  far   was   he    from   St   Georges 
Eoadi — Abo\it  50  yards. 
The  electric  light   would   not  help  you  very   much  there?— 

'  Woul.l  vou  sav  that,  on  the  second  occasion,  yon  could 
positively  identify  the  man?— Yes,  because  there  was  a  lamp 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

What  did  you  identify  him  by?— 1  just  thought  he  resembled 

this  man.       That  is  all.  -^v,      ^  .vi.u 

You  thought  he  was  a  foreign-looking  person  with  a  darkish 

moustache,   something  like  Mr.   Paradise?— Yes. 
Is  that  all  vou  can  sav  about  him?— Yes. 
You  never  "saw  thi.s  man   again  until  22nd  February?— IN o, 

not  until  22nd  February.  .  „     ,    .    i.  i. 

By  that  time  the  newspapers  had  been  full  of  photographB, 
had" they  not?— Yes,  there  were  lots  of  photographs. 

And  you  knew  the  person  yo-  were  to  identify  was  a  person 
of  foreign  appearance?— I  daresay  I  did.  ,     ,        ,     i 

Who  was  at  the  Police  Office  when  you  arrived  there?- 1 
could  not  say.       There  were  a  number  of  detectives. 

Was  ther.)  any  person  of  a  foreign  appearance  esccpt  the 
prisoner? — Mr.  Paradise  himself  was  there. 
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C.  Walker      You  would  not  mistake  him,  of  course? — No. 

Was  there  any  person  of  a  foreign  appearance  escept  the 
prisoner? — Not  that  I  saw. 

Was  he  there  among  detectives  and  policemen? — Yes. 

Did  they  go  througli  the  farce  of  asking  you  if  you  saw 
any  one  like  the  man( — They  asked  if  1  saw  any  one  that  I 
recognised,  and  I  went  to  him. 

You  at  once  went  to  him? — Yes. 

As  I  understand,  you  knew  the  other  people  in  the  room  to 
be  either  detectives  or  Mr.  Panidise/ — I  did  not  know  that 
they  were.  Mr.  Paradise  was  not  in  the  room ;  he  was  in 
some  other  room. 

When  you  went  down,  do  1  understand  that  the  only  person 
of  foreign  appearance  in  the  room  into  which  you  went  was 
the  prisoner? — Yes. 

And  the  others  were  detectives? — 1  do  not  know  what  they 
were. 

I  thought  you  said  before  that  they  were  detectives? — Some 
of  them  were,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  all 
detectives. 

Who  were  the  other  people? — I  do  not  know. 

None  had  a  foreign  appearance? — No. 

So  you  were  able  to  identify  a  foreigner  at  once? — I  did  not 
go  there  to  identify  a  foreigner  at  all. 

There  was  an  auger  found  in  the  back  green  that  you 
searched  with  a  light? — I  am  told  tliLi     was. 

You  had  looketl  the  wliole  place  witii  your  lamp  on  the  night 
after  the  death  of  Miss  Gilchrist? — Yes. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  buck  green? — It  is  a  pretty  large- 
sized  back  green. 

Did  you  make  a  thorough  search? — Yes. 

If  there  was  an  auger  found  in  the  back  green  next  day  do 
you  think  it  had  come  into  the  back  green  between  the  time 
of  your  search  and  the  time  of  its  being  found? — There  were 
some  parts  of  the  back  green  where  there  was  long  grass,  and 
although  I  made,  as  I  thought,  a  careful  examination,  I  did 
not  look  for  so  small  a  weapon  as  an  auger,  and  I  might  have 
passed  it. 

It  was  just  under  the  kitchen  window? — Yes. 

Was  there  long  grass  or  short  ^rass  there  ? — There  were  long 
weeds  lying  about  where  this  auger  was  found. 

You  did  not  see  it  found? — This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  it. 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatb — Look  at  photograph 
No.  1  of  No.  5  of  the  productions.  Do  you  see  a  No.  4  on 
the  photograph? — Yes. 

Was  that  near  the  place  where  you  saw  the  man  the  first 
time? — It  was  further  round  than  that. 
40 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

You  mean  nearer  St.  George's  Road  1— Yes.  C.  w*lli«p 

A  foot  or  twol — A  yard  or  two. 

And  nearer  Miss  Gilchrist's  liouse? — Yes. 

Do  you  see  a  No.  6  on  ttiat  photograph?— Yes. 

Was  that  about  the  place  where  vou  saw  the  man  the  third 
time? — Yes,  that  is  about  the  plact. 

Do  you  see  a  No.  2  on  the  photograph? — Yes. 

Is  that  near  the  place  where  you  saw  the  man  the  second 
time  when  he  was  walking  westwards? — Yes. 

Are  the  lights  in  West  Princes  Street  incandescent? — Yes. 

And  is  it  electric  light  that  you  have  in  St.  George's  Road? 

—Yes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  road  or  at  the  sides?— The  sides. 

Was  there  an  electric  light  in  St.  George's  Road  near  the 
corner,  near  No.  6  ?— Immediately  opposite,  on  the  St.  George's 
Road,  right  in  the  centre  of  West  Princes  Street. 

It  throws  a  powerful  light  on  that  corner  where  you  see 
No.  6?— Yes. 

EuPHEMiA  CuN.MNOHAM,  examined  bv  the  Lord  Advocate —  Euphemim 
I  live  at  114  South  Woodsido  Road,  Gh'sgow.        I  am  in  the  CunntaghM 
employment  of  a  photographer  at  167  St.  George's  Road.     My 
dinner  hour  is  from  one  to  two,  and  I  go  home  daily  at  that 
hour  by  We.st  Princes  Street  and  Queen's  Crescent.       That  is 
a  verv' quiet  district  and  a  quiet  street.       On  Monday,    Hth 
December    last,   when    I   was   going   home   for   my    dinner,   I 
observed  a  man  standing  &*  +he  corner  of  Queen's  Crescent  and 
West  Princes  Street.       I  had  never  seen  him  before.       He  was 
looking  towards  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.       I  should  think  that 
he  would  be  about  60  feet  away  from  the  house,  and  just  at 
the  corner  of  Queen's  Crescent. "     I  returned  again  about  two 
o'clock,  but  the  man  was  not  there.       On  the  following  day 
I  went  for  mv  dinner  about  the  .«nme  hour.       I  saw  the  man 
again  standing  at  the  same  place.       On  Wednesday,  the  16th, 
I  went  for  my  dinner  at  tlie  same  hour.       I  saw  the  same 
man  standing"  at  the  same  place.       On  Thursday,   the  17th, 
when  going  for  my  dinner  at  tlie  same  hour,  I  saw  him  again 
standing  at  the  same  place  and  looking  towards  Miss  Gilchrist's 
house.       W^illiam  Campbell  vas  with  me,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"There  is  that  man  again."       It  occurred  to  me  as  odd,  and 
I  wondered  what  took  the  man  there.       I  never  saw  him  on 
any  occasion  when  I  was  comin?  back  from  my  dinner.       I 
thought  his  appearance  was  foreign,  and  he  was  very  dark, 
with   a  sallow  complexion,   and   was  rather   a  heavy-featured 
man.       I  thought  he  was  clean  shaven,  but,  of  course,  I  did 
not  get  a  very  good  view  of  the  front  face ;   it  was  the  side 
face  that  I  always  saw.       He  had  a  dark  tweed  coat  on,  and 
a  green  cap  with  a  peak.      He  was  on  the  same  pavement  as 
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I  was  on  on  each  occasion,  but  Mr.  Campbell  was  nearer  to 
him  than  I  was.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  man  before 
14th  December.  I  saw  him  at  the  Central  Police  OflSce  in 
February.  I  was  taken  into  a  room  there  where  there  were 
a  lot  of  men,  and  I  saw  there  the  man  1  hud  seen  on  these 
different  occasions  in  West  Princes  Street.  The  accused  is 
the  man  tliat  I  saw  in  the  police  office  and  on  the  street. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Cluke — Have  you  been  shown  the 
green  cap  that  tlie  man  was  woarinir  since? — Yes. 

Was  it  a  green  cap  with  a  peak'/ — -Yes,  a  dark  green  cap. 

I  show  you  one  of  the  caps  tinder  label  -16? — That  is  not  the 
cap. 

Is  the  other  one  the  cap?— No. 

Is  No.   14  the  cap? — No.       This  cap  that  I  see  is  more  like  it. 

That  is  a  cap  that  is  obviously  of  black  cloth? — Yes. 

Do  you  say  that  is  the  cap  that  the  man  was  wearing? — No, 
there  seemed  to  be  more  green  in  it. 

Who  was  it  that  showed  vou  the  green  cap  that  you  identi- 
fied?—Mr.    Hart,  the  fiscal." 

You  were  not  told  that  the  cap  belonged  to  Slater? — No. 

It  comes  to  this,  that  you  say  that  Slater  was  wearing  a 
green  tap  vhich  has  not  been  shown  to  you  here? — That  is  so. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  you  identified  the  prisoner 
in  the  police  office? — About  L'8th  February 

Tliat  is  fully  two  months  after  ytm  had  seen  the  man? — Yes. 

i>id  you  notice  any  peculiarity  about  his  nosi^? — Xo,  I 
did  not. 

That  is  not  part  of  the  identification? — No.  It  was  the  left 
side  that  I  always  saw. 

The  nose  did  not  appear  to  vou  to  be  in  anv  wav  striking? — 
No. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  front  face? — No. 

When  you  say  the  man  was  standing  in  a  set  attitude  day 
after  day  looking  towards  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  what  makes 
you  say  that  he  was  looking  towards  her  house? — Because  hie 
face  was  turned  in  that  direction. 

But  equally  well,  I  suppose,  the  man  might  have  been  looking 
down  towards  St.  George's  Hoad? — His  face  would  ha\'>  been 
more  front  if  he  had  been  looking  that  way. 

He  was  doing  nothing  at  all? — No. 

Did  he  seem  to  be  aniious  to  escape  your  observation? — 
No.       He  had  the  collar  of  his  coat  up. 

Did  he  seem  to  you  to  be  hiding  in  any  way? — No.  I 
thought  he  wa-s  waiting  for  some  one  or  looking  for  some  one. 

It  was  always  at  one  o'clock  that  you  saw  him,  and  he  was 
always  away  br  two  o'clock? — Yos. 

Did  yoti  say  that  he  was  quite  clean  shaven? — Yes,  I 
thought  80. 
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Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

I  mean  with  no  moustache  at  alH-I  could  uot  say  very  *ell,  ISPhfrn"*^ 
because  the  collar  of  his  coat  was  up. 

Do  you  suggest  now  that  on  every  occasion  when  you  passea 
the  man  he  had  his  upper  lip  buried  in  his  coat  collarj— I  do 
not  say  that,  but  1  did  not  get  a  very  g<K)d  view  of  the  front 
face.       It  was  more  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  side  oi  the 

face  that  I  saw.  ■     i     „ 

Suppose  if  anv  gentleman  of  sallow  complexion   and  clean 

shaven,  with  dark  hair  and  of  foreign  appearance,  had  been 

shown  you   in   the   police   office,  you    would   have   been   quite 

ready  to  say  that  he  was  the  man?— No. 

You  had  seen  this  man's  photograph  in  the  papers  <—ie«, 

I  saw  one.  ^i.  ^i     i  AiA 

And  did  you  think  you  recognised  him  from  thatf— l  dia 

at  once.  ,     ,  j      n 

The  man  in  the  photograph  in  the  papers  had  a  consideiab.e 

moustache?— No,  a  slight  moustache. 

Was  that  the  photograph  that  you  saw  (shown  No.  jy  ot  tne 

productions)? — Yes.  i.       »     v 

There  is  a  very  distinct  moustache  there?— les. 

If  the  man  vou  saw  at  the  corner  was  clean  shaven,  how  di<l 
you  recognise  at  once  a  man  with  a  heavy  moustiiche  as  being 
the  same  ?— It  was  more  the  side  of  the  face  and  the  back  of  the 
head  that  I  recognised,  not  the  froit  of  the  face. 

There  is  no  doubt  if  vou  saw  the  side  of  his  face  you  would 
see  one-half  of  his  moustache?— I  did  not  notice  that  he  had 

a  moustache.  i   •    4.1  lo 

That  is  exactly  what  I  am  suggesting.  My  point  is  this, 
if  the  man  whom  you  saw,  as  you  say,  at- the  corner  of  Queen  s 
Crescent  had  no  moustache  on  the  Hth,  15th,  16th,  and  7th 
December,  how  did  vou  come  to  recognise  in  the  paper  of  l&tli 
January  a  man  with  a  noticeable  moustache  as  the  same 
person?- He  was  quite  easily  recognised.  I  would  not  forget 
the  side  of  the  face. 
But  it  is  a  front  face  that  is  shown  in  the  paper  — 1  es 
Can  you  explain  how  it  was  if,  on  the  14th,  15th  16th,  and 
17th  December,  you  saw  a  clean-shaven  man.  side  face,  stand- 
ing in  West  Princes  Street,  you  came  to  identify  the  photograph 
of  a  man  "ull  face  towards  you  and  with  a  considerable  mous- 
tache as  the  person  whom  you  saw?— It  is  not  only  the  photo- 
graph I   am  going  by.     I   was  shown  the  man  down  m  the 

police  office.  l    1       0     v 

But  you  first  identified  him  from  the  photograph  alone  (— Yes, 

Can  you  understand  how  you  failed  to  notice  the  moustache? 
—No,  not  any  mure  than  it  was  not  very  pmtninent.  He  had 
the  collar  of  his  coat  up,  and  it  was  always  this  side  of  the 
face  and  the  back  of  the  head  that  I  saw. 
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Can  you  have  a  very  confident  identification  from  the  back 
of  his  head) — Yes. 

What  was  peculiar  about  the  back  of  his  head) — The  ears 
were  sticking  out  sligJitly. 

Did  you  over  see  a  man  with  ears  sticking  out  before) — Yes, 
many  u  man. 

It  is  not  very  characteristic,  you  know) — Then  there  was 
the  side  of  the  face,  the  heavy  jaw  bones. 

Surely  the  jaw  bone  would  also  be  under  the  coat  collar) — 
Yts.  it  was  a  liUle. 

Why  did  you  identify  a  jaw  bone  which  you  never  saw)  I 
am  only  suppesting  to  you  that  you  may  iiave  been  a  little 
hasty  in  your  identification) — I  don't  think  so. 

The  cap  you  saw  is  not  here) — No. 

Are  there  any  other  details  of  the  clothes  that  you  noticed) 
-  -The  dark  coat 

Anything  else? — That  was  all,  and  the  green  cap. 

IJad  he  checked  trousers  or  fawn  spats) — I  did  not  notice. 

You  cannot  tell  anvtliing  about  his  boots  or  his  trousers) — 
No. 

Do  you  say  that  his  jaw  was  set  right  down  in  his  coat 
collar) — No,  it  was  not  buried  right  down,  but  the  collar  of  his 
coat  was  up. 

Over  his  jaw) — Not  right  over,  but  I  did  not  get  a  very  good 
view  of  the  front  face.  What  I  saw  was  more  the  side  and  the 
back  of  the  head  and  the  neck. 

Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  man  was  clean-shaved  you  ought 
not  to  have  identified  a  man  with  a  moustache  as  being  the 
iiame) — I  think  it  is  very  like  the  man  I  saw. 

When  you  went  down  to  the  police  office  to  identify  this 
man  later  on.  on  i!8th  February,  how  many  people  were  in  the 
room) — I  could  not  tell.     I  did  not  count  them. 

How  many  were  with  Slater) — I  shoidd  fancy  about  a  doien. 

Were  there  any  men  there  like  Slater) — No,  I  could  not  lav 
that. 

Was  there  any  foreign-looking  man  in  the  room  except  Slater) 
—No. 

In  point  of  fact.  Slater  had  then  a  moustache,  had  he  not) — 
Yes. 

So  he  was  like  the  photograph  which  vou  had  seen  before) 
—Yes. 

When  you  went  into  the  room  where  Slater  ■was,  was  it 
not  perfectly  obvious  to  you  that  the  rest  of  the  men  who  were 
in  the  room  were  all  detectives  and  policemen) — They  certainly 
looked  liked  it. 

Did  you  observe  their  boots) — No. 

When  you  saw  Slater  in  the  police  office  what  kind  of  boots 
had  he) — I  did  not  look  at  his  boots. 
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tirst  time  I  Buphemia 

Cunnlnvnam 


What  kind  of  coat  had  he  on  that  day? — The 
saw  him  he  had  on  a  blue  coat. 

How  often  did  you  see  him  in  the  poHce  ofSce? — Twice. 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — Did  you  pass  within 
2  or  3  feet  of  him  on  the  pavement? — Yes. 

Had  you  a  clear  view  of  him  each  time? — Yes,  I  had. 

Are  you  sure  the  accused  is  the  very  man  you  saw? — Yes. 

Was  it  raining  when  he  hi  -1  up  his  coat  cc  i-r? — No,  but  it 
was  cold. 

By  the  Court — On  each  occasion  were  his  ck  es,  including 
his  cap  and  his  greatcoat,  the  samet — Yes,  they  were  always 
the  same  clothes. 


William  Camphbll,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatb — I  am  W.  Campbell 
a   photographer   in   Glasgow.      On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,    and 
Thursday,  15th,  16th.  and  17th  December  last,  I  was  walking 
home  at  the  mid-day  meal  hour,  one  o'clock.     I  was  going  up 
West  Princes  Street,   which  is  invariably  a  very  quiet  street. 
One  seldom  or  never  sees  anybody  hanging  about  there.     On 
Tuesday,   15th,  when  I  was  going  home  that  way,  I  observed 
a  man  who  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  West  Princes  Street 
and  Queen's  Crescent.      He  was  looking  towards  Mr.   Adams' 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.     "That  was  the  door  next 
Miss  Gilchrist's  house.     The  last  witness  was  with  me  at  the 
time.     I  did  not  observe  anything  particular  about  the  man. 
When  I  came  back  I  did  not  notice  him.     On  the  two  succeeding 
days,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  I  passed  the  same  place  about 
the  same  hour  and  I  saw  the  same  man.     He  was  standing  on 
the  same  spot  looking  over  in  the  same  direction.     I  remember 
Miss  Cunningham  saying,  "  There  is  that  same  man  again ;  I 
wonder  what  he  is  doing  there."     I  do  not  know  whether  he 
heard  what  she  said.     We  were  pretty  close  to  him  at  the  time, 
and  as  we  were  passing  he  turned  rour  1  and  turned  away  his 
head,  but  that  was  all.     I  formed  no  opinion  as  to  why  he 
should  be  there.     T  have  never  seen  the  man  standing  there 
since.    I  have  never  seen  any  one  standing  there  since,  except  in 
the  week  following  the  murder,  when  there  were  crowds  standing 
there.     After  the  murder  I  saw  a  photograph  of  a  man  Oscar 
Slater  in  the  Evening  NewK,  and  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing similar  between  the  features  in  the  ph  lograph  and  the 
man  1  had  seen  at  the  corner.     I  went  down  on  Sunday  after- 
noon,   2l8t  February,   to  the   police   office,  and    1  was   taken 
into  a  room  where  there  were  a  number  of  men.     There  was  a 
man  there  who  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  the  one  I  saw. 
I   did   not  identify   him   positively,    but   there   was   a   general 
resemblance  to  the  man  I  had  seen.     (Shown  prisone-  )     That 
is  very  like  the  man  I  saw. 
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W.  Ckmpbell  Cniss-examinofi  by  Mr.  M'Ci.cRK — You  <lo  not  po  the  length 
of  sftyinpr  that  there  is  more  than  a  general  rchenibluncet — No. 

I  think  Villi  had  fully  as  good  an  opportunity  <>f  seeiiif:  him 
Hs  Miss  Ciinningliam,  had  you  not? — Even  better. 

Why? — I  was  next  him."  I  was  between  Miss  Ctiiiningham 
and  him. 

At  the  time  you  saw  him  was  ♦here  anything  in  what  the 
man  was  doini,'  or  not  doin^  that  occurred  to  you  as  casting 
some  suspicion  upon  him? — Nothing  further  than  that  the 
man  was  standing  tliere  day  after  iluy  at  the  same  spot,  where 
I  never  saw  a  man  standing — it  is  such  a  quiet  locality. 

Hut  he  certaiiilv  was  not  screening  himself  from  public 
observation? — Not  so  far  as  1  observed. 

He  was  there  to  be  seen  by  anybody  who  passed  down  the 
street? — That  is  bo. 

B.  B.  Bryson  Robbht  BifowN  Brtsos,  examined  by  the  Lord  Auvocat* — I 
am  a  cabinetniaker  and  live  at  Somerville  Drive,  Mount  Florida. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Martin,  cabinetmaker  and  upholsterer,  at  Charing  Cross, 
(Glasgow.  While  there  I  was  frequently  employed  in  going  to 
the  houses  in  West  I'rinces  Street  and  the  district  and  doing 
wurk.  I  have  been  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  I  have  also  been  in  Miss  liilchrist's  house,  but  it  is  twenty 
years  ago.  I  was  frequently  in  West  I'rinces  Street  in  the 
course  of  my  work  iind  going  to  and  from  my  work.  It  is  a 
verv  quiet  street.  I  have  seen  the  old  lady  several  times  at 
her  window  ;  1  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  her  moving  about. 
It  is  probably  eiglit  or  ten  years  ago,  more  or  less,  siince  I 
>vas  in  the  wav  of  going  about  there.  She  was  living  there 
then.  On  Sunday.  L'Oth  December  last,  my  wife  and  I  were  on 
our  way  from  Mount  Street,  off  the  New  City  lioad,  to  (Jlassford 
Street  to  get  a  car,  and  we  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Que  .» ii 
Crericent  into  West  Princes  Street.  The  time  was  about  i.40 
or  7A-i  p.m.  About  that  hour  1  was  in  West  Princes  Street, 
almost  opposite  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  I  had  occasion  to  pass 
it.  When  there  I  observed  a  man  standing  in  an  entry  or  close, 
on  tlie  stone  part  of  the  close  at  the  front  of  the  front  door. 
That  close  has  a  front  door,  and  this  man  was  standing  on  the 
stone  area  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  close  door.  He  was 
standing  almost  directly  opposite  Miss  (Jilchrist's  house — not 
exactly,  but  at  a  slight  aii^le  from  Miss  Cilchrist's  house  or 
Adams'  house.  (Shown  photograph  No.  1,  looking  towards  St. 
George's  Road.)  This  man  was  standing  at  the  close  where  the 
board  is  out,  which  is  at  a  slight  angle  from  Adams'  house  or 
Miss  Gilchrist'^  h--.u-^e  V-  v.:-.k  not  standing  against  the  door 
of  the  close;  he  was  standing,  roughly  speaking,  2  or  3  feet 
from  the  close  door  on  the  stonework  above  the  area.     He  was 
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looking  Rlightly   towards  the  left — towards  the  east.      It  wai  R.  B.  Bpyten 

his  lookiiifj;  at  thu  windows  of  Miss  flilchrist's  house  that 
a".r;icted  my  uttentior..  He  was  starinp  up  at  the  windows, 
a.  (!  I  tl'oiijflit  that  probably  he  was  looking  for  some  one  or 
waiting  on  sumebody.  That  was  the  whole  idea  I  took  from  it. 
Did  iiis  position  and  attitude  e.\i'itf^  your  Huspicion?-- I  natur- 
ally jiioked  at  him  and  st.iri'd  at  him,  because  he  was  staring 
up  at  the  windows,  and  I  thought  that  lie  was  waiting  for 
soinebodv,  or  that  there  was  something  peculiar  about  it.  I  did 
not  pxactly  think  that  there  wa:.  Mnytliiii"»  I'liither  than  that. 
I  accordingly  took  a  verv  good  look  at  him.  I  cmdd  see  him 
quite  well.  He  saw  me  looking  :'.t  him,  and  he  took  about  two 
or  three  paces  and  stepped  off  and  passed  me  to  my  left,  going 
westward.  The  clo.se  door  wiis  closed.  I  looked  after  him  as 
he  walked  awjiy  westward,  and  I  turned  round  and  looked  at 
him  till  he  was  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  paces  past  me. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  he  moved  otf  because  he  saw  you 
taking  a  good  look  at  him? — I  tliought  that  it  was  the  fact  of 
my  staring  at  him  that  made  him  go  down  from  the  step.  I 
wondered  at  him  coming  down  from  the  ste[).  I  stared  at  him 
intensely.  There  was  a  light  in  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  at  the 
time.  She  had  Venetian  blinds,  and  they  were  down.  The  two 
windows  ftirthest  east  were  lit.  There  is  a  large  square  lamp 
at  the  corner  of  t^ueon's  Crescent  and  a  very  small  lamp  above 
Dr.  .Vdanis'  door.  The  lamp  at  the  ctirner  is  an  incandescent 
lamj),  which  gives  a  big  light.  It  was  a  very  clear,  decent 
night— not  a  wet  night.  I  saw  how  the  man  wan  dressed.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  black  coat  .ind  vest,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and 
1  think  that  he  had  on  older  trousers  than  the  coat  and  vest, 
and  he  had  a  black  boat  hat.  He  had  a  slight  moustache  with 
a  slight  droop,  and  not  pointed  or  turned  up.  Otherwise  he  was 
shaven.  His  gait  or  walk  did  not  attract  me  particularly.  I 
did  not  think  that  he  had  a  sm^'  walk.  He  walked  past  very 
slowly  and  sluggishly.  I  was  stiown  a  photograi>h  of  two  men 
by  Detective  MCimpsey  (No.  .")7).  That  is  a  photograph  of 
two  men.  MtJimpsey  came  down  and  handed  me  that  photo- 
graph, and  he  said,  "  Which  of  these  two  men,  or,  rather,  are 
either  of  the  two  men  the  least  like  the  man  you  suw  in  West 
Princes  Street?  "  I  looked  at  the  photograph  and  1  said,  "  Yes, 
that  is  the  man  I  saw  in  West  Princes  Street." 

Had  you  any  difficulty  in  identifying  him? — That  is  exactly 
what  I  am  telling  you.  On  that  Sunday  night,  '2\st  February, 
I  went  to  the  Central  Police  Office  in  Glasgow,  and  was  taken 
into  a  room  where  there  were  a  number  of  men.  I  was  asked 
to  point  out  a  man  whom  I  saw  on  the  step.  I  was  asked  if  I 
could  point  out  the  man,  or  if  any  of  these  men  was  the  least 
like  the  man  I  had  seen,  and  1  pointed  out  the  man  whom  I  saw 
in  West  Princes  Street.     1  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  I  saw 
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the  man  I  saw  in  West 
Bryson  was 


1. 1.  Iryion  there.      (Shown  prisoner.)     That   ig 
Princes  Street  on  the  Sunday  night. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.   M  Cluui — I  think  Mro 
along  with  you? — Yea. 

I  think  you  .spoke  to  her  about  the  man? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  said  anything  partieulur. 

Is  it  the  case  that,  in  the  htatement  you  made,  you  made 
a  remark  specially  as  to  liis  appearance? — I  do  not  think  I 
made  any  renin rk  about  his  apjiearanco,  but  I  think  I  said 
that  he  was  looking  for  n  ladylove  or  something.  His  inten- 
tions were  not  particularly  good.  I  think  I  said  something  like 
that.     As  to  his  appearance,  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  that. 

I  do  not  like  to  make  suggestions,  but  did  he  look  to  you  as 
if  ho  might  be  a  man  hanging  about  waiting  for  his  swectheartt 
—He  looked  to  me  as  I  have  explained,  and  1  think  the  remark 
I  passed  to  Mrs.  Bryson  was  that  he  was  after  a  sweetheart,  or 
after  no  good  intentions. 

But  which  did  you  think  ?— I  think  the  latter  was  the  more 
likely — that  he  was  after  no  good  intentions. 

Why  do  you  say  that? — Because  he  seemed  taken  when  I 
stared"  at  him  to  such  an  extent.  It  was  from  the  fact  of  me 
staring  at  him.  H'-  -alkeJ  down  and  walked  away  as  if  he 
took  guilt  to  himself         mt  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  you 

Guilt  of  waiting  fo.  ..  girl  or  what?— I  cannot  tell  you  what 
was  in  the  man's  mind,  but  I  think  he  was  after  no  good 
intentions. 

You  thought  that  he  looked  ashamed  of  himself? — I  do.  1 
think  he  was  t;iken — whatever  he  was  after  I  do  not  know. 

Is  it  the  case  that  you  recalled  this  remark  to  Mrs.  Bryson, 
and  she  could  not  say  any  suoh  thing?— 1  do  not  think  she  paid 
any  attention,  because  I  spoke  to  her  and  she  could  not  recollect 
what  I  said  to  her. 

Is  it  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bryson  has  no  recollection  of  having 
passeil  a  man  at  this  place,  and  has  no  recollection  of  you 
having  made  a  remark  to  her  about  it?— She  has  no  recollection. 
I  do  not  think  she  has  any  recollection  particularly  about  me 
having  passed  any  remark  regarding  tlie  man. 

Or  having  seen  the  man  at  all?— I  never  asked  her  upon 
that  point. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  she  does  not  remember  any  man  being 
there?— I  do  not  know  whether  she  remembers  any  man  being 
there  or  not.  I  spoke  to  her  casually,  but  I  do  not  think  she 
could  recall  anything  about  it. 

Is  it  the  case  that  she  says  that  she  does  not  remember  any 
man  being  there? — It  is  the  case  thus  far,  that  she  does  not 
remember  me  having  said  anything  about  it  at  a,ii.  It  is  quite 
out  of  her  memory. 

But  you  see  the  further  point  I  am  making? — Yes. 
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Did  she  not  nay  that  she  did  not  remember  puBKing  any  man  R.  B.  Bryson 
at  ain — No,  she  doe8  not  remember  distinctly  about  mo  pacing 
any  remark. 

Do  you  say  that  she  t'.oes  romomber  piissip'-  this  mani — I  iay 
that  she  does  not  remember  anything  about  that  remark 
being  passetl. 

Nor  .ibout  the  man  being  tliere  i — I  do  not  say  that. 

But  is  it  not  the  fuct  that  the  mental  position  of  your  wife 
on  this  subject  is  that  she  does  not  remember  a  man  being 
pissed,  and  she  <loea  not  remember  yoti  making  any  remark? — 
She  dues  not  remember  particularly  me  passing  any  remark 
regarding  the  man  or  anything  else.  Sho  has  taken  no  notice 
of  mv  remark  seemingly. 

Nor  of  the  ninn?— Well,  according  to  that,  if  you  ptit  it  in 
that  fashion,  I  say  that  she  does  not  remember  me  passing 
any  remark. 

Can  I  not  get  you  past  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Had  you  ever  seen  the  man  before? — Never  in  my  life. 

How  long  <!id  it  take  you  to  pi'.ss  him? — Probably  six  paces — 
three  on  either  side  of  him. 

Yo\i  did  not  observe  the  man  till  you  were  three  pacer'  on  ? — 
No,  I  was  six  {)aces  finn  the  corner  of  Queen's  Cre-scent. 

Is  it  the  case  that  you  did  not  see  him  till  you  were  about 
3  yards  from  him? — No,  it  would  be  the  corner  of  t^ueen's 
Crescent,  and  it  is  about  six  puces  or  fully  that  from  the  comer. 
I  ob8erve<l  him  four  or  live  paces  from  that.  I  was  walking 
slowly. 

The  man  came  down  and  walked  to  meet  you;  did  he  meet 
you  before  you  had  reached  the  close  from  which  he  emerged? — 
About  a  pace  or  so.     I  met  him  about  4  feet  from  the  close. 

May  I  take  it  that  what  happened  is  this,  that  when  you  were 
about  four  paces  off  him  he  immediately  came  down  from  the 
step  and  passed  you? — About  four  paces  before  1  came  to  the 
close  I  stared  at  him,  and  by  the  time  I  got  one  pace  he  was 
coming  down  during  that  time,  and  I  was  staring  at  him  all 
the  time. 

The  man  was  only  standing  on  the  step  inside  the  railings 
when  you  saw  him? — No,  he  was  standing  on  the  sandstone, 
the  plat  of  the  entrance,  which  is  about  7  feet  in  from  the 
area.     The  area  bridge  is  the  phrase,  I  understand. 

Whom  did  you  first  communicate  with  about  this? — I  men- 
tioned it  in  the  place  where  I  am  employed. 

At  what  date? — On  the  Tuesday  after  the  Sunday  it  happened. 

Did  you  observe  that  the  man  had  a  foreign  appearance? — 
Yes,  it  struck  me  that  he  had  a  slightly  foreign  appearance. 

Was  that  wl-.rtt  struck  you? — Ye.s,  his  a.".11ow  complexion  and 
bis  peculiar  appearance,  and  his  staring  up  at  ♦he  windows. 

Would  you  have  thought  anything  about  if  he  had  not  beeu 
staring  at  the  windows? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  would. 
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R.  B.  Bryioii  Was  it  becaUHC  there  had  been  a  murder  at  Min8  Gikhriit'« 
that  you  wire  nuspicious  th;it  a  man  should  !>ave  beon  looking? 
at  the  windows? — I  merely  mentioned  the  fact  when  I  heard 
about  the  thin;;. 

You  suspected  him  of  nothing  except  of  intense  staring,  which 
might  have  been  directed  to  any  other  liouse? — The  intense 
staring  was  at  that  house. 

Which  windows  was  he  looking  at?— The  windows  furthest 
east,  which  were  lit.  The  Venetian  blinds  were  down,  and  one 
could  see  a  glimmer  of  light  through  the  Venetian  blinds. 

Did  you  observe  that  as  you  came  round  Qtieen's  Crescent  I — 
No,  when  I  saw  him  staring  I  looked  at  what  he  was  staring 
at.  I  stared  at  him,  looked  up  at  the  windows,  and  then  looked 
at  him. 

And  at  that  time  was  he  coming  down  J- -Yes. 

Are  there  six  windows  facing  the  street  in  Miss  Gilchrist's 
houset — I  never  counted  them,  but  I  think  there  will  be  six 
or  BO.  These  are  the  two  windows  f\irthest  away  from  Adams' 
house — past  the  dose,  next  to  the  other  tei  .-ment. 

But  had  you  time,  in  the  glance  which  you  g.nvo  across  the 
street,  to  take  stock  of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  lights 
in  two  windows  out  of  six? — I  had. 

And  while  you  were  making  this  observation  your  attention 
was  directed  from  the  man  standing  on  the  plat? — Just  a  glance 
as  I  looked  bai  \ 

Do  you  remtinbt  j  the  appearance  of  anybody  you  passed  on 
the  street  going  homo  that  night? — Do  you  mean  in  West 
Princes  Street? 

Any  street — do  you  remember  the  appearance  of  any  of  the 
passers-by  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  somebody  you  knew? — No. 

Did  you  pass  a  number  of  people  that  night? — I  must 
have  passed  a  considerable  number.  One  does  not  pass  along 
a  street  without  passing  people. 

But  do  you  recollect  the  appearance  of  any  of  these  people? — 
Yes,  I  recollect  the  appearance  of  one  man  I  passed  in  West 
Princes  Street. 

Do  you  mean  the  one  you  were  talking  of? — No,  you  were 
asking  me  about  other  people.  It  was  a  little  gentleman  that 
I  met — the  only  party  that  I  passed  after  I  passed  the  close. 
He  was  another  man,  who  was  out  taking    i  smoke. 

Was  he  observing  any  windows? — No,  ho  was  away  down  at 
the  foot  of  West  Princes  St-         near  St.  George's  Road. 

Would  you  recognise  him     /ain?— I  would. 

Do  you  remember  what  his  clothes  were  like? — Yes. 

Is  that  the  only  man  you  remember? — The  only  man  in 
West  Princes  Street. 
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Do  you  Bay  that  you  have  an  accurate  recollection  of  the  R.  B.  Bryton 
people  you  meet  on  the  street,  and  can  deicribo  thetn 
by  having  seen  them  with  a  rapid  plancel — It  ii 
not  a  very  difficult  thinpr,  pus^fing  down  the  street 
tlie  length  of  West  Princes  Street  and  not  another 
living  soul  in  it  eicej)t  mynelf  and  my  wife,  when  you  meet  a 
man,  "r  koo  a  man  standing  in  u  cIohc,  and  taking  a  tliomugh 
good  look  at  that  man— I  do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult; 
and  if  you  only  niiMt  another  man  between  that  and  the  end 
of  West  Princes  Street  you  can  remember  him. 

But  do  you  say  that  innocent  passers  by  become  /.loto- 
graphed  m  your  brain  ko  an  to  enable  y  u  to  describe  their 
clothes  and  walk  afterwards? — I  do  not  photograph  anybody 
particularly  in  my  brain,  nor  am  I  an  expert  of  what  people 
wear  or  do  not  wear ;  but  I  am  talking  of  thi«  particular 
person  and  as  to  how  I  saw  him.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would 
come  out  of  West  Princes  Street  an.l  go  into  St.  George's  Road 
and  (state  what  tli(>  first  fifty  -.■^r<  I  meet  wear.  I  would 
not  pay  particular  attention  in  an  ordinary  thoroughfare  ;  h'l*. 
it  was  in  such  a  quiet  street  that  it  was  almost  impossible  v-i 
me  or  any  other  person  to  pass  a  man  or  woman  withv." 
noticing  them,  particularly  if  tliey  were  taking  up  their  atten- 
tion with  anv  particular  object. 

And  you  take  in  the  details  of  the  dress?— There  is  not 
much  detail  necessary  to  tell  whether  a  man  has  a  black  coat 
and   a  hat. 

Any  boots? — I  never  looked  at  his  boots. 

But  you  were  sure  that  it  was  a  black  coat  and  vest?  Was 
it  a  tail  coat  or  a  jacket? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  n  tail 
coat  or  a  jacket — 1  would  not  swear  to  'hat. 

Was  there  an  overcoat? — No,  there  was  no  overcoat. 

Now,  when  you  went  on  to  the  police  office  you  knew  the 
purpose  for  which  you  had  gone  was  to  identify  Slater  as  the 
man  you  had  seen  in  West  Princes  Sticet? — Yes,  I  was  asked 
to  come  down  on  tlif^  Sabbath  nicrlit. 

And  you  had  soen  Slater's  photograph,  shown  you  by 
M'Gimpsey,   before  that? — ^Yes. 

Wliat  was  the  date  on  which  he  showpfl  you  the  photograph  I 
— I  could  not  tell  you.     I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

By  the  Court — About  how  lonff  before  yoti  went  down  to  the 
police  office  was  it? — I  think  about  a  fortnight. 

Cross-examination  continued — Can  you  tell  when  you  went 
to  the  police  office? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

When  you  went  down  were  you  shown  into  a  room  where 
there  was  a  number  of  men  ? — I  was  shown  into  a  large  room 
v. lirre  there  Was  a  riunibcf  of  men. 

Were  you  told  that  the  man  was  there  that  you  were  to  look 
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R.  B.  Bpyson  for  among  them  t— No,  I  was  not  told  that  he  was  amongst 
them,  but  I  naturally  expected  he  would  be. 

What  did  the  policemon  sav  to  you?— The  detective  officer 
said,  "Look  amonpst  these  men  there  and  see  if  you  «"" 
recognise  unybudy  the  least  like  the  man  you  saw  m  West 
Princes  Street."  .   ,         , 

Were  vou  down  on  the  same  day  as  any  of  the  other  witnesses 
who  hai-e  beer  hero?— Yes,  on  the  Sunday.  There  were 
several  witnesses.  ,         ,  .  ,  . 

Was  Mrs.  MHaffie  there  1—1  don't  know  them  by  name,  but 
there  v,ero  several  witnesses. 

Amonfr  the  people  in  the  room  when  you  were  asked  to 
look  round  were  there  any  of  foreifzn  appearance  except  Sla^r? 
— I  do  not  know  how  manv  men  there  would  be. 

Were  anv  of  them  of  foieifrn  appearance  except  Slater 7— 
Yes,  there  were  s.ime  of  them  of  foreign  appearance. 

How  manv  foreigners?—!  do  not  know  whether  you  call  it 
foreign  appearance,  but  some  of  them  had  the  same  sort  of 
way.  I  saw  various  types  of  Ballow  complexions,  and  black 
moustaches,  and  broken  noses. 

Were  there  any  policemen  amongst  the  men  whom  you 
inspected  ?— If  there  were  thev  were  not  much  credit  to  the 
force.  I  think  they  were  all  small  looking  persons.  They 
were  not  policemen. 

I  want  to  ask  vou— do  vou  say  that  there  were  policemen 
amongst  them  or  not?— Do  you  think  that  I  would  know 
whether  they  were  policemen  or  not? 

Bv  the  Court — Did  vou  know  a  number  of  them  or  any  of 
them  were  policemen?— No,  I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  men  wore  at  all.  . 

Cross-e.Kamination  continued — How  many  men  in  the  room 
were  of  foreign  appearance? — T  think,  out  of  the  number  of 
men  I  saw,  I  am  quite  sure  there  would  be  three  or  four  with 
sallow  complexions  and  black  moustaches.  I  do  not  say  they 
were  of  foreign  appearance. 

Were  any  of  the  people  except  Slater  people  of  foreign 
appearance,"  or  were  any  of  the  people  the  least  like  Slater? — 
Yes,  there  were  one  or  two  not  unlike  him. 

Had  vou  anv  trouble  in  identifying  him? — None  whatever. 

Although  they  were  like  him"?— None  whatever,  although 
they  were  very  like  him. 

How  manv  were  very  like  him? — Those  four  that  had  sallow 
faces  and  black  moustaches.  1  would  say  that  there  were 
at  least  four. 

You  were  able,  however,  to  discard  the  four  people  that 
ron  have  mentioned,  and  to  select  Slater.  What  enabled 
>ou  to  do  that?— The  man's  face  was  so  vividly  printed  on 
my  mind  from  the  Sabbath  night — that  was  it. 
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That  is  all  you  can  say  ?-That  is  how  I  identified  him         R.  B.  Bryson 
Can  vou  tell  me  when 'you  saw  these  four  men  -^at  clothes 
they  had  on?-The  whole  of  the  men  were  dressed  in  plain 

civilian  clothes.  ,  tk„,«    ^,r^  flark 

Litrht  or  dark?— I  think  they  were,  most  of  them,  in  darK 

clothe       I   do   not   say   that   they   were,    but   as   far  as   my 

memory  serves  me  the  bulk  of  the  men  that  1  saw  were  all  in 

dark  clothing. 

Was  Shiter  in  dark  clothinfrl— He  was. 

Can   you  tdl  me  what  ho  was   wearing  on  the  night  you 
identified  him  i— I  think  he  had  on  a  black  coat  and  vest. 
"^  Are  vou  Ture?-The  garments  that  he  had  on  were  dark. 
It  was 'not  the  man's  clothing  that  I  was  taken  to  identify, 
it  was  his  face.  ^,       ,         ,,  ._ 

Had  he  a  tail  coat  or  a  jacket  ?-That  I  won  t.s'^f"  *?• 

What  trousers  had  he  <.n  on  the  Sunday  "!?>>*'— That  1 
won't  swear  to.  It  was  the  man's  fa«=«  5  J  »«\«';,^°°^f*„^J 
his  garments.  He  had  a  dark  garment,  but  whether  it  was 
a  coat  or  jacket  I  cannot  say. 

How  is  it  if  vou  cannot  remember  what  clothes  were  worn 
by  Slater  when  Vou  saw  him  in  February.  aft«r  he  came  back 
from  America,  that  you  were  so  positive  as  to  the  clothes  he 
was  wearing  when  yoa  saw  him  for  a  few  seconds  on  the 
Sunday  night  1-1  am  not  going  to  commit  myself  by  sweanng 
that  he  had  a  coat  and  vest  the  night  that  I  identified  him, 
but  he  had  on  a  dark  coat  or  jacket.  I  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  what  he  had  on  in  the  police  office  because  I 
had  no  occasion.     It  was  the  man's  face  that  I  was  taken  to 

'  W*as^  the  light  in  the  police  office,  when  you  went  to 
identify  him.  raurh  better  than  the  light  in  West  Princes 
Street,"  and  should  vou  not  have  had  a  better  viewT— ^es, 
hut  you  do  not  tnke  such  a  look  at  a  man's  coat  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  coat  or  a  jacket.  It  h  in  my  mind  that  it  was  a 
coat  on  the  Sunday  night,  but  I  won't  swear  to  it.       I  won  t 

commit  mvself.  ,       ,  .i  u 

If  vour  recollection  is  so  vivid  as  to  the  clothes  worn  by  a 
man  "on  20th  December,  why  should  you  forget  the  details 
of  the  clothing  of  a  person  that  you  saw  in  a  better  light  in 
the  Olid  of  February,  when  you  had  longer  time  for  observa- 
tion 1— That  is  one  wav  of  putting  it,  why  I  should  forget. 
I  was  not  80  much  interested  in  the  coat  or  jacket.  It  was 
a  dark  garment  that  he  had  o..,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say.  I 
won't  swear  to  whether  it  is  a  coat  or  a  jacket. 

By  the  Court— Had  the  man  that  you  saw  on  the  platform 
anything  in    his    hand  1— No,    he    had    nothing.  He    was 

standing  with  his  hands  at  his  back. 
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A.  Nairn  Andrkw  Naibn,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  a 
provision  merchant  in  Glasgow.  On  Sunday,  20th  December 
last,  ]  was  returning  home  by  Queen's  Crescent  from  visiting 
some  friends.  My  wife  and  children  were  following  at  some 
good  distance  behind.  It  was  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock. 
When  I  entered  Queen's  Crescent  I  proceeded  westwards  to 
West  Princes  Street,  and  I  stood  there  for  fully  five  minutes 
to  wait  for  my  wife  and  children  coming  up.  I  would  be 
about  120  yards  from  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  I  was  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  West  Princes  Street  coming  down.  That 
was  on  the  opposite  side  from  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  When 
I  was  standing  there  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  man 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  gardens,  in  the  middle  of  the 
pavement,  with  his  back  to  me,  looking  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  The  man  was  in  West  Princee  Street. 
I  just  saw  his  back  at  that  time.  He  was  on  the  north  side 
of  West  Princes  Street  too.  He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
somebody.     I  did  not  see  his  face. 

Did  you  see  whether  he  kept  his  face  away  from  you  or  not  1 
— His  face  was  directed  in  the  one  position  the  whole  time, 
standing  a  little  on  the  angle,  looking  that  way  (witness  ilhis- 
trated  by  turning  sideways).  I  did  not  see  any  part  of  liis 
face.  He  was  about  13  yard:  away  from  me.  There  was 
a  good  light.  He  had  ou  a  light  coat,  about  2  inches 
underneath  the  knee  at  the  back.  He  was  broad  shouldered, 
and  a  little  long  in  the  neck,  and  had  black  hair.  He  had 
what  I  would  call  a  motor  cap,  with  the  flaps  up,  and  a 
broad  back.  I  stood  observing  him  for  some  time,  till  my 
wife  and  children  came  up.  That  was  about  five  minutes 
During  that  time  the  man  continued  standing  and  looking  in 
the  direction  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house. 

Could  you  t€ll  whether  he  had  observed  you  or  not? — No, 
he  could  not.  When  my  wife  and  children  came  up  I  went 
on  my  way.  I  made  a  remark  to  my  wife,  pointing  my 
finger.     I  said,  "  There's  a  man  standing  there  watching." 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  there  was  anything  suspicious  about 
him? — What  caused  me  to  suspect  the  man  was  that  we  had 
had  one  or  two  cases  of  housebreaking  round  about  our  district 
a  fortnight  before,  and  it  was  that  which  caused  me  to  stand 
and  look.  I  afterwards  pointed  out  the  place  where  I  saw 
this  man  standing  to  Detective  Pyper  and  to  Detective  Dornan. 
I  think  that  was  about  three  weeks  or  so  afterwards ;  it 
might  be  fully  that.  I  could  see  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  from 
the  spot.  I  had  a  grand  view  of  the  house;  there  is  a  Ipmp- 
post  nearly  opposite  Miss  Gilchrist's  entrance,  and  there  iS  a 
brass  plate — Mr.  Adams'  brass  plate — on  the  other  side,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  light  strikes  the  brass  plate,  and  it  meets 
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and  throws  the  reflection  down,  which  causes  a  good  light  at  A.  Halm 
Miss  Gilchrist's  door. 

Did  you  notice  whether  that  was  the  best  spot  from  which  to 
observe  Misa  Gilchrist's  house?— Yes,  it  was  a  splendid  view 
of  the  place — a  grand  view.  I  moved  on  when  my  wife  and 
children  came  up.  When  I  went  away,  the  man  was  still 
standing  there,  and  at  the  corner  of  Cumberland  Street  I 
turned  round,  and  he  was  still  standing  in  the  same  place  and 
looking  in  the  same  direction.  On  Monday,  22nd  February 
last,  I  went  to  the  Central  Police  Office  and  I  there  identified 
the  man;  I  am  certain  that  he  is  the  man  that  I  saw  that 
night.  There  were  a  good  number  of  officials  here  and  there 
about  the  room  when  I  identified  him. 
But  you  pointed  out  the  man? — Yes. 

Will  you  look  at  the  prisoner.  Is  that  the  man  you  saw! 
(To  accused) — You  might  turn  your  back.  Yes,  1  am  certain 
that  that  is  the  man  I  saw. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clure — Do  you  call  that  a  long- 
necked  man  (pointing  to  accused)! — 1  don't  mean  exactly  a 
man  with  an  ordinary  neck. 

You  said  a  longish  neckl — ^Yes. 

Has  this  man  got  a  longish  neckl — He  has  got  the  average 
man's  neck. 

When  you  spoke  of  a  longish  neck,  did  you  mean  something 
longer  than  the  average? — No. 

Have  most  men  got  longish  necks? — No;  I  did  not  mean  a 
short  neck. 

You  mean  one  that  was  not  the  average,  which  was  on  the 
long  side  of  the  average? — It  depends  very  much  on  the  collar 
that  the  man  w^ears. 

Name  us  anything   else    by    which   you    identify    this   man 
who  stood  with  his  back  to  you? — Broad  shoulders,  black  hair. 
Anything  else? — No,  that  was  all. 

Do  I  t;  f  it,  then,  that  if  you  see  a  broad-shouldered  man 
with   ■  h  neck,  at   9.15  on  a  December  evening,    at  a 

distf  -  yards,  without  seeing  his  face  at  all,  you  are 

able        '       umitive  about  his  identification? — It  was  a  frosty, 
clear  and  the  light  round  about   is  fairly  good;   there 

are  tw-,,  lamp-poats  within  a  radius  of   13   or   14  yards  with 
incandescent  light,  which  give  a  very  fair  light. 

You  heard  the  question  I  put.  Are  you  positive  of  your 
identification  of  a  man  whom  you  only  saw  once,  he  being  a 
man  you  had  never  seen  before,  and  you  only  saw  his  back 
at  a  distance  of  13  yards,  on  a  December  night,  at  9.15,  that 
man  being  upon  his  trial  for  murder?  I  want  you  to  be  fair? 
— Well,  I  am  certain  that  it  is.  the  same  man  that  I  saw. 
And  that  is  because  he  has  broad  shoulders,  a  neck  of  the 
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Oscar  Slater. 

A.  Nairn  deecription  you  have  given,  and  black  hair?— Being  suspiciouB, 
I  certainly  gave  the  man  a  good  look. 

Suspicious  of  what?— We  had  numbers  of  cases  of  house- 
breaking round  about  our  district,  1  think  three  or  four  in  the 
fortnight  before  that,  and  that  was  what  caused  me  to  look 
at  the  man. 

Do  you  consider  you  are  quite  fair  in  swearing  positively 
to  the  man,  when  you  never  saw  whether  his  eyes  were  blue  or 
brown,  and  whether  he  had  any  hair  on  hia  fa-ie?— I  cannot 
swear  about  his  face,  not  having  seen  his  face. 

Have  you  ever  gone  up  behind  a  man  on  the  street,  thinking 
he  was  a  person  you  knew,  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  then  discovered  you  Lad  made  a  mistake?— Not  to  my 
knowledge,  but  I  know  it  has  happened. 

And  the  only  way  of  knowing  whether  it  is  a  man's  friend 
or  not  18  to  see  his  face.  How  can  you,  on  the  face  of  that, 
Bwear  positively  to  a  man  in  a  murder  trial  whose  face  you 
have  never  seen  at  all?— Oh,  I  will  not  swear  in  fact,  but  1 
am  certain  that  he  was  the  man  I  saw ;  but  I  will  not  swear. 

If  you  are  upon  your  oath,  and  state  you  are  certain  it  is 
the  Man,  are  you  not  aware  you  are  swearing  to  it? — Yes,  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  1  will  not  swear,  not  seeing  the  man's 
face,  that  he  is  the  man. 

Then,  do  I  understand  now  that,  after  all  you  have  said, 
your  identification  is  not  positive?— Oh,  well,  I  would  not  eo 
that  length. 

You  will  not  go  the  length  of  being  positive?— No. 

B.  Donaldson  Euzabkth  Donaldson,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatb— I 
Ml  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Edward  Gillies,  a  stockbroker,  at  46 
West  Princee  Street,  Glasgow.  The  house  is  up  one  stair, 
and  It  IS  directly  opposite  the  house  of  Miss  Gilchrist.  I 
recollect  on  several  occasions  before  the  night  of  Miss  Gil- 
christ's murder  the  stair  gas  at  the  landing  at  our  door  was 
turned  out.  It  had  been  done  before  several  times.  On  the 
night  of  the  murder,  2l8t  December,  I  found  the  gas  turned 
off.     I  re-lit  the  gas. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clurb— As  1  understand,  all  you 
can  say  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  December  the  gas  in 
the  stair  was  out  at  6.50? — Yes. 

And  on  the  1 3th  of  February  it  was  out  again? — Yes. 

Who  put  it  out  on  either  occasion  you  do  not  know? — I  do 
not  know. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  lighted  on  either  occasion  first? 
— No. 

A.  Cillies      Albxandbr  Gilubs,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatb — I  am 
B  manufacturer  in   Glasgow,    and   reside  at  46    West    Princes 
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Street.  My  house  is  directly  opposite  where  Miss  Gilchritt  A.  GUlies 
lived.  It  is  one  flight  up.  On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or 
Friday  of  the  week  before  the  murder  I  was  returning  honiti 
about  a  quarter  to  six.  As  I  was  about  to  enter  the  close  I 
observed  i»  man  standing  there,  at  the  back  of  the  close,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stair.       The  close  door  was  open  at  the  time. 

Was  the  man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  about 
half-way  up  to  the  first  flight  J — He  walked  up  there  after  I 
entered  the  close.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  close.  I  tried 
to  get  past  him.  When  I  did  so  he  rather  blocked  my 
passage.  He  turned  his  back  to  me,  and,  instead  of  allowing 
me  to  pass,  he  sort  of  blocked  the  passage,  and  the  stair  not 
being  wide  enough,  I  had  to  ask  him  to  allow  me  to  pass. 
Instead  of  allowing  me  to  pass  he  walked  up  the  second  flight 
of  stairs,  and  again  blocked  my  pas,sage  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  at  that  time  I  had  again  to  ask  him  to  allow  me  to  pass, 
and  I  got  past  then  When  I  got  up  to  my  own  landing,  the 
man  was  still  standing  on  the  step,*!.  His  face  was  towards 
me.  When  I  put  my  latch  key  in  the  door  and  opened  it  he 
was  still  standing.  1  have  not  seen  him  again  since  that 
night,  to  my  knowledge.  He  had  a  long  fawn-coloured  coat 
on,  and  a  cap;  otherwise  I  really  cannot  say  anything  about 
him.  He  was  sallow,  and  had  dark  hair.  He  was  about 
f)  feet  8  inches  in  height.  He  was  clean  shaven.  On  the  1st 
of  March  I  went  to  Duke  Street  Prison  and  I  s«iw-  the  prisoner 
there.  He  resembled  the  man  I  saw  on  the  stair,  but  I 
cannot  say  it  was  the  same  man.     (Shown  prisoner.) 

Is  that  like  the  man? — He  resembles  the  man,  but  I  cannot 
say  it  is  the  same  man.  I  had  fibserved  the  gas  on  the  stair 
turned  off  several  times  before  the  murder.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  shortly  after  the  murder  I  have  obsened  that,  and 
during  the  last  fortnight  it  has  occurred  several  times. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  M'Ci.ure — Of  course,  as  regards  the 
later  occasions  you  do  not  suspect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ;  he 
has  been  in  jail? — I  cannot  suspect  him  at  all. 

Who  turned  out  the  gas  :  you  have  no  notion? — I  have  not; 
I  did  not  see  it  turned  out ;  I  have  seen  the  pas  out  when  I 
came  in,  when  it  should  have  been  in. 


FnEDEmrK  Nichols,  examined  by  Mr.  Momsov — I  was : 
a  hairdresser  with  R.  S.  Bamber,  hairdresser  at  Charing 
Cross,  Glasgow,  at  the  end  of  last  year.  I  remem- 
ber on  the  16th  of  November  last  a  German  coming  to 
get  shaved.  He  did  not  say  at  the  time  where  he  belonged  to  ; 
he  said  he  came  from  America,  as  I  understood.  He  '--oupht 
s'^.Tie  things  at  o-.-.r  pl.ice.  T  .isked  his  n.ime  in  order  i-.j  put 
it  on  the  bottles,  and  he  wrote  it  on  himself ;  he  put  on  Mr. 
Anderson.       He  did  not  give  any  address.       At  that  time  he 
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r.Nicholi  had  a  moustache.  After  the  16th  of  November  he  came  ir. 
several  times  a  week,  up  till  the  25th  of  December.  G^  tb  •«< 
occasions  he  was  shaved  by  me.  The  last  time  that  1  shaved 
him  was  on  Christmas  Day.  On  that  date  he  left,  taking  with 
ium  his  bottles  and  his  shaving  utensils.  He  did  not  cive 
le  any  address.  *■ 

On  Christmas  Day  when  ho  came  to  you  what  like  was  his 
upper  lip,  was  there  any  sign  of  a  moustache  there?— Yes. 
a  very  short  mou.stache.  I  should  say  it  had  been  growing 
for  about  a  lortnight— a  httle  more  than  a  fortnight.  It  was 
about  a  {  inch  or  5-lGth.s  long. 

About  a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  on  one  occasion  when 
He  came  into  your  premises,  had  you  noticed  whether  he  had 
made  any  change  in  his  appearance  from  the  time  vou  had 

sT^vpH  ff^"''T^^'"'^~^?'-  ""^  ^'"'^  »»*d  ^''  moustache 
shaved  off.  That  was  about  a  fortnight  before  Christmas, 
aa  near  as  I  could  say.  When  he  came  in  I  passed  some 
jocular  remark  about  him  having  his  moustache  off.  and  I 
said  that  he  looked  rather  comical  with  it  off,  and  that  wns 
all  the  remark  that  I  pass«l.  I  shaved  his  upper  lip  that 
day.  That  was  the  only  occasion  I  shaved  it :  I  did  not  take 
his  moustache  off:   it  was  off  previous  to  him  coming  in  that 

fT.T^^i,-  ■"'  '¥'■"'  '""  ''^'f'"'^  *'"''^'  although  I  ha.l  never 
touched  h.s  moustache.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  upon  what  line 
of  business  he  was  in.  He  said  he  was  a  dentist.  He  said 
lie  was  expecting  to  start  business,  but  he  was  waiting  for  his 
partner  coming.  *' 

^1!^"'"  Jhere?-Well.  he  mentioned  several  places.  He 
mentioned  Queensland  and  San  Francisco,  and  I  understood  he 
was  expecting  one  coming  from  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
hrP^  *^^\P'f  e«-  On  one  occasion,  I  should  say  from  about 
three  weeks  to  a  month  before  Christma...  he  wanted  to  sell  .r,e 
some  blankets,  curtains,  and  1<itchen  furniture.  Ho  s-.id  thev 
were  q">te  new.       I  remember  him  calling  on  one  occasion. 

Hls^ir^h  r.^^"^  "'-''"^  ^^'^  ""^  December,  to  get  shaved. 
He  said  that  he  was  going  away  to  Queensland.       I  understood 

wh^ri"«hn;Vw  5"*  7''''  rlh  ^'^''"^«day,  that  was  some- 
whee  about  Wednesday,  the  30th.       Ho  did  not  say  anything 

on  th«      n      ■'""  ^%P'»^««P^.  b"t  I  understood  he  was  to  sail 
on  the  followmg  Wednesday.       I  asked  if  his  wife  was  goin-.. 
He  said  not  at  the  present  time:   the  weather  was  too  cold 
and  she  was  going  to  follow  in  the  summer  time 

one  occatioTj-Yes."-"''""  '^'""^  ''^  ''"f'^^  ^^"^  *°  '-"  - 
«bW^*  ^'f  ^^**'^■  ""^"^  that?-He  was  talking  about  being 
hecoH  /  "^'T  ""  ^""^"■^-  ^"'^  ^  understood  him  to  «uy 
what  the  Sloper  Club  was  or  where  it  was.        On   another 
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occttgioD,  in  the  first  week  of  December,  lie  mentioned  that  he  p,  MlehoU 
had  lont  a  diamond  pin.       He  eaid  ho  was  sorry  that  ho  had 
lost  It,  and  I  advised  him  to  go  to  the  police  about  it,  and  ho 
said  it  was  best  to  leavo  them  alone  as  much  as  jou  could. 

Could  you  give  mo  a  description  ot  the  man? — I  would  say 
he  was  a  well-built  man  with  broad  shoulders,  about  5  feet 
8  inches  ur  5  feet  8^  inches  in  height.  There  was  a  peculiarity 
about  his  nose.  1  wou'd  not  describe  it  as  a  twisted  nose  ; 
I  would  describe  it  as  a  nose  that  had  been  broken. 

Were  you  shown  tho  prisoner  in  Glasgow  Police  Office  on 
2l8t  February? — 1  would  not  say  what  date;  it  was  the  day 
he  arrived  back  from  New  York. 

You  can  take  it  from  me  it  was  the  21st  of  February  ;  could 
you  iilentify  him  as  the  man  you  have  been  talking  of  in  your 
evidence? — Yes,  Mr.  Anderson.  I  had  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  prisoner  is  the  man. 

Cross-oxamined  by  Mr.  M'Clubk — I  think  you  have  got  a 
better  reason  for  knowing  that  the  prisoner  is  the  man.  Did 
ho  not  tell  you  that  he  was  going  abroad  on  the  25th  of 
December? — lie  came  in  on  the  'Joth  of  December  and  said 
ho  was  going  by  the  "  Lusitania." 

He  told  you  he  was  leaving  Glasgow  that  night? — Y'es. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  and  that  he  was  going  to  travel 
to  New  Y'ork  by  the  "  Lusitania  "1 — Yes. 

Of  course  you  know  that  the  "  Lusitania  "  does  not  go  to 
Queensland,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

It  is  for  New' York?— Y'es. 

Must  you  not  have  gathere<l  that  his  destination  was  not 
Queensland,  but  New  York? — Yes,  I  knew  that  on  the  Friday, 
on  the  Christmas  Day  when  he  told  me  he  was  sailing  on  the 
Saturday. 

It  was  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  that  he  mentioned  Queensland? — 
Yes.  He  said  he  had  a  partner  there  that  he  had  written 
for,  and  that  he  was  going  to  start  business.  He  mentioned 
about  San  Franci.<!Co  also. 

Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  goin^  to  San  Francisco  and 
not  to  Queensland  when  he  spoke  to  you  on  the  22nd  or  tho 
23rd? — I  did  not  know  which  plact  he  was  going  to;  he  men- 
tioned both  of  them. 

Do  you  think  you  cannot  have  been  mistaken  about  that? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  can  ;  he  mentioneil  both  places  distinctly. 

On  the  22nd  or  23rd,  did  he  mention  San  Francisco? — Yes, 
about  that  date  he  did. 

And  then  he  told  ynu  on  the  Friday,  the  25th.  that  he  was 
travelling  by  the  "  Lusitania,"  and  leaving  Glasgow  that 
night?-— Yes." 

For  Liverpool? — He  did  not  say  for  where,  but  he  was 
travelling  by  the  "Lusitania." 
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Oscar  Slater. 

F.  Hieholf       And  thut  day  he  lifted  hi*  materiuh  fiom  yo_r  ghopi— Ye«. 
Tell  me  what  apparatus  he  had?— iiiu  shaving  brush,  suap, 
sponge,  pot,  and  hair  brush. 

Does  it  come  to  this,  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  acquaint- 
ance you  sold  him  a  lull  hiiaving  equipment  J — No,  ho  had  it 
with  him.  I  sold  him  two  bottles,  one  for  his  haii  and  one 
for  his  face. 

Then  he  deposite<l  his  own  shaving  equipment  at  your  shop? — 
He  brought  it  from  hi:i  house  n  week  or  so  later. 

As  he  was  leaving  on  the  Friday  for  Liverpool  he  got  them 
all  back  again? — He  took  overvthing  with  him. 

Was  the  moustache  which  ho  had  when  you  saw  him  during 
that  week  quite  noticeable?— Well,  it  was  quite  noticeable 
to  me. 

His  hair  is  very  black? — Yes,  rather  black. 
And  grows  speedily?— Yes,  it  grows  very  quickly  about  the 
chin— not  so  quickly   about  the  upper  lip.        I   had   a    good 
opf)ortunity  of  seeing  him. 

Then  do  I  take  it  that  your  evidence  is  that  about  a  fort- 
night before  Miss  Gilchrist  "was  murdered  he  had  had  his  upper 
lip  shaved? — Yes. 

But  that  from  that  date  it  had  grown  ?— Ho  had  it  shaved  at 
night,  and  I  shaved  it  the  nest  day,  and  it  was  growing  after 
that. 

And  the  time  you  shaved  it  was  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  2oth  of  December? — About  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Before  that  week  which  we  have  been  discussing  had  Slater 
informed  A-nu  that  he  was  going  abroad,  without  mentioning 
his  destination? — He  had  mentioned  that  biisiness  in  Glasgow 
was  very  quiet ;  he  thouqrht  that  he  would  clear  out  of  it,  that 
he  could  do  better  elsewhere. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  was  before  tho  25th  December 
that  he  said  that? — Probnblv  about  a  month  before. 

By  the  Court— What  kind  of  business  did  you  understand 
him  to  refer  to? — A  dentist's. 

Cross-examination  continued — When  he  said  he  was  going 
away  to  New  York  by  the  "  Lusitania."  did  he  speak  to  you 
quite  freely? — Yes. 

Did  vou  see  during  that  week  when  he  was  attending  your 
shop,  on  the  22nd  or  23rd.  and  again  on  the  25th,  any  sign 
of  excitement  about  him? — None  in  the  least. 

Did  you  see  any  difference  in  him  from  the  previous  time  he 
had  been  in  your  shop  being  shaved  t— Only  as  regards  his  dress. 
What  was  that? — He  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  vest  on  that  I 
had  never  seen  on  before :  bar  that  there  was  nothing  else. 

Re-examined   by  Mr.   Morjson — What   sort  of  dress  did   he 
usually  wear  whan  he  came  to  your  place? — Generally  a  full 
suit. 
6o 
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Did  ho  come  in  different  suitt  •onietiraesi — Yd.  P.  lliohol* 

Did  he  sometiinei  have  an  overcoat  and  ionietime*  noti — 

Yes.  , 

Have  you  seen  him  wearing  a  liglit  fawn-coloured  overcoati 

— No,  rot  to  my  knowledge. 

Have  you  seen  him  wearing  a  dark  blue  overcoat  l—Yei. 

When  he  told  you  he  was  going  on  the  "  Lusitania  "  on 
Christmas  Day,  was  that  the  first  you  had  heard  of  hi« 
going    away   by   the   '■  Lusitania  "I — Yes. 

And  was  it  when  he  was  getting  his*  sliaving  things  from 
you  that  ho  gave  you  that  explaiiutiou,  or  wlien  was  it? — 
During  the  time  that  I  was  shaving  him. 

Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  was  going  by  the 
"  Lusitania  "J— No. 

Can  you  tell  us  just  what  he  said  about  that?— He  just  said 
that  he  was  going  away  that  night,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  IJlasgow,  there  was  no  money  stirring  in  Glasgow,  and 
he  was  going  away  that  night  to  go  by  the  "  Lusitania  "  on 
the  Saturday. 

Did   you    ask    him   where    he  was    going  to? — Not  that   I 

know  of. 

Did  you  know  where  he  was  going  to? — Not  that  1  know  of; 
I  had  no  knowledge. 

Re-crosR-examined  by  Mr.  MClurb — Except  to  New  York, 
by  the  "Lusitania  '? — I  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  New 
York ;  I  knew  he  was  going  by  the  "  Lusitania,"  but  I  did  not 
'■"./.■  his  destination. 

by  the  Court — Can  you  tell  me  how  near  the  time  of  the 
murder  it  was  that  you  saw  the  prisoner?  The  murder  was 
on  Monday,  21st  December? — Yes. 

How  near  can  you  come  to  the  date  before  that  when  you 
saw   him? — About   the  Friday. 

The  18th  or  so? — Yes;  about  that  time. 

Then,  after  2l6t  December,  Monday,  what  was  the  next! — 
Well,  I  would  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  the  Tuesday  c 
Wednesday ;  it  was  one  or  other  of  these  two  days. 

Did  you  see  the  photographs  in  the  papers  of  Oscar  Slater? — 
I  saw  the  photograph  after  I  had  given  my  evidence. 

Helen-  Lambib,  examined  by  the  '.<  >  Advocate — I  am  a  Helen  Lambie 
domestic  servant.  1  was  in  the  sei .  i^  .  of  Miss  Gilchrist  for 
three  ye.irs  and  two  months  before  the  date  of  her  murder. 
She  and  I  were  the  only  occupant.8  oi  the  house.  The  house 
was  one  of  six  apartments  and  a  kitchen,  the  apartments 
being  a  dining-room,  a  drawinsj-room,  parlour,  and  two  bed- 
rooms. Botl!  the  hpilrooms  look  to  the  back  court,  and  one 
of  them  is  a  larger  room  than  the  otl.er.  The  dining-room 
and  the  drawing-room  look  out  on  West  Princes  Street.     Miss 
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H«ienUmbl«(;ilchri8t  had  not  .e.v  .any  viiitcfK  Thero  were  «onie 
buBiness  pt-ntlemen  wlio  .all.-  to  the  house.  The  nwrt 
frequent  visitor  was  Mr»  Fergu»on,  an  old  servant.  Mi»t 
CilchriHl  always  slept  aloi.';.  I  know  that  she  had  a  great 
many  iewiU.  (Shown  production  No.  -0.)  Mi'-i*  (JiKhnst 
did  not  kwp  jewel*  in  that  !kjx;  f  •  kept  [.aper*  and  account* 
there.  She  hatl  that  '  )X  '  >•  J.  -"»)  on  tie  dresxing  table  in 
ono  of  her  bedroom*.  St-  k'?  t  her  jew<  U  in  aer  wardrobe 
in  her  bedroom.  She  w  )(  wt-  every  day,  uauiilly  a  nng 
and  a  brooch.  She  m  unit*  ire  more  than  one  nng 
When  she  went  out  to  i  ni.a  '  >  .,'mer  -he  wort-  niort>  jewels. 
It  was  the  usual  prmti  ^  foi  ■■.n  i'>  go  out  errands  m  the 
evening.  1  UHnally  --nt  <>  t  oi.  m>  rraiidK  about  sii 
o'clock  and  Rnnietimcs   >  li    !■•  1  Thi>      -us.-  is  one  storey 

up,  and  the  outer  door  ifc  ■>»  the  ^UW  I.imi  tig  The  door  on 
the  stair  hitiding  is  securtd  by  ft  ..iiinion  hak,  a  patent  lock, 
anil  a  ChubV..  When  I  went  ■  ■  '  ■  :i  iir  LTniids  I  left  tlit  door 
on  the^.•  t«>,  locks,  and  1  took  llu-  key  «ith  in-  The  lockn 
I  left  the  iloor  on  wero  the  two  upp  r  l(H:k8.  These  two 
upper  l"cks  are  shown  in  the  photogra;  No.  fi  There  i^ 
I  door  to  the  entrance  to  the  Ho.se,  d  that  wa»  u^  j  dy 
kept  close<l  on  a  che<k  lock.  The  entKince  to  the  r].  w  i!« 
about  four  or  fivt-  steps  up  from  thf  level  of  the  pav.  ment 
The  door  at  the  entrance  of  the  close  is  opene.1  by  rai  ing 
a  handle  inside  the  h.  ise.  There  was  no  one  living  aV".ve 
us  at  the  time  of  Mi^.  Gilchrist's  luunier  ;  we  were  tl  only 
people  insi.i.-  the  close.  On  2lRt  Deceinb.  r  a  girl  fr  end  of 
mine  paid  a  visit  to  the  house:  she  was  tin  -'Tily  visit,  r  that 
day.  Miss  Gilchrist  rose  out  of  1»-<1  that  .i  •  about  ««elve 
o'clock,  and  she  was  out  of  doors  in  the  afteni.  u  and  r.  iined 
about  4.30.  I  went  out  for  a  new^pap.  r  that  nigli- ,  and 
1  had  some  other  messaces  to  do  after  tliat.  Miss  Gilihrist 
gave  me  Id.  for  the  newspaper  and  ">a.  for  tin-  other 
messages.  I  looked  at  tlio  kitchen  clo.  ..  jn-r  before  I  went 
out   ;  .      I  saw   that   it  was   jus*    ►irven   o'ch    k  I   intende<i 

to  go  for  the  newspaper  first  and  come  ba<  k  t  the  house, 
and  then  go  out  again  for  my  other  n.essages;  1  had  done 
that  before.  I  went  to  St.  Georire's  R(^ad  for  the  news- 
paper. Before  leaving  the  house  I  >^;iw  Miss  Gilchrist  sitting 
on  a  chpir  at  the  dining-room  tab!.  .  with  her  V)ack  to  the 
fire.  She  had  her  spectarles  on  and  was  reading.  There 
was  an  uicnndcM-cnt  light  lit  in  the  dining-room,  and  thi-ro 
was  a  light  lit  in  the  lobhv  There  wna  no  l-irht  m  the 
bedroom.  I  went  into  the  dining-room  and  saw  Misa 
Gilchrist  just  before  I  left,  and  it  "as  then  that  ae  <rave  nie 
the  money.  I  recolle.  i  laying  d.."i.  the  hnl:  -TC-reigr:  on 
the  dinine-room  table  bpf.ire  1  left.  I  intended  •  -t  it  when 
1   came  back  with  the  paper.       1   had  to  go  t(  Ge-    gei 
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Road    for    t\\«  news; 
minutes  Xi-  walk  (ron 
':«>rtre'8  Kou'l      It 
I     ii-    1    left    i    e   hn 
Mi«»  Gilchrist   knew 


pw.     It    *-.uld    iiik«   me    h  Aiut    »lire«  ■•lenUmWe 

le  house  u,  thf  n«v»p(n.er  dbfip  in  St. 
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I  ho  light  in  the  lobly  a«  1  U" 
the  <l(>or  on  the  twi>  locks  uii  : 

!  cIommI   the  door   at  tin*  itaii    iii^'t.     It   wa»  raininfj   whci 
wfiit  out.       When  1  1- \t  the  >  oxim  1  di  .   n'  :    go  ^traipht 
-h»    newspaper    >^h<>p   'u    St.    (iv'Jirt  s    K  >ad.      I   ajmke    f 
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I  gi)t  inside 

coni!nj»  down 

two    sitps  nt  arest   the 

ncr  1   found   Mr.    Adani* 

low.        He  was   never 

^tohi.^he<l  to  find  l.im  there. 

ise  in  our  house,  and  that 

he  house  door  wan  locked. 

aid   to  Mr.   Adiiui.-i   bci   ri' 

pulltya."     By  the   pulleys 

,en        We  had  an  arrange- 

t'  kit.       i,  consisting  of  lines 

hat  h(    vould  wait  and  see  if 

n   I   nn   )cked  the  door   1  saw 

1   gtepp«-l  back         The  man   was  coming 

•'   the       are  bedroom.     I    saw    that   thf 

^pare     ,<lrooin.     It  was  not  lit    when    1 

light  in  the  lobby  was  still  lit.       The 

,0  hall  .'ind  passed  me,  and  went  Houti- 

to  t:       kitchen  and   saw  that    i-  '.ry- 

I    went  into   the  bedroom,     it  was 

wp'  »     Tito  the  dining-room  and   saw 

T  in  front   of  the  fire.       The 

ilici  not  see  her  face.     1  went  out 

and   t'ld    Mr.    Adams    tuit    -nmething   was   wrong,    that    the 

man  \   A  done  soniptbinc:  to  Miss  Gilchrist.       Mr.   Adams  had 

'tood      hind  me  when  I  unlocked  the  door.       The  man,  when 

p.i-   -d  me,  was  very  cloee  to  me.     I  noticed  that  he  held  his 
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Helen  Lamble  head  down.  When  he  passed  me  I  turned  round  to  look  at 
him,  and  I  pot  a  pood  look  at  him.  1  heard  him  poing  down 
the  stairs.  Ho  did  not  po  <lown  rapidly  :  he  went  deliberately. 
I  went  ii.Ktantly  into  the  house.  The  man,  when  I  saw 
him  tirst,  was  cominp  from  the  direction  of  Miss  Gilchrist's 
be<lroom.  He  had  notliinp  in  his  hand.  I'e  was  wearing  a 
dark  cap,  a  fawn  overcoat,  and  dark  trousers.  I  did  not 
notice  what  else  he  wa.<i  wearinp.  His  coat  was  open.  He 
was  about  u  fi>et  7  or  5  feet  8  hiph.  No.  43  of  the  pioduc- 
tions  is  the  coat  that  he  wore.  I  am  not  sure  aliout  the 
cap  ho  wore,  but  it  was  dark.  He  did  not  say  anything  aa 
he  pas.se<l.  I  notice<l  his  walk;  he  was  forward  a  little.  I 
noticed  a  peculiarity  about  his  walk ;  it  was  a  little  shaky. 
When  I  saw  my  mi8trt\s.s  lyinp  on  the  floor  with  the  rug  over 
her,  I  ran  downstairs,  and  then  I  stood  on  the  steps  when 
I  pot  down.  Mr.  Adams  also  ran  downstairs,  and  then  he 
went  in  the  direction  of  (Queen's  Crescent.  I  saw  Mr.  Adan)s' 
sisters  come  out,  and  I  told  them  what  had  happene<l.  J 
did  not  see  any  trace  of  the  man  when  I  pot  downstairs. 
When  I  returned  to  the  house  I  saw  Constable  Xeill  there.  I 
did  not  po  straipht  back  to  the  house;  I  went  and  told  Mi.ss 
Birrell,  a  niece  of  Miss  C.ilchrist's,  what  had  happene<i. 
Dr.  Adam  was  summoned.  There  were  several  people  in  the 
house  when  I  pot  back.  Later  in  the  eveninp  Detective 
Pyper  asked  me  to  po  into  the  dininp-room,  and  I  then  saw 
niy  mistress's  body  exactly  as  I  had  seiii  it  when  I  first  went 
in.  Her  head  was  near  the  fender  and  her  feet  were  toward* 
the  door.  She  was  quite  dead.  Next  day  I  identifie<l  her 
body  in  presence  of  Dr.  Glaister  and  Dr.  Gait.  I  did  not 
find  anythinp  out  of  its  place  in  the  dininp-room.  After 
going  into  the  dininp-room  1  went  into  the  spare  be<lroom, 
and  I  saw  the  box  there  with  the  papers.  Tlie  papers  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  box  an<l  were  scattered  about  on  the 
floor.  I  never  saw  anybody  visiting  the  house  the  least  like 
the  man  who  came  out  of  the  bedrooiti  when  I  opened  the  door 
that  night.  That  nipht  I  mis.sed  a  brooch  that  belonged  to 
Miss  Gilchrist.  The  brooch  was  usually  kept  in  a  small 
open  dish  on  a  dressing  table  in  the  bedroom.  It  was  a 
flianiond  crescent  brooch,  and  alxiut  the  size  nf  half  a  crown. 
I  saw  it  in  the  dish  on  the  Sunday,  the  day  before  the  murder. 
I  saw  beside  it  a  gold  and  <liaiiii>nd  ring  which  was  left,  while 
the  brooch  was  taken.  I  mentione<l  to  the  detectives  that 
night  that  I  had  obsorveil  that  the  brooch  had  disappeared. 
Miss  Gilchrist  had  that  brooch  all  the  time  I  was  in  her 
service,  and  she  sometimes  wore  it  during  the  day.  On  12th 
January  I  left  Glasgow  along  with  Mr.  Adams,  a  girl  Bar- 
rnwman.  Mr.  Warn--rk,  nnd  Detective  In^prcinr  Pyper.  We 
sailed  by  the  s.s.    "Baltic"   for   New   "!'ork,   and    we  arrived 
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there  on  25th  January.       On  26th  January  I  attended  at  the  Hatan 
Law  Courts,  along  with  Detective-Inspector  Fyper,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Wiirnock,  and  the  girl  Barrowman.     I  remember  standing 
in  a  corridor  there  along  with  Detective-Inspector  Pypor,   Mr. 
Adams,   tiio  girl  Barrowman,   and  Mr.   Warnock. 

Do  you  remember  wiicther  Mr.  Warnock  and  Mr.  Adams 
went  into  the  Court-room  before  u? — I  think  Mr.  Warnock 
went  in,  but  I  could  not  say  f. .  Mr.  Adams.  The  girl 
Barrowman  and  I>etective-Inspcctor  Pyper  remained  with  me. 
When  I  was  standing  in  the  corridor,  and  before  I  went  into 
the  Court,  I  saw  three  men  coming  along  the  corridor.  I 
had  a  good  view  of  them.       They  passed  me. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  Inspector  Pyper  when  you  Raw  the 
three  men? — No. 

When  thoy  passed  ynn  did  you  say  anything  to  himt — Yes. 
1  said,  "  There  is  the  man  that  passe<l  nie  in  the  hall."  He 
was  one  of  the  three  men.  I  recognisetl  him  by  his  height 
and  his  walk.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  a  dark  overcoat  and 
a  bowler  hat  on.  different  from  the  hat  and  coat  that  he 
wore  when  I  saw  him  in  the  Irbby.  I  saw  part  of  his  face  in 
Glasgow,  on  21st  December,  .  ^mediately  aft«r  he  passed  me 
and  when  I  turned  round,  just  before  he  went  down  the 
stairs.  I  recognised  the  man  in  the  corr  ir  as  the  man  I 
had  seen  in  the  lobby  of  the  house.  He  was  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  men.  I  recognised  his  walk.  No  one  had 
asked  me  to  point  him  out  at  the  time  when  the  three  men 
walked  up  the  corridor  and  passed  me.  I  jtist  pointed  him 
out  myself.  I  was  not  told  that  he  was  coming  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  just  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  three  that 
passed  me.  No  one  askf^d  mo  any  question  about  it  when 
I  spoke  to  Detective-Inspector  Pyp"r.  That  was  the  only 
chance  I  had  of  seeing  him  before  I  went  into  the  Court-room. 
After  the  three  men  passefl  me,  Detective-Inspector  Pvper, 
the  girl  Barrowman,  and  T  went  into  le  Court-room.  "  The 
two  men  who  were  with  the  man  that  I  recognise*!  were  in 
plain  clothes.  I  do  not  know  who  thev  were;  they  wer» 
strangers   to    me.  When   I    went    into'  the    Court-room    I 

found  a  number  of  people  there.  I  sat  in  a  ehnir.  I  saw 
the  man  in  the  room  that  I  had  seen  in  the  lobbv  of  the  house. 
I  n-cognised  him  and  I  identified  him.  He  was  sitting  on 
my  Jpft  side,  about  a  yard  away.  Beside  him  were  sitting 
Mr.  Goodhart  and  Mr.  Miller.  '  Mr.  Goodlmrt  was  between 
him  and  mo,  but  I  had  no  diflfirulty  in  pointing  him  out  in 
the  Court  in  New  York.  T  had  to  look  round  the  back  of 
Mr.  Goodhart  to  see  him,  and  I  did  that ;  and  when  I  looked 
round  I  pointed  him  out.  There  were  a  number  of  other 
people  in  the  room  besides  these  three.  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  him  out  as  the  man.       I  had   never  seen   any 
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Helen  Lamble  photographs  of  him  before.  There  were  in  the  room  at  the 
time  Mr.  Wainock,  Detective-Inspector  Pyper,  the  girl 
Barrowman,  and  Nfr.  Adams.  Wheio  i  was  sitting  I  had  to 
lean  round  to  see  the  man.  I  came  home  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  On  Monday  night.  22nd  February,  I  went  down 
to  the  Central  Police  Otlico,  and  was  taken  to  a  room  where 
there  were  a  number  of  men.  I  pointed  out  in  that  room 
the  man  I  had  seen  in  the  lobby,  the  same  man  as  I  had 
seen  in  New  York.  I  hail  no  difficult}  in  recognising  him. 
When  I  first  went  into  the  room  at  the  d  litral  Police  Station 
the  man  was  dressed  in  a  dark  suit.  About  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards  I  was  again  shown  the  man  dressed  in  the  coat 
No.  43  of  productions.  He  iiad  not  either  of  the  caps 
under  label  No.  46.  nor  hj^d  he  the  hat  No.  44.  It  was  a 
lighter  cap  than  No.   44. 

Look  at  No.  46  again? — It  was  neither  of  these  caps.  I 
recognised  the  coat  No.  4.3  as  the  coat  he  was  wearing  the 
night  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby.  The  cap  that  he  was  wearing 
the  night  I  saw  him  in  tlie  lobby  was  a  dark  cap.  and  some- 
thing of  the  shape  of  a  Donegal  hat. 

Is  No.  44  what  you  call  a  Donegal? — Yes,  something  of 
that  shape. 

By  tlie  Court — Tl  cap  he  had  on  when  I  saw  him  at  the 
Central  Police  Office  was  a  licht  "rcen  cap.  When  I  saw 
him  in  the  lobby  he  had  a  dark  cap  on.  I  am  not  sure 
what  was  the  difference  between  it  and  the  one  I  am  shown 
now. 

Examination  rosumed — You  are  not  siire  that  that  is  the 
cap? — No.  I  tliink  it  was  more  like  the  light  one  in  No.  46 
as  regards  shape.  I  was  in  West  Princes  Street  on  the 
Sunday  night  before  the  murder,  between  six  and  a  quarter 
to  seven.  I  saw  a  man  passing  back  and  forward  on  the 
street  on  the  same  side  as  I  was  on.  I  did  not  take  any 
particular  notice  of  him.  I  could  not  very  well  recognise 
the  man  I  saw  that  Sunday  nicht.  He  had  a  dark  overcoat 
on  and  a  bowler  hat.  I  could  not  sa-  whether  he  was 
clean  shaven  or  not.  He  had  a  sallow  complexion.  The 
prisoner  is  the  man  I  saw  in  the  lobby,  and  he  is  also  the 
man  I  saw  at  New  York  and  in  the  Central  Police  Office. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MTlvre— You  say  that  you  could 
not  recognise  the  man  that  vou  saw  in  the  street  on  the 
Sunday  ? — Yes. 

And  so  little  did  you  think  of  that  that  vou  did  not  mention 
it  to  any  one  at  all  till  the  12th  of  March? — Yes. 

You  had  been  in  America  in  between,  and  you  had  been 
examined  by  the  fiscal  different  times,  but  you  never  thought 
of  the  man  walking  on  the  street  on  20th  December  till  12tb 
March? — No. 
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You  said  that  you  could  not  recognise  himi — Not  the  one  Heltn  Lamble 
that  I  saw  on  tho  Sunday  night. 

As  rt'fiards  the  identification  of  the  man  who  was  in  the 
lobby  that  night,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  :  When 
you  left  tlie  house  that  ni$rht  you  have  tuld  us  that  the 
dining-room  pas  was  lit? — Yes. 

And  the  lobby  gas? — Yes. 

How  was  the  lobby  ens  lit? — Half  on. 

By  the  Coukt — Was  it  incandescent? — No. 

Cross-examination  continued — An   ordinary  burner? — Yes. 

Has  not  the  lamp  a  burner  inside  the  glass? — Yes. 

What  kind  of  glass  is  it? — Stained  glass. 

Is  it  thick  stainiHJ  glass? — Yes. 

What  arc  the  colours? — Blue  colour. 

When  you  saw  the  man  in  the  lobby  how  far  was  he  from 
the  door? — About  6  yards. 

The  whole  lobby  is  not  18  feet  long,  is  it? — I  think  it  is. 

When  you  saw  him  first  was  he  standing  or  walking! — 
Walking. 

And  coming  out  of  the  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  lobby? — 
I  did  not  notice  him  coming  out  of  that  door ;  ..3  was  past 
the  door  a  little. 

He  had  only  about  3  or  4  yards  to  walk  to  you  and  go  cut? 
— I  think  it  was  about  that. 

You  have  told  us  thr  '^  you  did  not  recognise  any  of  the 
caps  here  as  being  the  p  that  he  was  wearing  that  night! 
— I  am  not  sure. 

You  said  sometliing  about  a  Donegal  hat.  but  it  is  not  a 
thing  split  in  t^o  like  that? — You  can  split  it  in  two. 

Is  it  not  an  ordinary  cloth  cap  with  a  rim  right  round 
about  it? — Yes.  and  that  is  one  with  a  rim  like  it. 

Can  you  say  that  it  was  a  Donegal  hat,  or  is  it  just  thinking 
back  that  the  id^a  has  come  to  vou? — No. 

Is  that  only  an  impression? — No,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Next,  I  am  going  to  ask  yoti  about  the  coat  ;  what  is  it 
that  made  you  use  the  eipression  that  not  only  was  the  coat 
one  which  was  like  that,  but  that  that  was  the  very  coat! — 
That  is  the  coat. 

Tho  same  sort  of  coat! — That  is  the  coat. 

Do  you  say  that  he  wore  a  coat  like  that! — Yes. 

But  that  is  all'— Yes. 

And  dark  trr    -      '—I  am  sure  he  h.id  dark  trouserB. 

I   wish   to   r    ;  this — what  did   you    recognise   in   him 

which  enabled  ,  identify  him  afte'rwards  in  America! 

By  his  walk  ani.     eight,  his  dark  hair,  and  the  side  of  his 
face. 

Was  it  only  his  walk  and  his  height  and  dark  hair!— Yes, 
and  the  tide  of  his  face. 
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LamM*  Is  it  n.jt  the  lav.i,  that  you  were  not  quite  sure  of  him  to 
begin  v  '■h,  when  you  saw  him  in  America! — Yes,  I  was  quite 
sure. 

I  wish  you  to  be  careful  about  this.  In  America  when 
you  were  asked  if  you  saw  the  man  present  you  said  first, 
"  One  is  very  suspicious,  if  anything  "? — That  is  a  mistake. 

These  were  your  words? — Yes,  I  quite  believe  it. 

When  the  question  was  put  to  you  you  said,  "  One  is  very 
suspicious,  if  anything  "1 — Yes,  because  he  walked  up  and 
down. 

That  was  after  you  had  seen  the  man  walking.  You  were 
asked,  "  Now,  do  you  seo  the  man  hero  you  saw  that  night," 
you  said,  '■  One  is  very  suspicious,  if  anything  "1 — It  was 
the  way  it  was  put.  It  was  what  Miller  meant.  That  was 
the  expression  he  used. 

But  you  used  these  words  in  America.  The  question  wai 
put,  "  Now,  do  you  see  the  mnii  here  you  saw  that  night?" 
and  your  first  answer  was,  "  J'le  is  very  RUsj)iciou8,  if  any- 
thing "  ;  what  did  you  mean  by  that? — Because  it  was  the 
same  man. 

Why  did  you  say  that  you  wore  suspicious? — It  was  a 
mistake. 

You  mean  that  you  did  not  say  what  you  intended  to  sayt 
— Yes,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that. 

I  RupETPst  tt)  you  that  you  were  not  quite  sure  of  him  then? 
— Yes. 

Why  did  you  say  that  you  were  only  suspicious? — It  was  a 
mistake. 

You  have  told  us  to-day  that  you  recognised  him  by  his 
face? — The  side  of  his  face. 

I  will  read  the  question  again  that  was  put  in  America, 
"  Now,  will  you  describe,  please,  this  man  that  yoi;  saw  on 
that  night  that  passe<l  you  at  that  doorway,  the  height  if  you 
can  trll,  the  clothes  if  you  can  tcU,  or  such  other  description 
of  liim  that  would  in  any  way  identify  him  to  anylxtdy  else?  " 
and  your  answer  is,  "  The  clothes  that  he  had  on  that  night 
he  has  not  got  on  to-day,  but  his  face  I  could  not  tell  " — did 
you  say  that? — Not  tiie  broad  face,   btU   the  side. 

The  ("oiMinissioner  said,  "  What  did  you  say  alwut  his  face?  " 
and  yoiir  answer  is,  "  I  couM  not  tell  his  face ;  I  never  saw 
his  face."  Now.  whf-n  you  said  these  thinps  in  America  and 
stated  on  two  different  occasions  that  you  never  saw  his 
face,  why  do  you  go  back  upon  that  now  and  say  that  you 
saw  the  man's  face  and  recognise*!  himt — I  did  see  his  face. 

Why  did  you  say  that  you  did  not  see  it? — There  has  been 
a  bit  j<-ft  !!Mt. 

Did  you  say  in  America  that  you  did  see  his  facet — I  do  not 
remember. 
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Why  do  you  say  that  a  bit  ha»  been  left  out  J— If  I  did  not  Halm 
say  it  thtio  1  could  say  it  here. 

If  you  had  never  been  it  in  the  lobby,  why  did  you  say, 
"  I  could  nut  tell  hi*  face;  I  never  saw  his  face  "  I— I  did  not 
see  the  broad  face.  Ue  held  down  his  head,  and  it  was  only  the 
side  of  his  face. 

But  you  did  not  say  tliat  J— I  know  that  I  can  say  that. 

You  are  spoakiiig  now  at  a  distance  of  many  months— four 
months  and  more— since  you  saw  the  man  in  the  lobby  when 
your  recollection  was  fresh,  oa  the  2Gth  ol  January,  just  a 
month  after  the  occurrence,  and  you  said  that  you  had  never 
seen  his  face  at  all.  How  do  you  explain  that  J— Because  he 
did  not  look  at  me,  but  I  saw  it  when  he  was  going  down  the 
stair. 

Why  did  vou  not  say  so? — I  am  saying  it  now. 

Why  did  you  not  say  it  then  in  America,  when  you  were 
asked  1 — (No  answer). 

The  question  was  put  to  you  repeatedly,  and  you  gave  that 
answer!— That  was  what  I  meant,  but  he  did  not  look  at  me, 
an.i  I  did  not  see  the  broad  of  it.  .        jj 

Here  is  another  question  I  wish  to  ask  you  about — what  did 
you  mean  in  America  by  saying  that  you  could  not  tell  the 
man's  face,  that  you  never  saw  his  face,  if,  in  point  of  fact, 
you  did  see  it,  so  as  to  help  you  to  recognise  it— what  do  you 
mean  bv  that? — Nothing. 

You  meant  nothing  by  it,  and  that  is  the  statement  that  you 
made  within  a  month  of  the  occurrence — why  do  you  contradict 
it  four  months  afterwards T  -It  is  not  four  months  since  I  said 
that.       It  is  less  than  that. 

It  is  three  months  then,  is  itT — Y'es. 

February.  March,  April — why  do  you  contradict  three  months 
after  you  made  the  statement  in  America  the  actual  words  that 
you  then  use<l,  that  you  could  not  identify  the  man  by  his 
face?  Wliat  are  you'going  on  now? — I  am  going  on  his  face 
now. 

I  do  not  (inderstand  that.  Listen  to  this  question.  lou 
were  asked  by  Mr.  Miller  in  America.  "  Did  you  not  state 
a  moment  ago  that  you  did  not  see  tiie  man's  face?  "  and  your 
answer  was.  "  Neither  I  did.  I  saw  the  walk.  It  is  not  the 
face  I  went  by,  but  the  walk  "?— Yos,  1  said  that. 

Is  that  correct? — Yes.  quite  correct. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saving  that  it  is  his  face  if  it  was 
his  walk  that  you  spoke  to  in  America? — 1  saw  his  face — 
the  side  of  his  face. 

You  said  in  America  that  you  were  going  en  nothing  but  his 
walk,  and  you  did  liot  see  his  fnce.  l>o  you  contradict  that 
now? — Y'es. 

What  has  led  you  to  change  your  evidence  from  what  you 
gave  in  America? — Nothing  has  led  me. 
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Helen  Lambia  Was  the  thing  fresher  in  your  recollection  when  you  were 
examined  in  Anifricu,  just  one  month  aittr  the  occurrence! — 
Not  one  bit  froshiT. 

Why  did  you  suy  in  America,  conhdently,  that  you  never 
saw  the  man's  face,  and  that  you  did  not  go  by  his  face,  and 
only  by  liis  walk,  if.  in  point  of  fact,  you  had  seen  bis  face, 
and  you  recognised  him?— It  was  the  side  of  the  face.  That  is 
all  I  s.".w. 

Why  did  you  not  say  in  America  that  you  saw  the  side  of  his 
face/ — I  could  say  it  if  I  wei.t  to  Ainirica  now,  but  I  was 
excitefi  the  first  day. 

And  then  you  would  give  different  evidence? — No,  it  would 
be  the  same. 

I  ask  you  again,  can  you  give  any  explanation  at  all  I — None. 

Why  did  you  say  that  it  wns  his  walk  and  not  l\v  hi^  face, 
and  that  you  had  never  seen  his  face,  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  did  see  his  face — can  you  explain  why  you  s;ud  so? — No. 

You  were  examined  twice  over  in  America.  You  were  taken 
back  the  second  day,  and  asked  some  more  questions? — Yes. 

You  were  asked  a^ain  on  the  second  day  whether  you  had 
seen  his  face,  and  you  said,  "  No,  sir.  Q.  The  photograph  was 
not  shown  to  you  at  all? — A.  No.  Q  And  you  never  saw 
an\  ? — A.  No.  Q.  The  photograph  of  defend:;nt  before  you 
came  into  Court? — .4.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  you  had  never  seen 
his  face? — A.  No,  sir."  On  the  second  day  you  made  the 
same  statement,  that  you  never  saw  liis  face.  ^Vhy  did  you 
repeat  the  same  mistake  on  the  second  day,  if,  in  point  of  fact, 
you  had  recognisc<l  the  man  by  his  face  all  alonp?  Have  you 
not  been  talking  too  much  about  this  thing,  Miss  Lambie? — 
I  had  the  side  of  his  face. 

By  the  Coukt — Why  did  you  not  say  in  America  that  you 
saw  part  of  his  face — that  is  the  fjuestion? — I  cannot  say  any- 
thing for  myself  for  saying  that,  but  I  know  that  I  did  see 
the  side  of  his  face. 

Cross-examination  continued — Did  you  say  that  the  man  was 
clean  shaven? — Yes.       I  saw  that  from  the  side. 

No  hair  about  his  face  at  all? — No. 

You  say  that  you  identified  the  man  bv  liis  walk? — Yes. 

Wliat  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  walk  to  which  you  allude? — 
He  shakes  forward  a  little. 

What  do  you  mean  by  shaking  forward? — There  is  a 
peculiarity  about  his  walk. 

You  might  name  wliat  it  is,  because  I  wish  to  know — do  you 
mean  that  he  bends  forwanl? — .\  little. 

Is  that,  all  you  mean  by  shaking  forward? — No. 

What  else  do  you  mean?— Tliat  is  what  I  mean. 

You  say  that  he  bends  forward—  's  it  his  head  that  is  bent 
forward? — A  little. 
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AuytLing  else  1— His  walk.  „      u*    t 

What  about  his  walk?— Nothing  a!wut  his  walk,  but  1 
identitied  him  by  his  walk. 

But  thi;ro  is  nothing  peculiar  about  it?— ies. 

There  is  nothing  pe«.uliar  about  his  walk,  but  you  identified 
him  bv  it?— There  is  a  peculiarity  about  his  walk. 

What  peculiarity?— I  identitied  him  by  his  walk.  I  cannot 
tell  you.       His  head  bends  forward,  and  he  shakes  himself  a 

little.  „.      ,      ,, 

How  does  he  shake  himself  1— His  shoulders. 
What  does  he  do?      Does  he  jog  them  up  and  down  like  this 
(showing)?— Yes,  but  not  so  much  as  that.  .  .  ,     , 

As  I  understand,  this  peculiarity  in  the  walk,  by  which  alone 
you  were  able  to  identify  him  in  America,  you  only  saw  while 
the  man  walked  3  or  4  yards  along  the  lobby,  which  was  dimly 
lighted.       1(4  that  so?— It  was  not  dimly  lightwl. 

I  thought  you  said  that  the  gas  was  half  on?— Yes,  if  you  put 
it  full  on  it  goes  up  in  a  blaze.  ^ 
It  was  quite  a  good  blaze? — Yes. 

I  wish  to  read  another  passage  from  the  American  evidence 
which  sums  it  up.  The  question  is  put  to  you,  "  And  all  that 
you  remember  about  the  difference  in  his  walk  from  other  men  s 
walk  is  what  vou  have  shown  us  here  when  you  were  standing 
up?  "  and  you  say,  "  Ye.s.  sir."  Did  you  give  them  an 
exhibition  of  how  it  was  done? — les. 

"  And  that  is  all  you  have  to  identify  this  man  as  the  man 
you  saw  in  the  hallway?"  and  you  say.  "Yes."  That  is 
another  passage  in  which  you  refer  to  the  walk  as  the  only 
means  of  identification— why  did  you  on  all  these  occasions  say 
that  it  was  the  walk  only  that  you  have  in  your  mind— that  vou 
had  not  seen  his  face,  and  could  not  recognise  him  by  that?— 
It  was  quite  a  good  identification. 

The  walk?— Yes.  , 

Why  did  vou  not  mention  this  appearance  of  the  man  s  lace 
in  America  when  you  had  three  or  four  different  opportunities  of 
doing  so?  Can 'vou  give  any  explanation?— Because  when  I 
saw  him  with  his  own  coat  on  1  was  surer  than  when  I  saw  him 
without  it. 

When? — On  the  Monday  night. 

But  whv  did  vou  not  on  four  different  occasions  in  America 
answer  that  his' face  had  something  to  do  with  the  identifica- 
tion?—If  I  had  seen  him  with  his  own  clothes  on— the  ciothet 
that  he  had  on  that  night— 1  could  have  done  so. 

How  did  that  alter  his  face?— It  made  a  big  difference. 
Now    when    you    saw    him    walking   down    the   corridor    in 
America    the  man  •<»^Rs  w.-^lkinj*  down   between   the  assistant 
marshal  of  the  United  States  Court  and  a  man  with  a  large 
badge! — Yes. 
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Uunbl*       And  you  were  dowu  there  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
man  / — No. 

W'liat  wtre  ycu  there  fo;  J — I  do  not  know  what  we  were 
standing  there  lor. 

Did  you  not  know  that  you  were  going  to  see  the  man  Slater 
at  the  Courts? — No,  1  did  not  know. 

What  did  you  go  to  do} — To  identify  a  man. 

The  mail  Slater? — Yes. 

And  when  you  went  there  did  you  know  that  he  was  the 
party  that  you  went  to  identify? — Yes. 

When  he  ivas  being  brought  down  the  corridor  di<l  you  know 
that  that  was  the  man  who  was  coming? — I  picked  him  out 
myself. 

But  you  knew  that  he  was  coming? — No,  I  did  not  know  that 
he  was  coming. 

You  knew  that  the  man  was  coming  down,  or  a  man  who 
was  being  brought  for  identification? — No,  I  picked  him  out 
myself. 

And  you  said  that  that  was  like  the  man  who  was  in  the 
Court? — Yes. 

Of  course,  when  you  came  back  to  this  country,  you  had  no 
difficulty  in  recogniHing  the  man  who  was  shown  you  at  the 
Central  Police  Station  as  the  man  you  had  seen  in  America? — 
Yes. 

You  knew  before  you  went  down  that  you  were  going  to  lee 
him  again? — Ye«. 

Y'ou  did  all  the  identification  you  had  to  do  in  America,  and 
you  saw  tiiat  it  was  the  same  man  at  the  Central  Police  Station 
and  the  same  man  who  is  here? — Yes. 

I  want  to  know,  when  you  were  standing  at  the  door  with 
Mr.  Adams,  and  had  opened  the  door,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
you  went  in  towards  the  kitchen  at  the  time  the  man  wai 
coming  forward? — The  first  time  I  was  standing  at  the  door. 

Had  you  not  gone  inside? — No. 

Where  was  Adams? — Behind. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  turned  round  to  go  to  the  kitchen, 
and  that  the  man  passed  by  when  you  were  inaide  by  the 
kitchen  door? — No. 

How  close  did  the  man  pass  to  Adams? — A  little  further 
than  the  distance  that  he  paued  me,  because  he  was  further 
back  than  I  wan. 

Was  Adams  not  standing  right  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
man  who  passed  him  nimost  touching? — Not  when  I  was  there. 

But  you  were  both  there  together? — ^Yes. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  what  happened  waa  that  you  opened 
the  door  and  passed  in  towards  the  kitchen,  and  that  the 
man  walked  down  and  came  right  past  Adams,  who  was  atill 
on  the  door  mat? — Yes. 
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So  that  the  man  pawed  AdaiM  as  Adami  was  standing  on  Helm 
the  door  mat? — Yes;  we  were  both  on  the  door  mat. 

Wa»  Miss  Gilchrist  in  the  habit  o£  going  out  with  jewellery 
on  her  J — Ves. 

What  did  she  wear  when  she  was  outt — If  she  was  going 
to  her  tea  she  put  on  more  jewellery. 

But  what  vould  she  wear  if  she  was  going  to  teal — A  better 
brooch  and  more  rings. 

Did  anybody  in   the   neighbourhood  know  that   she  was  a 
person  who  kept  jewellery  in  her  houeet — Some  may. 
But  you  do  not  know  of  anyl — Yes. 

Who  ? — A  girl  friend  of  mine  whom  I  told  that  Miss  Gilchrist 
had  a  lot  of  jewellery. 

But  except   for  that  girl  you   have  no  notion   of   anybody 
who  knew? — No. 

Did  you  yourself  inform  a  man  called  Nugent  that  she  had 
jewellery? — Yes. 

How  long  ago  was  that? — Shortly  after  the  New  Year. 
Last  New  Year?— The  year  before. 

When  you  went  out,  were  all  the  windows  giiibbed  except 
the  kitchen  window  ? — Yes. 

And  the  kitchen  window  was  slightly  down— 2  or  3  inches 
at  the  top? — Yes. 

When  you  got  back  to  the  house  were  the  windows  m  exactly 
the  same  situation  as  when  you  left  them? — Yes. 

Did  Miss  Gilchrist  use  to  have  a  dog? — Yes;  an  Irish 
terrier. 

What  happened  to  it?— It  got  poisoned. 
When    was    it    poisoned? — 1   think    on   the  7th    or   8th    o! 
September 

W;)K  that  thought  to  he  done  by  somebody? — I  did  not 
think  It,  because  I  thought  that  it  might  have  eaten  some- 
thing; but  Miss  Gilchrist  thought  it  was  poisoned  by  some- 
body. 

Intentionally  to  kill  tht-  watch  dog— was  that  the  idea? — She 
did  not  say 

What  did  she  say? — She  thought  it  wa«  a  shame  of  anybody 
to  do  such   fi  thing  to  a  dog. 
Was  that  all  ^hat  passed? — Yes. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  ask  you  also — did  you,  when 
you  saw  the  man  coming  down  the  corridor  in  New  York,  say 
this,  "Oh,  I  could  nearly  swear  that  was  the  man  "?— Yes. 

If  that  was  your  state  of  mind,  do  you  mean  to  suggest  now 
that  you  had  no  doubt  of  any  kind? — Yes. 

Why  dill   von  say  that  you  could  nearly  swear  it  was  the 
man?— It  was  from"  the  'distance      I  thought  that  it  was  the 
man  ;  I  knew  that  it  was  him. 
Re-examined    by  the  Lonn   Advocati— Did  you   just  get   a 
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Lambie  glimpse  of  liiiii  a»  he  wus  couung  down  the  corridor t — Yet;  be 
was  walking  on. 

And  you  locognised  tho  gait  iu  the  corridor '/ — Ye«. 

Do  ytiu  recollect  M'hether  anybody  a«ke<l  you  any  quettiont 
about  hint  when  lii*  wag  coining  down  the  corridor '( — No. 

iJid  you  know  that  he  was  to  come  that  way( — No. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  you  saw  his  lace  in  the  corridor! 
— Yes. 

As  ho  pasued  you? — Y'es;  be  looked  at  nie  when  h« 
passed  ine. 

In  it  the  case  that  when  you  opened  the  door  that  night, 
when  you  just  caught  sight  of  him,  he  bad  his  head  down'/ — 
Ym. 

And  as  he  cunio  ncro!«  the  lobby  did  he  keep  bis  head  down 
the  whole  time? — '\ts. 

So  that  yuu  could  not  see  hi«  full  face? — No. 

Was  that  what  you  meant  in  New  Y'ork  when  you  uid 
thnt  you  did  not  see  hie  face? — Yes, 

Is  it  the  case  that  when  you  tume<l  round  after  he  had 
pas.>%ed  you,  you  got  a  glimjjse  of  his  side  face  then! — Ye§. 

Did  you  have  a  betttT  (■j)j)oitiinit\'  of  seeing  his  gait,  the 
way  he  walked,  than  you  had  of  seeing  his  face? — Yes. 

Did  you  look  at  him  till  he  disappeared? — Y'es. 

Ag  he  walked  across  the  landing? — Y'es. 

Did  Nugent  visit  you  at  Miss  Gilchrist's  house? — Yea. 

Did  ho,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  have  a  meal  in  tho  house? — 
Yes ;  dinner. 

And  did  Miss  Cilchrist  know  that  he  canie  into  the  houee, 
and  was  she  ([uite  pleased  that  he  should? — Yes. 

Is  Nugent  the  least  like  the  prisoner  ? — Not  the  least  like. 

When   did  you  last  see  him? — Last  September. 

Where  does  he  live? — Carfin. 

Were  you  a  good  deal  excited  and  agitated  over  at  New 
York?— Yea. 

You  were  asked  a  great  many  questions  in  the  two  days? — 
Y'es. 

Did  you  get  a  better  chance  of  looking  at  the  man  when 
you  were  in  the  room  than  you  had  in  the  corridor? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  doubt  about  him  when  you  saw  him  in  the 
room? — No. 

Look  at  No.  5 ;  that  is  the  photograph  which  you  now  have 
before  you,  showing  very  well  the  outside  door  and  landing? — 
Yes. 

Now,  does  it  show  the  mat  on  which  you  were  standing 
wh»-n  the  man  passed  you? — Yes. 

And  wii.H   Adams  staniimg  iiiiinediately  behind  yout — Y'es. 

Does  the  door  open  inwardn? — Yes. 

And  did  the  man  come  from  your  right  hand? — Yes. 
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When  he  opened  the  door  did  he  come  out  of  the  »H.dr««n»'  h.i*. 
or  did  j"u  aee  him  coming  out  of  the  bedroom?— No;  he  baa 

come  out.  ^    ^     „„,   v.im 

Was  he  near  the  l)e<lroon,  door  wl>cn  you  hrst  saw  h.m 
loniinf?  towards  the  door t— He  wa.  on  the  other  sulo  of  the 
door  that  poea  into  the  bedroom.  ,       ,     v 

Can  you  see  iii  that  photograph  the  bedroom  door  1— No. 

Luok  at  thi«  other  photograph.  Does  that  show  the  bed- 
roo-n  doort — No.  .  .       , 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  room  we  see  into  m  that 
pliotographJ— The  dining-room.  ,     • ,  ,     on      u-.  »,-« 

What  ij,  thf   door   on    the   ripht    hand  s.del— The   kitchen 

"when  you  are  looking  at  the  photographs  are  you  standing 
as  it  wt-re  on  the  same  >^i.le  es  the  luMlronni  lUw)— >o. 

What  .lo..r  is  opposite  the  hedr^on.  doorl— Thero  is  another 
bdirooiii  opposite  the  bedroom  door.  .       ,     fri,         a^ 

Look  at    No.    3/5.     You   see  the  bedroom  doorl— The  «de 

"*  it.  „„  ,  • 

Whifli  of  the  two  doors  is  it?— Ih-  second  one  m. 

Is  that  the  door  from  which  the  man  came? — Yes. 

Do  you  see  the  top  of  the  lobby  light  there?— Yes. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  light  is  there  a  coloured  light  quite 
open? — Quite  open.  ,     ^.     v 

And  was  the  light,  such  as  it  was,  at  its  best?— No. 

Could  vou  have  made  it  oettcr  I— Yes,  by  screwing  it  higher. 

Q,iito  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  see  the  .nan?— \i«,  «iuite 

sufficient.  ,         ,,    •     .,  -j 

By  Mr.  M'Ci-UBE— You  saw  the  man  »  walk  in  the  corridor  in 

America? — Yes. 

Now,  after  he  went  into  the  room  yo  saw  him,  but  you 
Raw  him  sitting  down? — Yes.  

Was  that  the  only  time  you  saw  him  walking  as  he  came  down 
the  corri'lor? — Y'es.  j     t     lo 

How  far  did  you  see  him  walking  do^.i   the  torridorT— iz 

^^And  inside,  while  vou  saw  him  close  han.l,  you  did  not 
see  him  wnlking?— I'saw  him  walking  int..  the  room,  coming 
through  the  corridor.  „•      , 

But  after  he  was  in  the  room  you  did  not  see  him  walking  T— 
No ;  he  was  sitting  all  the  time. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  half -past  six  o'clock. 
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Second  Day— Tuesday,  4th  May,  1909. 
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The  Court  met  iit  ton  o'eliitk. 

Jotai  Pirper  joHj,  Ptpbh,  examined  bv  the  Loku  AuvocvrK— I  um  a 
detectivf  iiisj.t}.tor  in  the  Western  District  <.i'  tho  Police, 
i;hiKf,'ow.  Aliniit  twenty  niiniiten  ti>  «ijrht  i>n  Monilav,  '.'lit 
Uit;uR'lH.T,  while  1  Wits  in  tho  Wi  >tiTn  Police  Ortice.  a  telephone 
mexsiige  camo  Irc.m  l>r.  Adams,  of  N,>.  10  (Queen's  Cres-cent, 
to  the  effect  that  u  hiily  had  been  iminlered  at  15  Queen's 
Terian  Alnuif  witli  Detective  M  Vicar  I  immediately  went  to 
the  liouse,  and  arrived  time  about  live  minuti-N  tn'eijjht.  I 
went  upstairs  and  found  Constables  Neil  and  Hrien  in  charRe. 
The  house  consists  of  s;x  rooms  and  kiti  hen  on  one  floor,  and 
there  is  only  one  other  in.iise  upstairs  to  wiiirli  the  stair  pivei 
access,  tii.it  house  Ikiur  unoccupied.  The  lobby  of  Miss 
(jilchrisfs  house  is  alxuit  I  '  feet  ionp  .rd  aluiut  lOfeet  wide. 
Entering:  from  the  door  the  dininff-room  is  immediately  on  tho 
left  hand  side.  The  dininp-ri>oiri  is  about  .'1  feet  lonjr  by  ir»  feet 
wide.  I  olist-rvcd  that  the  hand!-  for  openiiij;  the  doiir  at  the 
stairfoot  was  jiiht  inside  the  icbl  ,  between  the  dining-room 
door  and  thj  «h)or  lendinp  to  the  house.  1  entered  tlie  (lining- 
room,  and  I  found  the  tlecoasKl  lady  lyiiiir  on  her  back  in  front 
of  the  fireplace,  with  her  feet  utretchwl  out  towards  the  door. 
Her  ripht  hand  was  stretche<l  out,  and  her  left  hand  wan 
partly  on  her  breast.  Her  face  uimI  head  were  smashetl  and 
very  much  disfigured.  I  saw  a  set  of  false  teeth  lying  on  the 
rug  Just  ojiposite  her  head.  There  were  sjiarks  of  blood  on 
the  grate,  on  the  fire-irons,  and  on  tho  coal  scuttle.  I  saw  a 
half-sovereign  on  tho  nig  beside  Iwr  left  hand.     Constable  Neil 

ficke<l  up  that  half  sovereign  and  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece, 
scan  hod  the  house  carefully  to  see  if  there  were  any  imple- 
ments left  which  had  caused  the  injuries,  but  I  found  nothing. 
The  poker  and  totigs  in  the  dining  room  were  lying  on  the 
fender  in  thoir  usual  place.  (Shown  plan  No.  6  of  the  pro- 
ductions.) The  red  mark  indicates  where  the  deceased  lady 
was  lying.  (Shown  photograph  4/.'»  of  productions.)  In  that 
photograph  1  V;co  the  handle  by  which  the  door  at  tho  foot  of 
the  close  is  opened.  It  is  shown  in  the  corner  between  the 
door  of  the  house  and  tlie  door  of  the  dining  mom.  Although 
the  poker  and  tongs  bore  sparks  of  blood  upnn  them,  there 
w-n=i  n'-thi:-g  to  indicate  that  they  had  boon  us.d  to  maul  the 
old  lady.  They  certainly  had  not  been  used.  Wlien  I  was  in 
the   house  the  servant,    Helen   Lambie,   searcheti   it   to  see   if 
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anythinR  wns  iimi  sing,  ni  1  nho  reported  t.>  nie  that  she  lu.iiwl  J«»>ii 
a  crescent   hrnoih   in   tho   bp»lr»MHii.   and   iiotlimn   oIhc         She 
pointed  to  a  woodrn  Im.x  •>t\  tlio  tt<'»r  of  tli.-  h.drcK'm,  that  box 
l).-inf»  lalx'l  Xo.  '.''>.     Si't'  alxo  pointe<l  out  a  imnilier  ot  letter! 
and  p.i|His  KcatttTi'd  on  thi-  lloor. 

l»v  tlie  CoLKT— lli-lin   l,um!)ie  was  a   little  eitited,   but  not 
inuih,  considerinp  tho  ponition  of  matttTH. 

Kx.imination  r.mim.d— Lalxd  No.  lU  contains  the  Utter*  and 
papers  ttiat  were  Kcattered  on  tho  f.i>or  of  the  iK'.JrooiP.     (Shown 
plan    No.   6   of   the   pi.«hutionx.)     The    I.edi.om    where   thene 
paperM  aiul  thelMix  were  fn\md  i*  tiie  roor    ;;   the  top  rii:ht  jiand 
eori.er.      Tho  Kervant    l.anihie  tolil   me   tl.:'t   these   pap.  r*   and 
Ictt.rv  u.ted  to  he  kept  in  the  Ih.x.     There  wiiw  a  diamond  ring 
and   tliere  were  two  other  rinirn  in   a  little  (jlans  dish  on  the 
toilet   table.      Helen   Lanihie  fold  me  that  the  niissinp  bro.K-h 
used  to  lie  on  tliat  same  table.     There  were  also  on  the  table 
a  p.ld  braeelet  in  a  cane  and  a  (/old  wat.  li  and  eham.     NotliinfJ 
else   in   that    riH>in   or   in   tin-   i>ii,er   rooms   had  been   interfere*! 
with.      None  of  the  fur'     ore  was  displaced.     Th.'  hearth   rug 
was  verv  much  stain -d  with  l.lo.  d.     Constable  Neil  informed  me 
th.it  he" had  found  a       in  ni-_'  lyinj?  on  the  top  of  the  deet  iised'i 
bo.ly  when  he  went  in      Wiien  I  went  in  that  wkin  rujj  was  lying 
be.Mde  her  head.      (Sh..wn  1  ilwls  No.    16  an<l    17.)     N(..    J6  la 
the  hearth  rujj  an<l  No.   17  is  the  r.kin  rug  tliat  wna  lymt.'  on 
tlie  top  of  tlie  deiea«ed.     On  the  dini:        x-m  table  J  f 'U.id  a 
magazine    and   t!   •    lady's    sp.    ■  .elea    lying   lieside    it.         Her 
sp  Ttaele  ease  Wa       ttaVhed   to   her  iliess.      '1!-     •   '   r  door  of 
th,'   h'Hise   in  necm.       by   a   Chubb  loek.  a   pat.  i 
ccininion    lock.       I    .^.iw    that    the   (     iwnoi:    loek 
MHuring  the  «h.or  ;tt  night,   while  the  i>:.tent  ai, 
w.re  used  by  ''ay.      It  rmpiiied  two  keys  to  ojie 
instruetiil    I'lispeetor     Kanki'i    to    seanh    the   be 
it.llowinr    morning   as  soon    as  i..t>  light   eaine    m. 
back  uieeii  was  searched  a  piece  of  an  old  broken  auger  was 
found?  that    was   the   onlv  thing   that   was    found.        (Shown 
production    No.    •-'.').)      That   is  wh.it   was    found    in   the   back 
green.     I  tiwk  pos.ses.»ion  of  the  two  rugs,  the  <  •     1  ..cuttle,    mil 
the  decea.sed  lady's  sj.ectacies.     I  superint'  iide.l  tlie  rem  •  lI  of 
the    body   to   the    Hoyal    Intinnary.      It   had    been    \uk       usly 
ide:ititied    in    pieseiice    of    I'rofessor    (Jlaister    and    I'l      liilt. 
A   description   of   the   ras.sing   brooch   was   circulated  amongst 
pawnbrokers    and    jowei.  rs    and   dealers.      (Shown   protluction 
No.    12.)    That  is  the  description  of  the  broocii.     I  was  present 
on  several  occasions  !.  ■f.veen  21th  December  end  7th  January 
in  the  house  at  1.'.  yueen's  Terraee,  when  a  large  quantity  of 
jewels  were  found.      A  list  wa>  made  by  Mr.    Dick,   and  it  is 
correct ;  I  saw  it  and  went  over  it  careniUy.    On  Jind  December, 
1908,  I  saw  a  purse  containing  a  number  of  tickets,  and  so  on, 
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JohB  Pyper  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  late  Misg  Gilchrint  when  the  body 

was  uiiilrcssct!.  I  took  possession  of  it  ani  "f  the  half-sovcrei;»n. 
Superintcndiiit  l><)ii!.'his  took  jiossession  of  a  l)ox  of  inatcheu 
and  a  spent  match  which  were  found  in  the  hrdroom.  (Shown 
proiliietion  No.  IH.)  These  were  I'oiind  in  tlie  Iwih-oom.  The 
servant  pirl  said  tlint  these  matches  did  not  belong  trt  the 
l»c>use.  On  tlie  moiniiifr  of  'Jltli  Heeeniher  I  saw  the  ^;•irl  Mury 
Harrowman,  ami  she  discrilx  d  to  me  a  man  she  said  she  had 
seen  ruiiniiifr  oiu  of  Miss  (Jilt  Inist's  close  on  the  night  of  the 
murder.  ( >ii  tlic  same  day  I  forwarded  that  deserii)tion  to 
Superintendent  ( 'rd  at  tlie  (Viitr.il  I'oliep  OlHce,  and  on  the 
followini;  day,  '2'n\i  Decemher,  tiie  de-eription  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  (Shown  productions  Nos.  :!8,  40,  and  41.)  These 
are  the  newspaper.*  containintj  tlie  description.  These  would 
ajipear  in  the  live  o'clock  edition  of  the  evening  papers  of  26th 
December. 

Kid  you  cause  in<|uiiy  to  be  n>ade  that  nipht  at  the  house, 
69  St.  tJeorfre's  l!oad,  at  whicii  Amlerscm,  a  denti.st,  was  said 
to  li\.>? — No,  I  dill  not  c.'iuse  iiKpiiiy  to  be  made,  but  I  learned 
that  inipiiry  was  made.  I  leariiid  th.it  Ander.M)n,  the  dentist, 
disappcireii  tiiat  iii,L'lit.  < 'n  the  l-'th  of  .January,  IVKMt.  I  was 
instructed  to  accompany  Mr.  Warnock  and  tiie  witnesses 
La!id)ie,  Parrowmnn,  and  Adams  to  New  York,  and  I  accom- 
panied tiicm.  I  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  lioth  of  January, 
r.K)9.  On  tiie  foil  Avinjr  day  I  went  to  the  Court  there  with  the 
witnesses.  The  examination  was  conducti  <1  in  Mr.  Commissioner 
Shield's  rooni.  Before  the  examination  coninunced  I  was 
istaiidin!;  in  a  corridor  leading  to  the  room.  '1  he  pirLs  Lambio 
and  Harrowma'i  v.ere  with  me.     They  were  standing  beside  me. 

Will  you  describe  to  us  in  your  "v.n  words  what  hajipencd 
when  you  and  the  two  pirls  were  standing  in  the  corridor?—- 
I  was  looking  along  to  see  if  Mr.  Fox,  the  Crown  agent,  was 
coming  along,  when  liutli  of  the  girls  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
at  ilie  same  time  and  said,  "  Oh  1  there's  the  man  away  into 
the  Court."  I  <iid  not  see  tiie  man  to  whom  they  referred  :  there 
were  ipiite  a  number  of  people  there;  I  could  not  distinguish 
one  from  another.  I  kneu  that  some  men  had  passed  me;  there 
were  tpiite  a  number  of  peojile  going  out  and  in  to  the  Court. 
The  ;rirls  identiliid  some  man — botli  at  the  same  time.  I  iiad 
not  told  them  to  expect  tlu  man  to  come  along  the  corridor; 
I  told  them  nothing.  I  liad  not  asked  them  any  ijuestion.  That 
came  entirely  from  themselves.  I  then  went  into  the  room. 
The  girls  went  in  also.  1  did  not  myself  see  Slater  enter 
the  room.  Wiieii  I  went  itito  the  room  there  were  a 
number  of  peoph-  there.  There  were  alxiut  forty,  I  should  sny, 
altogether.  I  think  tiiere  was  one  woman,  at  any  rate,  besides 
the  two  female  witnesses.  Some  of  thrm  were  sitting;  some  of 
them  were  standing.     It  was  a  cimiparatively  small  room.     It 
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was  irowilrd  all  j-ound  about.  I  and  the  two  witneKseg  stood  John 
at  the  window  near  the  Commissioner's  desk.  He  was  seated 
at  a  table  with  a  desk  on  it.  Slater  was  8eate<l  on  a  chair 
itl()ii;_'siil('  oni'  of  the  m.irshals  bohind  hi»  two  aponts,  Mr.  (lood- 
hart  and  Mr.  Miller.  lie  wos  not  handcuffed  or  distinguished 
in  any  way.  The  pirl  who  was  giving  evidence  had  a  seat, 
l)ut  the  others  were  standing.  I  w;is  present  when  the  pirl 
Helen  Lambie  gave  her  evidence.  In  my  presence  she  was 
asked  to  identify  the  niiin  she  saw  on  the  niplit  of  the  murder. 
She  stood  up  and  looked  round  the  Court,  an<l  Mr.  Goodhart, 
who  was  immediately  in  front  of  the  accused,  also  stood  up  and 
spread  out  his  frock  coat,  and,  after  looking  round  for  a  little 
bit,  she  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  p<iinted  to  the  accused. 
SI  hud  not  any  hesitation  about  him.  She  h.;d  to  lean  over 
to  get  a  sight  of  him.  I  was  present  when  the  girl  B;irrowman 
was  examined.  She  pointed  him  out  also,  and  said  that  he  wad 
very  like  the  man.  She  had  no  Ik  sitation.  I  cannot  tell  mysolx 
whether  it  was  the  same  man  that  they  had  seen  going  in;  1 
did  not  see  him  goinc  in.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  A<lams  was 
examined  ;  he  said  lie  was  very  like  the  man,  but  he  was  not 
too  confident,  or  soniethin'_'  to  that  efifeet.  Adatns  was  examined 
when  there  were  a  number  of  men  in  the  Cimit-rooni  too.  No 
assist, in<'e  of  any  kind  was  eiven  to  liim.  He  was  just  asked 
to  look  round  to  find  the  man  that  he  had  seen  that  night.  !"■ 
Adams'  case,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  two  girls.  Slater  was  seatev', 
but  he  was  told  to  stand  up  afterwards.  I  took  possession  of 
all  Slater's  luggage  in  New  York.  Each  parcel  was  seali-d  with 
the  Ciovernnient  seal.  There  were  seven  [packages.  They  were 
portmanteaus  and  l)ags.  There  were  initials  on  some  of  them — 
"  O.  S."  They  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  same  ship 
that  I  and  the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Warnock  came  back  in.  I 
arrived  in  '.Jlasgow  on  the  21st  of  February,  1900.  I  came 
home  in  the  same  ship  as  Slater.  The  witnesses  came  in  a 
diflferent  ship.  I  was  in  charge  along  with  Mr.  Warnock.  When 
we  arrived  the  accused  claimed  all  the  baggage,  and  I  opened 
aii'^  searchcl  it.  In  a  black  leather  trunk  I  found  a  fawn- 
coloured  Waterproof  c  'at.  (Shown  label  4:5.)  That  is  the  coat. 
Slater  claimed  it  as  his  property.  I  found  in  the  same  black 
leather  trunk  a  hammer.  (Shown  label  47.)  That  is  the 
hammer.  Slater  claimed  that  as  his  property.  I  examined  the 
coat  and  the  hammer.  I  found  several  dark  stains  on  the  coat, 
in  front,  mostly  on  the  shoulders.  The  polish  appears  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  particularly 
towards  the  bottom  end  of  the  handle.  It  seems  to  he  scraped 
from  the  miildle  to  the  head.  I  further  found  in  tlie  baggage  a 
soft  hat.  (Shown  label  44.)  That  is  the  hat.  Sinter  claimed 
tliat  hat.  I  also  found  t-vo  cloth  caps.  (Shown  label  46.) 
These  are  the  caps.     Slater  claimed  these  caps.     There  was  a 
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Oscar  Slater. 

John  Pn»P  larce  quantitv  of  clothes  in  the  bnRpape— overcoats,  coats,  and 
other  thins*  of  uU  descriptions.  I  saw  no  cU-nt.st  s  apimratus. 
Mr.  Warnock  and  I  went  over  tlie  hapffupe  very  minutely.  On 
21st  and  '-".'nd  Fel)ruary  the  accuse<l  was  shown  to  a  number  of 
witnesses.  He  was  placed  amonp  other  eleven  men,  all  in  plain 
clothes.  Some  of  these  men  were  railway  men  and  the  others 
were  police  officials,  but  all  in  plain  clothes.  The  actused  vva» 
allowed  to  take  up  anv  position  amoiip  them  that  he  pleased. 
I  was  present  when  a  few  of  the  witnesses  identified  the  accused^ 
I  was  present  when  Adams.  Harrowiiian,  Armour,  and  several 
others  identilie.1  him— I  fornret  their  names.  These  witnesses 
had  no  ditlicultv  in  i.lentilvinp  him.  They  were  not  assisted 
in  anv  way.  Oii  '2.Vd  February  I  met  the  witnesses  Barrow n,  , 
Brv-on,  aiid  Nair.i  in  West  I'Vinres  Street.  They  pomte.  : 
to  "me  the  places  in  the  street  on  which  they  said  they  had 
the  accused.  1  ohservwl  that  from  all  tli(>s.>  places  there  w..i 
a  pood  view  of  Miss  Cilchrisfs  house  obtaiiicl.  I  remember  in 
iiarticular  the  position  that  Nairn  pointed  out.  He  pointed  out 
the  corner  of  Queen's  Crescent  and  West  TriMces  Street,  and 
said  that  he  was  standuip  j>ist  at  the  auner  ol  the  turning 
lookinp  t..wards  the  house,  and  from  there  a  po.,d  view  could 
be  obtained  of  the  house.  There  is  a  lamp  f*  yards  from  the 
entrance  with  a  vrv  pood  incaudoscent  lipht.  There  is  a  pood 
view  ol)tain.<l  of  tlie  hou  c  from  the  stair  oppo.site.  1  hat  u 
the  place  wh.ie  Hrys.n  pointed  out  that  the  man  was  standmir 
When  the  witnesse.s  vore  asked  to  idei.tily  Slater  he  was  dressed 
in  a  dark  suit  with  a  dark  ..ver.-oat  and  bowler  hat  He  was 
afterwards  shown  to  s(mie  of  the  witnesses  with  a  fawn  coat 
and  the  soft  hat  (label  14)  All  the  other  men  had  their  hats 
on- bowl,  r  hats.  I  re-  oil,  et  of  Slater's  <lress  be.np  ehanped 
when  the  witne-s  Harrowm..!.  was  ask.-d  to  identity  him  in  the 
Central  I'olice  Otfiee.  She  asked  that  his  hat  should  be  put 
,lown  a  litlle.  and  he  did  so.  Then  she  sai.l.  '■  A  little  further, 
nlease,  pull  it  dow:.  a  little  further."  and  he  did  so.  1  hen  she 
'ai.l.  •■  That  is  how  It  was  on  th  it  ih-M  "  or  "  That  is  it.  he 

h..t  that  he  bad  on  was  the  soft  felt  hat  (label  No  41)  (he 
witness  showed  h<.w  the  hat  was  pla,.-,l  on  the  head)  Ihe 
witness  Annie  Armour  ideiititiiHl  the  accused  with  the  dark 
clothes  r.n!  the  lM)wler  hat.  The  witness  Kuj.!..  mia  t  uni.iiipham 
also  picked  him  out.  T!;e  witness  William  <;nnpbell  seemed 
to  h  »ve  n  <loul.t  alw.nt  him.  He  said  he  was  like  him  but  be 
seem.Ml  to  hesitate  a  little  The  acused  wag  dresse.1  in  th-  fawn- 
coloured  coat  f..r  Helen  bambie  to  identify  him,  and  she  did  so 
without  anv  diltieultv.  There  is  a  L'as  jet  at  the  top  o!  the  hrst 
flipht  of  stairs,  that  beinu  the  first  jet  that  you  em  e  to.  Ihen 
there  is  another  jet  at  the  deoeHse.rs  door  and  there  are  two 
on  the  top  flat.  The  jet  at  the  door  is  elo.e  by  the  .ioor.  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall.  In  the  lobby  of  the  house  ttere  is  • 
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pendant  hanging  from  tlio  ceiling  in  a 


bout  the  middle  of  the  Joha  Pjiw» 


hall  and  uith 


It 


ipfii 


helow.     I  hiive  on  several 


lalt  and  with  om-  lnnufi 

occasions  seen  the  liirht  on  the  wall  of  the  stair  ju«t  outside 
thi'  <loor  lit,  ;ind  the  litrlit  in  the  lobby  lit  with  the  door  open. 
There  is  (piite  a  good  lipht.  I'hotofrraph  N<  .  5/7  Hhowg  the 
jet  immediately  outside  the  door  of  whieii  1  have  spoken. 
Plit.ti.praph  No.  n/G  sIiowr  the  jet  in  the  hibby.  If  the  dining- 
room  door  was  open  and  the  jras  lit  t!i>!C  that  wouhl  make  the 
light  in  the  l..bby  stronger,  i  have  fried  the  lipht.  I  have 
seen  t'»*e  lipht  .it  the  door  on  the  btair  lit  with  the  lipht  in  tho 
lobby  iialf-on.  There  is  (|uite  a  pood  lipht  The  ligiit  in  the 
pendant  when  it  is  half-full  on  is  <|uite  i-tronp  enough  for  usual 
service  I  had  an  opportunity  on  the  nipht  of  the  murder 
immediately  after  I  came  to  tlie  house  of  seeing  the  lights  as 
I  have  dtseribed  them. 

By   the  f'oiHT — When    I   say   that  the  lipht    is  quite  good   I 
mean  tliat  by  it  one  could  iea<l  ordinary  print 

F.xamiiiatiiin  resumed — If  the  girl   was  stamlinp  ju.st  at  the 

entranr.;  lr.>m  the  dm  r  into  the  house  and  lookinp  in,  I  should 

•8V  that  .-he  should  have  quite  a  pood  view  <if  a  man  eoniinp 

out  of  the  bedroom  towards  her.     The  full  lenpth  of  the  lobby 

is  18  leet.     From  the  eptraiu  e  door  to  the  door  of  the  l>edroom 

which  was  lit.  and  where  I  saw  t!ie  box  and  the  papers  scattered, 

the  distan<:e  is   12  feet.   I   should  say.      If,   as  the  man  jiassed, 

the  pirl  turned  round  to  i<xik  at  him,  she  should  see  hun  quite 

well   on   the  stair   with   the  gug  lit        \Vi  .-i^    Princes   Street   is   a 

very  quiet   street   in  a  quiet  resi<l(  ntial   l-Mrality.      If  the    nan 

ran"  from  Mi-s  (iiUlirist's  house  to  Kelvinbridge  Subway  station 

his  direct  couise  would  be  along  this  quiet  street  and  turning 

to  the  right  at  the  end,  that  being  rather  less  than  half  a  mile. 

I  have  walked  the  distance;  it  takes  seven  and  a  half  minutes. 

From    end    to    end    there   is   very    little    tratlic    either   of   foot 

r)a8senpers  or  otlierwi.se.      It  is  very   .seldom  you   see   any   o»>o 

there   except    an  odd   passer-by.      K<h  iiihridge   Sub-Aay   station 

is  not  the  nearest  subway  station  to  the  plai  e  where  the  murder 

was  1  •imnutted.     There  is  one  at  St.  (leorpe's  Cross,  which  would 

be  nearer,  but  in  order  to  get  to  that  station  one  would  reqtiiro 

to  j>as8  throuirh  more  trattic  an^l  to  gt  t  into  a  busy  thomuphfare. 

Cross  ixamiiied  by  Mr.  M'Ci.uub- — Are  you  dettctive  ui^pettort 

— Yes. 

And  may  we  take  it  you  are  the  person  who  had  i  lunge  of 
this  cas:-  '  Yes,  I  l)elieve  I  have  made  the  greatest  iiujuiry 
in  connection  with  the  matter,  but  not  altogether 

Had   vivu   ch.Trpe  of   the  arranpenunts   utnler   which  the  wit- 
nesses attended  to  identify  the  aceuse<l  '-    No. 
Who  had  charpi   of  that! — Sujterintendeiit  Ord. 
You  said  It  w.is  about  teii  minutes  to  eight  when  you  arrived 
at  the  house  on  the  night  of  tho  "Jlstt — About  fne  minutes  to 
eight. 
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frw»r      Afld  vou  examined  the  witnecd  Lainl>  e  that  night,  or  got  a 
statement,  at   any  rat«>     fnnn  iiert — Yi-s. 

You  said  .you  w«?re  also  present  in  America  when  Lambi* 
Made  a  xt^iteM^nt  '  —I   wus. 

Sow,  in  tlie  boat  over  did  yon  havi>  any  conversation  at  all 
wj^  the  witneitstv-  '      Nirtie  w'latever  relative  to  the  ciise 

Aty>ut  tlie  trim-        None. 

Wire  tlie  witinsM.s  hainbie  and  Barrowman  companions 
during  the   voy.ipef      They  were. 

Were  there  just  you  three  and  Mr  Adatna  on  board  the  boat 
of  u  party/    -And  Mr    Warnnek. 

By  the'CouRT-  Did  Lamhie  and  Barrowman  occupy  the  same 

cabin? — ^Y'es,  Lamhie  niui  Barr*  .vniun  occupie«i  the  »ame  cabin. 

Crosa-exainination  continue<l — Did  you  and  Wurnock    (Ccupy 

the   .same   cabin! — And    Adanin ;    we    occupied    a    cabin    of    a 

different  <las8. 

Yoti  li.id  spi>ken,  of  course,  to  Adams  about  what  he  had 
seen  on  the  nijrht  of  the  '21»t?  -Oh,  yes. 

L>id  you  revert  to  that  in  any  way  on  the  way  across  1 — No. 

Y'ou' never  mentioned  at  ail  tlie  purp<>.«e  of  the  voyage  on 
the  way  over?— They  knew  the  purpose  of  the  voyage:  th#y 
were  being  sent  there  to  gee  if  tiny  conld  lecofrniKe  the  man  M 
the  murderer— as  the  man  they  had  seen  that  night. 

When  you  got  across  to  America  I  think  a  man  called  Mr 
Fox  was  uttendinjr  to  the  Crown's  interests? — That  is  so. 

And  on  the  day  when  the  man  Slater  was  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  girls  for  identification  Barrowman  had  first  of  all  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Fox  in  his  othce  i — Y'es,  I  understand  she 
bad. 

At  which  two  photographs  were  submitted  to  her? — Photo- 
graphs of  newspaper  cuttings. 

Whv  did  you  sh^^w  the  photographs  in  America? — I  did  not 
8hi)w  the  photographs;  it  was  Mr.  Fox  who  showed  them. 

Y'ou  wire  present  at  the  time? — I  was  present. 

Were  these  shown  as  the  photographs  of  the  suspei  ted  mant — 
Yes 

And  did  thev  show  a  dark  complexioned  man  with  a  dark 
moustache?  Well.  1  could  not  take  it  as  that;  they  were  very 
defective  photographs. 

Did  thiv  show  the  general  appearance  of  .Slater? — I  prestime 
thev  did,  hut  they  were  very  Icid  photographs;  no  person,  to  my 
minil,  coiiM  nt c>;iii-.-  any  p.rson  from  them. 

Do  you  say  that  fl  ly  were  not  the  least  like  the  man? — Yea, 
I  say  they  are  not  the  least  like  the  man. 

Were  thev  recognised  in  your  presence  hy  Barrowman  as 
being  the  man?--She  could  not  re<;ognise  the  photographs. 

You  say  sot — I  say  so, 

Nov.,  when  you  were  out  in  the  pawiage  and  this  man  was 
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brought  down  a  corridor,  as  I  understand,  you  did  not  see  him  John  Pypar 
come  down  the  corridor  at  all? — 1  did  not. 

Tlie  two  girls  were  standing  together? — They  were  standing 
togfther. 

.' li  1  what  view  could  they  have;  for  how  far  could  they  see 
the  .;iiin  walking  di)wn  the  hall  if  they  were  looking? — Well, 
it  depended  on  where  tlu'v  had  seen  him  first;  he  might  have 
been  close  up  to  them  belDre  they  observed  him,  or  he  might 
h.ive  lu'cti  '20  yards  away  from  them  ;  it  is  a  long  passage. 

What  were  you  attending  to  when  the  girls  were  looking? — 
I  was  looking  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  they  were  standing  at  my 
back. 

.And  the  first  thing  that  attracted  your  attention  was  nhen 

you  heard  one  say ? — Both  touched  me  on  the  arm  at  the 

same  time. 

Both  on  the  same  arm  and  at  the  same  time? — Yes. 
And  both  spoke  at  once? — Both  spoke  at  once. 
And  both  s.iid  the  same  thing? — Both  said  the  same  thing. 
What  did  they  say' — They  said,  "  Oh,  there's  the  man  away 
into  the  (,'ourt  ";  I  looke<l  into  the  Co\irt,  but  I  could  not  distin- 
p>ii-!;  any  ptTsun. 

ii  it  not  curious  that  the  p  ils  used  the  same  words  at  exactly 
the  same  time  an<l  clap|)ed  you  on  the  shoulder?— It  may  seem 
curious,  but  it  is  the  fact  all  thi-  same. 

Did  you  hear  the  girl  Lanibie  say,  "  I  could  almost  swear 
that  s  the  man  "  ' — I  cannot  say  that  I  heard  her  say  that. 

I>id  yiiii  hear  her  mnk"  anv  remark  at  all  till  the  remark  you 
have  nuoted  to  us  f — No,  that  was  the  tirst. 

Are  ytiu  |)repare(l  to  say  there  was  no  remark  made  till  the 
one  ijuoted  by  you? — Yes.  there  was  no  remark  made. 

S()  tiiat  if  the  crirl  Lambic  says.  "  I  could  almost  swear  that's 
the  man."  are  you  in  a  position  to  contra  ict  that.' — She  may 
h.ive  said  it  after  that,   but  not  before  that. 

I  am  talking  of  before? — She  did  not  say  that  to  me  before; 
I  <lid  not  hear  her  snv  so. 

Do  yiiu  mean  that  tlie  remark  was  never  made,  or  that  you 
did  not   hear  it ! — I  did  not  hear  it. 

Is  that  all  you  can  say? — That  is  all  I  can  say. 
Did  the  girl  Lambie  tell   you  how  she  recognised  himi — She 
said  in  the  Court-room  fnmi  his  walk. 

W  \s  that  the  tirst  you  heard  aiwiut  it? — Yes. 
In  tiie  Court  did  he  walk  at  all? — He  did  not. 
So  that  if  she  recosniised  him  by  his  walk  it  mtist  have  been 
only  from  havinvr  walked  down  the  passage  outside  the  Court 
when  you  were  lookintr  the  other  way!  —  I  presume  so. 

!»id  she  say  she  could  not  rccognibe  him  by  anything  else? — 
No,  1  ditl  not  h'-ar  her  say  that. 
Were  you  in  the  Court! — I  was. 
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JokB  Pypar      I  mean,  you  give  'hat  now  as  your  accurate  testimony T — Yes. 

When  she  was  in  the  Court,  do  you  nay  that  nhe  positively 
identified  the  man  at  the  tirst  attempt? — No,  I  do  not  think 
she  tlid ;  I  tliink  hhe  said,  That  is  very  like  the  man,"  or 
some  words  In  th;it  eiTert. 

Did  she  use  the  words  when  she  \va»  asked,  "  Q.  Now,  do  you 
see  the  man  here  you  saw  that  night? — A.  One  is  very 
suspicious,  if  iinything  "? — Yes,  she  made  a  remark  something 
to  that  effe<t. 

And  that  v  is  the  tirst  remark  she  mido? — After  the  accused 
was  in  the  Court. 

That  was  the  tirst  remark  she  made  under  examination  by 
Mr.  Fox?— I  think  it  was.  "I  im  not  (>uite  sure,  but  1  think 
it  IS  "  ;  1  did  not  hear  all  that  she  said,  but  I  remember  hearing 
that  remark. 

1  mean,  one  ■would  like  to  know  how  much  you  heard  and 
lii.w  much  you  did  nut:  were  you  present  during  the  whole 
examination  of  Lambie,  and  are  you  prepared  to  tell  us  what 
she  said  ! — I  am  not  prej)aret1  to  tell  you  all  siie  said. 

But  you  reiiienibor  this,  however,  that  the  first  remark  she 
made  was  tiiat  she  was  suspicious,  if  anythins;? — Ves. 

Now,  later  did  you  hear  her  say  that  "  tlie  clothes  he  had 
on  that  nifrht  he  has  not  got  on  to-day,  but  his  face  I  could 
not  tell  "  ;  did  vou  V  -'r  her  say  tiiat? — 1  did  not. 

H',)w  can  you  accouiit  tor  missing  that? — Well,  there  was  a 
big  noise  going  on,  bustling  about,  and  you  coti'd  not  hear  all 
that  she  said,  and  she  spoke  very  low  ;  I  was  some  little  distance 
from  iier,  and  I  could  not  hear  all  she  said,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  she  said  that. 

By  the  t'oriiT — flow  far  would  you  be  away  from  hert — About 
8  yards,   I   would    -ay. 

CVoss-examinatiiiii  cuiitiiiued — I  want  to  ask  you  this:  I  think 
you  said  that  she  idcntilied  the  man  without  hesitation? — 
Commissioner  Shields  a«ked  her  to  lnok  round  the  Court-room 
and  see  if  she  could  point  to  tiie  man  that  she  had  seen  in 
the  hall  that  night,  and  she,  as  I  have  already  described, 
looked  round  and  pointed  out  the  accused. 

l)i;  you  say  it  \\a*i  without  hesit:'.tion  when  she  began  by 
intimating  that  she  was  very  suspicious,  if  anything? — Well, 
it   depends  0:1   iinw   you   put    it. 

Well,  it  ii  ;<  great  deal  in  tliis  case  how  it  is  put;  would  you 
tell  me  whether  you  call  that  unhesitating  identification? — 
Certainly  it  was  hesitating. 

Not  coidident  ?-  There  seemed  to  l>e  a  want  of  confidence  to 
■peak  straight  out,  or  stupidity.  !  could  not  say  which;  she 
seemnd  a  bit  excited. 

She  wAf  stui'id  and  en  ited  I — There  is  no  doubt  she  was 

And  hew-tating  '     Yes,  a  little 
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What  did  she  say   about  his  walk  which  identified  himl —  John 
Well,  she  wai  asked  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  he  walked, 
and  she  tried  to  do  so. 

Was  there  anythiiip;  very  characteristic  t — No,  1  could  not 
see  very  much  abo\it  it. 

You  saw  nothing  very  peculiar  in  it  J — No. 

Notiiiiig  to  distinguish  the  walk  from  the  walk  of  many  other 
men? — Well,  the  only  tlung  that  I  have  seen  alwut  his  walk 
is  that  his  left  foot  is  a  li*tle  in-toed. 

Is  that  the  only  thing  you  have  observed? — That  is  the  only 
thinii  I  have  observe<l. 

What  is  tho  tiling  called  a  shaking  of  the  shoulders  which 
is  n.jntioned  by  I<ambie? — I  should  fancy  a  rocking  gait. 

Have  you  observed  a  rocking  gait  also? — Slightly. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  us  that  just  now  when  you  told  us  all 
you  observed  was  a  hen-toe? — That  is  all;  he  shoves  his 
shoulders  forward  a  little. 

And  you  have  told  us  you  have  seen  nothing  characteristic 
except  the  hen-toe? — It  is  not  very  conspicuous. 

Do  you  say  that  an  identification  from  Slater's  walk  would 
be  one  that  would  imjiress  you?—  Not  from  his  walk  altogether. 

Suppose  you  had  nothing  but  the  walk  to  go  upon,  woijld 
you  have  any  confidence  in  your  identification? — No,  not  quite 
absolute. 

By  the  Court — Is  there  anything  characteristic  in  'lis  walk 
nt  all,  imd,  if  so,  whu*  ? — Weil,  he  is  a  little  in-totd  in  the  left 
foot,  and  when  he  lilts  his  foot  to  walk  he  throws  out  his  knee 
a  little ;  you  require  to  look  minutely  at  him  before  you  observe 
it. 

Nothing  that  would  attract  your  attention  specially! — No,  I 
do  not  think  I  would  take  any  particular  notice  of  it,  eicept 
if  I  was  askeil  to  do  so  or  tukins  particular  notice 

Cross-examination  continued — Did  you  hear  the  srirl  Larnbie 
say  over  in  America  in  answer  to  a  qucsti'm  this — tiie  question 
i»"Q.  Didn'i  you  state  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  not  seo 
the  man's  face?"— ^.  Neither  I  did,  I  saw  the  w.dk  ;  it  is  not  the 
face  I  went  by,  but  the  walk";  did  you  hear  her  say  that! — 
Yes. 

And  you  say  now  that  the  walk  is  not  one  that  would  attract 
your  attention! — It  is  not  very  conspicuous,  except  if  you  are 
looking  carefully  at  the  person. 

Is  it  a  thing  that  you  would  expect  to  be  picked  out  in  a 
walk  of  some  3  yards  across  a  lobby  (—It  depends  entirely  upon 
how  you  are  looking  at  it :  one  might  observe  it  and  another 
might  not. 

But  you  would  have  no  great  confidence  in  that  h«nf  picked 
out !— No. 

By  the  Coubt — The  periwl  of  observation  would  be  some- 
thing under  two  seconds? — Yes. 
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John  Pyp«p      Cross-examination    continued — Do   you    n< 
attention  of  the  people,  if  they  were  looking 
in  the  lobby,  would  be  mainly  directed  to  his  facel — I  should 
think  NO,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say;  I  do  not  know  how  they 
were   lookiii)^. 

If  you  saw  a  stniiiger  in  the  lobby  vou  would  not  look  to 
see  if  he  had  a  hen-toe  at  first  J— No. 

Did  the  woman  Lambie  tell  you  he  was  a  clean-shaven  man! — 
She  told  me  he  was  clean  shaven  that  nipht. 

If  she  never  saw  his  face  could  vou  understand  that? — Well, 
it  is  ditiicult. 

Now,  I  may  take  it,  I  suppose,  from  you  who  were  present 
time  after  time  in  the  examination  in  America,  Lambie  was 
asked  by  what  she  identified  him,  and  she  said  conhistentlv 
that  she  did  not  see  his  face,  and  it  was  by  his  walk  alone  1— 
That  is  so. 

The  girl  called  Barrowman  was  examined  in  America  also 
in  your  presence? — Yes. 

Di<l  you  say  that  when  she  was  first  examined  in  America 
her  identification  was  confident? — She  picked  out  the  man. 
She  was  asked  to  point  him  out. 

Did  she  say,  "That  is  tlie  man"?— She  pointed  out  the 
accused. 

But  did  she  say  that  that  was  the  man?— She  said  that  he 
was  very  like  the  man  at  first,  and  then  she  said  that  he  wa« 
the  man. 

Do  you  rcmL'mber  her  being  asked  whether  the  man  was 
there,  and  she  replied,  "That  man  here  is  very  like  him"? — 
Yes. 

Then  the  two  lawyers  got  talking,  the  one  saying,  "  The  man 
here  is  something  like  it,"  while  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  Very  like  it," 
and  the  witness  said,  '  I  said  something  like  him  the  first  time, 
and  then  very  like  him  after  I  had  said  something  like  him"? — 
Ye.s,  I  remember  that. 

Would  you  call  that  a  confident  identification  1 — No,  I  would 
not. 

That  identification  by  both  of  these  women  which  1  have  put 
to  you  just  now  is  after  the  remark  outside  the  Court  which 
you  say  you  hca  rd  ?-    That  is  so. 

And  in  the  case  of  Barrowman,  at  least,  it  was  after  she  had 
Been  the  photograph  of  the  man? — Yes,  quite  so. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  th<'re  was  anything  special  about  the  man 
by  which  the  girl  Barrowman  claime<l  to  identify  him? — She 
identified  his  nose  principally. 

Was  not  that  the  only  thing  she  professed  to  go  by? — Yes, 
by  the  face. 

And   her  previous  opportunity  of  seeing  that   had   been,   I 
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think,  while  the  man  wag  running  past  her  on  the  street  on  J«Aa  Pypw 
2l8t  December  in  the  vicinity  of  iv  lampi — Yes. 

She  described  it,  I  think,  as  a  twisted  noNo?~Yeg,  or  turned 
a  little  to  the  rij?ht  side. 

I  ask  the  accused  to  stand  up.  Dues  that  man's  nose  turn 
any  way  to  the  side  when  you  regard  his  front  facet — No,  I  do 
not  see  "much  twist  in  it.  It  is  soniewhut  peculiar,  but  otherwise 
there  is  no  twist  in  it. 

The  i)rotile  creates  an  impression  which  the  front  face  does 
not? — That  is  so. 

By  the  Coukt — Did  the  witness  Barrowman  say  for  about 
what  distance  she  had  had  the  man  in  view  J — SBe  oxplaine<i 
to  me  at  the  time  that  when  he  came  down  the  stair  he  stood 
at  the  bottom  step  leading  to  the  pavement  for  a  little, 
hesitatinfi,  looking  to  tlie  right,  and  then  he  turned  towards 
her  and  ran  past  her  while  she  was  standing  under  the  lamp- 
post. 

Cross-examination  resumed — Now,  after  this  identification  in 
America  the  girls  were  brought  back? — Yes. 

And,  of  course,  when  they  were  taken  into  the  police  office 
to  identify  Slater  tliey  were  looking  for  the  man  they  had  sesn 
in  Ameri.a  1 — I  presume  they  w ere. 

May  I  take  it  that  when  they  looked  for  the  man  they  had 
seen  in  America  among  these  policemen  at  the  police  office  and 
the  two  railway  officials  there  was  no  person  who  bore  a 
foreign  api)earance  or  was  ihe  least  like  Slater  except  himself  J — 
That  is  so. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  this— I  h.ive  already  uskcd  Detective 
Trench— have  vou  considt  red  that  to  be  a  fair  way  of  conducting 
an  identification,  to  have  the  only  man  that  they  hope  to  identify 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  otliers  who  do  not  bear  to  him 
the  least  resemblance?— I  do  no*  know  that  it  is  for  me  to  say 
whether  it  is  fair  or  not.  It  is  a  matter  over  which  I  had  no 
control.  .  .  . 

What  you  mean  is  that  y«>u  do  not  want  to  criticise  your 

superior  officer  1 — 1  do  not.  .  . 

When  vou  said  that  Slater  was  allowed  to  take  up  any  position 
he  chose  "in  the  police  office  that  t  ;,,;  really  no  use,  w-as  it?  He 
was  the  otdy  man  the  least  like  Slater  there?— Yes,  he  was  the 
onlv  man  like  Slater.  •  •      . 

Did  he  ask  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  any  special  position! 

—No. 

He  allowed  you  to  show  him  ofi  to  these  people  in  any  position 

you  chose? — Yes,  ,    .     .       i  j 

Did  you  march  them  and  make  them  turn  their  heads,  and 

go  on.  and  Slater  never  objecte<l?— That  is  so. 

Were    you    present    when    Miss    Cunningham   wag   down    to 

identify  the  man? — Ye«. 
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ff»«r      Had  «he  b«>fn  shown  a  photogr  iph  beforet— I  cannot  tell. 

During  the  protegM  of  iilfiitiHrution  did  you  pu^  any  coat 
upon  tlie  acciis.Ml  that  wm^  not  hi    ownt — Yfi. 

Whosp  cr)at  <li<i  you  pui  on  I— i  cunmt  tell  you.  I  did  not 
put  it  on,  hut  I  ttaw  oii,-  put  on. 

Wag  he  iilcntitied  in  that  coat  f — Yei. 

By  whom? — The  >riil  Hartowman. 

Did  the  coat  differ  from  the  Wiiterproof  coat  7 — No,  it  wm 
eiactly  the  » ime  pattern  and  ci>lour. 

Was  it  a  different  Icnjrtli? — No,  it  was  the  same  lonfth 

Why  dill  you  not  put  on  liis  own  coat?— It  was  not  uv  iJable 
at  tlie  time. 

Was  the  coat  you  put  on  a  sliort  <o;it  t — I  ilicl  not  put   h  on. 

Did  you  »ee  it  put  on?-  I  Kaw  him  with  a  loat  on,  but  I  do 
not  know  where  it  came  from. 

Wa.i  it  down  to  his  kneis  / — It  wa«  beh)w  hi«  knecH  a  little. 

In  America  you  took  posheK<ion  of  the  mini's  iupf;:ipe? — Ye«. 

Have  you  been  through  the  whole  of  his  lufffage?-  Along  with 
Mr.  Wariiot  k  I  went  through  it  nil.     I  did  not  take  an  inventory. 

You  went  thro\i(;h  it  with  the  express  purjwse  "f  finding 
pnmientR  in  his  baggage  which  would  tally  with  the  descriptioni 
you  had  got  ? — Yes. 

And  also  with  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  looking  for  blood 
■tains? — Yes. 

How  many  suits  had  he? — A  great  number. 

May  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  coat,  w  istcoat,  or  pair  of 
trou.ser8  found  in  his  bap<rage  which  bears  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  blood? — I  saw  no  blood  on  any  of  his  garments. 

And  you  searched  for  it? — Ye.s. 

Did  you  find  among  his  baggage  anywhere  a  pair  of  brown 
boots? — No,  I  did  not  see  them. 

If  you  hnd  fotmd  them  you  would  have  produced  them.  Did 
you  find  otlier  boots? — Yes.  I  think  there  was  another  pair  of 
boots  and  some  clippers. 

Do  you  mi  an  there  was  only  one  other  jiair  of  boots?— Yes. 
There  may  have  been  more,  but  I  do  not  remember  of  there 
being  more. 

But  were  you  not  searrhins;?  — I  looked  over  them;  I  looked 
simply  for  garm<'iits  that  he  was  described  as  having  been  seen 
wearing,  or  I  was  looking  for  bloo<l  stains. 

You  searched  for  brown  l)oots  and  you  got  nonet — I  did  not 
gee  any  brown  boots. 

Did  you  get  what  is  commonly  calle*!  a  Donegal  hat  any- 
where? —The  hats  that  have  been  produced  are  the  only  ones  I 
found. 

Were  there  not  a  great  many  hats  and  cai)s  in  the  man's 
baggage? — I  did  not  -see  a  great  many 

There  were  more  than  those  that  have  been  produced? — I  do 
not  remember  seeing  any  more  hats. 
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1  put  it   to  vou  there  wor«  about   neven  or  eipht  hat«  and  J«fea 

c«pn  in  his  l,:.K^'«pi'»— That  in  powible.     1  <li<l  not  see  them. 

Who  wi.ul.l  nee  them?— Mr.  Wurnmk  may  »'»^'«  «««'"  *"*™- 

There  in  none  that  vou  woulil  iiescril>e  ua  a  Donegiil.  and  you 
lid  not  I  iid  l)i..»ii  »Hiot».  I'id  you  tinil  any  checktd  trouseral— 
No    I  i!..  lift  think  Mt.     Thiro  were  iomc  utripi-d  troiiHtTi. 

Any  l'i«"  c.loun-d  upats?— No.  no  H|mt«  ut  all.     I  law  none. 

A  ^.Tt'iit  imuiy  <o.it.-*l — \fh 

And  thev  were  all  minutely  ex!»mine<n — Yea. 

Now  wi"th  recard  to  tin-  tout  wh.h  in  produced,  what  did  you 
Mud  on  it!  Anything  of  an  iiM  uniiuHtory  nature?— I  rannot 
Buy  what  that  is.  There  were  several  dark  Ktaini.,  but  what 
thine  arc  I  do  not  know.  .    ,  ,, 

Ar.'  tl.e.v  .ery  minute?— They  are  not  very  diht.nct,  but  they 

are  visible.  ....        •       ,.«     v 

Di.l  vou  see  the  room  and  the  b<Mly  lyme  in  it  1— Yea. 

\Vas"tl.eie  not  a  trreat  deal  of  bloo.l  splahh.-d  ab<iutt— Yea. 

Were  the  Hre-iroiin  not  inerelv  e..vere.l  with  mere  sparka.  but 
witli  a  preat  deal  ..i  bl..(«l  ?— l^ute  a  numl)er  ..f  npnrki. 

Does  not  the  cal  scuttle  hhow   lots  of  bh>o.l?"\ea,  quitB  a 

number  of  apurka.  •   ,     v 

Are  tlieie  not  splashes  running  riffht  down  it  T— Yea. 

There  :ue  bipns  on  it  of  blo-d  liavinR  run  down  tin-  whole 
I,  nirth  of  the  coal  scuttle?— Yea.  .        ,        ,.  ,     v^ 

Th.  re  were  bits  of  the  woman*  brain  found  on  the  rug T— lee. 

Ami  a  preat  deal  of  blood  on  the  carpel?— Yea. 

There  waa  a  rup  over  the  top  of  her  (—Yea. 

Had   not  that   ru;;  blood  on   both  sides?— Yea. 

Hid  It  bear  the  ai-pearunce  of  havinp  been  put  over  her  to 
cover  her  after  she  was  dead? — Yea. 

There  wus  blood  on  the  top  side  of  the  nip  aa  it  h»y  »7'- 
her.  1  ahow  vou  label  No.  17,  the  He.-nd  rup.  Waa  not  the 
hairy  aide  of  that  rug  covered  with  blood-waa  there  not  a  lot 
of  blood  on  it? — Yes. 

Was  not  the  end  doubled  back  over  the  woman?— It  waa 

Ivinp  flat,  I  think.  . 

■  Waa  it  not  doubled  back  over  the  wi.man?— Tfea.  it  waa  lying 
riulit  over  her  body.  That  muy  have  been  caused  by  the  con^ 
Ktable  who  lifted  it  before  I  went  there.     He  lifted  it  and  law 

*'was  she  lying  upon  thia  rup  to  any  extent?— No.  ahe  wa. 

:.ot  <m  it  at  all.     She  was  lyinp  on  the  other  rup. 
Thia  second  rug  waa  on  the  top  of  *'er?— ^«»- 
With  the  hairv  aide  on  the  top  of  her  body?— Yea. 
Tf  that  Ik>   so",   how  would   the  blood   which   appeara  on  the 

o  her  side  have  come  there  1-The  place  waa  ameared  with  blood, 

and  throwing  it  off  and  throwinp  it  down  blood  may  have  gone 

on   to  the  other  aide  in  that  way. 
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John  Pjrper  Would  it  have  come  from  the  weapons  or  from  the  clothes 
of  the  murderer? — It  might  have  come  from  the  clothing  or 
from  the  other  rug.     It  could  have  got  there  in  different  ways. 

From  the  condition  in  which  you  found  the  room,  and  from 
the  amount  of  blood  that  was  spread  about,  can  you  conceive 
of  the  man  having  executed  that  murder  without  having  splashed 
himself  a  good  deal  with  blood  1 — I  w  ould  fancy  he  would  have 
stains  of  blood  over  his  clothing. 

And  a  lot  of  it? — Yes,  I  should  say  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Would  you  expect  more  than  the  doubtful  spots  you  found 
upon  that  waterproof? — Yes. 

By  the  CoriiT—  Why  ?  Was  there  any  mark  of  blood  behind 
the  chair? — No. 

Suppose  the  old  lady  was  hit  from  behind,  would  the  person 
so  hitting  her,  do  you  expect,  bear  any  mark  of  blood  if  no 
blood  was  found  behind  tlie  chair? — I  cannot  say;  the  blood 
might  have  been  on  the  clothes  or  it  might  not.  ft  depends  on 
how  the  blow  was  given. 

There  was  no  blood  on  the  table? — No. 

Cross-examination  resumed — Was  not  the  chair  set  in  to  the 
table  as  if  the  old  lady  had  been  reading  at  the  table? — Yes. 

And  her  back  was  lather  towards  the  door? — She  was  lying 
on  her  back. 

Must  not  the  murderer  have  dealt  considerably  with  her 
body,  because  was  not  her  chest  found  completely  collapsed? — 
I  cannot  tell. 

The  ribs  were  all  broken  ? — The  doctors  will  be  able  to  speak 
to  that. 

Do  you  not  know  that? — No. 

Was  not  her  head  all  smashed  to  pieces? — Yes,  I  saw  that. 

Do  you  not  think  that  tlie  probabilities  are  that  the  person 
who  achieved  all  that  upon  the  body  of  the  woman  would 
exhibit  blood  stains  on  himself? — It  depended  on  how  the 
sparks  of  blood  went  and  how  the  woman  was  struck. 

By  the  Court— But  you  assent  to  the  probabilities? — Yes. 

Cross-examination  resumed — The  probability  is  that  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  blood  than  was  found  on  that 
coat? — I  should  fancy  that  there  would  be  some  sparks  of 
blood. 

By  the  Count — Do  you  know  where  that  red  rug  usually 
lay? — It  usually  lay  in  front  of  a  sideboard,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  altogether  from  where  the  lady  was  sitting.  It 
had  evidently  been  lifte<l  from  there  and  thrown  over. 

That  woulil  all  increase  the  probability  of  the  man  getting 
some  blood  on  him? — (No  answer.) 

Cross-examination  resumed — Now,  about  the  hammer  (label 
No.  47),  take  it  that  the  head  of  the  woman  was  extensively 
smashed  so  that  the  brains  were  out  in  portions  and  the  head 
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had  deep  holes  in  it  and  the  ribs  were  smashed,  is  that  weapon  John  Pypw 
that  you  have  in  your  hand  the  least  likely  to  have  caused 
injuries  to  that  extent?— It  would  certainly  have  required  great 

force  to  do  it.  ,    .,»     t         u      * 

Is  it  in  the  least  likely  to  be  a  weapon  to  do  it1—l  would  not 

say  it  is  not. 

But  would  you  say  that  it  was  1—1  would  not  like  to  say. 

Would  it  not  give  the  man  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  an 
immense  deal  of  labour  to  smash  the  woman  up  m  that  way 
with  a  hammer  like  that  1— It  would  require  a  great  deal  of 

Would  you  have  thought  that  a  hammer  with  a  larger  surface 
would  have  been  necesisary  for  the  extensive  smashing  that 
there  was  in  this  easel— I  would  rot  say  so.  .... 

That  is  a  light  hammer?— Yea,  but  if  it  was  used  with  force 
it  would  have  bad  effects.  ,     t  j 

Show  me  where  the  blood  stains  are  on  that  hammer  1—1  do 
not  say  that  there  are  any.  j,     t* 

Is  it  your  theory  that  that  hammer  has  been  scraped  T— it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  scraped.  .   .     „  ... 

Is  it  your  theory  that  the  hammer  was  originally  varnished 
or  anything  of  that  kind?— You  can  see  that  it  has  been 
tampered  with  in  some  way.  Something  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  cleaning  it  up  .  ,       ,         -^   •  • 

Do  you  see  coal  dust  at  the  top  of  the  stick  where  it  joins 
the  hammer  head? — ^Yes.  . 

Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  where  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  does  not  tliat 
look   as    if    a   dirty   hand    had    grasped   the   hammer?— It   la 

^"is'  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  more  difference  between  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  that  hammer  than  what  you  would 
expect  if  the  hammer  had  a  plain  wooden  handle  and  a  dirty 
hand  had  been  in  the  habit  of  grasping  it  at  the  foot  (—It  la 
rough  at  the  top  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  with  something. 

Look   at   that   new   hammer  which   we  have   produced.      la 
tluit  an  exact  replica  of  the  hammer  (label  ^o.  47)1— Yes. 
The  same  size  exactly?— Yes.  ,,  »     v 

Has  it  not  got  the  same  kind  of  hat  die?— Yes. 
Is  there  any  more  sign  of  scraping  on  the  one  than  on  the 
other?— The  one  is  new  and  the  other  has  been  used. 

But  is  there  any  sign  on  either  of  scraping  up  towa-ds  the 
hammer  head?— Yes,  the  new  hammer  is  uU  the  same,  whereas 
the  other  is  smooth  ut  the  top  and  the  bottom  half  is  rough 

I  show  you  label  No.  48.     Did  you  find  m  Slaters  box  four 
different  implements  exactly  corresponding  to  the  four  imple- 
ments which  I  show  you  on  this  card?— Yea. 
Were  these  recovered?— I  did  not  recover  these. 
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ieka  Pyper  Suppose  somebody  with  a  J  nd  covered  with  coal  dust  gripped 
this  new  hammer,  would  ;  jh  xpect  that  the  clean  hammer 
would  become  eiactly  like  that  alter  a  little  use? — It  might. 

Do  you  persist  at  all  that  there  has  been  obvious  scraping? — 
I  cannot  say  what  it  has  been.  I  simply  say  there  has  been 
Bome  rubbing.  Whether  it  has  been  tear  and  wear  I  do  not 
know. 

You  mean  rubbing  at  the  lower  part  ? — Yes. 

But  there  is  nothing  like  scraping  at  the  other  part? — You 
call  it  the  upper  part. 

(The  hammers  were  handed  to  the  jury  for  inspection.) 

You  said  at  the  end  of  your  examination — I  do  not  know 
why  you  emphasi.«ed  it — that  it  took  seven  and  a  half  minutes' 
walking  to  go  from  the  door  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  to  a 
Subway  station.  Which  Subway  station? — ^I'he  station  in  South 
Woodside  Road. 

Is  that  by  Kelvinbridge  ? — By  West  Princes  Street.  It  is 
near  Kelvinbridge,  and  is  called  the  Kelvinbridge  station. 

Was  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  have  committed  this 
crime  seen  at  the  Kelvinbridge  station,  or  reported  to  have 
been  seen  there? — Yes. 

Somebody  answering  to  the  description? — Yes. 

At  what  hour? — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  take  the  statement 
from  the  person  who  spoke  to  that. 

At  what  hour  do  you  take  it  that  this  crime  was  committed? 
— It  must  have  been  between  7  and  7.13,  or  between  7  and 
7.30. 

So  a  direct  run  by  the  murderer — if  it  was  he — on  the  route 
you  h.ave  mentioned  should  have  brought  him  up  there,  I 
suppose,  by  something  about  twenty  minutes  past  seven? — 
Yes. 

A  walk  would  have  taken  him  there  just  after  twenty 
minutes  past  seven? — Yes. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you ;  was  any- 
body seen  running  in  the  direction  you  have  spoken  of? — The 
girl  Barrowman  described  that  the  man  was  running  west  along 
West  Princes  Street. 

How  far? — As  far  as  West  Cumberland  Street  she  took  notice 
of  him,  she  said. 

I  mean,  he  did  not  run  straight  along  to  this  Subway,  but 
turntd  to  the  left  along  West  Cumberland  Street? — Yes. 

Was  anybody  else  seen  running  along  there? — A  Miss  Brown 
speaks  to  two  men  running  along  this  direction. 

That  is  two  other  men  entirely  separate? — ^They  were  two 
together. 

1  mean,  they  were  not  Slater;  they  were  not  the  man 
who  went  down  West  Cumberland  Street? — Well,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  or  not :  you  will  get  that  from  the 
witnesses. 
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E/idencc  for  Prosecution. 

At  any  rate,  running  straight  down  in  the  direction  of  the  John 

Subway,  there  were  two  men  seen  running?— Yes,  Miss  Urcwn 

Boeaks  to  that.  .     ,  _,„ 

^And   then   Barrowman   says  there  was   a   single  man/ee'i 

running,  who  turned  to  his  left  down  West  Cumberland  Street  1 

Yes 

Anii  was  that  at  or  about  the  same  time— both  of  them'- 
Well,  near  the  same  time. 

Is  Miss  Brown  coming  1 — She  is  here  to-day. 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocaib— Were  there  a  number 

of   men   who    were  clean  shaven    in    the  Court-house  at  New 

York?— Oh,  quite  a  number.  .      r.    *    i 

Were  there  a  number  of  clean-shaven  men   m  the  Central 

Office  in  Glasgow  ?—There  we-e. 

Were  all  the  men  different— j.st  ordinary  types  of  men  that 
you  see  in  the  streets?— That  is  so.  ,    ,     .     ^. 

Did  either  of  the  girls  ever  point  to  anybody  m  the  room, 
either  in  New  York  or  in  the  Central  Office,  except  Slater  1— 
Except  the  one  man,  no.  .    j       i  „« 

Did  they  ever  hesitate  between  him  and  somebody  elsel— 

Never. 

Do  vou  recollect  that  the  girl  Barrowman  in  your  presence 
was  asked  the  question  in  New  York,  "  Do  you  see  the  man 
here  you  saw  that  night?"  and  then  the  accused  .s  agent  sa.d, 
"  I  think  she  ought  to  be  asxvcd  to  describe  him     1— Yes. 

And  then  she  described  him?— She  described  him.       _ 

And  then  do  vou  recollect  the  Commissioner  said,  Is  the 
man  in  this  room  among  all  these  men  here  that  you  saw 
that  night"?  and  Barrowman  answered,  "That  man  here  is 
very  like  him  "?— These  are  her  words. 

And  then  do  you  recollect  that  the  accuseds  agent,  Mr. 
Mil.er,  said    '' The  man  here  is  something  like  hinj     ?— i^^s. 

And  Mr.    Fox        r  the  Crown,   said,   "  She   said  very   like 

him  "  ? — Y'es.  .  ,  „  •  j    <.  rr«» 

And  is  it  not  t,'e  fact  that  the  girl  Barrowman  said,      He 

is  very  like  him "  ? — ^Yes.  ■         ur       -a 

And   then    do    you   recollect   the   witness   saying,      1    said, 

'  something  like  him  '   the  first  time,    and  then   *  very   like 

after  I  had  said 'something  like  him'"?— Yes. 

Now,  did  she  take  a  careful  look  at  the  man t— She  did. 
It  was  not  a  mere  casual  glance?— No.  ^     j    „ 

She  locked  carefully  at  him?-YeR,  he  was  ask»d  to  stand  up^ 
And  wh'  1  she  had  loo'jed  carefully  at  him  d-J  she  then  say 

he  was  ver     like  him? — Teg.      ,      „         .    .  .j     .<  tj„:_4 

And  then  do  vou  recollect  the  Commissioner  «aid.      Point 

the  man  out."  and  did  she  point  him  out t— She  pointed  him 

out.  . 

Without  hesitation?— Without  hwitfttion. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

J«Ab  Pyper       Now,  do  you  say  the  same  of  the  witness  Helen  Lambie. 
that  she  never  hesitated  between  this  man  and  anybody  else?-- 

Never. 

Did  you  see  anythintj  in  his  gait  apart  from  the  way  m 
which  ho  turned  in  his  left  toe  ;  did  you  see  anything  m  his 
gait  when  he  moved  along  which  is  peculiar  1— He  puts  his 
shoulders  forward  as  he  steps  alon<r  in  a  rocking  gait,  slig»t  y. 

Suppose  vou  saw  him  walking,  takinz  both  this  rolling 
movement  vou  have  described  and  this  turn  of  his  left  foot, 
woiiid  that  strike  vou  as  peculi^-  ?— Putting  everything 
together  it  is  noticeable,  I    should  - ;   it   is  observable  if 

you  were  looking  at  the  person  n:  ./. 

And  with  such  light  as  vou  sav  _.id  the  distance  from  the 
room  out  to  the  Etair,  would  there  be  sufficient  opportunity 
for  Mie  girl  to  see  his  way  of  walking)— \es,  if  she  looked 
to  see — if  she  was  Iwking  at  his  feet. 

Or  his  shoulders?— Yes.  ,    ,,  j 

Did  you  hear  her  say  in  New  York  that  the  man  held  down 
his  head  as  he  came  out? — Yes. 

By  the  CorRT— Did  you  recover  Slater's  luggage  from  the 
bnat  ?— No,  we  recovere<"l  it  from  the  Government  stores  in  New 

York — sealed.  ...  ,  .. 

You  do  not  know  where  the  box  containing  the  coat  and  the 
hammer  was  during  the  voyaire— whether  it  was  down  in  the 
hoM  or  wlietlier  it  was  under  Slater's  control?— It  was  down 
in  tlie  hold,  and  Mr.  Warnock  had  the  keys  of  all  the  boxes. 

Do  you  know  whether,  at  the  time  that  tiie  warrant  was  issued 
for  Siiitor's  apprehension,  it  was  known  that  the  diamond 
brooch  which  lie  h;ul  pawned  was  not  the  same  as  that  which 
was  amissing?— It  was  known  from  the  very  start  that  it  was 
not  tlie  same. 

A  ■  Adam»       Abthuh  Mont.\oue  Aoams,  examined  by  the  Lonn  Advocatb— ■ 
I  live  at  51   West  Princes  Street,   Glasgow.        It  is  called  14 
Queen's  Terr.ice.       It  is  nest  door  to  No.  15,  Miss  Gilchrist  8 
house,  immediatelv  to  the  west.       My  house  is  on  the  ground 
floor.        It  is  entered  by   a  front  door  up  six  steps  from  the 
pavement.       Mv  door  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  door  of  the 
closemouth   leading   to   Miss   Gilchrist's  house.        Her   dining- 
room  is  just  over  my  dininc-room.       I  knew  Miss  Gilchrist 
as  a  neiehlwur  onlv.       I  did  not  visit.       My  mother  and  five 
sisters  live  in  the  same  house  with  me.       On  Monday  night, 
21st  DecpinluT  last,  I  was  in  my  house  after  six  o'clock.     About 
seven  o'clock  I  was  sitting  in"  the  dining-room  with   my  two 
sisters,  Laura  and  Howena.       When  I  was  sitting  there  I  heard 
a  sound  like  a  thud,  and  three  distinct  knocks,  as  if  wanting 
a=oiKt:irc<>     un    ."xbove   in   Miss   Gilchrist's   dining-room.        My 
sister  Laura  drew  my  attention  to  it. 
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Did  she  suggest  that  you  should  go  up  and  see  if  anything  a.  H.  Adami 
was  wrong?— She  sent  me  up  instantly.      The  door  at  the  close- 
mouth  was  ajar.       I  did  not  require  to  riii,';  it  was  open.       I 
went  right  upstairs  to  Miss  Gilchri.st's  door.       I  rang  the  bdl 
three  times  for  certain.       I  rang  it  hard— rude  rings.       Her 
house  door  was  apparently  locked.        There   is   a   glass  panel 
on  each  side  of  the  door.        Looking  through  it  I   could   see 
quite  distinctly  that  the  lobby  gas  was  lit.       I  listened  for  any 
sounds  inside' the  house.       After  I  had  been  standing  at  the 
door  for  half  a  minute  or  so  I  heard  what  I  thought  was  the 
servant  breaking  sticks  in  the  kitchen  ;   I  could  not  say  what 
it  was  ;  that  was  only  my  surmise.       It  seemed  as  if  it  was 
some  one  chopping  sticks— not  heavy  blows.       At  that  time  I 
did  not  know  whether  Miss  Gilchrist's  maid-servant   was  out 
or  not;   I  imagined  that  she  was  in.       I  know  her  by  sight 
quite  well.     I  waited  fully  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half 
at  the  door. 

Did    you   hear    any   further   sound?— I    just   heard   what   I 
thought  was  the  girl  breaking  sticks. 
.Afterwards? — While  I  was  at  tlie  door. 

But  did  you  hear  it  going  on  and  then  stopping,  and  then 
re'^uming  again,  or  was  it  continuous? — I  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  girl  was  doing  up  her  kitchen,  and  that  she  was  not 
piling  to  open  the  door.  I  could  not  really  properly  explain 
it.  ""  After  waiting  for  a  minute  or  two  I  went  downstairs 
again  and  entered  my  own  house.  I  left  the  door  at  the  close- 
URiat!>  ajar  just  as  I  had  found  it.  I  «ent  into  the  diniiig- 
rooai  again  I  told  my  sisters  the  house  was  all  lit  up,  and 
i  (lii^  not  think  there  was  anything  wrong  ;  1  thought  it  was 
t' - 


My  si.ster  Laura  "thought  otherwise.        She  made 
again.       She  thought  there  must  be  something 


..ithout  sitting  down  o'r  waiting  any  time  I  returned 
u:is.  -,  t,  Miss  Gilchrist's  door.  I  gave  the  door  bell  an 
h.-^'A-ivy  good  pull.  I  did  not  hear  any  sound  the  second  time. 
I  stood",  after  pulling  the  bell ;  I  had  my  hand  on  the  door 
bell  when  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  close.  This  was  the  servant 
girl,  Helen  Lambie.  When  the  girl  camo  up  I  told  her  I 
thoiight  there  was  something  wrong,  or  something  seriously 
wroiiL'  :  I  cannot  give  vou  the  exact  words.  She  told  me  that 
it  wa<  the  pulleys  in  the  kitchen  that  I  had  heard. 

Did  the  girl  put  two  kevs  into  the  locks  and  open  the  doorsi 
—She  opened  th ;  door,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  there  were 
two  kevs  or  not.  I  was  standin?  at  the  back  of  her.  I  said 
I  would  wait.       She  opened  the  door. 

Will  vou  now  tell  us  what  happened  in  your  own  words? — 
Well,  there  is  a  bedroom  over  there  (pointing  to  the  right); 
say.  that  is  the  bedroom,  and  there  is  the  drnwinsr-room, 
this  is  the  door  where  I  am  standing  now.       The  dining-room 
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is  on  the  left  liuiid  side,  and  then  there  is  an  old-fashioned 
grandfather's  clock  between  that,  and  just  over  on  that  side 
is  the  kitchen.  I  stood  at  the  door  on  the  threshold,  half  in 
and  half  out,  and  just  wlien  the  frirl  had  got  past  the  clock  to  go 
into  the  kitchen  a  well-dressed  man  appeared.  I  did  not 
suspect  him,  and  she  said  nothing,  and  he  came  up  to  me 
quite  pleasantly.  I  did  not  suspect  anything  wrong  for  a 
minute.  I  thought  the  man  was  going  to  speak  to  me,  till 
he  got  past  me,  and  then  1  suspcctwl  something  wrong,  and 
by  that  time  the  girl  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  put  the  gas  up, 
and  said  it  was  all  right,  meaning  her  pulleys.  I  said, 
"  Where  is  your  mistress?  "  and  she  went  into  the  dining-room. 
She  said,  "  Oh,  come  here  " ;  I  just  went  in  and  saw  this 
horrible  spectacle,  and  I  said,  "  Go  to  the  closemouth  and 
stand  there  till  I  come  back."  I  went  down  to  St.  George's 
Road,  and  I  could  see  no  people  there,  but  I  could  see  up  to 
Park  Road,  and  could  see  people  in  the  distance,  and  I  made 
after  him  as  hard  as  I  could  eo,  but  it  was  no  use. 

Did  you  see  the  man  go  downst  rs?— I  saw  the  man  walk 
quite  coollv  till  he  got  up  to  me,  and  then  he  -went  down 
quirklv,  like  greased  lichtning,  and  that  aroused  my  suspicions. 
He  walked  coollv  till  he  prot  past  me,  and  then  he  went  down 
quickly  and  bp.n'jred  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  close.  I  heard 
him  eoing  rapidly  down  the  stair. 

Will  von  describe  the  man  you  saw  to  the  best  of  your 
abilitv?— Well,  it  was  a  passinjr  view  I  got  of  him.  He  was 
a  man  a  little  taller  than  me,  a  little  broader  in  the  shoulders; 
not  a  well-built  man,  but  well  feat\irrd  and  clean  shaven, 
and  I  cannot  exactly  swear  to  his  moustache,  but  if  he 
had  anv  it  was  very  little.  He  was  rather  a  commercial 
traveller's  tvpe  or  perhaps  a  clerk,  and  1  did  r.nt  know  but 
what  he  mitrht  be  some  of  her  friends.  He  had  on  dark 
trousers  and  a  light  overcoat ;  whethor  it  was  fawn  or  grey  I 
could  not  really  say.  I  do  not  recollect  what  sort  of  hat  he 
had  ;  I  am  not  sure  on  that  point.  He  seemed  gentlemanly 
and  well  dressed.  He  had  nothins  in  his  hand  so  far  as  I 
could  tell.  I  did  not  notice  anything  about  his  way  of  walking 
at  all. 

Did  you  see  him  at  all  after  he  passed  you ;  did  you  look 
rotmd  to  see  him  disappear  down  the  stairs  1—1  got  a  good 
view;  I  saw  him  run  down  tlie  stair,  but  lie  was  too  quick 
for  me.  I  mean  he  darted  down  immediately  he  had  passed 
me. 

By  the  Court — He  left  the  hn\ise  door  open. 

Examination  coutir^'ied — Could  you  tell  he  was  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  larsre  bedroom?— Yes,  now  that  I  know 
T^'here  the  bedroom  i?;  T  just  took  a  look  into  the  dinintr-room 
before  I   went  down  the   stairs.      I  saw   Miss  Gilchrist  lying 
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covered  up  with  a  rug,  with  her  feet  towards  the  door  and  her  A.  ■. 
head  towards  the  fireplace,  but  I  did  not  touch  her;  I  thought 
my  best  phin  was  to  make  after  the  man  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  I  failed  to  get  on  his  track  I  came  back  to 
tlic  house.  I  then  found  the  servant  and  a  constable  in  it. 
The  constable  and  I  entered  the  dining-room  together.  We 
uncovered  the  body  and  found  she  hiX..  been  battered  to  death, 
but  she  was  breathing — just  breathing.  I  went  for  Dr.  Adams 
as  hard  as  I  could  go.  I  brought  another  constable,  and  ji 
'phoned  to  the  police  oflSce.  I  myself  waited  in  the  house  for 
the  police;  1  waited  there  till  eleven  o'clock.  I  had  not  on 
my  spectacle^;  at  the  time. 

Did  you  fi'fm  any  sort  of  idea  about  the  age  of  the  ma.n1 — 
Well,  I  said  in  my  deposition  hs  was  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty,  I  thought.  I  did  not  hear  any  sound  as  of  Miss 
Gilchrist's  bi-ll  being  rung  that  night.  I  noticed  her  bell  being 
rung,  but  I  did  not  notice  it  that  night.  I  might  miss  that. 
I  was  occupied  at  the  time  in  the  dining-room.  I  was  tieing 
up  a  parcel  for  a  young  lady  to  send  away  some  groceries. 
1  do  not  always  notice  when  her  bell  is  rung.  I  did  not  see 
the  girl  go  out  for  a  newspaper ;  I  got  the  girl  in  the  close.  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
house  except  Miss  Gilchrist ;  I  know  that  there  were  just  her 
and  a  maid  living  there— that  there  were  just  the  two  of  them. 
I  went  to  America  with  Warnock  and  Pypcr,  and  with  the 
two  female  witnesses  Lambie  and  Barrowman.  W^hen  I  arrived 
there  I  recollect  that  before  going  to  the  Court-house  I  was 
shown  a  photograph  in  Mr.  Fox's  oflSce.  That  was  a  newspaper 
cutting. 

Was  it  a  good  photograph  or  a  bad  one  as  far  as  you  could 
judge? — I  really  could  not  judge  from  the  photograph  at  all. 
When  we  were  being  examined  we  were  all  together  in  the 
Commissioner's  room  in  New  York.  There  were  a  numb'^r  of 
people  in  the  room.  I  did  not  see  Slater  come  into  the  room. 
He  was  in  the  room  before  I  camo  in.  When  he  came  in  I 
was  standing  up  against  the  wall.  There  were  a  niimber  of 
men  in  the  room.  I  think  I  sat  on  a  chair  when  I  was  being 
examined.  I  was  asked  to  point  out  among  the  men  present 
the  man  that  I  had  seen  that  night.  I  pointed  out  Slater,  but 
1  did  not  say  that  he  was  the  man.  I  said  he  closely  resembled 
the  man.  Slater  was  the  only  man  1  did  point  out  as  closely 
resembling  him. 

Had   you    any   diflBculty   between  him   and   the   other   men 
there? — The  general  appea  ^nce  of  the  man  was  all  I  went  by. 
Was  he  the  only  man  amongst  all  the  men  you  pointed  out  1 — 
Yes,  as  resembling  the  man  that  came  out  of  that  house. 

From  what  was  it  that  you  judged  that  he  was  like  the  man 
or  resembled  the  mar.  you  saw? — His  general  appearance. 
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.  m.  Adam*  Did  you  notice  if  there  were  other  clean-Bhaven  men  there!— 
Oh,  there  were  all  sorts  of  men.  The  room  was  pretty  tuli; 
there  were  a  good  few  people  there. 

\V«s  he  handcuffed,  or  was  there  anything  distinctive  about 

his     appearance  1—1     thought     he     had     rather     a     superior 

appearance.  ...  *   „.  « 

By  the  Court— There  was  nothing  to  mark  him  out  as  a 

prisoner.     He  was  just  sitting  twiddling  his  thumbs  like  that. 

Ksamiiation  continue<l— I  came  home  from  America  after 
being  examined  in  New  York.  I  was  examined  twice  in  ^ew 
York,  on  two  successive  days,  but  on  the  second  day  there  was 
nothing  asked  hardly;  it  was  only  a  word  or  two.  The  hrst 
day  was  the  day  of  examination  for  identihcation  After  1 
came  back  to  this  country  I  saw  Slater  again  m  the  Central 
Police  Office.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  date,  but  it  was  in  February 
some  time.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  do/en  men  any 
vav— perhaps  more— in  the  room  at  the  Central  Police  Ottice. 
I  pointed  out  Slater  again.  I  said  of  him  in  the  Central  Police 
Office  the  same  as  I  said  in  New  York.  I  had  no  difficulty  m 
pointing  him  out  from  all  the  other  men  in  the  room  in  Gla.sgow, 
as  in  New  York.     1  did  not  hesitate  between  him  and  somebody 

*  And  was  it  again  just  from  your  general  recollection  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  man  J — That  is  so. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  MCi.cre— In  New  YorK  you  were  all 
together  in  a  room 'while  the  depositions  were  made  before  the 
Commissioner]— Yes.  ,      ,,  •       .    •   ,    t»,„ 

And  you  were  taken  successively  on  to  this  chair  (—ine 
second  day  I  was  examined ;  the  first  day  I  had  nothing  to  say 
at  all ;  it  was  the  second  day,  as  far  as  I  remember,  that  I  was 

ARK  Ptl 

Were  you  not  examined  on  the  26th  of  January  t— I  could 
not  give  the  exact  date.  ,,      ,  ,  •      . 

Was  it  the  day  after  your  arrival?— No,  I  was  not  examined 
that  day;  it  must  have  been  the  following  day,   as  far  as  I 

can  tell  you.  j   ..       *i. 

Were  you  present  when  the  girl  Barrowman  and  the  other 
girl  Lambie  made  their  statements  in  America  ?— Yes. 

And  they  made  tl.eir  statements  before  you  did?— Yes. 

And,  of  course,  both  Lambie  and  Barrowman  had  indicated 
that  Slater  was  very  like  the  man  before  you  went  on  to  the 
witness  stand  to  give  vour  statement?— Yes. 

And  vou  knew  precisely  whore  the  man  in  question  was 
sitting  when  you  went  on  to  the  chair?— Yes,  I  admit  that. 

So  that  when  he  was  shown  u,  you  in  America  he  was  not 
placed  amone  a  lot  of  other  men  of  the  same  appearance?— 
There  was  Slater,  and  then  came  Mr.  Goodhart  and  Mr.  Miller, 
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but  I  knew  who  Mr.   Miller  was,  because  he  ask    1  me  if  my  A.  ■. 
name  was  Adams,  and  if  I  was  a  Crown  witness,  and  I  said 
yes.  J 

Sitting  in  a  row  there  was  Mr.  Miller,  that  was  Slaters 
counsel  or  agent  in  America? — I  suppose  they  are  both  his 
agents. 

And  then  Goodhart  had  something  to  do  with  the  case 
also  {—Yes,  he  hud  got  to  do  with  it,  but  Mr.  Miller  was 
pleading. 

Mr.  Miller  was  pleading,  and  Mr.  Goodhart  w^  telling  him 
what  to  plead  • — 1  suppose  so. 

And  i^later  was  then     -1  suppose  that  is  the  way  of  it. 
And  Slater  had  been  pointed  out  twice  already  before  you 
proceeded  to  give  your  evidence? — That  is  bo. 

And  even  after  all  you  have  heard  you  do  not  give  an 
absolutely  confident  opinion  th:<t  that  was  the  man? — No,  it 
is  too  serious  n  charge  for  me  "o  say  from  a  passing  glance. 

Do  you  say  you  had  a  passing  glance? — Well,  you  know 
the  time  it  takes  for  a  man  to  <  >me  from  a  room. 

You  identified  him  as  a  clean-shaven  man? — I  meant  from 
here  (indicating  the  upper  lip) ;  but  there  was  very  little  on  it. 
Did  you  not  say  clean  shaven? — If  he  had  a  moustache  he 
had  not  any  more' than  I  have  got,  and  that  is  not  much. 
You  are  not  clean  shaven? — Well,  very  near  it. 
1  see  in  America  you  were  asked,  "  What  did  his  face  look 
like?"'  and  you  said,  "Just  an  ordinary  face,  a  sharp-featured 
man,  nothing  special  about  him,  clean  shaven"? — Yes. 
That  is  what  you  mean  still? — Yes. 

Then  the  agent  asked  you,  and  you  said  he  had  a  hat  on 
you  said,  "  I  think  it  was  a  hat,  I  do  not  say  he  had,  but 
think  so  "  ? — Y'es,  I  said  it  was  not  a  cap ;  I  wanted  to  explai 
to  him  that  I  could  not  be  sure  on  that  point. 

Was  it  a  bowler  hat,  or  do  you  mean  you  do  noi  know  what 
it  was? — I  have  said  I  am  not  sure  on  that  point;  J  .navu  said 
that  all  along. 

You  would  not  identify  it  as  a  Donega.       t? — No,  i    'id  not 
know  what  a  Donegal  hat  was  until  I  was  told  about  it. 
You  have  heard  about  that  now? — Yes,  plenty. 
Do  you  know  now  what  a  Donegal  hat  is? — Yes. 
Well,  it  was  not  that?— No;  of  course,  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  hat. 

Then  I  think  you  were  asked,  "  Did  you  notice  anything 
remarkable  about  his  gait  and  walk?"  and  you  said,  "No,  I 
thought  he  walked  like  a  commercial  traveller"? — No,  I  said 
I  tlunight  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  commercial  traveller. 

And  then  you  were  asked  "  An  ordinary  walk?  "  and  you  said 
"  Just  an  ordinary  walk  "? — As  far  as  I  could  tell. 

At  the  time  you  went  to  this  door,  the  door  was  opened  by 
Lambie,  who  had  the  keys? — ^Yes. 
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A.  U.  Adams  Now,  did  you  stand  upon  the  mat  outsidet — No,  I  stood  over 
the  threshold  of  the  door. 

Where  did  Lambie  go? — Lambie  made  straight  for  the 
kitchen. 

Now,  when  the  door  was  opened  the  first  time  was  anybody 
in  the  halU— No. 

I  think  1  heard  you  say  that  Lambie  had  got  along  as  tar 
as  the  clock  on  her  %\ay  to  the  kitchen  before  a  man  appeared? 
— That  is  so. 

Then,  would  it  be  incorrect  for  Lambie  to  say  she  was  at 
the  door  when  the  man  passed  her? — Well,  I  think  so,  but  I 
think  the  girl  was  excited. 

That  is  not  in  accordance  with  your  recollection? — No,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  recollection. 

At  the  time  the  man  passed  you  where  was  Lambie? — She 
was  in  the  hall. 

By  the  clock,  you  mean? — No,  the  man  passed,  and  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  just  came  out  and  told  mo  it  was 
all  right.  I  took  that  to  mean  that  it  was  the  pulleys  in  the 
kitchen. 

Where  was  the  man  who  had  come  out  of  the  room  when 
Lambie  came  back  and  said  to  you,  "  It's  all  right  "?— He  was 
down  the  stair. 

Had  Lambie  gone  into  the  kitchen  by  the  time  the  man 
passed  you? — No,  I  think  the  man  had  passed  me  before  she 
went  into  the  kitchen,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

And  then,  as  I  understand,  if  you  stood  at  the  door  the  man 
was  walking  towards  the  door  from  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
hall?— Yes. 

And  Lambie  was  going  towards  the  left  hand  comer  to  get 
into  the  kitchen? — Yes. 

Past  a  clock  halfway  down? — ^Yes. 

You  said  you  had  a  passing  glance  at  the  man  as  he  went 
past  you? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  anything  special  about  his  nose? — No. 

It  did  not  attract  your  attention  ? — No. 

His  walk  did  not  attract  youi  attention? — No,  but  his  dress 
did. 

But  not  the  hat? — No. 

And  not  the  boots ;  you  did  not  see  them? — No. 

Wliat  kind  of  trousers  had  hot— They  were  dark. 

And  a  light  coat? — Yes. 

You  said  that  the  coat  was  either  fawn  or  grey ;  are  you 
definite  about  its  colour? — No,  it  was  a  light  coat. 

That  is  all  you  know? — That  is  all. 

How  far  had  the  man  got  down  the  stair  before  you  started 
going  down  after  him?— I  had  just  time  to  go  into  the  room — 
I  looked  into  the  room,  and  the  girl  said,  "  Oh,  you  go  down 
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the  stairs  as  quick  as  you  can,"  and  I  went  down  the  steps,  A. 
and  nearly  fell  down.  u  u    •-  ♦i.» 

Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  how  long  you  would  be  in  the 
house  after  the  man  passed  you  at  the  door  before  you  started 
after  him?— Not  more  than  half  a  minute.         ,  ,.  ,      .      , 

Did  you  say  that  he  went  down  like  greased  lightning  I— 

Yes 

You  mean  that  he  went  down  as  fast  as  he  could?— Yes. 

And  you  thought  at  that  time  that  he  was  anxious  to  get 
awav  as  fast  as  possible?- 1  knew  he  was  a  thief  then. 

When  you  went  into  the  dining-room  Miss  Gilchnst  was  lying 
on  her  back?— Yes,  but  I  did  not  uncover  her  at  all  the  lirst 

time.  ,  ,  .  ,    _ 

What  had  she  over  her?— She  ha  .  a  big  rug  over  her. 
She  was  Iving  on  the  top  of  the  hearth  rug,  with  her  head 

rather  towards  the  fire?— Yes,  and  with  her  feet  towards  the 

door. 

In  a  diagonal  positir"? — Yes. 

There  was  a  lot  of  blood  about  her,  as  you  saw  afterwards  I 

^— Yes 

The  other  rug  that  had  been  produced  was  laid  on  the  top 

of  her? — Yes.  ,     ,    ,      ,    •        -j         »     v«. 

Do  you  remember  whether  it  had  the  hairy  side  upT— Kes, 

the  hairv  side  was  up.  .    .     ,  j    «    v 

And  the  other  side  was  on  the  top  of  the  lady  T— Yes. 

Did  vou  notice  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  blood  on  tne 
hair  al'so  of  that  rug?— No,  I  did  not  observe  that.  It  nearly 
made  me  sick. 

You  did  not  look   at  it  much?— No. 

From  where  you  were  when  the  man  came  out  do  you 
think  you  were  in  a  better  position  to  observe  the  man  than 

Hulen  Lambie? — Yes.  .    „     ,      j  v-_      ti» 

Why  do  yon  say  so?— Because  1  practically  faced  him      He 

did  not  cross  the  hall,  but  walked  quite  coolly  as  if  the  house 

belonged  to  him.  ,      ,    „ 

Lambie  in  the  meantime  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 

near  the  clock? — Yes.  ,        ,   ,,  _i.     •*„  «» 

,.,  say  decidedly  that  you  had  n.  better  opportunity  of 
seeing  him?— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

At  this  time,  1  understand,  it  was  your  sister.  Miss  Laura 
Adams,  who  asked  you  t«  go  upstairs? — Yes. 

Was  Mrs.  Liddell  also  in  the  house  at  the  time?— Yes. 

How  long  had  she  been  in?— She  came  in  at  five  minutes 
to  seven  with  my  mother.       The  whole  thing  was  done  by  ten 

minutes  past  seven.  ,„    , ,  i      <   * 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocaw— Would  a  couple  of  stept 
or  so  take  Helen  Lambie  in  so  far  as  you  saw  her?— hhe  was 
further  in  than  that. 
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A.  H.  Adamt  How  many  steps  was  she  inl — Eight  or  ten  I  would  say — 
perhaps  a  little  more— between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining- 
room. 

How  many  steps  would  she  be  in  at  the  time  when  the 
man  appeared? — She  was  just  going  to  enter  the  kitchen. 

Did  she  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man? — Yes,  she 
saw  the  man,  because  she  stood  and  stared  and  did  not  open 
her  mouth. 

When  he  passed  her? — Yes,  she  had  a  good  enough  view  of 
the  man. 

She  turned  round? — Yes,  she  stood  and  looked,  and  never 
said  a  word. 

Was  she  plainly  taken  aback?— Yes,  thoroughly.  That  ii 
my  impression. 

And  excited? — I  think  so. 

You  saw  her  turn  round? — Yes,  she  turned  round  and  stood. 

Was  the  man  in  your  view  until  he  disappeared  down  the 
stair? — Yes,  till  he  got  past  me. 

Did  you  turn  round  a  little,  too? — Yes. 

Is  the  prisoner  the  man  you  saw  in  New  York  and  the 
Central  Police  Station? — I  would  not  like  to  swear  to  it.  I 
am  a  little  near-sighted. 

Gx>  nearer  to  him  and  say  whether  he  is  the  man  you  saw 
in  New  York  and  the  Central  Police  Office? — Yes,  tha't  is  the 
man. 

He  is  the  man  that  you  think  resembled  the  man  that  you 
saw? — Yes,  closely. 

By  the  Court— What  kind  of  light  was  there  in  the  lobby  t 
— It  was  well  lit.  There  was  an  ordinary  lamp  with,  I  think, 
a  blue  trla.ss,  but  I  could  not  be  positive.  It  is  a  nice  hall 
lamp.       The  house  is  well  furnished. 

It  was  fully  lit?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  light  from  the  rooms,  the  doors  of  which 
were  open,  as  well  as  from  the  lobby  lamp? — The  only  light 
I  could  see  was  from  the  dining-room. 

Did  it  throw  any  lisjlit  into  the  lobby? — The  lobby  light 
there  was  the  light  above. 

When  you  sr.w  the  man  was  his  head  up  or  down  ;  was 
there  anything  noticeable  about  that? — It  might  be  slightly 
down,  but  very  little. 

It  did  not  attract  your  attention? — No,  I  was  thoroughly 
off  my  guard. 

Was  he  dark  or  fair? — Dark. 

He  had  a  hat  on? — I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

Had  he  a  covering  on  his  head  or  not? — I  am  not  certain. 

Had  he  his  coat  collar  turned  up  or  down  ? — Just  ordinary, 
I  think,  so  far  as  I  eould  tell.  His  dress  put  me  thoroughly 
off — I  thought  he  was  a  visitor. 
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Till  he  came  up  to  you,  you  did  not  pay  the  special  attention  A.  ■.  AdMM 
that  you    would   have   done   if  you  had  thought  there   wai 
anything  suspicious ?— That   is  so.  ,     ,    ,     .  u-        u„» 

Then  when  he  passed  you  and  ran,  you  looked  at  him  also? 

By  that  time  you  could  only  see  his  back? — Yes,  that  is  all 

Ts  it  your  evidence  that  what  Helen  Lambie  saw  ^"uW  ^j 
a  side  view,  whereas  you  had  a  front  view  of  the  man  I— I  had 
a  front  view,  and  she  got  a  good  side  view. 

But  you  had  a  front  view  only  at  the  time  when  your  atten- 
tion was  not  drawn  specially  to  him  from  any  idea  of  wrong- 
doing 1 — Yee. 

Laura  Emma  Adams,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatb— 1  livo  Lauw  Adams 
with  my  brother,  the  last  witness,  at  51  West  Princes  Street 
Our  dining-room    is  immediately    below    Miss  Gilchrist  a.        1 
knew  Miss"  Gilchrist  as  a  neighbour.  .,  ^  .    ,    . 

By  the  Court— 1  had  never  been  in  Miss  Gilchrist  s  house. 

Examination  cor.tinued— I  came  into  our  own  house  about 
ten  minutes  to  seven  on  the  evening  of  21st  December  last 
I  went  to  my  own  room  and  then  into  the  dining-room,  which 
was  immediately  below  Miss  Gilchrist's  dining-room.  1  was 
rea.  ng  the  paper  in  the  dining-room  about  seven  o  clock  1 
heard  a  noise  from  above,  then  a  very  heavy  fall,  and  then 
three  sharp  knocks.  I  looked  up  and  said  to  my  brother, 
'Miss  Gilchrist  evidently  wants  something."  I  connected 
the  three  sharp  knocks  with  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  because 
at  one  time  we  said  that  if  she  wanted  anything  she  was  to 
knock,  and  some  of  us  would  go  up.  My  brother  instantly 
went  upstairs.  He  came  back  in  two  or  three  minutes  and 
told  me  ho  had  rung  the  bell  two  or  three  times,  but  he  thought 
there  was  nothing  wrong,  because  the  house  was  lit  up,  and 
he  heard  the  girl  cracking  sticks.  I  said  to  him,  "  That  i» 
not  cracking  sticks,"  and  he  said,  "If  it  will  please  you,  I 
will  go  up  again."  When  my  brother  was  upstairs  I  heard 
something  going  on,  but  not  so  distinct  as  the  knocks.  I 
could  not  say  what  the  noise  1  heard  resembled.  It  was  very 
unusual.     I  advised  my  brother  to  go  up  again,  and  he  went 

instantly.  .         ,        ,., 

Two  or  three  minutes  after  he  went  up  again,  what  did  you 
hear?— I  heard  nothing  until  I  heard  a  rush  down  the  stair. 
When  I  heard  the  rush  I  said  to  my  sister,  "  Something  is 
wrong,"  and  we  went  to  look  out.  One  of  us  went  to  the 
window  and  the  other  flew  to  the  door.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  I  saw  the  maid  wringing  her  hands.  I  could  then 
see  something  was  wrong,  and  I  went  to  the  door.  I  went 
upstairs   immediately  afterwards.     There   was  not   a  soul  m 
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Uupa  AdMTS  the  house  when  I  went  up.     I  had  to  get  the  key  from  the  maid 
and  open  the  door. 

Was  the  pound  that  of  some  one  rushing  down  the  stairst — 
We  c  uld  hear  the  feet.  It  must  have  been  my  brother  and 
the  maid,  and  probably  some  one  else.  It  was  a  rush  of  feet 
(I^wn  the  stairs. 


R.  Uddell 


Mrs.  RowBNA  Adams  or  Liddkll,  examined  by  the  Lord 
Advocatb — I  am  a  sister  of  the  last  witness,  and  1  reside  at 
63  Elnibank  Street,  Glasgow.  On  Monday,  21st  December 
last,  I  v;ent  along  with  my  mother  to  her  house  at  H  Queen's 
Terrace.  I  reached  the  house  from  the  St.  George's  Road 
direction  about  five  minutes  to  seven.  My  mother  is  an  old 
lady.  Before  I  reached  the  door  of  the  house  I  saw  a  dark 
forni  leaning  against  the  railing,  just  under  my|  mother's 
dining-room  window.  I  only  saw  a  dark  form,  but,  as  I 
approached,  I  looked  at  the  face  of  the  man  who  was  standing 
there.  I  gave  a  good  stare — almost  a  rude  stare — and  I  took 
in  the  face  entirely,  except  that  1  did  not  see  his  eyes.  Ho 
had  a  long  nose,  with  a  most  peculiar  dip  from  here  (pointing 
to  the  bridge  of  the  nose).  You  would  not  see  that  dip 
amongst  thiasands.  He  had  a  very  clear  complexion;  not 
sallow  nor  a  white  pallor,  but  something  of  an  ivory  colour. 
He  was  very  dark  clean  shaven,  and  very  broad  in  this  part 
of  the  head  (poi.its  to  the  cheek  bone  or  temple).  He  had 
a  low-down  collar.  His  cap  was  an  ordinary  cap,  I  think,  of 
a  brownish  tweed.  He  was  very  respectable.  The  man  was 
just  under  the  eastmost  window,  the  window  furthest  away 
from  the  close,  facing  towards  St.  George':?  Road.  He  was 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street.  He  was  leaning  with  his 
arm  on  the  railing,  nearer  St.  George's  Road  than'  the  close 
entrance.  After  I  passed  Iiim  I  looked  over  my  shoulder, 
and  he  glided  from  the  railing  and  disappeared,  and  I  thought 
no  more  about  him.  West  Princes  Street  is  becoming  a 
thoroughfare  now  a  good  deal. 

But  it  is  a  quiet  street  as  compared  with  Great  Western  Road, 
for  example? — Yes,  it  is  not  a  main  thoroughfare.  I  did  not 
look  where  the  man  went.  The  whole  thing  passed  in  a 
few  seconds. 

Would  you  recognise  the  man  again? — I  believe  I  have 
recognised  him.  I  believe  so,  but,  of  course,  I  might  be 
liable  to  error. 

Look  at  the  prisoner? — I  cannot  recognise  him  on  this  side. 
It  was  the  other  side  I  saw.  (The  accused  turned  round  with 
his  left  B.ie  to  the  witness.)  I  do  believe — I  am  afraid  he  was 
there — he  was  there  at  any  rate;  I  believe  he  was  the  man 
that  was  standing  at  the  railings. 

Do  you  say  that  just  from  what  you  recollect  of  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  man's  face1-Y«i.     It  wai  hardly  a  passing  glance ;  H.  Udd.Il 
it  was  a  stare.     I  heard  the  noise  when  1  was  in  the^^ouse   aU 
but  the  fall  of  the  body.     1  joined  in  sending  my  brother  up. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MCLURB-Have  you  'orgotten  to 
mention  to  us  that  the  man  was  weanng  a  coat  1— He  had  on 

"  A^tw««d  coati— 1  baheve  it  to  be  a  brownish  tweed. 

k  heavy  coati — 1  believe  so.  .    •  i     .. 

Not  a  waterproof]—',  cannot  say  whether  the  material  was 
waterproof  or  not.  but  it  was  not  what  you  would  call  » 
jrentleman's  waterproof.  j      jo     t   *   ™» 

Not  like  the  waterproof  that  has  been  produced  t— Let  me 

'Vave  you"ot  seen  this  before  l-^o ;  they  have  not  bothered 
me  before  but  once.     Show  me  the  hem. 

Did  you  see  the  hem  that  nightl-Yes.  1  am  gomg  by 
th-  hem  considerably,  because  it  was  not  a  thin  naper-hk,. 
ed-e.       It  was  a  hemmed  edge,  whatever  the  coat  wm. 

Do  you  mean  a  heavy  seam  inside  the  edge  of  itl— It  wa« 
not  like  a  thin  waterproof.  j      j»     i* 

It  was  not  like  the  waterproof  which  has  been  produced?— It 
was  not  that  material.  It  was  a  thick  coat.  I  have  stuck  to 
that  all  along,  and  I  will  stick  to  it  still.  n    .   „,  «11 

You  also  Mid  it  was  not  a  fawn  coatt-Well,  tirst  of  all, 
1  said  browny  fawn,  but  Mr.  Hart  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  diflaculty  about  browny  fawn,  and  so  I  was  quite  agreeable 
that  it  should  pass  as  a  coat  the  predominant  colour  of  which 

was  brown.  ,         ,        ^       ^  ur- 

You  were  ready  to  slightly  change  the  colour  to  please  Mr. 
Hart  1— No.  1  have  said  all  along  that  it  was  Drown  or 
fawn       Of  course,  there  are  so  many  shades,  you  see. 

1  understand.  It  was  a  brown  coat  and  »  ''^-^'y,^ 
When  did  you  first  make  a  statement  about  tbi«  man  J— Un 
the  Wednesday  following  the  murder. 

You  had  not  thought  of  this  man  for  two  drysT— He  never 
came  back  to  me  for  two  days.  The  murdc  was  ^-  unusual 
and  exciting  that  everything  else  -vas  out  of  our  aeads. 

Your  brother  was  the  first  man  on  the  spotj— Yes. 

Did  you  not  mention  this  man  to  him  1—1  mentioned  it  on 
the  Wednesday,  and  they  laughed  at  the  matter. 

Why  1— They  said.  "  What  was  the  man  doing  at  the  rail- 
ingl    What  had  he  to  do  with  the  murder! '       That  was  very 

reasonable.  .  „       ^  i  4i,_ 

May  I  take  it  your  family  treated  your  alleged  man  at  the 

railing  as  rather  a  jestt-They  did,   and  they  said,     There 

are  quit*  enough  mixwl  up  in  this  miserable  affair,     and  wny 

should  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
When  you  were  taken  to  identify  thia  man  at  the  police 
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M.  Uddeli  office,  did  you  not  say  that  be  resembled  the  man  slightly} — 
I  said  in  front  of  the  prisoner,  when  Mr.  Douglas  asked  lae, 
"  Yes,  slightly."     He  was  in  his  blue  coat  then. 

Is  that  still  your  view? — I  saw  him  again  in  another  coat. 
I  went  back  to  look  at  him,  uud  then  1  got  the  thicker  coat 
as  I  had  seen  it.  lie  was  not  standing  upright;  he  was  bend- 
ing, and  had  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  man  even  at  that 
time.       Ho  was  drawn  together. 

Was  your  first  impression  of  him  that  he  was  a  delicate 
man? — He  had  not  the  robustness  of  youth  to  look  at. 

The  man  you  saw  against  the  railings  you  thought  was 
delicate? — He  was  not  standing  as  a  robust  young  man  would. 
He  was  rather  drawn  together. 

Were  you  rather  surprisetl  when  you  saw  a  man  of  Slater's 
build  down  at  the  Police  Office? — Very  much. 

It  was  not  like  the  man  you  had  seen  1 — The  face  was  there, 
but  in  that  coat  he  was  totally  different  from  what  he  was  in 
the  first  coat. 

You  would  never  have  recognised  him  in  the  first  coat? — 
No ;  but  a  tailor,  you  know 

You  had  never  seen  him  really  till  this  day  in  the  coat 
which  you  thought  he  was  wearing  that  night? — I  had  never 
seen  him  since  I  looked  at  him  that  night. 

On  what  date  was  it  that  you  went  to  the  police  office  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  him? — I  cannot  remember,  but  I 
could  easily  find  out.       I  went  down  with  the  crowd. 

Did  you  see  any  other  man  like  him? — No. 

He  was  the  only  man  who  wao  the  least  like  the  person 
you  recollected? — Yes;  I  scanned  him  closely  as  a  matter  of 
form.  I  would  rather  not  even  say  that  he  resembles  the  man, 
but,  still,  I  am  on  oath,  and,  being  called  as  a  witness,  I  must 
say 

You  must  say  as  near  the  truth  as  you  can  speak? — Yes. 

Then,  do  you  go  back  from  your  original  statement  that  iie 
was  slightly  liko? — No.  I  told  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  strongly 
resembled  I.im  and  I  said,  ''  May  I  look  at  liim  again? "  because 
if  I  could  have  only  said  that  he  was  not  a  bit  like  I  should 
have  been  pleased,  but  when  I  saw  him  again  he  came  back 
so  strongly  on  mc.  Then  he  had  a  cap  on ;  it  was  pretty  well 
down  and  I  got  the  face  much  better. 

The  delicacy  you  spoke  of  was  totally  absent? — No.  He 
did  not  look  the  same  figure  in  this  waterproof — he  did  not 
look  80  nice  as  in  the  blue  coat.  He  was  a  fine  figure  in 
the  blue  coat. 

When  did  you  see  him  in  the  blue  coat? — In  the  row  of 
people  to  bo  identified. 

The  waterproof  did  not  show  him  so  well  oflf? — No. 
Neither  the  waterproof  nor  the  blue  coat  is  the  coat  that 
you  saw  him  in  that  night? — No. 
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Ito-examine.1  by  the  Lord  Ax,vocat>-Do  I  understand  you  R.  Udd... 
toTay  that  it  wa»  by  hi.  face  you  ludgedl-YeB^  I  «" 
l:^\.B  photograph'in  the  paper,  and  I  <=-W  ""\\tueU 
t  M„.>t;fio-i  him  When  I  went  (  own  to  see  him  i  xncupuv 
hit  hel-B  not  cerS  the  -.an  1  had  seen,  and  theretc,re 
^ng  do...  I  Baid  to  myself-^1  courBe  I  had  he-d  I  confer 
S  the  beautiful  blue  coat-I  said  o  myself  I  shall  only 
S  for  the  features  that  are  strong  in  my  ""^'^o^'  «"d^,;^ 
Tev  satisfvd  m.  then  I  could  identify  him  agam  The  hgure 
an/the  clothes  came  as  secondary  to  me.       I  do  not  know 

^"tZ  v-or:a?te  fear:es  had  strongly  impressed  themselves 
on  you.  do  yoi  mean  the  side  face  that  you  sawl-^es.     I 

^"'t"d^ToSTeTuirfte7-No.  nor  the  other  side.     They 

"m^/i  S^^if^haltur  identification  i*  entirely  from  your 
view  of  the  side  face  that  you  stared  at  -\es.  First  I 
ion-ht  he  was  a  loiterer,  and  I  have  a  special  animus  apa.nst 
bit^?e.4  and  I  was  beginning  to  (ret  bristly.  Then  I  wondered 
anrth^u'ht  that  perhaps  he  might  be  waiting  for  the  maid 
upstairs.  Then  I  thought  he  might  b^  wa.tmg  for  one  of 
my  sister's  pupils,  and  therefore  I  stared  at  him. 

And  only   at  that  one  feature,  the  side  face?— Yes.        He 
was  clean  shaven. 

Mrs.  Barbara  M.^cponald  "^B^T^J'flv'^1'^'"!^^^/ Z*'*  KJ;!^^^^ 
Lord    Advocatb-I    am    the   wife    of    Robert    Bar  o^  man     a 
moulder,   and   I   live   at  9   Seamore   Street     Glasgow         The 
wHness  Marv   Barrowman    is    an   adopted  daughter   of   mine^ 
She  has  liv^d  with  me  and  my  husband  since  she  ^vas  nin^ 
days  old,  when  her  mother  died.       She  has  always  considered 
me  and  mv  husband  to  be  her  mother  and  father.       She  was 
bom  on  ICth  .Tanuarj-.   1?94.       No.  5.5  of  the  Pr^"<^f°"»  '» 
her  birth  certificate.     She  has  been  known  as  Mary  B^irfo^"^?" 
all   aloner         She   was  employed   in    December   last   witK   Mr. 
M'Callum    bootmaker,  in  Great  Western  Ro.ul    and  be-  hours 
were  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  tdl  eight  at  night.       1 
remember  on  Monday,  21st  December.  Mary  commg  ho™^  'ate 
at  night.     She  said  that  an  old  lady  had  been  murdered  m 
West  Princes  Street,   and  she  went  down  from  her  Band  of 
Hope  with  some  of  the  children  to  see  where  it  was.  as  she  had 
seen  a  gentleman  coming  out  of  the  close    and  she  ^""'  ei-fd 
what  he  was  doing.      She  said  that  she  did  not  know  that  the 
murder  had  happened  then,  but  she  said  it  was  out  of  that 
very  same  cloo-  that  the  man  came.       She  said  she  was  sure 
she  would  know  his  face  if  she  saw  him  again.       I  took  no 
notice  because  I  thought  it  was  just  a  story,  and  I  said,      JNow, 
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Barbara       Mary,  hold  your  tongue,  because  you  do  not  know  anything 
Barrownan  ^^^^^  j^  „       ,^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^        ^^^  ^^jj 

she  was  sure  she  would  know  the  man  if  she  saw  him  again.  In 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  23rd  December,  when  1  wai 
going  upstairs  to  my  house,  1  met  Detective  M'(^mpsey,  who 
lives  in  the  Hat  immediately  below  us.  I  asked  hini  if  he 
had  not  got  any  word  of  that  man  yet,  meaning  the  murderer 
of  Mib3  Gilchrist,  and  he  said  that  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  that  he  was  in  the  Northern  Department,  and  that  it  was 
the  Western  Department  that  had  to  do  with  it,  and  they  had 
got  no  word  of  it.  I  said  to  him,  "  Then,  if  it  will  do 
any  good  our  Mary  saw  a  man  coming  running  out,  and  she 
would  know  him  if  she  saw  him.  She  says  he  has  a  turned 
nose,  and  he  came  out  just  at  that  time."  Mr.  MGimpsey 
said,  "  Well,  I  will  tell  that,  and  you  may  expect  the  detectives 
up."  I  said,  "  I  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  it,  because 
I  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it."  Following  on 
this  conversation  a  detective  came  up  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
but  Mary  was  not  in.  He  said  he  would  call  back  again. 
Then  two  came  up  after  that.  Mary  had  gone  to  a  Rechabite 
meeting,  and  they  said  that  they  would  wait  for  her,  which 
they  did,  and  then  she  gave  her  statement  to  them.  That 
was  on  the  night  of  2.1rd  December. 


Mary 
Barrowman 


M.^RT  BAnRowMAX,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am 
now  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  am  employed  with  a  Mr.  Malcolm 
M'Callum,  bootmaker,  Great  Western  Road,  Glasgow,  and  I  live 
at  No.  9  Scamnre  Street,  G!a8c;MW.  I  r(  member  that  on  the  night 
of  21st  December  last  I  loft  my  employer's  shop  in  the  Great 
Western  Road  with  a  parcel  to  be  delivered  at  Cleveland  Street, 
off  St.  Vincent  Street.  I  left  my  employer's  place  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  I  went  from  Great  Western  Road  up  Har- 
rington Drive  into  West  Princes  Street,  and  I  walked  along 
West  PrincM  Street  in  the  direction  of  St.  George's  Road.  I 
walked  eastwards  on  the  south  side  of  West  Princes  Street. 
W^est  Princes  Street  is  a  quiet  strett.  When  I  came  opposite 
the  close  a  man  came  running  out  of  it  and  knocked  up  against 
me.  Ho  wore  a  fawn  overcoat,  a  dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
Donegal  hat;  he  had  dark  brown  boots.  He  ran  towards 
West  Cumberland  Street,  nnd  I  could  see  he  turned  down 
there.  I  was  just  at  the  lamp-post  near  the  close  when  this 
happened.  I  saw  him  coming  out  of  the  close.  I  saw  him 
coming  down  the  steps.  He  was  coming  very  fast.  When 
he  came  down  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  ho  turned  towards  me. 
He  was  running.  I  did  not  see  anything  in  his  hands.  I 
was  at  the  l.^n1p-pnst  '.vhcn  he  ran  up  against  me.  I  was 
walking  towards  St.  George's  Road.  It  was  quite  bright 
near  the  lamp-post  where  I  was  when  the  man  knocked  up 
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against  me.       I  had  a  look  at  him  coming  towards  me  when  gj;5;,^„ 
he  got  out  of  the  closemouth. 

Did  you  see  whether  tho  man   saw   you?— He  knocked   up 
against  me.       He  did   not  say   anything,   but  just  ran  on. 
When  he  passed  me  I  turned  to  look  after  him.       I  walked 
after  him  a  bit,  but  I  did  not  keep  up  with  him.      J  Kept 
looking  in  the  direction   in  which  he  was  going.        I  did  not 
walk  fast ;  he  was  getting  away  from  me  all  the  time.       When 
he  turned  round  into  West  Cumberland  Street  I  stopped  and 
went  back  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come.       1  got 
a  good  look  at  him  both  when  he  was  coming  up  to  me  and 
when    h"    knocked    affainst   me.        He    was    tall    and    broad- 
Bhouldt.ed,  and  he  had  a  slight  twist  in  his  nose.       He  was 
clean  Fhaved,  and  had  dark  hair.     He  had  a  Donegal  hat  on, 
and  was  wearing  it  down  on  his  face.     I  got  a  look  at  his  face. 
I  would  know  him  affain  if  I  saw  him.       When  I  went  back  to 
the  closemouth  I  did  not  see  anybody  there,   and  I  went  on 
with  mv  message.     When  I  went  homo  that  night  I  told  my 
mother"  what  I   had   seen.      I  told  her  that  I   thought  there 
had  been  an  old  lady  murdered  there.     I  had  gone  with  my 
mes.sage  and  then  back  to  my  employer's  shop,  and  then  to  a 
Band  of  Hope  meeting,  where  I  heard  about  the  murder,  and 
then   I    went   back   to    West   Princes   Street.        I  went   there 
b'-cause  of  hearing  about  the  murder.       I  saw  a  number  of 
people  there.       I  told  my  mother  i-hat  I  thought  I  would  know 
the  man  if  I  saw  him  again.     Two  nights  afterwards,  on  23rd 
December,  two   detectives   came  to   our  house  to   see  me.     I 
told  them  what  I  had  seen,  and  I  described  the  man  to  thena 
just   as   I   have  described   him    to-day.     On   12th    January   I 
started  for  America  with  the  girl  LamWe,   and  Mr.   Adams, 
Mr.  Wamock,   and  Detective  Pyper.       The  day  I  arrived  at 
New  York  Mr.  Pyper  took  me  and  the  girl  Lambie  to  the  Law 
Courts,  where  we"  were  to  be  examined.     I  remember  standing 
in   a   corridor   or  passage   along   with   Mr    Pyper   and   Helen 
Lambie,  before  going  into  the  room.       There  were  three  men 
coming  along  the  corridor,  and  in  between  the  two  men  I  saw 
this  man,  the  man  I  had  seen  on  the  night  of  the  murder.     I 
told  Mr.  Pyper  that  this  was  him  coming.     I  had  no  difficulty 
in  telling  'that  he  was  the  man.       Mr.  Pyper  had^  not  asked 
me  anv  questions  about  him  in  the  corridor.       Nobody  had 
told  me  when  I  was  in  the  corridor  that  I  would  see  the  man 
pass.        I    just  picked    him   out   that   way    without    anybody 
speaking  to  me.       I  remember  Helen  Lambie  doing  the  same. 
I  saw  him  going  into  the  Court-room.     Afterwards  I  went  into 
the   Court-room    along   with   Mr.    Pyper    and    Helen   Lambie. 
Thpre  were  a  preat  number  of  men  in  the  Court-room  when 
I  went  in.       They  were  nearly  all  standing  when  I  went  in. 
I  was  examined  there  to  see  if  I  could  recognise  the  man.     I 
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Slapy  was   seated   when    I    was  beinjj   examined.  There  were   » 

appowman  n„mber  of  other  men  seatetl  in  the  room  at  the  time  1  ^a» 
seated.  I  was  askcil  to  point  out  the  man,  and  I  dul  so. 
He  was  dtting  about  10  feet  away  from  me.  Mr.  Goodhart 
was  standing  in  front  of  him  when  I  was  asked  to  pomt  him 

liow  did  vou  see  him  and  point  him  out  1—1  looked  round 
the  Court,  and  I  eoidd  not  see  him,  and  tlien  1  saw  a  man 
at  the  back  of  Mr.  Goodhart,  and  1  looked  at  that  man,  and 
It  was  him,  and  I  pointed  him  out.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
pointing  him  out. 

Did  you  think  anybody  else  in  the  room  was  the  man  except 

this  man? — N<>.  ,  ,    .  *< 

How  did  you  recognise  him :  was  he  dressetl  the  same  or  noU 
—No,  he  was  not  dressed  the  same.  I  recognised  him  by  the 
face  '  When  I  saw  him  in  New  York  he  had  a  black  coat  on, 
with  a  navy  blue  collar  and  a  hat.  The  hat  was  one  of  those 
hard  hats,  a  bowler  hat.  That  was  the  only  drew  I  saw  him 
in  at  New  York.  I  came  Ix.me  after  I  was  examined  m  New 
York.  After  I  came  home  1  remember  going  down  to  the 
Central  Police  Office.  Tliat  was  shortly  after  I  came  home. 
When  I  wjnt  down  to  the  Central  Police  Office  I  went  into  ft 
room  where  there  were  a  number  of  men.  There  were  ten  or  a 
dozen  men  in  the  room.  I  was  asked  to  point  out  the  man 
I  had  seen  in  New  York.  \  pointed  him  out.  It  was  the 
same  man.  That  was  the  man  I  had  seen  the  night  that  I 
was  going  mv  message.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  him. 
1  did  not  tliink  that  anv  of  the  other  men  who  were  there 
was  the  man.  When  I  first  went  into  the  mom  at  the  Central 
Police  Office  he  was  dressc  1  in  the  same  clothes  as  he  had  on 
at  New  York.  A  little  ,le  afterwards  I  remembered  that 
he  had  other  clf^thes  on.  He  had  on  a  fawn  overcoat  and  a 
Donegal  hat.  (Shown  production  No.  43.)  That  is  the  coat 
that  I  saw.  That  is  like  the  coat  he  had  on  that  night  when 
he  knocked  up  against  me.     (Shown  production  No.  44.) 

Ls  that  the  hat? — He  had  it  bashed  down  in  the  crown. 

Is  that  the  hat?— Yes.  it  is  very  like  it.  That  is  very  like 
the  hat  he  was  wearing  the  night  he  knocked  up  against  me. 
I  remember  asking  if  he  would  pull  the  hat  down  a  little  more. 
I  asked  that  because  it  was  not  far  enough  down,  the  way  I 
saw  him  Miat  night.  When  he  pulled  it  down  I  then  recognised 
it  as  I  had  seen  it  that  night.  I  said  so  to  the  police.  It  was 
pulled  pretty  well  down  that  night.  I  had  no  difficulty  about 
recognising  him. 

Look  at  the  prisoner;  is  that  the  man? — Yes,  that  is  the 
man  who  knocked  against  me  that  nijrht. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clum — Did  it  strike  you  when  he 
came  out  of  the  close  as  if  he  was  running  away  from  some- 
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thing?— No,   I  thought  he  was   running  for   a   car,   or  that  gy'^n^, 
something  had  happened. 

Ho  WU8  running  faxt? — Yes. 

As  hard  m  ho  could  go? — Yei. 

Did  he  come  running  down  the  steps  fast? — Yes,  he  took 
about  two  at  a  time. 

Hu  came  down  two  at  a  time,  and  then  did  he  bolt  along  as 
fust  as  he  could  in  the  direction  of  Went  Cumberland  Street! 
— Yes. 

Then  wlicn  ho  passed  you  he  waa  running  at  bis  top  speed  t 

— Yes. 

And  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes? — Yes. 

Tell  me  how  far  it  was  pulled  down? — A  good  bit  down  his 
brows. 

Was  it  further  down  the  faco  than  it  is  generally  worn  by  a 
man? — Yea. 

Was  it  down  as  far  as  his  eyes?— Yes,  just  about  as  far  as 

his  eyes. 

And  with  the  brim  hanfring  over? — No. 

Can  you  tell  mo  what  the  kind  of  hat  was;  wasn't  it  a  cloth 

cap? — Yes.  ,     n    t. 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  it  »vaa  a  liprht  cloth  or  not? — Dark. 

And  was  it  a  round  hat  with  a  brim  all  round  it? — Yea. 

Did  you  see  that  quite  distinctly? — Yes. 

You  said  tho  man  was  clean  shaven? — Yes. 

Did  you  have  a  good  look  at  him  as  he  was  passing  under 
the  hunp? — Yes. 

Are  you  quite  distinct  about  that? — Yes. 

You  have  no  doubt  alwut  that  whatever? — No. 

No  hair  on  his  face? — No. 

Had  you  time  to  see  whether  his  coat  was  a  waterproof  or  a 
cloth  coat? — Yes. 

Was  it  a  cloth  coat? — No,  it  was  a  waterproof. 

Tell  me  how  you  could  distinijuish  that? — Because  I  saw  it 
^hon  he  was  running  out  of  the  close. 

Yju  have  just  told  us  that  the  man  was  running  past  you 
as  hard  as  hu  could  go? — Yes. 

Do  you  say  that  just  in  the  flash  in  which  he  went  past  you 
were  able  to  take  in  all  these  details? — Yes. 

By  the  Cocbt— Was  it  fully  buttoned?— No,  it  was  not 
buttoned  at  all. 

Cross-examination    resumed — Was   ho  holding   it  up    as   he 
ran? — Yes. 
How? — With  Ills  hands  in  his  pockets  like  that  (illustrating) 

and  holding  it  up. 

And  running  hard  along? — Yes. 

As  1  untierstand,  you  distinguished  the  man  by  the  twist  in 
his  nose? — Yes. 

Its 
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f»rj  That  wai  really  what  ^ou  made  him  out  byt — It  wai  by  the 

■•''•*^"  whole  face. 

Ilia  cIothcR  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  in  America 
you  picked  him  out  at  once  in  different  clothes  1 — Ye#. 

And  when  he  came  back  to  thia  country  you  saw  him  in 
two  different  Hets  of  clothei,  and  you  identified  him  from  hi* 
face  at  oncet — Yen. 

When  you  huw  him  in  the  police  ottice  and  identified  him 
there  you  noticed  ho  had  a  moustache  onl — Yea. 

Well,  that  was  different  from  the  man  you  saw  coming  out 
of  thr,  closet — Yes. 

And  the  man  whom  you  saw  in  America  had  a  mouitacbe 
on  J — Yes. 

And  the  man  in  the  photographs  you  aaw  in  America  had 
a  moustache  on? — Yes. 

And  all  these  were  different  from  the  man  you  saw  coming 
out  of  tho  close  in  that  particular? — Yes. 

You  have  made  no  mistake  about  that  at  all? — No. 

Now,  a  hat  was  8hown  vou  just  now,  an<l,  while  you  aay 
that  that  hat  was  like  the  hat,  you  do  not  profesa  to  say  more 
than  that? — It  is  very  like  the  hat. 

The  hat  was  like  and  the  coat  was  like? — Yes. 

Did  you  and  Helen  Lambie  occupy  the  same  cabin  when  you 
were  goinjr  across  to  America? — Yes. 

And  did  you  have  a  talk  about  this  on  the  way  over? — No. 

You  mentioned  it  sometimes? — No, 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  and  Helen  Lambie,  going  across 
to  America  to  try  and  identify  the  man  who  had  done  this 
thing,  never  once  spoke  to  one  another  on  the  subject? — Not 
that  I  (an  remember. 

Did  you  over  ask  Helen  Lambie  what  she  thought  he  was 
like?— No. 

Or  did  she  ask  you  what  yoa  thought  he  was  like? — No. 

Had  anybody  told  you  not  to  mention  it,  or  was  it  ju«t 
yourself  ?— -Just  myself. 

Did  you  wonder  what  the  man  in  America  would  be  like 
when  you  wont  over? — Yea. 

Did  Helen  Lambie  wonder? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  Helen  Lambie  never  say  at  any  time  to  you  what 
she  thought  would  bring  the  man  back  to  her? — No. 

And  you  never  said  to  Helen  Lambie  that  if  the  man  had  a 
twisted  nose  in  his  face  you  would  know  him? — Ne. 

You  never  spoke  about  it? — No. 

Was  it  not  an  interesting  subject  to  you  both? — Yes. 

Tell  us  why  you  never  mentioned  it  to  one  another  when  you 
were  occupying  the  same  cabin  for  about  twelve  days? — She 
had  her  own  ideas  and  1  had  my  own  ideas,   and  I  did  not 
want  to  tell  her  what  I  knew. 
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flow  do  you  know  iihe  hud  her  own  idea  of  the  mant — She  ■•'» 
•aw  him  that  uight. 

Did  Hh»  tt-ll  you  ihe  hud  aocn  himi — She  Mw  liini  coming 
out  of  the  house. 

Did  4io  ttll  you? — No. 

Who  told  you  that  iihe  had  teen  himt — I  knew  ihe  saw  him 
coming  out  (if  the  houfte. 

Who  told  yout — It  was  in  thf  papers. 

Had  you  Heen  it  in  the  papers  atatcd  anywhere  how  Helen 
Lambio  would  likely  identify  the  mant — No. 

Was  anything  Raid  to  you  at  all  about  the  man  having  a 
peculiar  walk? — In  the  Court-room  she  said  something  about 
what  a  funny  walk  ho  had. 

Did  he  nay  that  at  any  time  to  you  before  she  was  in  the 
■vitiii'ss  chair  in  tho  Court-room? — No. 

'>id  you  and  nhe  never  speak  about  this  at  all  until  you  were 
m  ilio  Court-room? — No. 
You  did  not  converse  about  it  outside  before  goinp  in? — No. 
You  were  shown  a  photograph  t\t  Mr.  Fox's  office  before  you 
went  to  the  Court! — Yea. 

How  many  photographs  I — Tliree. 
And  were  any  of  them  like  the  man  at  all? — Yes. 
Now,  as  «oon  as  you  saw  the  photographs,  did  you  recognise 
the  man? — Yes. 

And  was  Mr.  Pyper,  the  detective,  there  then? — Yes. 
I  want  you  to  bo  particular  about  this;  he  said  you  did  not 
recognise  any  of  them;  is  that  the  fact? — No. 

You  recognined  the  photographs  at  once? — One  of  them. 
Then  v,lien  you   went  down  to  the  Court  were  you   looking 
for  a  man   who  was  like  the  photograph? — Yes. 

And  when  you  went  into  the  Court  there  was  nobody  theie 
the  least  like  the  photographs,  except  the  man  you  saw  auc 
pointed  out;   is  that  so  J — Yes. 

Helen  Lambie  had  given  evidence  in  the  Court  before  you 
did?— Yes. 

And  you  were  sitting  there  present? — Yes. 
Did  you  see  Helen  Lambie  point  out  the  man? — Yes.  ' 

And  when  it  came  to  your  turn  you  pointed  out  the  same 
man  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it  that  was  funny  about  tho  man's  nose? — It  had 
■K  peculiar  twist  in  it. 

Could  you  see  that  from  in  front  as  he  was  coming  to  you? — 
Yes. 

Is  it  twisted  to  one  side? — To  one  side. 
Wliich  side  is  it  twisted  to? — To  the  right. 
Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  to  tlie  right? — Yes. 
la  It  much  twisted  to  the  right? — Not  very  much. 
How  fast  do  you  think  the  man  was  going  past  you  that 
night  when  he  ran;  was  he  going  very  quick? — Yes. 
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Mary  Were  you  looking  more  at  his  face  or  at  his  boots  as  he 

BaiTOwman  ^^^^^  along?     Did  you  manage  to  see  he  had  brown  boots  onl 
—Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  were  brown  boots  of  the  yellow 
tvpe  or  of  a  darker  tvpel — A  dark  type. 

'  Do   you   know   whe"ther  they  were  laced  boots  or   buttoned 
boots?— I  did  not  look. 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  went  after  the  man? — 
Yes. 

You  said  you  thought  the  man  might  perhaps  he  running  for 
a  car? — Yes. 

Why  did  you  go  after  him?— 1  looked  to  see  where  he  was 
going  to. 

Do  you  mean  you  just  turned  and  looked  over  your  shoulder  I 
— No,  I  turned  right  round. 

Did  you  go  after  him  ?— Just  about  the  next  lamp-post  or  so. 

Did  vou  run? — No. 

You  walked  for  about  50  yards  along  the  street? — I  do  not 
know  how  many  yards  it  was. 

What  were  you  going  to  see  that  you  went  after  a  man  who 
was  running  fast ;  you  said  you  thought  perhaps  he  was  going 
to  the  car? — Yes. 

What  did  vou  go  after  a  man  who  was  going  to  the  car  for? — 
1  thought  he  was  running  to  catch  a  car,  or  there  had  been 
something  wronf.  as  he  was  running. 

Did  vou  want  to  see  him  climb  on  to  the  car?— (No  answer.) 

Dili  you  think  he  was  running  from  a  place  where  something 
had  hnpponed,  or  nmning  to  a  place  in  order  to  get  something? 
— To  a  place. 

Wlien  you  were  in  America  and  saw  the  man  for  the  first 
time,  I  think  you  said  first  that  he  was  something  like  the 
man  vou  had  seen? — Very  like  him. 

Bui  vou  said  "  something  like  "  first,  did  you  not  ?— Yes.  _ 

And  then  vou  said  afterwards,  "  I  said,  '  something  like  him ' 
the  first  tinie,  and  then  '  very  like  him '  after  I  said  '  some- 
thing like '" ;  is  that  just  your  frame  of  mind— that  is  what 
/ou  meant? — Yes. 

I  suppose  you  would  not  see  his  face  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  seconds  altogether? — No. 

When  he  came  down  the  steps  did  he  just  come  down  as  you 
said,  two  at  a  time,  and  instantly  turn  and  run  past  you? — He 
looked  towards  St.  George's  Koad  and  then  ran  to  West 
Cumberland  Street. 

As  fast  as  he  could  lay  his  feet  on  the  ground?— Yes. 

Were  you  carrying  anything  at  the  time?— I  was  carrying 

a  parcel. 

The  first  time  yuu  saw  this  man  in  Amcncv  was  he  cnmmg 
walking  down  the"  corridor  between  a  great  big  man  and  another 
man  with  a  medal  on  his  breast? — Yes. 
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And  .18  they  came  down  they  just  walked  him  into  this  room?  Ja^,^^ 

— Yes. 

I  suppose  you  saw  quite  v/ell  that  he  was  in  charge  of  these 

two  people? — No. 

What  did  you  think  l»e  was  doing  between  them? — (^o 
.iiiswer.) 

By  the  CocnT — Were  there  other  people  coming  down  the 
corridor  at  the  same  time,  or  were  these  the  only  people? — 
N'o,  there  were  other  people. 

Cross-examination  resumed — What  length  of  view  had  you 
of  these  men  coming  walking  down  the  corridor? — About  over 
to  that  wall  there  (pointing  to  the  wall  behind  the  jury). 

And  there  was  no  person  between  him  and  you  at  that  timet 
-No. 

And  he  was  marched  down  between  the  big  man  and  the 
man  with  the  badge  on? — Yes. 

Where  was  the  door  into  which  he  turned;  was  that  close 
bv  where  vou  were?  -Yes. 
"  And  I  understand  you  saw  nothing  peculiar  about  his  walk 
in  anv  wav,  but  just  noticed  his  nose? — Yes. 

Ke-'examined  by  the  Loud  Advocate — When  you  saw  him 
ronnng  down  the'  corridor  first  was  he  just  about  as  far  off 
from  you  as  when  you  saw  him  coming  out  of  the  close? — Not 
so  I'ar. 

When  you  were  first  asked  if  you  could  identify  him  m  New 
York  did'you  say  he  was  like  the  man? — Yes. 

After  you  took  a  good  look  at  him  did  you  think  it  was 
verv  like  him? — Yes. 
Have  you  any  doubt  now  that  that  is  the  man? — No. 
You  have  seen  him  now  two  or  three  times? — Yes. 
Do   you   recollect   whether  before   you   started   for   America 
you  were  told  not  to  converse  with   Helen  Lambie  about  the 
case;  just  trv  and  recollect  whether  anybody  told  you  not  to 
speak  about  'it  on  the  way  out?— (No  answer.) 
By  the  Court — Do  you  remember  anything  about  that? — No. 
Ke-examination  resumed— Did  you  know  that  the  man  you 
\\ere  to  see  out  in  America  was  accused  of  being  the  murderer  1 
-No. 
Did  you  know  that  he  might  be  accused? — Yes. 
And  did  you  know  it  was  a  very  serious  matter  that  you 
were  going  out  about? — Yes. 

WiixiAM  Wakxock,  examined  by  Mr.  Mohison — I  am  a  Sheriff  W.  Warnook 
criminal  officer  in  Glasgow.  l"  accompanied  Mr.  Pyper  and 
the  three  witnesses  to  New  York  in  connection  with  the 
prisoner's  extradition  proceedings.  I  got  possession  of  Slater's 
i„„„j„H  Tt  was  in  New  York  before  I  arrived  there.  Thero 
were  "seven  pieces  of  luggage  sealed  with  the  United   States 
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W.  Warnoek  Customs  seal,  and  they  were  handed  over  to  me  and  Mr.  Pyper. 
I  had  it  transferred  to  the  "Cohimbia,"  by  which  1  returned  to 
Glasgow.  The  baggage  was  delivered  sealed  to  the  Central 
Police  Office,  and  on  Sunday,  21st  of  February,  it  was  opened 
in  Slater's  presence.  (Shown  productions  Nos.  43,  47,  and  44.) 
No.  4:i  is  a  waterproof  coat.  No.  47  is  a  hammer,  and  No.  44 
is  a  hat.  These  were  all  found  in  Slater's  luggage.  The 
hammer  was  found  in  a  black  leather  travelling  case,  which  is 
produced.  The  hat  was  in  a  hat  box,  which  is  here  too.  The 
waterproof  coat  was  got  in  this  same  travelling  case.  It  was 
part  of  my  duty  also  to  search  Slater.  I  found  in  his  possession 
a  pocket-book  which  contar.'.-d  a  pawn  ticket,  which  is  pro- 
duction No.  52.  I  examined  some  papers  also  in  a  leather 
ca.se  which  was  found  in  one  of  his  trunks,  and  from  it  I  took 
the  production  No.  58.  No.  58  is  a  business  card  with  the 
name  and  designation,  O.scar  Slater,  dealer  in  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  ."53  Soho  Square,  Oxford  Street,  West."  That 
is  printed  on  the  card.  I  also  obtained  an  account  form 
(label  No.  69),  showing  a  purchase  transaction  by  the  prisoner 
from  one  D.  R.  Jacobs,  diamond  merchant,  New  York,  of  a 
brilliant  of  extra  fine  quality,  dated  -JOth  February,  1908. 
I  found  also  an  extract  entry  of  his  marriage  (label  No.  60). 
(Shown  production  No.  46.)  'These  caps  were  found  in  the  hat 
case.  There  were  only  two  caps.  There  were  no  other  caps  in 
his  luggage.  There  was  no  other  hat  of  the  pattern  of  pro- 
duction No.  44  in  his  luggage.  I  took  certain  articles  to  Pro- 
fessor Littlejohn — these  were  the  hammer,  the  waterproof 
coat,  and  the  auger.  There  were  no  dentist's  instruments  or 
materials  in  his  luggage.  There  were  no  brown  boots  found 
in  his  luggage.  The  waterproof  coat  was  the  only  ligliv-coloured 
coat  that  he  had.  I  have  seen  the  prisoner  walk.  He  walks 
with  his  toes  slightly  pointing  inwards,  and  when  he  raises 
his  left  foot  his  knees  point  slightly  outwards.  His  left  knee 
projects  outwards  slightly  when  walking. 

Bv  the  Court — More  than  his  other  knee  does? — Yes,  I 
observed  it  more. 

Examination  resumed — 1  heard  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Commissioner  in  New  Y^ork.  I  heard  the  girl  Lambie 
referring  to  the  peculiarity  in  Slater's  walk. 

Was  iier  description  of  it  very  much  what  you  had  observed? 

Well,  I  did  not  see  her  description  of  it,  but  she  did  imitate 

the  walk  before  Mr.  Miller,  the  counsel;  I  was  rather  to  the 
side,  and  1  did  not  see  it ;  there  were  a  number  of  people 
between.  All  I  know  is  that  she  was  asked  to  give  this 
demonstration  of  his  walk.  I  did  not  see  what  she  did,  but 
she  was  asked  several  times,  and  did  it  more  than  once.  I 
lieard  the  witnesses  Mary  Barrowman,  Mr.  AdHin.s,  niid  Miss 
Lambie  being  examined  by  the  solicitors  or  counsel  in  New 
York  and  by  the  Commissioner. 
Ii6 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MCluri-I  am  sorry  to  put  a  per-  W.  Warnock 

sonal  question;    is  it  the  fact  that  tlie  girl  Barrowman     m 

aescribinf?   the   nose   of  the   man   that   she   had   seen   m   the 

street,   said   it  was   very  hke  yours  ?-Ye8,   she  was   led   into 

sayinfir  that.  ,  ..  _ 

Do  von  remember  this  being  said ;  the  agent  asks  a  question 

of  the  "•ill.  '•  How  was  the  nose  bent,  was  it  bent  anything 

like  Mr"    Fox's  nose  towards   the  end?  "    and   the   answer   is 

•  No  "  •   then    "  Was  it  bent  down  the  middle  like  the  Lord 

Hif?h    Marshal  of   Glasgow's    nose  J  "-that    is   the    name   the 

Aiiifrican  gives  you— and  Barrowman  said,    "  \es.       It  was 

bent  down  the  middle?— Yes.       Kind  of  hollowed  out,  so  to 

speak?— Ye.s.       Very  much  of  the  order  of  the  gentleman  from 

Glasgow,  who  is  the  High  Sherifi  of  the  King',  forces  of  the 

citv?— Yes.        Who   testified    ju&t   now,    Mr.    Warnock?— Yes. 

Is  it  nof   )f  that  order,  and  bent  that  way?  "  and  Barrowman 

savs"Yes."       You  heard  all  that  said?— ^es. 

She  in  point  of  fact,  said  that  the  man  whom  she  had  seen 
had  a'nose,  not  like  Mr.  Fox's  in  America,  but  like  yoursi— 
Yes,  slie  was  led  into  saying  that. 

As  regards  the  walk  of  this  man,  would  you  say  that  was  a 
verv  noticeable  feature?— Oh,  yes.  it  is  very  noticeable^ 

Mr  Pyper,  who  was  out  with  you  in  America,  says  that  it  is 
not  a  thing  that  would  make  any  impression  upon  him  :  do  you 
a-ree  with  that  or  not?-I  differ  from  him  m  this  respect. 
I  made  it  a  point  to  observe  his  mode  of  walking,  and  1  did 
observe  his  movement.  , ,      .  ,  •    *  •      „ 

Is  it  a  peculiarity  that  a  person  would  pick  up  just  in  a 
casual  glance?— Well,  it  depends;  the  person  who  saw  the 
movement  of  the  feet  might  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Would  you  require  to  look  closely  at  the  feet  before  you  wc.nA 

notice  this  peculiarity? — ^Yes.  ij     „*. 

Bv  the  Court— You  said  at  a  casual  glance  vou  would  not 

notice  it?— Well,  if  you  were  taking  notice  of  the  movement»i 

of  his  feet  you  would  notice  it.  . 

But  Mr.'  M'Clure  put  it  as  a  casual  glance  passing  along 
the  street?— Well    I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

Cross-examination  continued— When  the  girl  I>«".bie  pro- 
io'=<ed  to  recognise  the  man  in  America  she  referred  to  lits 
walk  but  did  she  refer  either  to  his  having  a  turned-m  toe  or 
to  any  movement  of  the  kneel— She  referred  to  the  movement 
of  the  knec^a  bend  of  the  leg. 

Did  she  not  refer  to  a  kind  of  shaking  of  the  shoulders?— 

Well,  that  has  not  got  to  do  with  either  the  knee  or  the 

foot?— No. 

Anntk  Abmotjr,   examined  by  the  Lord  Ai>vorAT»— I   am  a  Anute  Armour 
booking  clerk  with  the  Glasgow  District  Subway  Company,  and 
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I  dm  at  the  Kslvinbridge  station.  I  was  there  on  the  21st 
of  December  last  in  the  evening.  I  was  standing  there 
giving  out  tickets  at  the  turnstile.  I  am  inside  a  box,  and 
there  is  a  small  window  to  which  the  people  come  to  buy  their 
tickets.  It  is  the  ordinary  size  of  a  kitchen  iiane  window. 
It  is  about  that  size.      (Indicates.) 

By  the  Court— Is  it  about  2  feet  by  2?— I  could  not  say. 
Examination  continued — Just  what  you  have  shown  us  with 
your  hands?— Yes.  It  is  clear  glass.  You  can  lift  it  up 
and  give  the  ticket  out  and  take  the  money.  The  turnstile 
is  at  the  side  of  the  window.  I  look  right  out  on  the  turn- 
stile. When  I  was  there  that  evening,  21st  December,  I 
remember  something  happening.  I  was  leaning  against  the 
counter,  and  a  man  came  rushing  in,  flung  down  a  penny, 
and  did  not  wait  for  the  ticket.  He  was  so  excited  looking, 
and  he  gave  me  such  a  fright  that  I  shouted,  '•  Oh  "  He  ran 
down  the  stairs,  and  I  shouted  "  Here,"  but  he  never  paid  any 
heed.  He  ran  on,  and  did  not  wait ;  he  never  looked  back.  I 
heard  him  clattering  down ;  he  ran  right  downstairs.  I 
noticed  that  ho  sort  of  stumbled  and  caught  hold  of  the  railing, 
ho  was  in  such  haste.  He  was  of  medium  height,  dark,  clean 
shaven,  and  wore  a  light  overcoat,  but  I  could  not  say  whether 
it  was  a  hat  or  cap  that  he  had  on,  but  I  know  it  was  some- 
think  dark  he  had  on  bis  head.  I  saw  his  face.  I  could 
see  after  him  from  where  I  was  ;  you  can  see  right  down  the 
stairs  and  to  the  first  step  of  tlie  turn.  There  are  eight 
steps,  so  that  I  would  see  him  when  he  was  going  down  these 
eight  steps  until  he  turned.  I  looked  out  at  him,  and  shouted 
"  Here,"  but  he  paid  no  attention. 

I  su;  pose  it  is  very  unusual  for  a  man  to  pass  you  at  that 
breakneck  speed? — Yes,  it  is  ^ery  seldom  that  one  goes  away 
without  their  ticket.  Trains  go  every  four  minutes  on  the 
Subway.  I  went  down  to  the  Central  Police  Office  on  21st 
February  last.  I  was  shown  into  a  room  where  there  were 
a  number  of  men— about  a  dozen  men.  There  were  some  with 
hats  and  others  with  caps.  I  was  asked  to  point  out  the  man 
who  had  run  past  me  without  his  ticket  that  evening.  I 
pointed  him  out.      I  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  him  out. 

Will  you  look  at  tlie  prisoner ;  is  that  the  man  ? — That  is 
like  him.  That  is  the  man  whom  I  saw  in  the  Central  Police 
Office.  There  was  no  other  man  there  that  I  thought  was 
like  him.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  picking  him  out.  I  have 
no  difficulty  now  in  knowing  that  that  was  the  man  I  saw  in 
the  Central  Police  Office  or  who  passed  me  that  night. 

Did   you   take   the   time   when    the   man   passed? — Well.    I 

looked  .^t  tin:  clock  eithor  before  hs  p.=i=sed  '^r  just  at  the  tim^, 

and   it  was  between   the  hour   of  half-past   seven   and   eight, 

but  I  could   not  say  to  the  exact  time.       It  was  some  time 
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between  these  two  hours  I  have  mentioned.       Sometimes  my  AnntoAmw 
inspector  comes  at  eight,   and  at  other  times  at  nine.        U 
was  before  the  inspector  came.      (Shown  production  ^o.  4J.; 

Is  that  like  the  coat  the  man  wore  who  rushed  past  you 
that  night?-Yes,  that  is  like  it^no,  1  think  it  was  a  shade 
darker  than  that.  I  think  his  coat  was  buttoned;  the  one 
side  of  the  collar  was  turned  up.  (Shown  production  >o.  44.; 
I  could  not  exactly  say  whether  it  was  a  hat  or  a  cap  he  had 
on,  but  it  was  something  dark.  It  was  by  his  face  that  1 
recognised  the  man  ;  I  thought  he  was  so  excited  l"pking,  and 
bo  gave  me  such  a  fright  when  he  passed  me  that  1  had  a  good 

look  at  his  face.  .    ,,    .  »„„„♦ 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MClurb— 1  take  it  that  you  cannot 
say  what  boots  he  had  on?— No  ,     ,     ,     „,     t  think 

You  cannot  say  what  colour  of  trousers  he  had  onf— 1  thinK 
th'-V  were  dark ;"  thev  were  darker  than  the  coat  was. 

But  the  coat  was 'not  a  light  coat  like  that,  but  a  pretty 
dark  one— a  darker  coat  than  the  one  that  was  shown  you  just 
now?— Well,  not  much  darker. 

Wasitmuchdarker?— A  shade  darker. 

Then  you  mean  it  was  not  the  same  coat  as  that f— wen, 
it  was  the  same  style  of  coat,  but  a  shade  darker.  „,^^^ 

Then  vou  moan  that  it  was  not  the  same  coat?-Perhaps 
it  was  in  the  light  that  I  thought  it  was  darker 

Then  mav  the  colour  of  all  his  clothes  have  looked  differently 
to  you  from  what  they  look  now?— And  it  was  raming  that 

"'fwant  to  know,  are  you  able  to  identify  now  any  of  the 
articles  here  as  articles  which  were  worn  that  night  by  the 
man?-Yes,  that  is  the  kind  of  coat  the  man  had  on^ 

But  you  cannot  say  it  was  the  same?-Only  a  shade  darker , 
of  course  the  rain  could  make  the  coat  darker. 

You  are  not  sure  of  the  trousers?— No. 

And  not  sure  of  the  boots?— No. 

And  not  sure  of  the  hat?— No.  „     ^,       -^  ♦   „ 

And  it  may  have  been  a  bowler  hat?-No,  it  was  not  a 
bowler  hat,  it  was  a  cloth.  „       ,       .,  ^      u^^i^,. 

You  said  it  was  a  hat  or  cap?-Yes,  but  it  was  not  a  bowler 

^twaseither  a  dark  hat  or  a  dark  cap  of  cloth  I—Yes. 
Can  vou  sav  whether  it  was  a  black  one?— I  only  know  it 
was  dark  ;  I  cannot  say  the  exact  colour  ^.,    .     ,  .  u;„ 

Did  you  have  to  press  your  foot  upon  the  turnstile  to  let  him 

*  How  li^g^did  it  take  passing  your  window?— It  does  not 
take  long  to  pass  the  window. 

Did  he  fly  through?— Yes. 

As  fast  as  he  could? — Yes. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

Amour      But  you  had  tim>  to  observe  he  had  no  moustache  of  any 
kind? — No  moustuv  le  of  any  kind. 

vVas  there  a  train  due  about  the  timel — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  people  rush  in  a  hurry  for  the  trains  at 
this  place? — Yes,  but  not  in  such  a  great  hur;y,  anc'  going 
in  without  their  tickets. 

I  think  you  said  they  sometimes  go  in  without  their  ticket*, 
too? — I  said  it  was  not  very  often  ;  it  is  very  seldom. 

But  still  you  know  they  do  on  occasion  go  without  their 
tickets? — Well,  an  odd  one. 

Could  you  seo  the  man's  face  quite  well  tlirouph  the  window? 
—Yes. 

Had  he  any  peculiarity  about  his  nose? — I  never  noticed  the 
man's  no.se. 

It  had  not  a  twist? — I  never  noticed  his  nose. 

Which  part  of  his  face  did  you  concentrate  your  attention 
on? — I  had  a  view  of  the  side  of  his  face. 

You  are  quite  certain  he  had  no  moustache  at  all? — Quit* 
certain. 

Had  the  m»n  you  saw  at  the  police  office  on  21st  February 
a  moustache? — Yes. 

Before  you  went  down  to  the  Central  Police  Office  to  identify 
the  man,  I  think  you  had  seen  his  photograph  and  his  descrip- 
tion ? — Yes. 

And  when  you  went  down  there,  there  was  nobody  the  least 
like  him  except  this  person? — No,  not  that  I  saw. 

The  other  pc-ople  were  quite  different  in  appearance? — Well, 
there  were  some  of  a  sallow  complexion — dark. 

None  the  least  like  this  man? — No;  none  the  least  like 
him. 

As  regards  the  hour  when  this  happened,  you  said  you 
looked   at  the  clock? — Yes. 

What  was  the  hour? — Well,  I  cannot  say  the  exact  hour, 
but  it  was  between  the  hour  of  half -past  seven  and  eight. 

If  you  looked  at  the  clock  you  can  surely  tell  us? — No;  I 
cannot  remember.  It  might  have  been  half-past  seven  or  it 
might  have  been  eight.  It  was  not  exactly  eight ;  it  might 
have  been  half -past  seven  or  twenty-five  to  eight,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  exact  time. 

But  you  looked  the  clock? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  the  clock  indicated  ? — No. 

Might  it  have  been  a  quarter  to  eight  ? — It  might  have 
been. 

Might  it  have  been  ten  minutes  to  eight  ? — No ;  it  could 
not  have  been  any  later. 

Why? — Because  I  was  expecting  the  inspector  to  come,  and 
it  was  not  ten  minutes  till  the  time  he  came. 
tao 
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And  h,  come,    at  ^ightt-bomciiine.  at   eight,  and  othrr  Annl.  Amour 

times  at  nine.  :„«>:,. 

So  that  It  may  have  been  ten  nunutes  to  uiuel— JMo. 

ff  you  wero  fudgmg  tho  tUne  by  the  fact  that  you  j|^re 
lookinK  for  the  inspector,  and  ho  comes  Hometuaes  at  eight 
and  Sometime,  at 'mne.  do  you  ^now  .hat  hour  you  are 
referring   to  (-VeB.    i    know   it   «aH  about  hal-pas     sestn  or 

eight,  and  that  .«  all  I  know;  it  wa^  ^'•^*^^'^"\'*'Tu'"I     i.ourl 
May  I  take  it  that  you  cannot  tell  ug  to  withm  halt  an  hourl 
—It  was  between  half-p.ist  seven  and  eight. 

By  the  CoUHT-Uo  you  know  where  Mihs  Gilchrist  s  house 
isl— iNo;  I  do  not  exactly  know  where  the  hou^e  is,  but  1 
know  where  the  street  is.  , ,  ^,  , 

llow  fur  is  it  from  your  placel-I  could  not  f  actly  say ;  1 
have  never  gone  that  way;  I  have  been  in  S  .  Georges  Road, 
and  «een  the  street  from  St.  Georges  Koad.  that  "»  ^H. 

You  cannot  tell  me  how  long  it  would  take  one  to  walk?- 
No. 

Jamk«  Dobnan.  examined  by  Mr.  Moni«ON-I  am  a  detective  J.  Dornan 
sergeant  in  the  Western  District  of  the  Glasgow  police  toice. 
f  pointed  out  to  the  witness  (Icorge  B.U,  photographer,  the 
polntTmarke.1  Nos.  1  to  6  on  the  photograph  of  ^Vest  PrinceH 
Street  No  1  sitrnifies  15  Queen's  Terrace;  No.  2  is  the  close, 
46  West  Princes'^Street;  No.  3  is  58  West  Pr  nces  Street; 
No.  4  is  the  corner  of  Queen's  Crescent  and  W  i  rmces 
Street;  No.  5  is  16  W^t  Princes  Street;  and  No.  6  is  a  point 
in  West  Princes  Street  quite  near  St.  Georges  Road.  I  know 
the  locality  round  about  Miss  Gilchnst  s  house,  ^\est  1  rinces 
S  reet  is  a  very  quiet  street  at  night.  There  are  a  yanety 
of  ways  by  wln^ti  -ou  can  reach  the  Woodlands  Road  Subway 
station  from  West  Princes  Street;  a  variety  of  routes  can  be 

*"  n'ow  long  would  it  take  you  to  walk  between  Miss  Gilchrist's 
house  and  Uiat  Subway  station  ?-By  West  ^^"-berland  Street 
Grant  Street,  Arlington  Street,  Woodlands  Road,  and  South 
Woodside  Road,  nino  and  a  half  minutes  or  t-reby ;  go,  g 
direct  bv  West  Princes  Street  to  South  Woodside  Road  and 
then  to  the  Subway,  seven  and  a  half  minutes  or  thereby. 

By  the  Court— That  is  walking  at  an  ordinary  pace. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MClurb-I  want  to  ask  one  question 
because  I  know   Glasgow  pretty  well.     Woodlands   Road  is  a 
main   car   line  1— There    are  cars  perpetually   running   on  the 

Woodlands  Road.  .    „     ,  •    .i_  •       >+o,... 

Isn't  it  the  fact  that  the  Woodlands  Road  ^the  main  artery 
for  ail  pedestrian,  who  arc  walking  from  the  HiUhead  drjrict 
into  Glasgow  and  out  again  ?-I  would  not  say  that.  For  the 
West    End    of    Glasgow,    from    Billhead,    I   would    say    Great 
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Oscar  Slater. 

J.  Dornan  Wt-stirn  Houil  was  by  far  tlie  most  busy  thorouglifure,  which 
is   tho  route   to   the   Subwuy. 

1  uiii  reffrniig  to  i)i.-<l«.stiiaiu!~There  iiiiiy  be  Koiiie  of  them 
freiiuciit  tliat  roud,  but  it  is  not  bu  fretiuiiittd  u.»  the  Great 
Western   Hojiu. 

Isn't  it  tlie  fact  that  Wooilhuuh  Road  is  very  much  fre- 
quente<l,  ami  that  u  jicrson  passing  any  time  belwem  beven 
and  eiglit  would  be  liluly  to  piws  lio/.ens,  or  even  hundrcdi, 
of  people? — No;  not  hundreds  of  people. 

How  many  would  you  put  it  at — a  much  frequente«l  road? — 
No;  it  would  not  bo  to  the  extent  oi  hundreds  of  people. 

Doze'is  of  people/ — There  mij^ht  be  a  dozen  of  people,  but 
it  is  not  a  bu.sy  road  at  all. 

John  Ord  John  Obd,  examined  by  tlio  Lokd  Anv()r.\TE — I  am  the 
superintendent  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depaitmiiit 
of  the  Glasgow  polic".  On  the  evening  of  the  illst  December 
last  1  received  a  telephone  message  which  had  been  tran*Jnitted 
from  the  Western  District  of  the  city.  1  at  once  procie<ii<l  to 
tho  Central  I'oiice  Otliee  and  phoned  to  the  Western  for 
im'ormation.  I  then  sent  a  telephone  message  to  all  the 
detective  otlices  that  all  the  otiicers  should  remain  at  their 
posts  at  the  various  otliees.  1  then  went  to  the  scene  oi  tho 
murder  along  with  Detective  Gonion.  I  readied  Miss  Gil- 
christ's house  about  hali-i>ast  eight  at  night,  ^up-r^nten^lrnt 
Dougla.s  and  Detective  I'yper  were  there  at  that  time,  anil  a 
constable.  I  went  into  the  dining-room.  I  was  informed 
that  the  body  was  lying  just  in  the  same  position  as  they  had 
found  it.  There  wero  tpot*  of  blood  on  the  fire-irons  and 
fender,  and  also  on  tho  coal  scuttle,  and  I  found  some  on 
the  hearth  rug  too.  I  went  into  the  larger  of  the  two  bed- 
rooms and  I  saw  thero  a  sni.ill  bo.x  lying  on  tho  lloor,  with 
a  number  of  pajjcrs  scattered  about.  On  the  evening  of  "JUrd 
December  1  got  information  l>y  telephone  of  a  girl,  Barrow- 
man,  being  able  to  give  inidimation,  and  I  instructed  her 
evidence  to  be  taken.  It  was  taken  that  night ;  it  was  the 
next  morning  before  I  got  the  evidence  in  full,  on  the  24th. 
On  the  23th  1  issued  to  the  Glasgow  newspapers  a  notice  con- 
taining a  descrijition  of  the  man  ns  given  by  tlie  girl  Barrow- 
man.  I  (lid  that  after  apjuoaching  the  chief  constable  and 
askintr  wherlier  it  would  be  judicious.  Accordinelv,  a  notice 
appeared  giving  the  dcFcripfion  of  the  mai'  in  t!ie  Evening 
Times,  tho  Kieiiitig  Nm-.i,  ami  tho  Evening  Citizen.  It  would 
be  published  about  two  o'clock  on  tho  2r)th.  About  6.10  on 
the  same  evening,  on  tho  -Tith  of  December,  the  witness  Allan 
Ml.ean  called  at  the  Central  I'oiice  Office.  He  gave  me 
information  where  a  man  of  that  de.scription  was  to  be  found. 
He    said    that,    in    consequence    of    the    description    having 
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appeared  in  the  paper-  had  callwl  to  give  i»e  mforn.a Uou  John  Ord 

about  tho  ina...  I  lou..  .  ..o  w«B  k..o«n  at  u  clul.  v^h.ch  .« 
known  us  tho  (Sloper  Club,  and  tliut  his  uun.o  was  (scar  Muter. 
On  the  nicht  of  the  murder  wo  knew  that  a  valuul.le  diaiiiond 
br..och  wuH  uniisHing  from  the  house.  1  heard  that  the  man 
Shiter  had  been  try.iig  to  <li^pose  ol  a  pawn  ticket  tor  a  brooch 
in  the  chib.  I  Rub-v  i,uently  (Uncovered  that  that  was  not  the 
brooch  I"    eonsiiiuence  of    tho    information    received   from 

MLean  I  sent  Detective  Powell  ah-uf;  with  MLean  to  the  place 
«here  Slater  was  said  to  live.     M'Lcan  said  ho  could  not  p.ve 
the  address,  but  he  thought  he  could  point  out  tho  close.      It 
V.UH   reported  to  me   that    night    that  he  was    believed  to    be 
livin-'  at  GO  St.  (Jeorge's  Road   under   tho  name  of  Ander.<on. 
.Xbo.a  midnight  I  instructed  Detectives    -yon  and  M.lhcau  to 
uo  with  Detective  Powell  to  Anderson's  house  for  the  purpose 
.f  iipprehcnding  the  man.        About  three  o'elock  in  tho  morn- 
,n-r  it  was  report«l  to  mo  by  telephone  that  the  man  had  gone. 
There  was   nandf  d  to  me  a  piece  of  wrapper  paper  which  was 
.1,1   to    have    been    found    by   our    detectives    m   the    house 
No    -28   of   the  productions  is   that   torn   paper   wrapper.        It 
is  registered  an.l  addressed  to  Os*-ar  Slater,  c'o  A.   An^ierson. 
Fso      f.9   St.  GeortreV  Road,  Glasgow,   and  tho  word       Dent 
,;  midorlined.        Dent    is   the  name   of  a    irwrller   in  London^ 
I     nunediatelv   gave    instructions    tl.at    all    south-going   trams 
should    be   carefully   watched.        In       .nsequence    ot    -nqmrn^ 
inn.lo  at  tho  railway  stations,  it   wa«  reported  ♦«  ."^'-  *''j^V.^ 
Mnirle  tickets   for   Lon.lon    had   been    issued    for  the  0.5  tram 
from  tho  Central  Station.       1  wired  to  tho  London  police.     On 
"0th    Dooemhrr   I    received    information   from    Liverpool       .a. 
0.cnr   Slater   nnd    a    woman    hnd  arrived  there   early    on    the 
•ifith        Wo  had  several  telecrrams  with  regard  to  men  believed 
to  be  Oscar  Slater.     Tho  informati.m  we  reoc.ved  ^^om  hnor. 
pool  was  that  O.car  Sinter  and  this  woman  had  snilod  by  tbo 
•Lnsitania  "  for  Xew  York,  under  tho  name  of  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Otto  «aiid".       A  cablecrrair,  was  .sont  to  New  Aork.        1  tiiMflo 
t1,c  Mrrangements  neces.<*ary  for  tho  identification   of  the  mpn 
when  ho  returncxl.        1    arranged   to   have  quite   a  number  of 
pcnnle  in  tho  room  where  he  was  to  be  se^n  by  the  witnesses^ 
I  ,lid  not  go  myself.        I  set    apart  two  officers.  Trench  and 
rarneron,  to  look  after  tho  identification       1  arratiged  to  have 
•■i   number  of  people  there,  some  policemen   m   plain   clothes, 
>:omo  railway  servants,   and  others.      Th^re  were  about  twelve 
Mto-ether.        Some  people  were  comin?  in   making  inquiries. 
nnd'we  a8ke<l  them  to  step  into  the  room  also. 

Cross-Tamined  bv  Mr.  M'Clubb— You  were  not  there  when 
tho  idcntificaticn  ^.?..  going  «nt— No.  I  did  not  go  into  the 

'^^  Wo  nave  been  told  that  there  were  just  two  railway  oflficiala. 
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John  Ord  and  that  the  rest  of  the  men  were  policemen  along  with  Slat«r, 
is  Unit  correct!— I  am  confident  that  tlicro  wt-ro  more  civihan* 
than  tliat.       1  wont  wvcral  people  inU)  the  room. 

We  liave  betn  told  there  was  no  other  per»on  put  in  the  leart 
like  Sbu'rl— One  of  the  niilway  Korvants  is  very  like  him.  I 
refer  to  InHpector  Lanp,  of  the  railway. 

h  he  herel— I  do  not  know  that  ho  i»  here.  He  hai  dark 
hair  and  his  nose  ia  Klijjhtly  of  the  same  description. 

Detective  Trench  has  piv'tn  uii  a  contrary  impresiiiont— I  do 
not  know  about  that,  lint  tho  others  will  bear  mo  out  that  thii 
railway  man's  noMs  is  ^^liThtly  like  that  of  SlaterV  It  ii 
not  so  pronounced  a  Jewish     ne. 

Did  you  underntand  the  twiated  nose  that  wai  referred  to 
hy  the  P'rl  Bnrrowmitn  to  be  just  a  Jewinli  nosel — Ko,  not  at 
first,  not  particularly  Jewish.  ^ 

You  eipKt*^!  somethinir  difTerent,  in  fact,  from  what  Slater • 
nose  turnwl  oiit  to  IteJ— I  did  not  expect  anything. 

But  when  vou  put  in  "  twisted  nose  "  you  were  not  descnbing 
an  ordinary  .Teuisli  !io  el — The  description  was  "thinks 
iiliphtly  twisted  to  the  right." 

Quite  noticeable? — Those  are  exactly  the  words.  I  cannot 
tell  what  the  person  meant  by  it. 

Why  did  you  say  that  you  discovered  that  upon  the  Friday 
niRht'tlierewero  two  single  tickets  taken  for  (.(ndonl — That 
was  reported  to  me,  I  said.  I  had  officers  making  inquiries 
at  all  the  railway  stations,  and  it  was  rei)orted  to  me  that 
two  single  tickets  had  b.en  taken  for  Ix)ndon. 

And  vou  naturally  tliought  tliat  Slater  and  his  Iravelhnf,- 
comp.uiioii  had  taken  tickets  for  London,  and  then  changed  to 
Liverpool  to  put  the  police  of!  the  scent  1 — Yes,  I  b«  lieved  that 
at  the  time. 

Have  vou  discovered  since  that  the  Caledonian  Railway 
time  books  of  that  night  show  that  two  single  third-class 
tickets  were  taken  from  Glasgow  t(j  Liverpool,  and  that  Slater 
and  his  travelling  companion  travelled  in  a  through  carriage 
tc  f.iverpool? — I  have  not  discovered  anything,  because  I  have 
not  seen  a  raiHay  book  belonging  to  any  of  the  railway 
officials,  nor  have  I  interviewed  any  of  them. 

Look  at  p-oduction  No.  69.  You  see  the  9.5  train  from 
tho  Central.  Did  Slater  travel  by  the  9.5  train  from  the 
Centrall— I  cannot  tell  you  definitely,  because  1  was  not  there. 
It  was  reported  to  me  that  he  was  suppo.ied  to  be  travelling. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  reports  you  received  are  to  the  effect 
that  31ater  and  his  travelling  companion  left  the  Central 
Station  at  9.5  p.m.? — Yes,  it  was  rejwrted  that  a  mar  and 
woman,  believe<i  to  be  Sl.iter,  had  left. 

Do  you  find  that  two  single  tickets  for  Liverpool  were  issued 
for  that  train  1 — I   see   Liverpool,    Birmingham,   and    London 
mentioned  here. 
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Do     "u  nee  timt  two  ticketi  were  iwued  for  Liverpool  (or  JohB  Or« 
tli<  '.)  5  train?— Vm.  ,    .    .     •  u*« 

And  tliPM)  art)  the  only  tickut*  for  Liverpool  that  night T— 
Thttt  in  all  tiiiit  i»  tlitre. 

Do  vou  know  whether  the  man's  lufrjrnffe  wa»  labelled 
•  Glasffow  LVntral  Ut  Liverpool  "1—1  cannot  tell  you  anything 

about  that.  . 

Aro  you  Hiitisfied  now  that  the  man  tlid  not  itart  with  the 
Lipudon  ticki'tsT— No,  certainly  not. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  other  people  who  travelled  that  night 
to  Livci-pooU— No.  it  w'otild  nei-<l  a  p-fput  «leal  more  than  an 
entry  in  a  Ixiok  to  »ati8fy  me  that  Slater  did  not  travel  with 
l>on<lo'i  ticki't^. 

Do  vou  not  know  that  the  railway  official  ha»  to  keep  a 
ri-cord'of  the  ticket*  issued  with  theiw  trains?— Yen. 

And  there  are  entered  two  sinple  ticket*  for  Liverpool  by 
the  9.5  train? — Yes. 

Have  you  by  any  investifyation  got  upon  the  track  of  any 
perHons  who  were  travelline  to  Liverpool  from  the  Central  that 
iiiirht? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

And  you  are  not  satisfitxl  that  Slater  went  by  that  train  to 
Liverpool? — I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

But  not  with  Liverpool  tickets?— I  cannot  say  that.  I 
have  other  imormation  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not,  but  thai 
is  not  evidence. 

Did  you  sec  the  labels  on  his  luggage? — No. 

Have  \ou  not  examined  that? — No. 

"  Liverpool,  liime  Street."  is  on  his  l.ggage? — Yes. 

Is  it  probable  now  that  he  travellwl  "ith  liondon  tickets? — 

Yes,  verv. 

Why  do  you  say  si? — Because  I  know  he  covered  up  his 
tracks  as  far  as  he  could. 

Have  vou  made  any  investigation  to  try  and  fitid  out  any 
"ther  pawengt'r  except  Slater  and  the  woman  who  went  from  the 
Central  Station  to  Livei-pool  that  night? — Ye«. 

And  you  found  no  persons  who  travelled  except  these  twoT — 
That  is  so.  It  was  several  days  after  that  before  we  got 
information  that  he  had  gone  to  Liverpool. 

Ha  e  you  got  any  information  that  Slater  took  out  two 
London  tickots  at  the  station? — Yes.  .   .      ,     _ 

From  any  person  who  still  remains  of  that  opinion? — Ye*. 
There  is  an  official  of  the  Central  Station  I  believe  who  could 
have  spoken  to  that  if  his  name  had  been  on  the  Crown  list. 

It  is  not  on  the  Crown  list' — No. 

So  the  onlv  person  who  could  have  proved  that  Sla'«r  and 
this  wom'ui  took  tickets  for  Ix)ndon  and  then  changed  to 
Liverpool  is  not  present? — So  far  as  I  know.  Of  course,  the 
whole  of  that  is  hearsay.       I  was  not  at  the  station. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

John  Ord       But  everythinp:  is  reported  to  you  7— Yes. 

Th;it  naturally  would  have  been  a  very  suspicious  circum- 
stanco  If  a  person  had  taken  a  London  ticket  and  changed  to 
Liveriiool? — Yes.  .       ,    ,  ci  ^       j- n 

Do  vou  still  persist  in  saying  that  that  is  ^hat  Slater  duIT 
—I  do"  not  sav  that  I  pcr.sist,  because  I  do  .iot  know  definitely. 

Do  you  not" give  him  even  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  1— In  this 

case  I  do  not.  .  ■  ^    ,    j.  u 

As  regards  tho  p;iv\n  ticket,  was  it  reported  to  you  by 
M'Lean  that  this  pawn  ticket  for  a  crescent  brooch  with  diamond 
stones  was  being  offered  for  sale  by  Slater  ?-It  ^-as  »  f'") 
Cameron    that   had    been    offering    it    for    sale   on    behalf    of 

And  naturally  you  thought  this  might  be  a  clue?— We 
associated  it  with  the  case. 

You  knew  that  the  <ild  lady  had  lost  a  crescent  brooch 7— 

Yes 

Did  vou  find  out  that  the  crescent  brooch  which  Slater  was 
endeavouring  to  sell  through  Cameron  was  one  which  had  been 
in  pawn  originallv  in  the  month  of  November ?—\  es. 

And  that  two  sums  of  .£10  and  £20  had  been  advanced  on 
it  and  then  on  "J  1st  December  (the  day  of  this  murder)  an 
additional  i;;iO  had  been  advanced  on  it?— Yes,  that  was 
reported  to  me.  ,    , 

Was  it  the  coincidence  in  the  date,  21st  December,  of  tho 
last  advance  upon  this  brooch  that  made  you  think  it  might 
be  Miss  Gilchrist's  brooch?— Most  assuredly  that  had  some 
bearing  on  the  case. 

Did  von  discover  immediately  that  this  was  not  tho  brooch 
at  all?— Wo  knew  that  that  morning. 

Did  you  make  inquiry  at  Cook's  office  1—1  made  no  personal 
inquiries  ut  all. 

Did  vou  direct  inquiries  to  bo  made?— Yes. 
Did  "vou  find   that  some  davs   before  the  25th   Slater   had 
been  at" Conk's  office  to  find  out  about  tho  sailings  for  America? 
— Y'es.  I  heard  that,  too. 

And  that  he  had  been  at  tho  Cunard  office?— I  did  not  hear 
that  until  about  the  29th  or  :50th. 

In  point  of  fact,  have  you  not  information  which  goes  to 
show  that  from  the  21st  Slater  was  going  about  billiard  rooms 
and  other  places  quite  publicly  in  Glasgow,  from  the  21st  until 
tho  25th?— No,  the  information  is  just  tho  other  way.  Tho 
information  was  that  he  had  not  been  seen  at  the  club  that 
he  used  to  frequent  regularly.  He  was  not  back  at  it  after 
the  night  of  the  murder.  .       ■     .     t 

Did  vou  find  he  was  going  to  billiard  rooms  in  the  cityT— 1 

did  not  find  that. 

Do  you  know  that  that  was  found  by  your  agents?— I  do 
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not  know   that.     I  have   not   heard    that   part   of    the   case.  John  Ord 
That  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  man  M'ljean  put  some 
stress  upon,   the  fact  that  Slater  had   not  been   seen   at  the 
club  lifter  tlie  night  of  the  mv  i'-r. 


Has  he  been   to  Johnst 
know. 
Or  (iair.s  pubHc-hoiise?- 


room  since? — I  do  not 


I  .) 


And  the  Ciinard  offices  ;ii.c 
(In  not  know  that  he  was 


not  krjow , 

Cixik's  ofi  'e  on  two  dates? — I 
':'■!  fiifice. 

xVnd  Messrs.  Cook  afterwards  teK-fi...phe<l  to  Liverpool  to 
^  (>  uhout  the  sailinffs  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  and  it  was 
I'rr  Oscar  Slater  that  their  inquiries  were  made? — I  cannot 
pt'isonally  answer  tliat  question  becaii.se  I  did  not  make 
in(iuirios,  neither  were  thi  y  done  by  my  department.  A  good 
many  of  these  inquiries  were  done  from  the  Fiscal's  oflBce. 

But  is  that  not  your  information? — I  heard  something  about 
them,  but  I  do  not  know  the  particulars. 

l>o  you  know  that  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Dent  in  London 
for  the  return  of  a  watch  by  Slater,  and  it  was  sent  to  him  in 
liii  name? — The  account  was  handed  to  me.  It  was  found 
in  liis  house.  I  wrote  to  find  out  what  relations  he  had  with 
Dent,  and  I  got  the  telegrams  referred  to  there. 

Did  you  find  it  was  about  a  watch  that  Slater  wanted  to 
get  back  because  he  was  going  abroad? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  also  that  in  a  letter,  dated  20th  December  and 
ilisjiatched  at  five  o'clock  on  '-'1st  December,  Slater  wrote  to 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  London  before  tlie  murder 
asking  that  his  deposit  should  be  forwarded  to  Glasgow  as  he 
was  going  abroad? — This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  about 
that  letter. 

I  refer  to  Xos.  4  and  5  of  the  defence  productions.  Did  you 
knmv  of  these  letters? — I  never  heard  of  them. 

You  have  assumed  all  throuirh  that  this  man  was  going 
abroad  as  the  result  of  a  published  description  in  the  evening 
papers  of  25th  December,  1008? — Not  necessarily. 

But  was  not  that  the  evidence  you  were  suggesting  jubt 
nnw? — I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  was  partly  tht 
rpRult — that  is  to  say,  the  hurrie<l  leaving  of  Glasgow  at  tho 
time  I  supplied  the  first  information  to  the  Crown — I  was 
satisfied  he  was  leaving  hurrietlly  on  account  of  his  description 
having  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the  25th.  That  was 
the  inference. 

Did  you  find  that  he  informed  the  barber  Nichols,  wl..)  is 
fin  the  Crown  list,  in  tho  forenoon  of  25th  December,  that  he 
was  going  to  sail  from  Liverpool  by  the  "  Lusitania  "  the  next 
day,  and  was  leaving  that  night  from  the  Central  Station? — I 
never  interviewed  the  barber.     His  evidence  was  supplied  by 
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Johnopd  another  officer.  I  heard  that,  but  I  "f  f /"t^'^'^^^f^J"""; 
1  found  from  the  letter  from  Jacobs  that  he  was  go'"?  .  | 
inferred  he  had  meant  to  go  then,  because  Jacobs  say«  t  at 
he  could  not  lie  out  of  his  money  tor  three  months.  lUat 
letter  was  written  on  28th   December,  1908. 

Do  vou  admit  that  all  that  information  wh.ch  I'^s  come  to 
vou  since  puts  a  different  complexion  on  the  matter  I— >o  doubt 
it  modities  it  to  a  certain  extent.  M'n„r« 

Re-examiued  bv  the  Lo,u,  Ai.voc.vtb-\ou  said  to  Mr.  M  Clure 
that  vou  were  informed  that  there  was  an  othcial  or  servant 
at  th;  Central  Station  who  knew  about  the  issue  of  the  t.cke  s. 
nnd  vou  added  that  hi.  name  was  not  on  the  V^f '" ^ ^,''*  'l:"*' 
because  we  were  too  late  in  pettmf?  him.  Ihe  «planat  on 
is  that  the  man-s  name  and  address  were  obtamed  alter  the 
prisoner  had  been  served  with  ,,  copy  ot  his  indictment,  and 
he  could  not  be  added  to  the  list. 

Do  '-U  know  whether  the  two  tickets  for  Liverpool  were 
issued 'to  separate  people !— I  could  not  answer  that. 

W  s  riu7the  reiso,!  why  you  said  to  Mr.  MChire  that  the 
entries  in  a  book  alone  would  not  satisfy  you?-My  reason  for 
Sv[nr?  the  a'--^'-  -''«  ^hat  J  was  satisfied  that  really  the 
tickets  issued  tt)  him  were  tickets  to  London.  .      ^,    . 

In  the  course  of  your  inquiries  did  you  ascertain  that  on 
9th  December  Oscar  Slater  communicated  with  Dent  in  London 
recardin-  his  watch  ?  -I  could  not  repeat  the  date  rom  memory, 
loci  at  the  prlu:  of  productions,  pape  18.  Did  you  ascer- 
taiif  n  tfe  courle  of  vouMnquiries  that  on  9th  l)ecember  Oscar 
Slater,  whoever  he  m'av  be,  communicated  with  Deivt  regardinp 
his  watch,  and  bid  him  not  return  same  till  the  .^Oth  of 
December,  the  address  beii.K  CO  St.  tieorRe  s  Road  J— Yes. 

Did  vou  ascertain  that  Oscar  Slater  on  21st  December  asked 
Dent,   if  possible,  to  send  the  watch  at  once?— Yes. 
He  asked  that  by  a  wire?— Yes. 

Did  vou  ascertain  that  two  days  later,  vu.,  on  23rd  Deceni- 
ber,  O^car  Slater,  care  of  A.  Anderson,  telegraphed  to  Dent, 
•Must   have   watch.      Leaving  to-morrow    night    for  the  Lon- 

^'7)M  v(m\*scertain  when  the  telegram  of  21st  December  was 
sent  oft?- No,  I  do  not  know  the  hour.  »     xt        i 

Did  vou  ever  hoar  of  Slater  going  to  the  Continent?— No.  1 
did  not  hear  of  him  having  gone  to  the  Continent. 

When  vou  saw  the  teleuram  you  saw  that  apparently  it  wag 
his  intenJion  on  the  24tli  to  go  to  the  Continent?-!  hat  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  it.     He  says  that  he  is  going  to  the 

^"pid'^vou  ascertain  that  the  house  he  occupied  at  69  St. 
George's  Hoad  was  taken  in  an  assumed  name?— Yes,  ui  tHo 
name  of  Anderson  till  May,  1910. 
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Did  you  ascert»  ii  also  that  there  was  no  dentistry  carried  on  John  Ord 
there  a'nd  no  dentistry  implements?— That  is  so. 

By  the  Couni— Did  all  the  advertisements  or  pohce  notices 
in  the  papers  contain  a  description  with  reference  to  the 
pecuharity  of  the  nose?— Yes.  After  we  got  the  girl's  statement 
in  anv  public  notice  that  ^  issued  we  always  referred  to  the 
nose, "although  1  may  explai.i  that  we  kept  the  matter  open 
and  suggested  that  there  might  be  two  men,  and  we  kept  the 
first  dt'scription  alongside  the  second  one. 

The  first  description  containing  no  reference  to  the  nose? 

Did  either  of  the  descriptions  contain  any  reference  to  the 
peculiar  walk?— I  could  not  answer  that.  There  is  nothing 
apparently  about  the  walk  in  any  of  the  intimations. 

You  referred  to  Slater  having  had  another  name,  the  Scotch 
name  of  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  that  in  the 
case  of  foreigners,  especially  Jews,  working  in  this  country?— 
If  they  cannot  speak  the  Knglish  language  very  well,  and  it 
other  people  cannot  pronounce  their  names,  then  they  often 
a(l,)pt  a  Scotch  name,  but  an  educated  man  usually  keeps 
his  own  name. 

Have  you  not  met  many  cases  of  men  like  Slater  taking 
a  Scotch  name?— No,  not  a  man  of  his  intelligence.  In  the 
mining  class  they  nearly  all  adopt  Scotch  names. 

Did  vou  attach  importance  to  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
another  name?— I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  that. 

But  did  you  attach  any  importance? — Yes. 

Ho  took  this  oth  iianie  before  the  murder?— Yes.  He  was 
known  to  some  persons  as  Anderson  and  to  others  as  Slater. 

Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  it  in  connection  with 
the  murder?— After  we  got  the  third  name,  0.  Sando,  then 
the  coincidence  struck  me  as  singular.    That  was  three  names. 

William  Neil,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocatk— I  am  a  wiiilam  NeU 
constable  in  the  Western  District,  Glasgow.  About  a  quarter 
past  seven  on  21st  December  last  I  was  on  duty  in  West  Princes 
Street.  The  witness  Adams  came  to  me  and  informed  me  that 
Miss  Gilchrist  had  been  murdered  in  her  house.  I  went  straight 
to  the  house.  I  had  passed  the  house  six  or  seven  mmutes 
before  that  on  the  n.rth  side.  When  I  went  up  to  the  room 
I  found  the  old  lady  was  lying  murdered  in  her  dining-room  with 
a  mat  right  over  her.  I  was  the  first  officer  there.  Her  body 
was  kept  in  the  same  position  in  which  I  found  it  till  after 
the  doctors  came.  I  found  a  set  of  false  teetli  and  a  half- 
sovereign  Iving  on  the  table  close  beside  her.  I  went  to  the 
police  office  on  Monday,  '-"ind  February,  and  I  saw  a  man  thert, 
^.i,f,jjj  I  recognised.  I  did  not  know  his  name  previous  to  that. 
The  prisoner  is  the  man  whom  I  saw  in  the  police  office.       I 
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WllU*m  Nell  have  seen  him  in  St.  GeorpeV  Road  several  times  in  November 
and  December.  I  saw  him  there  about  the  latter  end  of 
November  and  twice  in  December.  ,      ^  n 

You  had  known  him  before  in  Glasgow ?-^e9,  about  five  or 
six  years  ago.  I  hud  seen  him  then  in  Grant  Street  which  is 
the  ueit  stieet  to  West  Princes  Street.  There  was  a  club  there 
that  he  used  to  frequent.  I  saw  him  occasionally  then  for  about 
a  minute,  I  would  sav.  1  dul  not  know  his  name,  but  1  recog- 
nised him  as  the  same  man  as  I  hud  known  before. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  MCi.ruK-Was  that  about  the  time 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1901  or  later  1-1  think  it  would 
be  about  that  time. 

Annie  GUUes  Anme  Gii.lies,  examined  by  Mr.  Mouisov-I  am  t^^nty-three 
years  of  age,  and  saleswoman  with  Messrs.  Hepburn  &  Marshall, 
hardware  merchants,  Charing  Cross,  Gla..gow.  I  recognise 
the  prisoner.  He  first  came  to  our  premises  on  7th  ^ovember, 
and  he  made  a  purchase.  He  gave  us  the  name  of  Anderson 
69  St.  George's  Road.  He  came  back  afterwards  on  10th 
November  and  bought  a  set  of  tools.  Production  No.  31  is  the 
duplicate  sale  note  for  tliese  tools  and  a  few  other  things. 
(Shown  labels  Nos.  47  and  48,  consisting  of  a  hammer,  screw 
driver,  pliers,  &c.)  These  are  the  articles  that  we  sold  on 
the  card  of  household  tools.  T  was  shown  that  hammer  in  the 
prisoner's  presence  in  the  police  office.     I  identified  it  as  the 

""Did^vou'^notic^anvthing  about  the  handle  at  the  time  you 
saw  it  in  the  police  Office  ?-I  thoujrht  it  was  not  the  same  as 
Aen  1  had  sold  it  on  the  card.  I  thought  it  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  washed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  lower  part 
had  been  washed,  but  the  part  towards  the  head  had  been 
washed  The  wood  there  was  different  from  the  lower  part^ 
Looking  at  it  now  I  think  it  shows  the  same  "ppearance  of 
having  been  washed  as  I  notice.!  in  tne  police  office.  I  think 
it  still  shows  that  the  P'.rtion  of  it  towards  the  head  had  been 

"""Sots-examined  bv  Mr.  M'C.rnE-You  do  not  say  that  with 
any  confidence,  do  youl    You  can  see  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
hammer  has  been  dirty,  but  can  you  say  that  the  top  has  been 
washed  ?-It  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  new  piece  oj  ''""^^ 
I  quite  agree.     It  has  been  m  use  for  a  good  while  1— Yes, 

"^ou^donot  suggest  seriously  that  your  evidence  is  that  that 
bit  has  been  washed  at  the  top,  and  the  lower  b't Jias  been 
unwashed?  You  are  not  very  confident  about  it,  I  thmkl— it 
has  not  the  appearance  i.i  new  wood. 

By  the  Cocrt— Is  it  the  lighter  colour  as  compared  with  the 
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darker  colour  below  that  makes  you  wy  thatl-As  compared  AnnfGUU,. 

with  a  new  one.  „  .  .  , 

Cross-examination  resumed— Did  you  not  sell  us  this  card 

with  tools  since? — Yes.  ,     .  •     . 

On  10th  November,  when  you  sold  the  card  with  the  pincers 
and  hammer  and  other  implements  to  A.  Anderson,  69  bt. 
Georges  Road,  it  was  just  a  card  like  that  which  you  sold  for 

2s.  6d.  1 — Yes.  ,._  , 

Except  that  the  hammer  is  dirty,  do  you  see  any  differencel 

-Just  a  slight  difference  in  the  wood. 
You  do  not  profess  to  say  whether  it  has  been  washed  or 

what  has  been  donel— No.  ,     t^  •     ,:ffi„„u 

You  see  some  coal  dust  under  the  head  there?— It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  tell  what  is  on  the  handle  now.  It  is  not  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  when  I  sold  it. 

Professor  John  Glaistbr,  examined  by  the  Lokd  Advocatb—  John  Glalitw 
I  im  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  Glasgow  University. 
On  the  instructions  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal  there,  I  visited  and 
inspected  on  22nd  December  the  house  at  15  Queens  lerrace 
occupied  by  the  late  Miss  Gilchrist.  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
•^  -  •     •  '  ^'      "  of  the  productions.      Inat 
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Gait,  I  prepared  the  report  No. 
report  is  correct. 


University  of  Glasgow, 
22nd  December,  1908. 


At  the  request  of  James  Neil  Hart,  Esq.,  Procurator-fiscal 
of  the-  countv  of  Lanark,  we,  the  undersigned,  on  this  date 
vi.ited  and  inspected  tlie  house  at  13  Queens  Terrace,  or  49 
West  Princes  Street,  in  which  on  the  previous  evening  a  murder 
w  IS  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  tlie  person  ot  Aliss 
Marion  Gilchrist.    The  police  were  in  possession  of  the  premises 

on  our  arrival.  ^-i  t.  •  i.  •„ 

The  body  was  identified  as  that  of  Miss  Marion  Gilchrist  in 

onr  i.resence  bv  the  following  persons,  viz.  =—  ^.,  ,    •  . 

1.  Nellie  Lambie,  domestic  servant  to  the  said  M-.ss  Gilchrist, 

residing  at  15  Queen's  Terrace;  ^         ,    n,  j 

'>    Arthur  M.  Adams,  residing  at  U  Queen  s  lerrace  ;  and 
X  William  Neil,  police  constable,   178  B,  Western  Division 

*"  We 'first  examined  the  apartment  in  which  the  body  of  the 
^aid  Miss  Gilchrist  had  been  found,  viz.,  the  dining-room.  The 
h..(iv  had  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  position  m  which  it  had 
been  found,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  chair  and  a  hair  rug 
which  had  been  displaced  from  their  original  position  when 
first  found  and  of  a  coal  scuttle  the  position  of  which  had 
been  slightly  alte.ed,  all  tho  other  contents  of  the  rn.m  were  m 
their  respective  positions  as  when  the  body  was  first  tound. 
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jQhBflUUter  The  dining-room  is  a  fairly  large  apartment.  Its  windows 
(two  in  number)  look  into  VVest  Princes  Street.  Along  the 
east  wall  of  the  room  is  the  fireplace  of  the  apartment.  On  a 
carpet  rug  in  front  of  this  fireplace  the  body  was  lying.  The 
head  was  pointing  diagonally  to  the  fireplace,  and  the  feet 
towards  the  dining-room  door.  The  right  arm  was  extended  at 
right  angles  from  the  body,  and  the  left  arm  was  lying  alongside 
of  and  parallel  to  the  Ijody.  The  left  leg  was  crossed  over  the 
right  below  the  knees. 

Without  disturbing  tiie  body,  it  wfis  observed  that  the  head 
and  face  had  been  very  much  .smashed.  There  were  wounds 
on  the  right  cheek  e.xtendinjr  from  the  mouth,  wounds  of  tha 
right  forehead,  and  of  the  >-ight  side  of  head.  There  was  a  dc«p 
hole  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  face  between  the  eye  socket  and  the 
left  ear. 

The  left  eyeball  was  enti-ely  amissing,  having  either  been 
driven  into  the  cavity  of  the  brain  or  having  been  gouged  out. 
The  right  e\e  was  partially  torn  out  of  its  socket  by  the  deep 
fracture  of  tiie  rifrht  aide  of  the  brow.  There  was  much  blood 
on  and  among  the  hair  of  the  head.  On  the  carpet  rug  beneath 
the  head  on  both  sides  was  a  considerable  amount  of  clotted 
blood,  and  fiuid  blood  had  soaked  into  the  substance  of  the 
rug.  Between  the  head  and  the  fender  of  the  fireplace  a  piece 
of  brain  tissue  weighing  about  three-fjuarters  of  an  ounce,  as 
well  as  smaller  j)ieces,  and  several  pieces  of  bone  covered  with 
blood,  were  found.     Two  of  these  pieces  were  retained. 

The  fire-irons  were  in  their  places.  They  were  bespattered 
with  blood,  as  was  also  the  grate  and  the  fire-bars.  The  legs 
of  .some  of  the  chairs  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  coal  scuttle 
were  also  bespatttired  with  blood.  All  these  signs  indicated 
that  the  injuries  liad  been  inflicted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
where  the  body  was  found  lying,  and  that  the  injuries  had  been 
produced  by  very  forcible  application  of  some  instrument. 

There  was  also  found  between  the  head  and  the  fender  a 
complete  plate  (gol<l)  of  artificial  upper  teeth. 

Both  hands  were  remarkably  pallid.  There  was  no  blood  on 
the  right  hand  or  fingers,  but  there  was  dried  blood  between  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  skin  rug  already  referred  to  was 
found  when  the  body  was  first  discovered  to  be  more  or  less 
covering  the  body.  On  examination  of  it  blood  was  found  among 
the  hair  about  the  middle  of  the  rug. 

The  spectacles  of  the  deceased  were  found  on  the  table  in 
front  of  an  open  magazine.  The  chair,  referred  to  as  having 
been  removed,  originally  stood,  when  the  body  was  found,  in 
front  of  this  magazine,  standing  on  its  four  legs. 

The  bodv  was,  in  accordance  with  our  in.structions,  approved 
by  the  s-'iid  Mr,  Hart,  roTrtoved  to  the  mnrtunry  of  the  GlasgOTT 
Royal  Infirmary  for  further  examination  and  dissection. 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

We  examined  the  room  for  any  likely  weapons  From  our  John  OlkliUr 
t  xamination  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  tire-irons  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  injuries;  nor  had  any  of 
the  mantelpiece  ornaments.  We  were  shown  a  piece  of  a  large 
aujrer  or  screw-bit,  which  we  were  informed  had  been  found 
in  "the  back  green  in  a  line  with  the  kitchen  window  of  the 
house.  On  examination  we  found  that  adhering  to  the  metal 
of  tlie  instrument  were  several  grey  hairs,  and,  in  addition, 
what  seemed  to  be  blooi'.  We  appended  -ir  signatures  to  the 
label  attached  to  the  instrument. 

John  (iI.aistbh,  M.D.,  &c. 
Hugh  Galt,  B.Sc,  M.B.,  &c. 

Subsequently,  on  23rd  December,  I  received  a  warrant  from 
the  fiscal  for  the  purpose  of  making,  along  with  Dr.  Gait,  a 
[Hi4-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and  I  did  so.  No.  3  of 
the  productions  is  the  report  by  me  and  Dr.  Gait.    It  is  correct. 

University  of  Glasgow, 
23rd  December,  1908. 
By  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  and  at 
the  "instance  of  James  Neil  Hart,  Esq.,  Procurator-fiscal  of  the 
said  county,  we,  the  tnidensigned,  on  this  date  and  within  the 
iiiditunrv  of  the  Glasgow  l?oval  Infirmary,  made  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body  of'  Miss  Marion  Gilchrist,  which  was 
removed  thitlier  for  the  purpo.ses  of  examination  from  15  Queen's 
Terrace,  and  which  was  identified  in  our  presence  by  the 
f<:l!owing  persons,   viz.  : —  •     /ri  l  ■ 

1 .  Nellie  Lambie,  domestic  servant  to  the  said  Miss  Gilchrist, 
residing  at  15  Queen's  Terrace; 

2.  Arthur  M.  Adams,  residing  at  14  Queen's  T  rrace;  and 

3.  William  Neil,  police  constable,  178  B,  Western  Division 
of  Police. 

External  Examination. 

The  body  was  that  of  a  well-nourished  elderly  woman.  Death- 
stiffening  'had  disappeared  from  the  body.  The  skin  was 
markedly  pallid  in  appearance. 

The  following  marks  of  violence  were  seen  externally:  — 
Generally  speaking,  the  face  and  head  we-  a  both  badly  smashed. 
In  particular,  the  following  injuries  weie  found:— (1)  Extend- 
ing from  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth  backwards  on  the  right 
cheek  for  2\  inches  was  a  gaping,  ragged  wound,  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  skin  IJ  inches  broad,  the  mouth 
cavity  and  the  wound  being  one  continuous  cavity.  At  the 
base 'of  this  wound  several  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  upper 
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JohnGIaliter  jaw,  and  cheek  bones  were  found,  the  bones  being  driven  into 
the  mouth.  (2)  On  the  inner  side  of  the  ripht  orbit  was  a 
lacerated  wound,  'rrcpular  in  shape,  IJ  inches  long  and  J  inch 
broad,  wliich  extended  deeply  into  the  base  of  the  nose.  On 
deeper  examination  it  was  found  that  the  bones  of  the  orbit, 
the  nose,  and  the  forehead  were  completely  smashed  in  and 
broken  into  many  pieces.  (."!)  From  the  upper  part  of  the  former 
wound  (2),  a  wound  extends  upwards  on  the  brow  and  head  for 
a  distance  of  3  inches  and  towards  the  right  temple  for  a  dis- 
tance of  2  inches,  in  wliich  tho  right  frontal  bone  of  the  skull 
had  been  smashed  asunder  from  the  rest  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  exposing  the  brain  and  brain  substance,  from  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  brain  matter  has  escaped.  (4)  The 
lobe  of  the  right  ear  was  completely  torn  away  from  the  cheek 
connections.  (5)  In  front  of  right  ear  (J  inch)  was  a  spindle- 
shaped  wound  measuring  J  inch  long  and  ^  inch  broad,  which 
extended  deeply  into  tissues  down  to  the  bone.  (6)  Behind  the 
right  ear  was  a  series  of  wounds — (a)  at  a  distance  of  ^  inch 
from  ear  was  a  spindle-shaped  wound  of  like  dimensions  to  the 
last ;  (b)  a  wound  of  similar  shape  1  inch  long  by  J  inch  broad ; 
and  (c)  a  like  wound  i  inch  long  by  ^  inch  broad.  (7)  At  a 
distance  of  ^  inch  behind  the  series  just  described  was  an 
irregular-shaped,  lacerated  wound  which  measured  3J  inches 
long  by  1  inch  at  greatest  breadth,  and  which  was  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  bridge  of  tissue,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
several  fractures  of  the  bones  forming  the  right  temple  and 
back  of  the  head  were  found,  some  of  the  broken  pieces  of 
which  were  driven  in  upon  the  brain.  (8)  On  the  top  of  tho 
head  behind  the  line  of  hair  at  top  of  the  right  brow  was  a 
lacerated  wound  IJ  inches  long  by  1  inch  broad,  which  led 
down  to  a  fracture  of  the  bone  beneath,  which  communicated 
with  the  skull  cavity.  (9)  Half  an  inch  to  the  right  side  of 
wound  last  described  was  a  lacerated  wound  2  inches  long  by 
f  inch  broad,  at  bottom  of  which  was  a  h  ^e  fracture  of  the 
skull  from  which  brain  matter  was  protrvjing. 

10.  On  left  side  of  face  there  were  the  following  injuries :  — 
(«)  A  lacerated,  irregular-shaped  wound  at  left  side  of  nose  and 
left  lower  eyelid,  which  measured  2  inches  by  |  inch.  In 
this  wound  the  entire  eyeball  and  parts  of  both  eyelids  were 
found  to  have  been  driven  into  the  brain  cavity,  the  eyeball 
itself  being  burst  and  collapsed.  Dissection  cJf  this  further 
showed  that  the  floor  of  the  left  orbit  had  been  completely 
broken  away  from  surrounding  bones.  It  was  also  found  that 
tho  fracture  of  the  right  frontal  bone  extended  across  the 
brow  into  the  left  frontal  bone;  (b)  on  the  left  cheek,  1  inch 
from  outer  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  on  the  same  level  wa»  a 
lacerated  wound  2J  inches  'long  by  IJ  inches  broad,  the 
backmost  part  of  which  extended  into  the  middle  and  upper 
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portions  of  the  cartilage  of  the  left  ear.       At  bottom  of  thii  John  GW.tep 

wojnd   fractures  of  the  upper   jaw   and  upper  part  of  lower 

jaw  were  found  which  were  quite  loose ;  (c)  \  inch  above  the 

upper  level   of   the   last   wound   waa   a  spindle-shaped   wound 

Passing  down  into  the  deeper  tissues,  which  measured  i  inch 

by  i  inch,   and  at  the  lower  edge  of  this  another  wound  of 

like  shape  and  dimensions,  but  not  so  deep;  (d)  on  the  upper 

left  temple,  2  inches  back  from  the  outer  side  of  the  left  eye, 

was  a  semi-circular-shapcd  wound  with  comparatively  clean-cut 

ed-'es,  which  measured  2^  inches  round  its  outer  edge.       In 

the  base  of  this   wound   vas  nn   area   of  exposed  skull  bone 

measuring  f  inch  in  breadth,  iu  which  was  a  linear  fracture 

oi  vault  of  skull.  •  l      x    ^v 

The  entire  hair  of  the  scalp,  which  was  greyish  at  the 
roots,  was,  with  the  scalp  itself,  saturated  and  covered  with 
blood. 

Internal  Examination. 

Head  Cavity. — The  deep  tissues  of  the  scalp,  more  or  less 
over  the  whole  head,  were  considerably  bruised  and  discoloured 
xvith  effused  blood,  but  more  especially  over  the  vertex  and 
ripht  side  of  the  head.  ,    .      <•»        * 

The  coverings  of  the  brain  were  torn  through  m  different 
places  where  were  the  fracture*.  The  brain  itself  was  greatly 
torn  and  disorganised.  Several  pieces  were  amiB.sing,  especi- 
ally from  the  front  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  broin. 
Several  pieces  of  bone  of  different  sizes  were  found  driven 
into  the  brain  substance  at  different  points. 

On  removal  of  the  brain  it  was  found  that  the  skull  was 
fractured  through  its  base,  extending  from  the  front  right  to 
the  back.       The  skull  bones  were  thicker  than  usual  in  the 

average  woman.  .       j  xu  * 

Chett  Cavity.— On  dissecting  this  cavity  it  was  found  that 
the  breast  bone  had  br.  fractured  completely  through  it» 
entire  thickness,  about  it.s  middle,  the  area  of  fracture  being 
surrounded  with  bruised  blood.  On  the  right  side  of  ^e 
chest  in  front,  fractures  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs  were  found,  the  third  rib  being  broken  in  three  different 
places,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  two  places,  and  the  sixth  in  one 
place  onlv.  On  the  left  side  of  front  of  chest  the  fourth  rib 
was  found  to  be  broken  close  to  the  junction  of  bone  and 

The  right  breast  was  slightly  discoloured  on  the  surface  from 
bruising  Both  lungs  were  healthy.  The  heart  was  very 
healthy    for    an   old  woman.  Any   slight  departure   from 

normal  was  due  to  degenerative  change  from  age. 

Ahdominal  Cavity.— AM  the  organs  of  this  cavity  were 
examined  separately  and  in  detail.       The  stomach  contained 
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J«ka  OUUtar  some  partially  digested  food.  Both  kidneys  were  granular 
from  chronic  kidney  affection.  There  were  small  tumours 
of  the  womb  and  appendages.  The  rest  of  the  organs  were 
normal. 

Opinion. — From  the  foregoing  examination  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  cause  of  death  of  the  said  Marion  Gilchrist 
was  extensive  wounds  and  fractures  of  bones  of  face  and  skull, 
already  described,  and  fractures  of  breast-bone  and  ribi, 
together  with  shock  and  bleeding  therefrom,  that  the  said 
injuries  were  produced  by  forcible  contact  with  a  blunt  weapon, 
and  that  the  violence  was  applied  with  considerable  force. 
These  are  testified  on  soul  and  conscience. 

John  Glaister,  M.D.,  Stc. 
HuoH  Galt,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  Ac. 

I  did  not  find  in  the  dining-room  any  implement  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  Miss 
Gilchrist.  The  fire-irons  were  undisturbed  in  their  places,  and 
all  the  ornaments  were  undisturbed.  I  saw  marks  of  blood 
on  the  fire-irons.  The  fire-irons,  the  tongs,  the  poker,  and  the 
fender,  the  fire-bars  and  sides  of  the  grate  and  the  coal  scuttle 
all  bore  marks  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  legs  of  an  easy-chair  and 
a  portion  of  the  tablecloth  which  stood  opposite  the  fireplace. 
That  Wtt  t  owing  to  any  contact  with  the  blood;  they  were 
bespatie-  ,vith  blood.  I  was  clear  that  the  injuries  had  been 
produced  practically  at  the  point  where  the  body  was  found. 
I  inferred  that  from  the  spattering  of  blood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  from  the  fact  that  round  the  head  there  wa«  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood.  From  my  experience,  my  view 
is  that  the  assailant  knelt  on  the  woman's  chest,  and,  kneeling 
upon  the  chest,  he  struck  violently  at  the  head  with  the  imple- 
ment that  he  employed.  The  weight  of  his  botly,  plus  the  force 
exercised  in  violently  attacking  the  head,  accounted  for  the 
rib  fractures  and  other  fractures  of  the  chest  bone.  The  bones 
in  a  person  over  eighty  years  of  age  are  much  more  brittle 
than  in  younger  persons.  I  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  weapon  with  which  the  injuries  to  the  face  and  head 
had  been  inflicted.  From  the  nature  of  the  wounds  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  weapon  was  not  uniformly  the  same 
at  the  striking  part,  for  this  reason :  we  found  several  wounds 
of  different  sizes  and  of  different  shapes;  and  also  for  the 
reason  that  we  found  the  left  eyeball,  in  a  burst  condition, 
driven  into  the  brain.  That  indicated  that  the  weapon  must 
have  been  of  a  pointed  character  to  have  enabled  the  eyeball 
to  have  been  driven  into  the  brain,  because  a  large  weapon  that 
would  have  been  likely  to  have  caused  the  larger  wounds  could 
not  have  entered  the  orbit,  because  the  orbit  it*  bounded  by 
bone.  The  spindle-shaped  wounds  were  either  produced  by  a 
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relatively  Bharp  gv.rface  of  a  blunt  instrument,  Buch  a«  the  head  John  ai»IMr 
Sa  S.  er.  o.  the  claw  end  of  a  ha.niner  or  any  .uch  mmilar 
Imr  ent.  (Shown  hummer,  label  No.  47  )  I  have  exam.n«l 
h  ammer  before  tor  another  purpose.  Th..  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
n  my  opinion,  in  the  hands  of  a  *-ong  ™«"/"^, /'''"^'y 
wielded    have  produccl  the  injuries  fouud  on  that  bodj. 

P  'the  kneeling?  on  tho  chestJ-Yes.  Of  course,  the  pur- 
chase which  the  a"»sailant  could  have  when  !^"eehnp  on  the 
Sin.s  chest  would  l>e  all  the  greater  than  if  ho  was  stand- 
\u.Z  hiB  ft*t  and  using  the  .un.e  violence  to  a  body  prostrate 

""irihe^rr.tnt  had  five  or  si,  minutes  at  his  disposal  and 
used  the  time  well,  could  he  with  that  hammer  have  .nti.cted 
"hf wounds  you  «aw  on  the  old  lady's  head  a.ui  face1-\e8  I 
nve  very  little  doubt  from  experience  of  mni.lar  injuries  and 
Sivelv^imilar  weapons  that  these  injune*  eould  have  been 
Reduced  in  that  way!  I  carefully  examined  the  daw^  of  the 
hammer;  I  made  measurements  of  the  hammer  1  ho  total 
WtTi  of  the  metal  head  is  :U  inches,  the  breadth  of  each 
S  dual  ch..w  is  i  of  an  inch,  and  the  gap  between  mea- 
ur.s  n-16tli«  of  an  inch,  so  practically  the  whole  distance 
rom  the  point  of  one  claw  to  the  point  of  the  uther  claw  ,8 
about  i  of  an  inch,  corresponding  very  closely  to  certam  o. 
the  spindle-shaped  wounds  found  in  the  skull,  fhe  diameter 
0  the  head  is  i  of  an  inch  one  way  and  |  of  an  inch  the  other 
way,  also  closelv  corresponding  with  certain  of  those  spiadle- 
ghaped  wounds  "l  have  mentioned  in  my  report.  Ihat  is  to 
sav'the  length  of  the  hammer  from  my  fin.^er  there  (pointing) 
is  J  of  an  inch,  and  the  cutting  margin  would  be  J  of  an  inch 

That  instrument,  used  in  the  different  ways  you  have 
described  bv  a  strong  man.  could  have  inflicted  all  the j-o'ande 
you  have  found?-!  can  only  say  that  this  instrument  accounts 
most  easily  for  the  difTerent  classes  of  wound*,  and  Particularly 
tho  eye  mischief.  I  cannot  see  any  other  instrument  that 
could  "do  it  unless  an  instrument  of  the  same  type,  the  head 
of  a  crowbar  of  varying  sizes. 

Is  it  the  case  that,  in  the  case  of  a  very  old  lady  hke  thi^ 
the  bones  being  brittle,  the  injuries  could  be  more  easily  inflicted 
than  on  a  young  person  ?-Once  a  fracture  of  he  skull  wa. 
produced,  then  it  would  be  much  easier  later  to  extend  the 
fractures  by  repeated  blows.  xxi^^^Kn     fi^ 

I  was  asked;  along  with  Professor  Harvey  Littlejohn.  to 
examine  certain  articles  that  were  submitted  to  us,  and  to 
make  a  chemical  examination  of  certain  stains  found  upon  them^ 
We  made  chemical  and  microscopical  and  other  examinatiorui 
of  certain  stains.  On  lltb  March  Professor  Harvey  Littlejohn 
and  I  issued  a  report  upon  the  eramination  we  had  made  on 
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Oscar  Slater. 


John  Olalsur  the  articlet  handed  to  ui. 
report,  and  it  is  correct. 
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No.    4   of  the  production!  it  our 

Universitv  of  Edinburgh, 
11th  March,  1909. 
We  hereby  certify  on  soul  and  conscience  that  on  the  24th 
day  of  February  and  followinfr  day*  we  eiamined  certain 
articloa  which  were  hundt'd  to  one  of  ua.  Harvey  Littlejohn, 
on  23rd  February,  within  the  Forensic  Mwlicine  Laboratory 
of  this  University,  by  William  Warnock,  Sheriff  criminal 
officer,  Glasgow. 

I.  A  coat  labelled  "  Waterproof  coat.  Police  Office,  Central 
Division,  Glasgow,  21gt  Ffhniary,  1909.  Found  in 
trunk  belonging  to  Oscar  Slater,  and  referred  to  in 
the  case  of  himself  by  John  Pyper,  William  Warnock, 
Harvey  Littlejohn,  A.  Cameron." 
n.   A  hat  labelled  similarly. 

in.  A  claw-hammer  labelled  "  Claw-hammer.  Police  Office, 
Central  District,  Glasgow,  2l8t  February,  1909. 
Found  in  trunk  bel  nging  to  Oscar  Slater,  and 
refprre<l  to  in  the  case  of  himself  by  John  Pvper, 
William  Warnock,  Annie  Gillici,  Harvey  Littlejohn, 
A.  Cameron." 

IV.  An  auger  labelled  "  Police  Office,  B  District,  Glasgow, 
2L'nd  December,  1909.  Found  in  back  court  at  16 
Queen's  Terrace,  and  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Marion 
Gilchri.st  (murdered),  by  Alexander  Rankin,  William 
Warnock,  Harvey  Littlejohn,  John  Glaister,  Huffh 
Gait."  * 

Coat. — This  article  appeared  to  be  a  new  waterproof  coat. 

On  inspection  small  stains  were  visible  on  different  parts 
of  the  garment,  eiternally  and  internally.  These  numbered 
twenty-five  in  all.  They  varied  in  size' from  |  inch  long  by 
J  inch  broad  down  to  pinhead  size,  and  varied  also  in  shape, 
many  of  them  having  the  appearance  of  spatters. 

To  the  naked  eye  most  of  them  presented  a  brownish  •  3d 
colour,  the  remainder  being  blackish  in  c -lour.  The  latter  on 
examination  with  a  hand  lens  proved  to  be  frayed  rubber. 

After  treatment  of  the  brownish-red  stains,  and  on  micro- 
■copic  examination,  corpuscular  bodies  resembling  in  general 
appearances  mammalian  red  blood  corpuscles  were  found  in 
certain  of  the  stains. 

We  are  unable    however,  to  affirm  positively  that  these  were 
red  blood  corpv        j,  because  by  reason  of  the  small  amount 
of  material  at  ri.,po8al  confirmatory  tests  for  blood  could  not 
be  employed. 
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ffat. — No  itaini  were  found  upon  thit  article. 

Hammer. — Frc.aa  the  head  of  thin  initniment  to  »bout 
half-way  down  the  ahaft  the  ihaf t  had  tlie  appearance  of  having 
been  scrubbed,  the  aurface  of  the  wood  b«-inpr  rouKhene<l  and 

bleached.  ,     .      j     .    u 

YoUowiah  gtaina  were  found  on  both  sidca  of  the  head  of  the 
hummer  and  on  both  flanj^ea. 

Pdrtions  of  tliiae  stains,  as  well  an  aome  adherent  matter 
found  between  the  claws,  were  scraped  oft  and  examined 
microscnpirally.  ,  •  .    • 

In  additiim  to  particles  of  rust  and  of  u  tissue  which  in  our 
opinion  waa  vejjetable  in  character,  corpuscular  bodwH  were 
found.  These  resembled  red  blood  ( "ipuscle*  of  the  mammalian 
tvpe. 

'  For  the  reason  already  adduced,  however,  we  are  unable  to 
state  positively  that  these  were  red  blood  corpuRcles. 

Augrr. — Tins    instrument,    which    measured    13    inches    in 

lenjrth.  was  thickly  coatf<l  witli  rust.     To  it  there  was  attached 

bv  means  of  string  ii  small  quantity  of  I(  nse  human  hairs. 

■  Examination  of  scrapii.;..      f  matv/ial  from  various  portiona 

of  the  instrument  gave  no  indications  of  the  presence         lood. 

The  hairs   above   mentioned    were   found  to    bo   j  in 

colour,  to  measure  in  length  from  18  inches  downwarns,  nd 
to  have  well-defined  diameters.  Some  of  these  hairs  possessed 
roots  which  oi.  microscopic  examination  prove<l  to  be  healthy 

roots.  «  .    •        4.  u 

These  haira  were  compared  with  a  quantity  of  hair  cut  by 
one  of  us— John  Glaister— from  the  head  of  the  deceased  Marion 
Gilchrist  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and 
which  bore  the  following  label:—"  Hair  of  scalp  of  the  late 
Miss  Marion  Gilchrist,  15  Queen's  Terrace,  West  Princes  Street, 
which  was  removed  at  post-mortt  m  examination  by  Professors 
Glaister  and  Gait,  on  23rd  December,   1908.       John  Glaister, 

Hugh  Gait."  .    .  ^    ,   ^ 

These  hairs  when  compared  with  hairs  attached  to  auger 
were    found  to   correapond  generally    in    length,    colour,    and 

diameter.  ,  .,  „ 

Harvit  Littlbjohn,  M.d. 

John  Glaistir,  M.D.,  Ac. 

The  hammer  referred  to  in  our  report  is  the  one  which  1 
have  beside  me  now  (label  No.  47).  I  aee  upon  it  now  what  we 
described  in  our  report,  the  shaft  having  the  appearance  of 
having  been  scrubbed.  Between  the  flanges  by  which  the  head 
is  joined  to  the  wooden  shaft,  and  particularly  at  the  sides 
and  half-way  down,  the  shaft  looks  as  if  it  had  been  washed, 
scrubbed,  or  sand-Dapered.  The  iron  has  the  same  appear- 
ance,   but    that     1     have     seen     also     in    a     comparatively 
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Oscar  Slater. 

John  Olaliter  cheap  hammer  where  the  polishinp  has  not  been  very 
carefully  done.  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  the 
auger.  The  auger,  when  I  first  saw  it,  was  wet. 
It  was  an  old  auger  covered  with  rust.  In  my  first 
report  I  said  that  the  auger  seemed  to  have  what  might  be 
blood,  but  it  proved  on  examination  not  to  be  blood.  If  there 
had  been  blood  stains  upon  the  coat,  they  could  have  been 
much  more  readily  detected  by  analysis  if  the  coat  had  been 
obtained  by  me  sooner.  To  my  mind,  these  stains  had  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  water.  When  a  waterproof  coat 
gets  wet  with  rain,  the  water  keeps  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 
I  do  not  know  v,'hether  it  was  rain  that  got  on  the  stains  or 
whether  they  had  been  subjected  to  washing,  but  they  were 
not  stains  as  I  should  have  expected  them  to  be  after  immediate 
effusion  on  the  cloth.  They  were  paler  in  colour.  We  could 
not  tell  from  the  appearance  of  the  cloth  whether  the  coat  had 
been  actually  scrubbed  or  whether  there  had  simply  been  rain 
upon  it. 

I  suppose  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  injuries  could  have 
been  inflicted  by  only  one  implement  that  you  saw,  viz.,  the 
hammer? — That  i.s  the  most  likely  of  all  the  instruments  I  saw 
in  the  place  or  have  seen  since  to  have  produced  the  injuries. 
I  was  quite  sati.sfied,  after  my  examination,  that  none  of  the 
fire-irons  had  been  used. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clurb — 1  understand  that  you 
cannot  say  even  that  the  hammer  was  used? — I  cannot  say 
po.'iitively  tliat  tho  hammer  was  used. 

There  is  no  trace  of  blood  on  it  whatever? — We-  found  ce>-tain 
corpuscular  bodies  that  lookwl  like  blood  corpuscles,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  say  positively  that  they  were  blood. 

You  cannot  .<*ay  that  there  was  any  blood  on  the  hammer  t — 
I  cannot  say  it  positively. 

You  cannot  say  positively  that  the  hammer  was  washed! — 
No,  I  said  it  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  probably 
washed  and  scrubbed  or  sand-papered,  but  I  cannot  say 
positively. 

Do  you  observe  that  it  has  coal  dust  at  the  top  where  the 
handle  meets  the  head! — I  am  not  so  clear  as  you  are  about 
that.  I  think  it  is  ordinary  dirt,  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  material  which  accumulates  on  any  instrument  that  is 
eipo.sed  to  tho  air  in  a  dirty  room. 

If  any  washing  of  tho  hammer  had  taken  place  that  dirt  would 
have  been  washed  up  into  the  head? — It  depends  how  it  was 
waslied.  If  it  was  washed  by  a  scrubbing  brush  that  is  where 
they  would  try  to  get  the  dirt  out. 

We  are  now  in  the  region  of  hypothesis! — Speculation. 

So  much  for  the  h-immer,     I  understand  that  ynu  r.tnnot 
•ay  that  there  is  any  blood  on  the  coatf — For  the  reacons  I  have 
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given   you,   that   the  corpuscular   bodies,    which   1   personally  John  eiatatw 
believe  to  be  blood  corpubcles,  1  cannot  in  a  case  like  this  be 
pobitive  about,  because  I  cannot  get  the  necessary  corroboration 
irom  what  was  at  my  disposal. 

And  yet  you  would  say  it  is  blood? — Not  in  the  absence  of 
corroborative  tests  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Do  you  say  that  the  coat  bears  any  trice  whatever  of  having 

been  washed?—!  said  an  application  of  water.     1  cannot  say 

here  that  the  appearance  of  the  stains  was  due  to  their  being 

washed,  but  I  am  clear  that  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  water. 

Raini — It  might  be  rain. 

That  is  what  a  waterproof  is  generally  made  to  do,  to  keep 
the  rain  off  the  body?— I  think  1  am  aware  of  that. 

As  regards  the  coat,  you  cannot  say  that  there  is  blood  on  it, 
and  you  cannot  say  that  it  had  been  washed  ?— For  the  reasons 
I  have  stated. 

A  great  many  of  the  stains  were  other  things  altogether? — 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  were.  In  examining  a  garment  we 
look  at  everything.  Some  of  these  were  little  frayed  pieces  of 
rubber  due  to  the  manufacture.  We  examined  twenty  stains  m 
all,  and  it  was  only  in  some  of  them  we  got  these  corpuscular 
bodies  that  I  have  named.  .    . 

Suppose  the  murderer  had  knelt  upon  the  body  of  his  victim 
and  used  an  instruDient  hke  a  hammer  or  a  crowbar,  or  any- 
thing which  would  cause  these  wounds,  looking  to  the  extensive 
spattering  of  blood  that  there  was  about  this  room  and  on  the 
articles  of  furniture,  would  you  not  expect  that  the  murderer 
himself  would  get  badly  bespattered  with  blood? — I  would 
expect  the  man  who  applied  the  violence  in  the  way  I  think  he 
did  would  have  his  clothing  more  or  less  bespattered  with  blood. 
To  a  large  extent ?— That,  of  course,  would  depend.  Judg- 
ing from  the  amount  of  injury  in  this  case,  I  would  say  to  a 
fairly  large  extent. 

His  hands  could  not  escape,  I  suppose?—!  should  hardly 
think  not,  nor  the  hammer,  nor  any  other  instrument  he 
employed.  ,  ,     « 

He  would  likely  have  blood  uiwn  his  sleeves  and  hands?— He 
might  have  gloves  on — I  cannot  say. 

Or  on  his  gloves? — Anything  that  came  in  contact  with  the 
bodv  would  have  blood  on  it.  •  .     u     • 

This  was  a  head  that  was  so  smashed  that  bits  of  the  brain 
tissue  were  found  on  the  hearth  rug?— Yes,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  brutally  smashed  heads  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  experi- 
ence.      A  good  deal  of  blood  came  from  the  old  lady  after 

death.  j  iu  * 

As  regards  the  direction  the  blood  went,  I  understand  that 
not  only  were  the  fire-irons  and  grate  bespattered  with  blood, 
but  also  the  coal  scuttle  to  a  considerable  extent?— A  fairly 
large  extent. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

John  Glaliur  And  also  the  tablecloth  that  was  on  the  tablet — The  drooping 
portion  at  the  side  neit  where  the  head  was  was  bespattered, 
but  not  80  freely  as  some  of  the  other  parts. 

The  body  was  covered  with  the  rug  with  the  red  hair  I — I 

was  told  80.       I  did  not  see  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  which  side  of  the  rug  was  resting  on  the 
old  lady's  bodyl — No.  I  can  only  say  that  tho  furry  side 
was  said  to  be  downwards. 

From  the  description  you  got  it  had  been  drawn  over  the 
body  by  the  murderer  I — That  I  could  not  say.  It  was  s 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  me.  I  was  not  co°.iCemed 
with  the  ruff.       I  was  concerned  with  the  body. 

Suppo.se  the  hairy  side  was  on  the  top  of  the  body,  and  on 
the  upper  side  there  was  found  to  be  a  considerable  stain  of 
blood,  where  might  that  come  fromi — That  might  easily  come 
from  some  of  the  blood  bespattered  on  the  old  lady's  clothes. 

If  this  was  found  on  the  top  of  the  rug,  after  it  was  laid  on 
the  IxkIv,  is  it  not  probable  that  it  came  from  the  instrument 
which  had  been  used  to  murder  the  old  lady  or  some  part  of 
the  murderer's  person? — That  is  again  a  speculation.  I  can 
give  no  view  except  this,  that  that  is  not  a  large  stain ;  it 
could  not  have  been  a  stain  produced  from  contact  with  the 
weapon.  It  looks  like  a  small  soaking  or  staining  from  tho 
place  where  the  blon  1  was. 

Did  you  examine  the  coat  that  was  found,  internally  as 
well  as  externally? — Yes,  we  examined  certain  stains  from  the 
interior  of  the  coat  as  well  as  from  the  exterior. 

Provided  the  person  '.vho  did  this  deed  murdered  the  old 
lady  with  his  coat  on  there  probably  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
external  blooti  stains? — Yes,  that  is  where  ynu  would  expect 
it  to  be,  unless  the  coat  was  open  and  reflected  back  during  the 
actual  assault. 

And  if  the  deed  was  committed  with  the  coat  off,  then,  I 
suppose,  if  he  put  on  his  coat  again  the  inside  would  be 
extensively  stained? — It  would  bo  more  or  less  stained.  The 
stain  miglit  not  be  so  defined,  but  there  would  be  smears  on 
the  inside  of  tho  coat. 

And  the  sleeves,  of  course,  would  show  internally f — Yes. 

They  would  sliow  stains  of  blood? — Naturally  anywhere 
where  there  were  stains  on  tho  inner  coat  those  would  be 
reflected  on  the  waterproof  coat,  if  that  were  put  on  after  the 
assault  had  been  committed. 

And  if  the  person  put  a  bloody  hammer  into  his  pocket  then 
the  pocket  would  be  stained  with  blood? — Yes,  unless  the 
hammer  was  wiped  or  washed  beforehand. 

Were  there  any  stains  in  the  pockets? — No,  we  examined 
the  pockets. 

So  what  you  have  given  us  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
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and  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  clothing] — Yes.      I  think  John  GUittar 
I  may  claim  that  for  the  examination. 

I  suppose  if  the  murderer  took  up  and  put  on  his  hat  he 
would  probably  leave  blood  stains  on  his  hat  I — That  depends 
on  whether  his  hands  were  clean  or  not,  or  whether  he  wore 
gloves  or  not.       It  is  too  speculative  to  answer. 

This  whole  thing  is  speculative  1 — I  would  not  like  to  say  that, 
but  I  think  the  question  is  too  speculative  to  enable  me  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer. 

Do  you  not  think  that  any  of  these  wounds  were  caused  by 
the  auger? — Some  of  them  could  have  been  produced  by  the 
auger. 

Which  ones? — Some  of  those  slighter  ones. 

The  spindle-shaped  ones  ? — One  or  two  of  the  smaller  of  these 
might  have  been,  but  they  would  be  very  limited  as  regards 
the  wounds  we  found. 

I  notice  in  your  report  you  say  that  there  was  a  deep  hole  on 
the  left  side  of  the  face  between  the  eye  socket  and  the  left 
Might  that  have  been  the  result  of  a  blow  with  the 


An   auger  could   not  have  gone   through   the 


ear. 

auger? — No. 

bone  there. 

The  auger  had  attached  to  it  some  grey  hair.  What  is  your 
theory  as  to  how  the  grey  hair  became  attached  to  the  auger  if 
the  auger  had  not  been  used  at  all  in  connection  with  this 
offence? — I  have  not  any  theory  at  all.  I  was  shown  the 
auger  with  a  certain  number  of  grey  hairs  attached  to  it,  which 
auger,  I  was  informed,  had  been  found  in  the  back  court 
immediately  below  the  kitchen  window. 

Do  you  think  that  the  attachment  of  the  grey  hairs  is  a 
mere  coincidence,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  crime? — 
Tliat  I  cannot  say.  The  finder  of  the  instrument  will  be 
probably  better  able  to  tell  you  than  I. 

I  see  in  your  earlier  report,  dated  22nd  December,  you 
6tat«,  "  On  examination  we  found  that  adhering  to  the  inetal 
of  the  instrument  were  several  grey  hairs,  and  in  addition 
whn*  'ed  to  be  blood."  Did  you  think  it  was  blood  at  that 
ti-  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  possible  mistake*! 

pt  te  to  think  that  when  they  have  got  a  very  rusty 

ins  ■  .  t,  particularly  an  auger,  which  has  a  spiral  screw  on 
it,  .,  that  implement  is  wet,  the  colour  is  due  to  blood. 
I  protected  mvself  by  using  the  words,  "What  seemed  to  be 
blond." 

Of  course,  naturally  your  report  was  the  first  report  drawn 
up  immediately  after  the  occurrence  for  the  police? — I  under- 
stand it  was  simply  to  visit  the  locus  of  the  crime  in  order  to 
find  out  if  there  was  anvthing  there  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  mode  of  causation  of  tlio  crime. 

Further  examination    led    you  to    say,    "  Examination  of 
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John  OlmUtep  scrapings  of  muterial  from  various  portions  of  the  instru- 
ment gave  no  indications  of  tlie  presence  of  blood  "1 — I  have 
said  80 — it  was  not  blood  on  the  auger  that  we  discovered, 
and  we  looked  very  carefully  for  its  presence. 

The  result  of  your  eiaminatiou  comes  to  this,  that  no  blood 
has  been  found  anywhere  except  on  the  rug  in  the  house,  upon 
the  old  lady's  body  itself,  upon  the  various  surioundings,  the 
fire-irons,  coal  scuttle,  ujwn  the  tablecloth  in  the  room,  and 
upon  the  mat  that  was  covering  the  old  lady) — Your  view  is 
quite  right,  subject  to  the  explanation  I  have  already  given  with 
regard  to  these  corpuscular  bodies. 

And  you  cannot  say  it  is  blood? — By  reason  of  the  absence 
of  corroborative  tests  1  am  not  able  to  say  here  that  it  is 
blood,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  these  were 
blood  corpuscles. 

Is  not  that  a  funny  thing  to  say — a  thing  you  will  not 
swear  to }  Is  there  anything  except  those  articles  in  the  room 
which  I  have  mentioned  which  you  can  say  are  blood  stains  1 — 
No.  Putting  it  as  you  want  me  to  put  it,  I  am  inclined  to 
say  that  I  cannot  positively  prove  that  any  instrument  found  in 
the  |X)ssession  of  the  accused  cuntainetl  blood. 

Or  any  article  of  raiment? — Or  any  article  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  accused. 

By  the  Coukt — Looking  to  the  length  of  the  hammer,  if  the 
hammer  had  been  put  into  any  of  the  pockets  of  that  coat 
would  it  have  disappeared,  or  wouW  a  portion  stick  out? — My 
recollection  is  that  a  portion  of  the  handle,  if  it  had  been  put 
head  downwards,  would  have  stuck  out  from  the  top  of  the 
pocket  by  porhajjs  4  inches. 

How  iiir  liad  any  i>f  the  blood  gone  in  distance  from  where 
the  body  was  lying? — Well.  I  can  answer  that  by  explaining  the 
precise  stirroundinsrs.  The  body  was  lying  on  the  rug  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  the  hend  being  about  15  to  18  inches 
from  the  «lcc  of  the  fender.  The  feet  were  towards  the  door- 
way of  the  dining-room.  On  the  left  side  of  the  head  of  the 
body  came  the  fender,  the  fire-irons,  the  grate,  and  the  fire 
b,irs — the  back  of  the  grate.  On  the  ri^ht  of  the  body  came 
the  table  at  which  the  deceased  had  been  sitting,  within  not 
more  than  2  feet  at  the  very  furthest,  perhaps  less  than  that ; 
then  the  chair  upon  which  the  deceased  had  be(>n  sittin?,  and 
next  to  that  the  droop  of  the  table-cloth  from  the  table.  Beyond 
the  head  of  the  deceased  w-ns  a  soft  bottomed  easy-chair,  some 
of  the  fronts  of  tho  lejrs  of  which  were  also  bespattered  with 
blood,  towanls  the  head  of  the  deceased;  that  would  be  prob- 
ably ^  and  3  feet.  Then  toward.s  the  feet  of  the  body,  but 
on  the"  left  fide  nf  the  bodv,  came  the  coal  scuttle,  which 
stood  beside  the  fireplace ;  and  then  there  was  a  smaller  chair 
which  stood  at  the  head. 
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Was  it  marked  1— The  coal  scuttle,  but  not  the  easy -chair ;  my  John  OlaUtw 
impression  is  that  the  deed  occurred  within  an  area  bounded 
by  a  radius  of  3  feet  from  the  head. 

When  the  injuries  were  inflicted  would  there  be  a  spurt 
of  blood  from  any  artery,  or  simply  the  scattering  of  the 
material?— It  depends  entirely  upon  where  the  first  stroke  was; 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  spurting  of  the 
blood  where  the  wounds  were  caused  over  the  temporal  arterie«  ; 
there  were  large  wounds  there;  and  then  there  would  be 
spurting  of  blood  where  certain  arteries  on  the  front  of  the 
brows  were  opened  up,  but  I  cannot  say  in  point  of  time  when 
that  had  happened. 

Suppose  the  old  lady  was  on  the  ground  and  blows  were 
then  inflicted  by  a  person  bending  over  her,  if  there  was  a 
spurt  then  that  would  probably  come  in  contact  with  this 
person?— It  might.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  the  incidence 
of  the  angle  and  the  force. 

What  is  yoiM  '^iew,  from  what  you  saw  of  the  position  and  the 
nature  of  the  wounds,  as  to  the  course  of  the  assault ;  take  it 
that  she  waa  sitting  at  the  table  reading,  the  door  opens,  and 
the  murderer  enters  ;  what  is  your  view  as  to  what  happened!— 
My  view  is  that  the  old  lady  was  not  sitting  when  she  received 
the  blow.  The  chair,  I  am  told,  was  standing  on  its  four 
legs  beside  the  place  at  which  it  was  left  when  the  servant 
girl  went  out.  My  view  is  that  the  woman  when  she  saw 
a  stranger  entering  her  room  stood  to  her  feet,  that  she 
received  a  blow  with  something,  and  was  knocked  down. 

Front  or  back?— I  think  the  front ;  she  was  knocked  down 
on  the  floor  ;  the  assailant  instantly  pounced  on  her,  and  knelt 
on  her,  fracturing  her  ribs  and  breast  bone  during  the  act  of 
the  repeated  blows,  and  that  the  instrument,  whatever  it  was, 
produced  those  frightful  injuries  upon  her  head  and  face. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  many  blows  might  probably  have 
been  inflicted? — No,  but  there  must  have  been  several — a  very 
large  number  I  should  say;  to  give  a  rough  guess,  judging 
from  the  wounds  and  the  siie  of  them,  anything  between  twenty 
and  fortv  blows. 

Of  course,  looking  to  the  time  available,  with  great 
rapidity? — Oh,  it  must  have  been  with  almost  lightning 
rapidity.  It  must  have  been  a  lurious  assault,  a  continuous 
assault,  before  the  assailant  rose  to  do   anything  further   he 

wanted. 

And  then,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  the  rug,  which  had  been 
in  front  of  the  aideboard,  was  found  on  the  old  lady,  he  had 
then  taken  the  rug  and  put  it  over  her? — That  is  so. 

You  say  in  your  report  that  you  cannot  .affirm  positively  as 
to  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  "  because  by  reason  "  the  small 
amount  of  material  at  disposal,  confirmatory  tests  for  blood 
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John  GlAlttep  could  not  be  employed."  Suppose  you  had  bad  «iuch  an 
amount  as  would  have  enabled  you  to  apply  '•■- :.rirmat n-y 
tests,  ifl  it  your  view  that  they  might  eithei  ha' e  '^  liiixied 
your  first  view  or  they  might  have  failed  to  conhim,  or  they 
might  have  disproved  it  1 — That  is  so ;  one  of  these  three  con- 
clusions might  have  been  arrived  at.  The  presumption,  of 
course,  is  when  we  find  corpuscular  bodies  in  a  red-coloured 
stain  we  then  proceed  to  the  corroboratory  tests,  both  spectro- 
scopic and  chemical.  Now,  if  we  do  not  find  corroboratory 
tests,  both  spectroscopic  and  chemical,  then  we  must  give  up 
the  idea  of  there  being  blood.  We  do  not  feel  justified,  1 
do  not  feel  justified  personally,  in  the  case  of  a  serious  charge 
like  this,  to  say,  merely  on  the  presence  of  corpuscles,  that 
there  was  blood,  without  corroboratory  tests. 

It  is  quite  rea.sonably  possible,  even  in  the  case  of  what  you 
ascertained,  viz.,  "on  microscopic  examination,  corpuscular 
bodies  resembling  in  general  appearances  mammalian  red  blood 
corpuscles  " — it  is  quite  reasonably  possible  that  confirmatory 
tests  might  have  disproved  there  being  mammalian  blood 
corpuscles? — We  muot  assume  that;  I  am  quite  willing  to 
assume  that. 

Apart  from  disproving,  it  might  have  altogether  failed  to 
prove  it? — If  we  had  had  sufiicient  material  we  should  either 
have  been  able  to  prove  it  or  to  disprove  it;  there  should  be 
no  difl^iculty  about  either  one  or  other  of  these  conclusions. 

You  said,  "  In  a  case  of  this  kind."  Suppose  it  were  not  a 
case  of  this  kind,  but  some  commercial  question,  how  would 
you  act?  Having  found  what  you  thought  re«embled  n:am- 
malian  blood  corpuscles,  but  not  having  sufficient  to  apply 
confirmatory  tests,  would  you  or  would  you  not  proceed  on  the 
footing  that  they  were  blood  corpuscles? — If  it  were  not  a  case 
of  the  kind  it  is,  judging  from  my  very  long  experience  of 
examination  of  these  stains,  I  would,  without  hesitation,  say 
that,  in  my  view,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
these  were  red   blood  corpuscles. 

What  is  the  difference;  why  do  you  put  mammalian  red 
blood  corpuscles? — Because  the  red  corpuscles  of  different 
classes  of  animals  differ  in  appearance.  The  mammalian 
corpuscle  is  a  circular  disc  with  no  nucleus  in  it,  no  little  kernel 
in  it  inside.  In  birds,  and  fishes,  and  reptile*  they  are  oval 
shaped,  with  a  nucleus  or  kernel. 

But  in  mammalian  animals,  whether  lower  animals  or  man, 
there  is  no  characteristic  distinction,  is  there,  between  the 
blood  corpusclefl? — Do  you  mean  in  the  mammalian  class? 

Yes? — No,  except  with  regard  to  one  class,  the  camel  tribe. 

As  between  man  and  certain  of  the  lov.er  animals,  there  is 
no  distinction? — You  mean  as  differentiating  by  the  corpuscle 
the  nature  of  the  animal? 
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Yes  t — No ;    I  should   not  like   to  say,    from   what   U  here,  J<*n  Glalttar 
that  there  is  anything  to  differentiate  between  the  human  and 
the  general  class  of  mammalian. 


Dr.  HoGH  Galt,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocati — I  have  Hugh  Oalt 
been  in  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  for  about  seven- 
teen and  a  half  years.  I  hoH  the  degrees  of  Bi'chelor  of 
Mniicine,  Master  of  Surgery,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Fellow  of 
tlio  Faculty,  and  Diplomate  in  Public  Health  of  Cambridge. 
Alonp;  with  Professor  Glaister,  the  last  witness,  I  made  an 
examination  of  the  surroundings  of  the  murder  at  15  Queen's 
Terrace,  Glasgow.  (Shown  production  No.  '2.)  That  is  our 
report.  It  is  correct.  On  tlie  following  day  I,  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Glaister,  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  body  of  the  late  Miss  Gilchrist  at  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
(Shown  production  No.  3.)  That  is  the  report.  It  is  a  true 
report.  From  what  I  saw  at  the  house  on  the  22nd  December, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  none  of  the  fire-irons  had  been  used,  and 
nothing  else  in  the  room  had  been  used  as  the  implement 
with  which  the  wounds  were  inflicted.  I  found  that  the  fire- 
iruns  were  in  their  places.  They  had  simply  spatters  of 
blood  on  the  top  surface. 

Was  the  area  within  which  you  found  blood  spots  compara- 
tively limited  round  the  old  lady's  head? — In  one  direction 
it  was  limited ;  it  was  limited  in  the  direction  of  the  chair  and 
table,  but  it  extended  pretty  far  ovei  the  fire-irons  and  grate. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  direciion  of  her  feet  there  was  little, 
but  in  the  direction  away  from  her  feet,  on  one  side  of  her 
head,  there  was  a  good  deal.  That  was  just  'what  I  would 
have  expected  from  the  character  of  the  wounds.  There  were 
a  great  many  wounds  on  the  head  and  face,  and,  of  course, 
a  number  had  coalesced  to  form  one  large,  ragged  wound.  The 
number  of  blows  that  had  been  struck  must  have  been  very 
great,  certainly  not  under  fifty  or  sixty,  I  should  fancy ;  prob- 
ably a  good  many  more.  They  must  have  been  delivered  by 
a  strong  hand  or  a  powerful  weapon.  I  formed  an  opinion 
aa  to  the  way  in  which  the  ribs  and  the  breast  bone  had  got 
fractured.  They  were  broken  by  the  assailant  either  kneel- 
ing or  jumping  on  the  old  woman's  chest.  I  think  she  was 
Btandmg  first  and  facing,  and  was  knocked  down,  and  then 
battered.  From  the  character  of  the  inj.iries,  I  conjecture 
that  her  assailant  was  kneeling  upon  her  botiy,  probably  while 
she  lay  on  the  rug.  I  saw  this  morning  the  hammer 
produced  in  this  case.  (Shown  production  No.  47.)  If  that 
hammer  was  wielded  by  a  strong  man  kneeling  on  the  old 
lady's  body,  and  a  succession  of  severe  blows  were  struck,  it 
could  produce  the  injuries  I  saw. 
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Hash  Gait  la  that  the  kind  of  implement  that  you  think  must  have 
been  used  to  inHict  the  wounds  J  I  do  not  say  that  that  wa* 
the  exact  iiiipk'iuent,  but  an  implement  of  that  kindt — Some- 
thing of  this  nature.  All  the  wounds  that  I  saw  could  have 
been  inflicted  by  using  that  hammer  in  one  or  another  of 
several  different  ways;  sideways,  or  with  the  claw,  or  with 
the  head. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'C'lurk— Isn't  it  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  heavier  hammer  that  did  this  extensive  damagel 
— Well,  if  I  had  been  asked  in  the  abstract,  I  would  have  said, 
"  Yes,  the  weapon  was  likely  a  heavier  weapon." 

1  mean  the  smashing  in  this  case  is  very  estensivef — Most 
extensive. 

And,  in  fact,  the  different  blows  had  been  administered  over 

areas  of  the  skull  repeatedly  so  as  to  make  one  large  wound  1 

In  a  number  of  the  cases. 

I  suppose  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  now  what  instrument 
exactly  was  employed  ? — It  is  impossible  to  gay  exactly ;  it  just 
means  that  it  was  a  weapon  with  some  weight,  and  with  sharp 
edges  to  it;  something  of  the  nature  of  this  undoubtedly. 

But  unlikely  to  have  been  this,  you  would  have  thought  I — 
A  priori,  yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocath — Why  do  you  say 
a  prioril — If  I  had  heard  the  story  and  was  asketl  what  kind 
of  weapon  was  eniployed,  I  would  have  said  probably  some- 
thing heavier,  of  the  nature  of  a  butcher's  cleaver. 

A   heavier  weapon? — A  heavier  weapon. 

But  if  that  weapon  were  wielded  by  a  powerful  hand,  it 
would  bo  quite  capable  of  inflicting  all  the  woimds? — That 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  greater  force  with  a  lesser  weapon. 

By  the  Court — Were  there  any  holes  where  the  eye 
was  driven  into  the  brain  that  must  have  been  produced  by  a 
weapon  with  no  greater  diameter  than  a  hammer,  as  com- 
pared, I  mean,  with  a  coal  hammer? — Yea,  a  smaller  head  than 
an  ordinary  coal  hammer. 

Were  there,  or  were  there  not,  certain  wounds  which  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  a  heavy  coal  hammer  or  anything 
of  that  kind! — That  was  one,  the  one  you  have  mentioned; 
that  was  really  the  only  one. 

But  if  that  existed,  there  must  have  been  for  that  one  a 
small  weapon  such  as  that  hammer? — Yes,  with  a  weapon  of 
that  nature,  with  a  head  of  no  greater  diameter,  or  very  little, 
at  all  events. 

H.  Lltu«john      Profeswr    Harvet    LiTTLBJOjm,    examined     by    the     Lord 
Advotatb — I  urn  Professor  of  Metiical  Jurisprudence  in   Edin- 
burgh  University.        In  conjunction  with  Professor  Glaister  I 
examined  certain  articles  that  were  handed  to  me  by  the  police 
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nuthoritieg   at  Glasgow,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  I  made  H.  UtU«JohB 

a  report.     (Shown   production   No.   4.)       That  ia  my  report. 

It  is  a  correct  report.       I  examined  carefully  the  auger  that 

is  mentioned  in  the  report.       I  have  read  the  two  reports  made 

by  Professor  Glaister  and  Dr.  Gait.       1  think  it  is  impossible 

that   the   uuper   could    have   inflicted   the   wounds  that    1    see 

dwicribed  m  Professor  Glaister's  and  Dr.  Gait's  report,  because 

tlie  injuries  are  very  serious ;  the  auger  is  comparatively  short, 

only   13  inches  long,   and  it  is  comparatively  light. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MCi.uut— Have  you  any  theory  as 
to  the  attachment  of  the  grey  hair  to  the  auger  t— No,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  thought  about  it. 

Jamks  Baur,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advoc.4t»— I  am  a  fish-  James  b«pp 
monger  in  Glasgow.  1  am  a  member  of  a  club  called  the 
Sloper  Club  at  '24  India  Street.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Motor  Club  next  door,  at  Nos.  26  and  1'8  India  Street.  I  know 
the  prisoner.  I  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Oscar  Slater.  I 
knew  him  by  sight  about  ten  years  ago  in  Glasgow.  He  lived 
there  ten  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  the  address ;  I  understood 
he  lived  in  Kelvinhaugh.  I  could  not  say  how  long  he  was  in 
Kelvinhaugh  when  I  knew  him.  It  would  be  a  short  period. 
After  losing  sight  of  him  for  five  or  six  yearn  1  saw  him  in  Noveni- 
Ixr  last  year  I  first  saw  him  in  Kelvinhatigh  Street,  (ilasgow. 
I  saw  him  in  a  public-house  there.  1  could  not  fix  the  date.  It 
was  in  November.  About  ten  days  afterwards  I  met  him  m 
tiie  .^loper  Club.  He  was  with  a  person  named  Hugh  Cameron, 
*hom  I  knew.  He  was  not  introduced  to  me  at  that  time  by 
Cameron.  He  went  out,  and  Cameron  asked  me  to  propose 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Sloper  Club.     1  demurred  to  doing  so. 

Why?— Well,  his  reputation  was  not  good,  and  I  objected 
to  him.  I  agreed  to  do  it  afterwards.  1  do  not  think  he  was 
introduced  to  me  before  I  did  it.  I  put  him  up  under  the  name 
of  Oscar  Slater.  The  address  was  an  address  in  Renfrew 
Street ;  I  do  not  remember  the  number.    That  was  in  November. 

Was  it  towards  the  end  of  November  or  near  the  middle  of 
iti— I  could  not  be  sure  what  date  it  was.  There  -tas  no 
designation  given  that  I  remember.  The  name  remained  on 
the  notice  board  of  the  club  for  fourteen  days,  I  thmk.  He 
was  then  elected  a  member. 

Was  he  elected  a  member  by  t'  gmnmg  of  December  1—1 
could  not  be  sure  about  the  date. 

Was  it  about  that  timet— It  would  be  near  December  if  it 
was  not.  After  he  became  a  merauer  I  saw  him  in  the  Sloper 
Club  at  nights  very  frequently. 

Can  you  sav  whether  or  nnt  he  r«mc  every  wpek-n'.?ht  1— 
Not  every  night ;  I  saw  him  very  often  while  I  was  there.  I 
do  not  think  I  was  in  the  club  on  tlie  night  of  Miss  Gilchrist's 
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Oscar  Slater. 

B*rr  murder,    iht   21it  of  December;   1   could   not   be  certain.     ' 
rememii  r  hen    r.sf  about  the  murder. 

Can  you  tr,  .mi  recollect  whether  you  were  in  the  club 
that  day  or  not? — No,  it  wag  the  ni-xt  da?  I  heard  about  it. 
I  do  not  think  T  was  in  the  club  on  the  night  of  the  munti  r. 
I  could  not  be  certain  whether  I  was  ii  the  Motor  Chib  that 
night.  I  think  the  la^t  time  1  saw  Oscar  Slater  was  about  ♦'  <* 
week-end  p-  vi  "is  to  the  murd-r.  I  had  no  official  connect  - 
with  the  club;  T     e«  i  )t  on  th»   comii<ittee  at  that  time. 

When  you  r  .v  h'm  in  the  cluh  did  you  notice  whu  le  wa» 
dreased  inl--ii"  was  a  a  grey  worsted  suit  at  one  time;  ho 
was  always  v  •  II  i)t  •  be<. 

Did  you  ■«<   (iini  1:  diffirent  dresses? — Well,  he  had  a 
suit  on  one  oi  («<)  v    ^i'  if>;i«.     I  -ever  saw  him  on  an, 
wearing  a  div. .    or  i         voiour-      wa'crpmof. 

Did  he  iuti'iiate  Uia  lutentiou  to  resiiru  the  mem'i 
the  club,  or  i.timato  tjmt  he  was  (/oinpr  away? — I 
remark  passed  one  'i-  .t  ti    t  he   intiMled  guiiig  to  Amei:  -a. 
That  was  some  time  previo\i9t  to  thi'  luirder. 

By  the  CouiiT — I  coulil  iK>t   say   whether  that   remark   was 
by  him  or  by  another  s-Hinber. 

CroRs-exainined  by  Mr.  M  uke — li  iw  lont.'  "'as  '  before 
Miss  Gilchrist's  mun'.er  that  ou  hc;ird  h«-  ■  .:«  ;^oing  off  to 
America? — I  think  it  wouM  be  some  days  b» ,  ire  ti  at. 

Would  you  put  it  at  the  week  prece<J i n<» J — y>iite  possible. 

Might  I  isk  you  u  qnestion ;  why  cann 't  y<iu  remembci 
whether  yn  i  were  in  the  Mutor  Club  upon  Monday  night 

or  the   Sloper  Club? — I   cannot    reniember   «liether    I   was   in 
either  of  the  clubs  that  night 

Why  not/ — Well,  i  do  not  keep  .     liary. 

I  suppose,  looking  back  at  thi.s  i.stance  '  time,  you  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  say  what  n  crhts  you  weir  in  the  club  .md 
what  nights  you  were  not ! — Th.tt  is  so. 

About  the  address  in  Itenfn-w  Street,  I  meant  to  ask  j.oii 
this,  do  you  know  whether  tl,-*  m.-m  was  living  at  Rerttif  ^ 
Street  at  that  time? — I  could  not  rell  \><n. 

Who    entered    his    address    in   the   <  iuh    book;    w mid  it 
Cameron 7— That   would   be  thf   secretary's   work. 

Who  would  provide  the  secretary  with  the  address  in  Renfr 
Street;    it    would    be  eith'-i    the    proposer   or  seconder? — I 
not  think  so;  a  form  was  ailed  up  and  I  was  asked  to  pn^     ..^e 
him. 

Re  examined  by  the  Lord  Advoc^tb — Was  the  address  oii  : 
form? — Yes. 

By  the  Court-    Did  you   know   him 
tiian  Oscar  Slater? — No 

Did  you  know  what  ins  occupatior 
formed  opini-'us  previously,  but  I  did 
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reg'^i^r  occupation  or  *mi>»s 
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and   then    Mr.   Cameron   took 

'■  it  Cameron  brought  npstairs. 

whui  his  name  was;  he  went  under 

(Shown   prisoner.)     That   '.i  the 

1  renumber  Mr.  Slater  was  in  the 

0  second  time  would  L     about  a 

as  I  can  remember.     It  was  Mr. 

ihi      time.        His  name  was  not 

uk.  lar  as  I  can  see,  it  was  not 

The  th.    .  time  that  Oscfir  Slater  came 

e  «..       i»  -..    ..         '.v.  wii     on  the  2l8t  of  December,  a 

av  n  irht      He  c.ime  "somewi.ere  about  a  quarter  to  ten, 

u.  war  aa'l      aid  rem  mber.     He  rang  the  bell.    I  answered  it. 

W"    ..  T  „p,    ,.,j  the  i:  or  when  the  bell  was  rung  I  found  Mr. 

her         Mr.  Slater  stipped   into  the  hall,   and  he  said 

.  .  ,„.       Hav.    vou  any  money  in  the  club,  Mr.   Henderson  1" 

a-'  I        i  "N-    "     H"    said,  "Give  me  what  ^    u    lave  and  I 

vou  i!       -'que  for  it,"     I  said,  "  My  cnmuiittee  do  not 

OH'"      nd  all  I  have  got  is' just  a  few  shillings 

but  I  said,  "  If  you  go  next  door  you 

ti  there  likely,  he  might  assist  you."     He 

.,     ,  ...  .        ...r  \Cr    Pnjni  rr>n  was  no  use,  and  he  turned 

to  CO  out,   and   I  opened  the  door   and   ne  went  downstairs. 
iW  "  next  door  "  I  meant  the  Slopcr  Club.     I  sew  the  man  was 
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8.  ■•ndePMn  excited  a  little.  He  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  money. 
He  was  ilressed  that  night  with  a  fawn-coloured  overcoat  and 
a  round  felt  hat  which  we  call  a  Donegal  hat.  1  did  not 
observe  his  boots  at  all.  It  is  not  a  usual  thing  for  members 
of  the  club  or  their  friends  to  come  lute  at  night  asking  money 
from  me.  On  Monday  night,  '22nd  of  February,  I  went  to  the 
Central  Police  Office  in  Glasgow.  I  went  into  a  room  where 
there  were  a  number  of  men.  I  was  asked  to  point  out  the 
man  that  had  come  to  me  at  the  club  for  money.  I  pointed 
out  Mr.  Slater,  the  man  in  the  dock.  I  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  pointing  him  out. 

Cross  examined  bv  Mr.  MCi.urb— You  knew  him  personally, 
and  had  known  him" a  good  long  time?— No,  I  only  spoke  to  the 
gentlemen,  I  think,  twice. 

And  you  knew  .him  then  as  Oscar  Slater!— I  did  not. 

When  did  you  get  to  know  his  name  as  Oscar  Slater? — When 
the  two  detectives  came  in  four  or  five  days  after  the  murder. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  the  same  man  who  had  been  at  the  club 
before,  and  you  recognised  him  at  once? — Yes. 

Was  Slater  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  club? — No. 

Had  he  ever  a  member's  card?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  he 
might  have  had  ore. 

1  want  to  ask  you  this,  what  did  you  mean  just  now  when 
you  said  he  had  a  Donegal  hat  on  his  head? — I  mean  one  of 
these  round  hats  with  a  rim  right  round — a  soft  hat. 

Anything  about  its  colour?— 1  think  it  was  a  greyish  colour— 
a  dark  greyish  colour. 

How  long  did  he  stop  there  on  tlie  night  he  came  in? — About 
four  or  five  minutes  altogether  that  night  he  came  in  to  borrow 
the  money. 

And  he  was  inside  tlie  hall? — He  was  inside  the  doorway. 

Was  he  wearing  a  moustache  that  night? — Well,  be  was 
wearing  a  moustache,  but  it  was  like  a  stubble. 

A  short  moustache? — Yea,  a  short  moustache. 

And  when  he  came  in  ho  had  a  waterproof  coat  on  I — Yet. 

(Shown  production  No.  43.)  A  thing  like  that? — Something 
after  that  style. 

Did  you  notice  any  discomposure  about  his  dress  at  all! — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Do  yoti  know  whether  you  had  ever  seen  him  with  that 
waterproof  on  before? — No,  I  could  not  say  I  had. 

Had  you  taken  any  particular  note  of  the  dress  that  he 
wore  on  previous  occasions  when  you  had  aeen  himt — No,  I 
had  no  occasion  to  take  particular  note  of  the  gentleman  at 
all ;  all  I  know  is  that  when  he  came  into  the  place  he  was 
a  eentleman  ;  he  conducted  himself  like  a  gentleman,  and  I 
had  no  reason  to  come  into  contact  with  him  other  than 
passing  him  along  with  a  member. 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 


Do  you  know  what  kind  of  cloth«  he  was  wearing  at  the  0.  HanderMB 
previous  time  he  was  in  the  chib — about  the  second  time 
he  was  in  the  club  1—1  think  he  had  a  bowler  hat 
on,  and  a  Melton  overcoat,  or  something  of  that  style.  I 
could  not  give  you  a  description  of  the  gentleman's  clothing 
at  all,  but  I  only  refer  to  the  Monday  night,  I  know  what 
he  had  that  night. 

You  said  voii  thought  he  was  excited ;  what  did  you  mean 
by  that?— Well,  1  may  tell  y  .  that  when  Mr.  Slater  asked  m« 
for  money  I  thought'  it  very  strange  that  he  should  ask  me 
for  moiiev.  and  1  just  thought  to  myself  that  Mr.  Slater  had 
been  playing  cards  somewhere  and  had  lost  some  money,  and 
he  wanted  something  to  go  on  playing  with  to  get  it  back. 
At  that  time,  or  even  the  day  after,  I  knew  of  no  event  that 
would  make  me  take  any  particular  notice  of  Mr.  Slater. 

He  did  not  go  into  the  club  next  doorl— No,  I  happened  to 
look  down  the  stairs  while  Mr.  Slater  wai  going ;  he  turned  to 
the  right,  to  Elmbank  Crescent. 

Is  your  club  up  a  stair? — Ours  is  up  about  six  srteps ;  the 
Sloper  Club  enters  off  the  pavement  direct  to  the  left  of  mine. 
(Shown  production  No.  44.)     By  the  Court— Would  you  look 
at  that  dark  hat  that    i  there;   waa  the  hat  that  Slater  had 
that  night  at  the  club  .I've  that  or  unlike  it  in  colour  and  in 
Bh;ipe?— Well,  my  idea  of  the  hat  that  he  had  on  that  night 
wa.s  of  a  different  make  from  that— ii  i)onegal. 
You  do  not  call  that  a  Donegal  t— Well,  no— not  me. 
Is  vour  idea  of  the  Donegal  hat  one  that  goes  down  m  the 
centre  with  a  cock  or  is  worn  without  being  touched!— No,  my 
idea  of  the  Donegal  hat  is  a  complete  round  hat ;  you  can  put 
it  into  any  shape  you  like. 

Is  it  like  a  bowier  hat  but  softT — Soft. 
So  that  you  may  have  a  depression  if  you  choosel — Yes. 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  Donegal  hat  and  that  one! 
—Well,  1  could  not  tell  vou  the  name  of  this  one. 

In  what  respect  does  that  hat  differ  from  a  Donegal  hatj— 
Allow  me  to  shift  this ;  the  I  negal  hat  is  more  like  that 
(illustrating),  with  the  rim  coming  that  way,  commg  up ;  the 
rim  sits  up  right  round,  avid  you  can  put  the  Donegal  hat 
any   way  you   like.       My   idea  of  this  hat  is  that  it  is  too 

It  is  not  the  shape,  and  it  is  not  the  colour!— Not  to  my 
idea. 

Pktek  CiuwroRD  M'Lamn,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocati  p.  c.  m'Luw 
—I   am  manager  to  Alexander   Liddell,   a   pawnbroker,   at  8 
Sauchiehall   Street,   Glasgow.        1  recollect  of   a  man  coming 
to  mv  premises  on  the  18th  of  November  last.       He  signed  his 
name  as  "  A.    Anderson."       He  pledged   a  diamond  brooch, 
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Oscar  Slater. 

p.  C.  ■'lAren  and  he  got  £20  on  it.  (Shown  production  No.  51.)  That  is 
the  brooch.  I  handed  him  over  the  £20  in  notes.  The  addreu 
he  gave  was  136  Renfrew  Street.  He  signed  his  name  and 
address  in  that  way  in  our  private  loan  book.  (Shown  pro- 
duction No.  62.)  He  got  a  copy  of  the  contract  with  him  like 
this.  I  had  seen  the  man  before,  on  the  14th — four  days 
before.  He  was  at  our  premises  then,  and  he  pledged  a 
diamond  scarf  pin  for  some  £5.  On  that  occasion  he  gave 
the  same  name  and  address,  "  Anderson,  136  Renfrew  Street." 
The  same  man  returned  to  my  phice  of  business  on  the  9th 
of  December  last.  He  then  wanted  other  £10  on  the  brooch, 
which  he  got.  On  that  occasion  he  signed  his  name  as 
before,  "  A.  Anderson,  136  Renfrew  Street."  The  next  time 
that  he  came  was  on  the  21st  December.  He  got  £30  more. 
I  think  it  would  be  about  half-past  twelve  mid-day  when 
he  came  on  the  21st  December.  He  redeemed  a  pledge,  which 
cost  him  £C  4s.  That  pledge  was  a  gold  purse,  a  fountain 
pen,  three  pearl  studs,  and  a  ring.  I  think  he  would  get 
about  i;23  OS.  of  money.  I  think  the  money  was  partly  in 
notes  and  partly  gold,  as  far  as  I  remember.  These  articles 
that  he  redeemed  were  pleflcre<l  by  him  on  Tn<>sday,  17th 
November,  for  £6.  I  was  not  present  when  he  pledged  them. 
I  am  oidy  speaking  from  having  seen  the  signature  in  th© 
book.  I  V,i(l  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  back  the  articles; 
he  presented  the  ticket  for  them.  (Shown  prisoner.)  That 
is  the  man.  I  was  asked  to  go  down  to  Duke  Street  Prison 
on  the  10th  of  March,  and  I  identified  him  there.  I  had  no 
diffic'ilty  in  identifying  the  man  as  the  man  who  had  called  at 
my  promises. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MTlurb — As  I  understand,  this 
diamond  crescent  brooch  was  pledged  on  the  18th  November; 
is  that  ric'it? — Yes. 

And  £20  advance<l  on  it? — Yes. 

On  9th  December  thore  was  a  further  advance  of  £10, 
making  £30  in  all? — Yes. 

And  on  21st  December  he  got  a  further  advance  of  £30  on 
it,  making  £60  upon  this  diamon'I  crescent  brooch t — Yea. 

Ho  had  had  some  dealings  vith  you  in  betiveen  for  some 
smaller  articles? — The  14th  November  was  the  first  time  I 
B.iw  him. 

The  14th  November  was  one  time;  was  that  the  time  he 
ple»ige<l  the  other  articles  t — Personally  with  me— the  lecond 
was  on  17th  November. 

On  the  2lKt  of  December,  what  he  did,  I  understand,  was 
to  raise  £30  more  upon  this  diamond  brooch,  and  lift  the 
other  thintrs  he  had  pledi^  with  vout — Yen,  to  the  extent 
of  £6. 

From  that  date,  21st  December,  you  held  only  the  one 
article,  and  there  was  £60  advanced  on  itt — Yet. 
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la  this  kind  of  transaction  one  which  is  common  enough  in  P.  C.  VLarmi 
your  business? — It  is  quite  common  in  our  office  anyway. 

For  people  to  deposit  things  with  you  and  to  get  advances 
from  time  to  time  I — Yes. 

I.S  it  a  fact  that  Oscar  Slater  had  done  business  with  vour 
employer,  Mr.  Liddell,  before?— Yes,  about  January,  1900, 
his  name  appears  in  our  books. 

Is  that  the  only  time  it  is  in  your  books t — Well,  a  few 
months  after  that  it  continues,  until  1902,  periodically. 

Did  your  master,  Mr.  Liddell,  know  him  as  Oscar  Slater! — 

Yes. 

Did  you  know  him  as  Oscar  Slater  1— Well,  Mr.  Liddell 
told  me  on  Ihe  17th  ;  he  had  seen  the  scarf  pin  on  the  14th 
and  on  the  17th  he  said,  "  Do  you  know  who  pledged  the  scarf 
pin?  "  and  I  said,  "  No,"  and  he  said,  "  That  is  Oscar  Slater." 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you :  are  pawn  tickets, 
to  your  knowledge,  ever  sold? — Quite  commonly,  I  believe. 

And  of  course  the  person  who  presents  he  pawn  ticket, 
as  I  understand,  is  the  person  with  whom  you  settle? — He  is 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

So  that  if  a  person  sold  a  pawn  ticket  in  order  to  raise 
money  vou  would  recognise  the  buyer  as  the  owner  of  the 
goods',  and  all  he  would  have  to  do  to  get  the  goods  back 
would  be  to  pay  your  advance*  on  it? — That  is  so. 

So  that  any"  person  to  whom  Slater  sold  the  pawn  ticket 
for  the  crescent  brooch  would  be  entitled  on  payment  of  the 
£60  to  "1  eive  th    brooch  back? — Yes. 

You  say  that  id  of  transaction  is  a  common  enough  one 
amongbt  people  who  lodge  deposits? — Quite  common. 

Albxandbr  IUnkin,  examined  by  Mr.  Momson— 1  am  an  a.  RmUHb 
inspector  in  the  Western  District  of  the  Glasgow  Police.  In 
con8e<)uence  of  instructions  which  I  received  from  Detective- 
Inspector  Pvper  1  went,  on  22nd  December  last,  to  the  house 
at  if)  Queen's  Terrace.  That  was  to  search  the  back  green 
there,  to  ascertain  if  anything  could  be  discovered  that  had 
some  connection  with  the  murder  that  had  taken  place  the 
night  before.  1  reached  the  back  green  about  10  a.m.  on 
that  da  v.  I  searched  the  back  green.  I  fo<ind  a  piece  of 
iron,  or  an  auger.  I  found  it  lying  in  the  grass  opposite 
Miss  Gilchrist's  kitchen  window.  It  was  on  the  grass.  There 
was  gr  >S8  below  it— only  grass.  I  lifted  up  the  auger.  I 
s;iw  som  '-g  else  below  it  when  I  lifted  it  up.  Some  lady  • 
hair  ct .  ;  along  with    it.     I   did  not   form  any   opinion 

as  to  Y:       .       hair  had  come  there.     It  was  like  combing*. 
The  h.ii.  stickine  to  the  auger.       It  was  raining  at  the 

time,   ana   che   hair   and   the  auger   were  both   wet.       1  did 
not  see  any  mark  on  the  ground  that  could  have  been  made 
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A.  RaR...n  by  the  auger  having  been  thrown  from  a  height.  I  cannot 
buj  .".-cm  my  examination  of  the  ground  whether  the  auger 
L.iJ  been  thrown  out  or  not.  I  examined  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  mark  on  the  ground  round  about  it,  but  there 
Wfti  none.  The  grass  upon  which  the  auger  rested  was  not 
in  any  way  pressed  down.  It  seemed  to  have  been  there  for 
a  short  time  only.  If  it  had  been  lying  there  for  a  long 
time  the  grass  would  have  been  srained  with  the  rust.  I 
took  the  auger  and  the  hair  to  the  police  court  and  labelled 
them.  (Shown  label  35.)  That  is  the  auger.  I  looked  to 
see  what  had  caused  the  hair  to  stick  to  the  auger,  but  I  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  rust  or  blood.  It  was  some  wet 
substance.  The  hair  was  sticking  on  the  smooth  part  of  the 
auger  up  to  the  point 

Cross-examined  )j  Mr.  M'CLrRi — Was  it  your  idea  that  this 
had  been  used  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  murder  T — 
That  was  my  opinion  at  the  time  because  of  the  hair. 

0.  nndlay  GsoRos  FiNDL.1  ■  examined  by  Mr.  Morison — I  am  a  timber 
merchant  in  the  hrm  of  James  Dowie  k  Co.,  50  Wellington 
Street,  Glasgow.  Before  that  1  carried  on  business  for  a 
number  of  years  under  tho  name  of  J.  ic  D.  Findlay,  wrighta 
and  contractors.  Grant  Street,  Glasgow,  where  we  had  premises 
consisting  of  an  engine  house,  sheds,  and  so  on.  We  stopped 
work  there  about  the  end  of  1907.  Although  the  gates  were 
closed  access  could  easily  be  got  to  the  premises.  Part  of 
our  premises  were  just  behind  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  We 
had  augers  in  our  premises.  The  auger  under  kbel  No.  25 
is  like  tlie  type  of  auger  that  we  had  in  our  premise*  iust 
behind  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  That  type  of  auger  is  used 
for  a  steam  boring  machine. 

Are  you  aware  that  after  your  works  were  stopped  boys 
used  to  frequent  your  premises  t — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  would  do  so.  It  frequently  happened 
that   some  of  our   augers  disappeared.  Inspectxjr   Rankin 

showed  me  the  place  where  that  auger  was  found.  I  noticed 
that  our  workshop  windows  were  broken  just  opposite  the 
garden.  There  were  similar  augers  in  the  machine  shop 
at  that  point.  Although  I  cannot  particularly  swear  to  the 
auger  that  has  been  produced,  still  it  is  like  tho  e  that  we 
had. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clurb — It  might  belong  to  any- 
body so  far  as  you  know  I — Yes,  it  might. 

And  you  do  not  know  how  it  came  there? — No. 

You  had  been  away  from  these  premise*  over  a  year  before? 
Yes,  quit-e  a  year  before. 

And  that  is  all  vou  know  about  itt — ^Yes. 
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The  Court  adjourned  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 
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Third  Day— Wednesday,  5th  May,  1909. 

The  Court  met  at  ten  o'clock. 

John  Baijj,  esamined  by  the  Lord  Advocatk— I  am  a  clerk  Joh"  »*»«» 
in  the  employment  of  Thomas  Cook  *;  Son,  tourist  and  shipping 
agente,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow.  1  remember  that  on 
Wednesday,  23rd  December  last,  a  man  called  at  the  office 
when  I  was  in,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  gave  me  as  his  name  and  address  "  Oscar  Slater,  c/o 
Anderson,  69  St.  George's  Road,  Glaagow."  He  wanted  a 
two-berth  cabin  in  the  Cunard  Line  steamer  "  Lusitania, 
second-class,  for  himself  and  wife.  The  '  Lusitania  "  was 
to  sail  on  the  Saturday,  26th  December.  I  told  him  that  the 
fare  was  £12  each,  and  I  said  that  that  war  the  minimum 
rate,  that  the  price  would  rise  according  to  the  accommoda- 
tion. I  told  him  that  it  was  too  late  to  wire  the  company  at 
Liverpool  that  night,  but  I  promised  to  write  and  ask  the 
company  to  wire  in  the  morning.  (Shown  production  No. 
:J7/1.)     I  wrote  that  letter. 

83  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow,  23  Deer.,   1908. 
Meurs.   Cunard  Line,  Liverpool. 

"Lusitania,"  26  Doer.,  1908. 
Dear  Sirs,— Kindly  wire  us  tomorrow  if  you  ean  offer  married  couple 
i  second-class  room  at  £24  {£12  each),  per  the  above  to  New   York, 
and  oblige.— Yours  truly,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 

per  J.  B. 

T  asked  the  man  before  he  left  to  call  next  morning  at  11. 30, 
but  he  did  not  call  then.  He  called  in  the  afternoon  about 
the  same  time,  between  four  and  five.  By  the  time  he  had 
arrived  we  had  received  the  telegram  No.  37/2. 


.1  .. 


To  Coupon,   Glasgow.       Seconds,  "  Lunitania." 
couple  room  E76,  twelve  pounds  rate. — Cunard. 


Saturday.       Offer 


I  told  him  what  the  contents  of  the  telegram  were; 
I  believe  he  would  see  the  telegram.  I  showed  him 
the  ship's  plan  and  the  roor.i  offered,  but  he  was 
not  Batisfi?<l  Ho  said  he  thought  he  could  do  better 
in  Liverpool,  that  he  prefeired  an  out«ide  cabin.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  booked  the  cabin  that  waa  offered  he  could 
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John  Bain  adjust  matters  at  Liverpool.  He  said  he  would  look  back 
next  day  (Friday,  Christmas  Day).  He  did  not  come  on 
Christmas  Day.  That  is  all  that  passed  between  him  and 
me.  In  consequence  of  his  call  wo  wrote  the  letter  to  the 
Cunard  Line,  No.  37/3  of  productions. 


83  Buclianan  Street, 
Glaggow,  24th   December, 


1908. 


Messrs.  Cunard  Line,  Liverpool. 

"  Lusitania,"  26th  December. 


Dear  Sirs, — We  beg  to  thank  you  for  vour  wire  of  date,  offering 
room  E76  at  the  £12  rate  in  favour  of  ^\t.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Slater. 
This  gentleman  has  called  to-dav,  and  ig  very  much  disappointed  at 
not  having  an  outfide  room.  \Ve,  however,  e.xplained  to  him  that 
the  rate  of  £12  provided  only  for  inside  accommodation.  He.  however, 
replies  that  he  could  do  better  with  you  in  Liverpool.  We  asked  him 
if  he  would  take  out  ticket  for  room  E76  and  endeavour  to  adjust 
with  you  in  Liverpool  on  Saturday.  He  has  promised  to  give  us  his 
decision  to-morrow,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  advise  you. — Yours 
truly,  Thos.  Cook  ft  Son, 

per   W.    Dalziel. 

That  correctly  represents  what  passed.  When  he  failed 
to  call  as  he  had  promised  on  Christmas  Day  we  wrote  the 
letter  of  that  date  to  the  Cunard  Company,  No.  37/4. 

83  Buchanan   Street, 
Glasgow,  25  Deer.,   1908. 
Messrs.  Cunard  Line,  Liverpool. 

"  Lusitania,"  26.12.08  to  New  York. 

With  further  reference  to  vour  wire  of  yesterday  offering  Cabin  E76 
per  the  above  in  favour  of  \ir.  and  .Mrs.  Slater,  please  note  they  have 
not  called  here  to-day  as  promised,  so  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  release  cabin. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  they  book  with  you  to-morrow. — Yours 
truly,  Thos.  Cook  St  Son, 

per  W.  D. 

We  got  a  letter  from  the  Cunard  Company  saying  that 
no  one  of  his  name  had  Hailed  with  the  steamer.  I 
identified  the  prisoner  as  the  man  who  called  at  the  office. 
I  went  down  to  the  Central  Tolice  Office  on  2l8t  February 
last,  and  I  identified  him  amonj^t  a  number  of  other  men. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clurk — When  he  called  did  he  aeem 
to  be  quite  cool  and  collected! — Yes. 

He  just  made  inquiry  for  a  berth  in  the  usual  wayt — Yes. 

When  you  showed  him  that  he  was  to  set  room  E76,  and 
that  was  an  inside  berth,  did  he  express  disappointment? — 
Te«.  He  said  that  one  reason  was  that  his  wife  was  a  bad 
sailor.      That  was  all. 
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Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

Au  ouUido  berth  is  fresher  I— Yes.  •!<*">  ■•>•> 

Ho  called  back  on  the  Thursday,  but  not  so  early  as  you 
expected? — That  is  so. 

When  did  he  calll — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was 
between  four  and  five  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Your  letter  of  24th  December  expresses  accurately  what 
Slater  expressed  to  you] — Yes. 

He  sugrrested  that  he  might  arrange  with  them  in  Liverpool  t 
— Yes. 

You  expected  him  back  on  the  Friday  to  say  whether  he 
would  take  it  or  noti — Yes. 

And  he  did  not  turn  up? — That  is  so. 

Bv  the  CouuT — How  was  he  dressed! — I  cannot  remember. 

You  cannot  remember  his  coat  or  hat  or  anything? — No. 

Did  3'ou  think  he  was  a  foreigner? — Yes,  that  wag  my 
impression. 

When  you  saw  him  and  identified  him  was  there  anything 
except  his  general  appearance  that  enabled  you  to  identify 
hirai — No,  I  knew  him.  I  had  seen  him  twice,  on  the 
Wednesday  and  on  the  Thursday. 

But  had  you  noticed  anything  pecuhar  about  his  appearance 
on  which  your  identification  went,  or  was  it  merely  his  general 
appearance? — I  noticed  this  much,  that  he  looked  much  older 
then  than  when  I  had  seen  him  before. 

But  did  you  identify  him  by  any  peculiarity  distinguishing 
him  from  other  people' or  by  his  general  appearance? — I  knew 
him  by  his  face. 

Did'  you  notice  any  peculiarity  in  hig  face  or  general  appear- 
ance?— No. 

There  was  nothing  about  either  his  nose  that  struck  you,  nor 
his  walk,  nor  anything  else? — No. 

John  Forstth,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  John  Fonyth 
manager  of  the  second-class  department  in  the  offices  of  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Company  in  Liverpool.  About  12.30  on 
26th  December  a  man  came  to  the  office.  I  saw  him  personally. 
Ho  asked  for  accommodation  in  the  "  Lusitania  "  sailing  that 
day.  I  told  him  that  we  could  give  him  accommodation, 
and  I  asked  whether  the  accommodation  was  required  for  him- 
self or  for  a  gentleman  and  wife.  He  replied  that  it  waa 
for  gentleman  and  wife.  I  oflered  him  a  certain  room. 
Strange  to  say,  I  offered  him  the  identical  room  that  had 
bee-i  offered  to  Messrs.  Cook.  He  said  he  would  not  take 
that  as  it  had  been  offered  through  an  agent  in  Glasgow,  and 
he  kind  of  turned  to  withdraw  the  statement,  but  he  made 
fio  remark. 

How  do  you  mean? — I  offered  him  E76,  and  he  said,  "  No, 
I  do  not  like  that,  it  is  inside ;  it  was  offered  by  your  agents  in 
Glasgow."      He  kind  of  wanted  to  withdraw  the  remark.      He 
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J«hnroi>trtk  made  uo  further  remark.  I  offertil  him  another  room,  which, 
being  inside,  was  again  refused.  I  asketi  what  he  required, 
and  he  said  ho  wanted  an  outside  room.  I  offered  him 
another  room,  an  outside  room,  but  tlie  price  was  somewhat 
eicessive.  I  stuck  to  my  figure,  however,  and  eventually  he 
accepted  the  room.  He  paid  me  £28  for  two  tickets— at 
least  he  paid  i;;50  in  notes,  and  I  gave  him  £2  in  change.  He 
produced  a  £1  Scotch  note,  for  which  1  gave  him  a  sovereign, 
nie  money  he  paid  me  was  in  the  form  of  Scotch  notes,  to  the 
betit  of  my  knowledge  £b  notes.  I  asked  him  his  name, 
and  he  said  "  Otto  Sando." 

Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  wanted  his  full  namel — I  cannot 
recollect  the  circumstances  exactly.  He  told  me  how  to  spell 
his  name.  He  repeated  it,  "S-a-n-d-o,"  and  he  remarked. 
"  It  is  not  Sandow  tlie  strong  man."  I  then  handed  him  the 
application  form  No.  37/5  of  the  productions  in  accordance  with 
the  United  States  law,  which  makes  it  nece«sary  that  the  form 
should  be  filled  in  by  all  passengers.  He  filled  in  the  form 
himself  in  my  presence. 

Application  Form  to  Ciinard  Co..  (or  Contract  Tickets. 
CcNARD  Line. 
(1)  Steamer,    "  Lusitania,"  sailing  from   Liverpool  on   the   26.12.06 ; 
(2)  Name  in  full,  Otto  Sando  and  Anna  Sando ;  (3)  Age  38  years ;  (4) 
Sex  ;  (5)  Married  or  single,  Married ;  (6)  Calhng  or  Occupa- 

tion, Dentist ;  (7)  Able  to  read  and  write,  Yes ;  (8)  Nationality  (country 
owning  politiial  allegiance  or  of  which  citizen  or  subject),  Germany, 
U.S.  citizen,  American  addrepg,  Chicago,  30  Staate  Street. 

I  recognise  the  pri.soner  as  the  man  that  came  to  me  on  the 
day  I  have  spoken  to.  He  is  clearly  the  man,  and  he  can 
recognise  mc,  too. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clcbk — Was  this  matter  earned 
through  by  tlio  man  apparently  just  in  ordinary  course!— 
Just  in  ordinary  course — just  an  ordinary  business  arrange- 
ment. 

And  he  indicated  to  you  that  he  had  come  from  Glasgow  I— 

Yes. 

But  because  he  signed  on  board  as  Otto  Sando,  you  did  not 
identify  him  with  the  Oscar  Sifter  you  had  been  reading 
about?— Not  at  the  time. 

When  he  said,  "  Your  agents  in  Glasgow,"  did  that  indicate 
to  your  mind  that  he  was  about  to  refer  to  the  previous  corre- 
spondence 1— Well.  I  had  previously  no  knowledge  of  ar.x  -ig 
having  pone  wrong,  and  furthermore,  I  have  so  many  if  lio 
cominir  'i  and  making  various  inquiries  that  unless  tr.  e 
j«  soiRsthin?  actually  dmwn  tji  my  mind  at  the  time  I  take  no 
notice,  and  when  Mr.  Sando  or  Mr.  Slat«-r  cnmo  in  and  piade 
the  reference,  "  I  had  this  offered  from  another  agent."  and 
when  he  filled  in  the  contract,  I  thought  nothing  more  about  it. 
ite 
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Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

And  you  would  not  identify  him  as  the  man  you  had  the  John  Fowyth 
correspoiidenco  about  J — Not  at  the  time. 

Aro  there  any  regulations  about  the  entry  of  people  into 
the  I'nited  States ;  I  mean  have  they  strict  rules  about 
allowing  people  to  land? — Yes. 

And  is  the  object  of  thin  thing  which  was  filled  up  practicilly 
to  satisfy  these  rules? — To  satisfy  the  authorities  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  parties  entering  the  States ;  to  show  they 
have  visible  means  of  support  or  to  show  what  they  intend 
to  do  there. 

Is  there  anything  which  asks  about  their  financial  condi- 
tion?—Yes. 

In  this,  is  there?— Ye«,  que«tion  No.  30,  27  to  30— not  on 
the  contract,  hut  on  another  pink  form.  They  must  have 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

Then  do  you  take  the  man's  word  as  to  his  possession  of 
fifty  dollars '7—You  must  do  that;  you  cannot  put  your  hand 
in  the  man's  pocket  and  satisfy  yourself. 

Then  as  to  tne  occupation  given  as  the  occupation  of 
dentist,  vou  do  not  know  anything  about  that  either? — No. 

So  far  as  you  recollect,  w.Vs  the  man  quite  cool  and  collected 
when  he  was  transacting  this  business?— I  rather  fancied  he 
w;is  somewhat  nervous;  I  do  not  know;  it  happened  that 
while  he  was  talking  to  me  he  looker!  at  the  door  as  if  he 
exiPtcted  some  one  to  come  in;  1  thought  he  was  eipecting  his 
wife  or  some  one  else. 

Ther«  was  nothing  at  the  time  to  draw  special  attention?— 
Nothing  out  r(  the  ordinary. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  many  passengers  more  nervous?— 

Yes. 

By  the  CounT— When  he  spelt  the  name  "  Sando,"  and  added 
that  he  was  not  "  Sandow,"  did  he  say  the  strong  man?— 
"  Not  the  strong  man." 

Did  he  make  that  remark  in  an  easy,  jocular  way,  or 
was  it  simply  to  guide  you  in  the  spelling,  seriously  said?— 

A  jocular  wav.  ,      ,   «-»        o      j 

Did  lie  laiigh  -it  it?— Just  a  smile,  merely  Otto  bando, 
not  Sandoiv,  The   strong  man,"  with  a  smile. 

Did  you  notice  what  kind  of  clothes  he  had  on? — Well,  it 
is  r;ith.>r  a  hard  question  to  answer ;  I  have  so  many  people 
coming  in,  but.  tn  the  best  of  my  knoT\ledge,  he  had  a  soft 
hut  on  and  a  blue  overcoat,  either  a  lilue  serge  or  vicuna 
overcoat :   I  could  not  just  specify  myself. 

Was  the  soft  hat  dark  or  light?— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
it  was  a  dark  one;  of  course,  I  had  quite  a  number  of  pas- 
senerrs,    ladies   and   jjentlemen.    afterw3rd= 

That  day,  Saturday,  the  26th,  interviewing  you  or  you  inter- 
viewing them,  could"  you  give  an  idea  how  many  you  would 
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JoimPonyih  have — 100  in  the  course  of  the  day? — Oh  yesl  more  than  that. 
Wifli  that  particular  steamer  I  had  somewhere  about  200 
poi'iile. 

Hilt  you  identify  him  now  quite  easily? — Quite  easily  and 
distinctly. 

Is  thiit  from  his  jjoneral  a|>|>i'arance,  or  did  you  notice  any 
pctuiiarity  about  him  that  stiuck  you? — Xo,  nothing  peculiar; 
1  have  a  very  pnod  memory  for  fates. 

When  he  referred  to  apcnts.  just  tell  me  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection  what  he  said.' — When  he  cumo  and  asktd  for  the 
acconiiModation  I  offered  liiiii  KTO  or  1177,  vliiiliei  cr  roiin 
it  would  he,  and  lie  said,  "  No,  I  will  not  take  that :  it  wai 
offered  mo  in  tJlasgow." 

He  said  in  Glasjjow? — In  Glasgow. 

A'ld  did  he  also  refer  to  agents? — "  Your  agents  in  Glisgow," 
and  hind  of  withdrew  it. 

And  when  you  say  he  apparently  wanted  to  withdraw  that, 
do  you  mean  he  did  not  want  to  pin^ue  that  or  seemed  to  i'egret 
having  said  tliaff — Well,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  rather 
eorry  he  had  made  the  remark. 

AllMiM'Laaa  Allan  M'Le.\n,  examined  by  the  Lori'  Advik  ate — I  am  a 
cycle  dealer  in  Glasgow.  I  am  u  member  of  a  club  called  the 
Sloper  Club.     The  club-house  is  at  '-'4  India  Street,  Glasgow. 

Was  there  a  man  named  Oscar  Slater  a  member  of  the  club 
in  December  last? — Well,  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a 
member  or  not,  but  I  have  seen  him  in  the  club  often. 

Could  you  describe  the  man  to  u.->? — Yes.  He  is  about  5  feet 
8  or  5  feet  9,  of  sallow  complexion,  pointed  jaws,  and  1  think 
he  was  clean  shaved  the  last  time  I  saw  hiru,  or  he  had  u 
very  small  growth  o!i  his  moustache.  He  wore  a  dark  suit 
anil  a  fawn  overcoat — a  rainproof  coat,  I  think  it  was — and 
a  dark  cap.  I  noticed  a  peculiarity  about  his  no.se;  he  had 
a  twisted  nose — a  twisted  or  broken  nose.  (Shown  prisoner.) 
That  is  the  man.  I  recollect  the  night  of  Mias  Gilchrist  "a 
murder.  I  never  saw  Oscar  Slater  in  the  Sloper  Club  after 
that  night.       He  had  been  there  pretty  regularly  before  it. 

Could  you  give  us  an  idea  how  often  he  would  be  in  the  club 
during  the  preceding  fortnight ;  I  mean  in  the  fortnight  before 
you  iieard  of  the  murder? — Well,  he  may  have  been  every 
gecond  or  third  night.  On  the  25th  of  December — Christmas 
Day — I  went  to  the  Central  Police  Office  and  gave  certain 
information  to  the  authorities. 

What  led  you  to  do  that? — Well,  a  friend  of  mine  had  been 
offered  u  pawn  ticket  of  a  diamond  brooch,  and  when  I  saw 
in  the  papers  about  the  murder  I  thought  that  the  brooch 
corresponded  with  the  one  for  which  the  ticket  had  been  offered 
for  sale,  and  it  had  been  offered  by  Oscar  Slater  to  a  friend  of 
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Evidence  for  Prrssccution. 

mine.     I  read  the  tlcucription  in  th<'  papor.     When  I  saw  the  AUm 
,li«scripti<>n  in  the  pajH-r  I  thouplit  he  was  the  man,  and  that 
is  tlic  rtiiBon  I  went  and  informed   abmit  him.     I  undertook 
to  i-liow  the  detMtives  where  Oscar  Shiter  hve<i.     I  accompanied 
Dettitive  Insjurtor  I'owtll  tn  the  hoii.^e. 

How  did  vou  know  where  he  livcill— I  had  seen  liim— I 
,  :inni>t  rememlitr  whether  it  was  tlie  morning  before  the  murder 
(ir  two  moriiiuKs  before  the  murder — but  we  cume  up  from  the 
(lul)  iind  he  w.ilki-d  in  front  of  m,  and  1  saw  him  po  up  that 
ilose.  and  I  tlioupht  he  staycil  tliere  when  he  went  up  that 
(I,,..-.  When  I  say  in  the  m.iininjr,  it  would  be  botwein  one 
and  three  o'chitk  ill  the  morning.  I  never  spoke  to  tlie  man. 
1  never  knew  liim  under  any  o'her  name  than  Oscar  Slater. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr. '  M  *  lhb-  1  suppose  this  murder 
attracted  u  good  deal  of  interest  iiid  notice  in  the  club  1 — Yen. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  it  was  that  you  heard  that  a  man 
whom  vou  thoujiht  corrcspon-VHl  with  Oscar  Slater,  according 
to  the  description,  was  ofTering  a  diamond  brooch? — It  was 
on  the  Mi>nday  of  the  murder. 

On  the  Monday  of  the  murder  a  diamond  brooch^  was  offered 
to  a  friend  of  yours  called  Anderson  by  Slater? — Yes. 

And  did  you  later  in  the  week  notice  that  a  diamond  brooch 
„i  the  same  kind  of  description  was  missing  from  MiM 
(likhrist's  house? — Yes. 

And  vou  put  two  and  two  together  and  thought  that  very 
probably  that  might  be  th-  brooch?— Yes. 

Then,  I  suppose,  t  iken  ilong  with  that,  was  the  fact  that 
the  man  was  describid  as  having  a  sallow  complexion— was  it 
a  sallow  complexion? — Yes. 

And  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  .  lub  since  you  had  seen 
him  the  previous  Sunday;  was  that  what  brouglit  suspicion 
into  vour  mind  and  led  you  to  go  to  the  police?— Ves. 

You   found  out   afterwards  that   ti,.-   brooch  that   had   l)een 
pawned  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Gilchrist?— Yes. 
You  knew  Slater  quite  well  by  sight?— Yes.  I  knew  him  by 

How  often  had  you  been  in  his  con  uiny  in  the  club?— Well, 
I  had  never  been  in  his  company  ii    the  club,  but  I  had  seen 

him  there  often.  ,  .  »    mr  u 

What  do  they  do  to  amuse  themselves  in  your  club?— Well, 
sometimes  we  play  at  cards  and  have  conc.'rts. 

Was  the  purpose  of  your  going  to  the  '■lub  go  late  as  that 
generally  to  play  cards?— Y'es. 

And  you  have  seen  Slater  playing  cards?— Yes. 

You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  club  or 
not? — I  do  nut  knoiv.  .  ,     c  j 

Did    you    not    ever  yourself    walk  home   with    Slater   and 

Anderson  ? — No. 
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H'Lmb  I  tl'irik  you  huTe  walked  linmo  in  the  company  of  Slater 
bt-fort'  ninv? — N.> — well,  lie  Iiuh  been  walking  in  front  of 
Aiuiirsiiii  und  iin- ;  tliat  ig  the  only  time,  hut  he  never  walked 
ali)ii(;iii(le  vnf. 

And  you  ..iid  he  and  A..;  .i-  «  have  gone  home  together, 
wiii'ving  nlonfj  the  «tre«?t  together? — Well,  he  hat  walked  in 
fridit  of  me. 

Were  the  three  of  you  together,  you  and  Slater  and  Andorsonl 
—Then.'  w  as  Slater  iid  some  other  jiurfy  that  morning  walking 
in  front  of  Aiidersou  and  me,  jiethajm  about   10  yards  in  front 

of    UK. 

Hud  you  all  left  the  ilub  together? — Yes. 

Had  you  all  bci'ii  iplayiiitr  cards  to<ri'ther? — I  do  not  know 
whether  we  hud  hi-en  playiiiir  cards  that  nijrht  or  not. 

Try  and  remeniber ;  would  you  not  Uc  playing  cards? — Well, 
we  did  |)hiy  probably  iieurly  every  night. 

Tell  nm  this — this  is  no  idle  curiosity — what  was  the  game  of 
cards  you  did  play? — A  game  called  "  muckie." 

It  in  not  played  by  partners,  but  each  man  for  himself? — 
It  is  phiyed  by  partnerc. 

Is  it  a  game  for  four,  or  what  is  it? — Any  number  can  play. 

Hy  the  CoVHT — Was  he  one  of  the  partners? — No,  he  wa» 
playing  at     poker"  that  night. 

Crosi  oiamination  resum "d — Did  he  lose  money  that  night? — 
Well,  I  really  cannot  say. 

Can  you  not  romembor;  I  am  wanting  you  to  remember? — 
Well,  you  know,  tin  poker  room  is  off  the  otluT  rooms;  there 
are  different  rooms  laid  o£t  in  the  club,  so  that  I  was  in  another 
room  altogether. 

And  you  do  not  know  whether  he  lo,t  money  or  not? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  have  seen  him  lose  money. 

You  went  down  about  11th  March,  or  was  it  in  February  you 
went,  to  identify  him  when  he  came  from  America? — I  think 
it  mu.st  have  been  March,  I  cannot  really  say. 

You  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  recognising  him  as  Oscar 
Slater  whom  you  hud  known  at  the  club? — None  whatever. 

By  the  CounT — You  know  the  murder  was  on  Monday,  2Iit 
of  December? — Yes. 

How  long  before  that  had  you  seen  Slater  in  the  Sloper 
Club,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection? — Well,  I  think  it  would 
be  three  or  four  weeks  before  that  that  I  had  known  him. 

What  was  the  last  time  before  that  that  you  had  seen  him? — 
I  saw  him  either  on  the  Sunday  mornini;  or  the  Moi.  lay  morning 
previous  to  the  murder. 

Do   you   mean   the  same   morning   as   the   murder   and  the 

Sjuudav,   tiitj  d»y   before  the  iiiiinifi  ? — \e». 

What  hours  is  it  open  on  Sundays  and  other  days;  when 
does  it  open  in  the  morning? — I  could  not  really  say. 
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The    I'lb  it  oiieii  on  Sundays  I- 


-Yei. 
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'' M  v„„  kno.  .1...  Sl.,..r  ,li,l-.l..U.i.  b,.M..a«.  W..1-N.. 

i,,„.        1   m:.,lk-ca   ..!i    "•"•'.^-    -   '    ,,,,,,.,1    tl.e    .  o.  r   to    them. 
,,1K..1    [>..    lupr^re  ly    s.stu    ''l;^  ;''^„'j^  „  paper  with 

Audtrson  i"i  it,   .i»u  ue  suiu   i»«  nortcrb  went  away, 

We  stood  I.,      u.,  over  ^^e  .t-r  .1^.      -  ''T  \u<hr^n  ^l. 
„ul  ^vo  «av.   iK^iefl  bemg  taken  'l'^^*"'^^.       ^^^  ^^^n  to  carry 


-«i^ 
t' 


HI 


his  shirt  sle    «• 

^   »       ,'-      —    V.   kut 

,,       vei'  o,  t      ith 

,ri  a  cab;   ho 

.     whom  wa« 

i  wa*  take 
. .  and  1  there 
The 


lie  hud  i     ck  trousers  v.nd  vfst,  and  ». 
He  had  a  .    ue  overcoat,  and  a  hat    a.     ;  ■ 
!„„k..i  hkc  patent  boots         Ho  had  a  .      ■. 
^  vel.et  colh.r.       lit-   .lid  not  U-ave  U 

/.:;;£"Aicr;ir:;ion.:vili:^^ 

prisoner  i«  the  man  that  {  ;J^'^'^^^      .^  about  the  beginning 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  ..1  ^•'^»r:"     .^    .  w  ^ould  b«  about 
uf  December  that  you  sinn  lum  first?-   ^    ,  >t  wou 

the  middle  of  Uecwnber  .:„„?— \>  ,  i  passed  him. 

You  met  him  oi-.  the  ctair  at  la.U  lime(  V 

'^:l''^eV'''":"»:;rli;;lVv«  bi".  •-  .^- "- "« - 
^71^:1  ':^"'"^-  -?rf  "^' '°"""'"  '"*  '""■ 
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Oscar  Slater. 

■.  PBwiU  I  am  putting  this  question  with  a  definite  intention,  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  it  a  deliberate  answer,  as  we  have  hud  some 
evidence  about  thin.  Ib  it  tlie  cage  that  at  that  time  he  bad 
a  three  weeks'  growth  of  black  hair  or  a  notii-cable  moustache 
to  any  one  who  looked  at  that  time,  on  25th  December!— I 
said  he  had  fio  moustache. 

By  the  Coobt— Was  his  upper  lip  clean  shaven? — Yen. 

('ro!«.exuininatioii  t(intiiiuf<l— And  vou  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that? — Von. 

How  far  would  they  be  in  your  sight?— Just  a  few  minutes, 
till  he  went  round  Charing  Cross. 

Where  is  the  nearest  cub  stand  to  your  house? — In  North 
Street,   in   the  direction   tlicy   wore  going. 

Did  the  |Mirtei»  take  tin-  liigg.ige  down  in  a  burrow?-   Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  servant  was  in  the  house  the  same 
night  and  handed  over  possession  of  the  liouse  to  two  women 
who  came  next  morning?— 1  do  not  know.  Two  women  took 
possession,  but  I  did  not  see  them. 

And  tlioy  lived  mi   tlii-ie  for  Kiiiiie  time! — Yes. 

I  suppose  at  that  time  the  house  would  be  under  th» 
constant  supervision  of  the  police! — It  was. 


L  rowUs  l!j.\BBLL.\  Fowurt,  examine<l  by  the  Lord  Advocati— I  live  at 
69  St.  George's  Road,  Glasgow.  I  am  a  sister  of  the  last 
witness. 

('lliis    witncKs    c<iri«il)«iiati.l    the   evidence    of   the    previous 
witness.) 


luby  Russell  Rubt  Uu.ssicli..  examined  by  Mr.  Moni.soN — I  cm  twenty-two 
yeai-8  of  age.  I  am  a  domestic  servant  with  Mrs.  Bernstein  at 
69  St.  Georges  Houd,  Glasgow.  I  remeiiilier  the  house  on  the 
flat  immediately  aljove  our  one,  wliich  had  been  empty  for 
some  time,  being  tenanted  in  the  iii-.ntli  <.f  Nnveinber  last. 
After  the  tenants  came  there  was  a  plate  put  on  th»  door  with 
the  name  Anderson.  Prior  to  ("liristtnas  Day  i  had  on  two 
occasions  seen  the  man  who  lived  there.  When  I  s.iw  him 
before  Christmas  he  had  a  niouhtache  on.  1  identify  the 
prisoner  as  the  gentleman.  He  was  always  dressed  in  dark 
clothes,  but  I  could  not  wiy  whether  it  was  the  Mime  suit  that 
he  had  on.  1  retiieiuber  u  «letective  calling  at  our  liouse  and 
making  inquiries  ulwiut  seven  orlork  or  7.30  on  Christmas 
Day.  My  attention  was  attracte.1  by  something  on  the  stair 
shortly  afti-r  thai,  two  meji  takintr  lii'.'ir.'Ue  lii-.wiistalr.s  from 
Anderson's  iiouse.  Anderson  was  dreMed  in  dark  clothes  that 
night.  There  was  a  woman  stniiding  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  I  was  .stumliiiir  at  the  window,  and  I  saw  the  prisoner 
going  across  to  the  'udy,  antl  then  they  walk'xl  away  together. 
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away  liim«n-.  MClcbe— What  do  you  suggMt  wai 

,,srs;^TJ^^^ »"»" '""  •'"  ""• '"" " 

J^"-  .  ..    to  kn..w   that   a   detective   called   on   Mrs. 

Do  you  happen   to  Know 

Bernstein  1—Ye«.  left  1— About  half  an  hour 

How  l..ng  .  as  »  "'^  ,^:f'Jf„,tl  leH  ^^^  the  detective  had 

Do  you   supfiest  thul  ,»'"",\,'",  . .  ■.  -,„g  very  funny. 

-f,:r;l;;i:ri:rJr;tura.ay  upon  the  ha.0.1- 

'  \^rThJ%'n.rnt  packages  taken  away  by  the  portert- 
1  never  »aw  nine  P«^kages.  ^^^^^^^^  ■„,  ^^    uM- 

Do  you  .upirest  tha  ^^^^^^^  "  ,,^  ,;,;,' of  the  detect.ve  10 
hour  which  H.tervene<l  »:«\*^'\,  ,n.„„^l_l  do  not  say  that. 
Mrs.  Bernsti.n  and  hm    «""^"K      ,\"„  ^.hat  it  is  that  connectB 

Would  you  ki.KUy  cpUun  '|  >4  "^'J^^,,,  u.ls  house  «ith  th« 
i„  your  M.in.l  the  <1^I''''^"^« '1^;"','  ^hich  i.ad  not  been  corn- 
Wit  of  a  det«tivo  ^■;^'^^,  "X       e'"       ^^'^  ^"'^  ^uet  thxnic 

,o„;  C.-.O..   cannned.by  the  |-  ^^^^^1%^-  "^'-^ 

the  evening  of  *"•'*  ""\*  J"^!'  -I't  ibsgow,  with  n.y  barrow. 
Central  Station  m  ^■"••;'';".^'^',  .;„  called  and  a.ked  me  to  go 
Between  «i  »»J  "''T'/'n  to  e.  to  69  St.  Georges  Road  and 
on  a  jol..  lU-  -.mted  "«  »"  f  J^^j.^  Central  station.  He 
Ift  .on..  lu?-."'P«  ""•»  ''''^f^  '„,:,,!.  1  l..,l  never  seen  the 
,,,1,1  me  that  the  n:.m.>  «;'^  -^''''"^^  t,,«.  house  at  the  back  of 
..,,n  bofor..       Ih-  told  .ue     >  he  a  ^^^^^  ^_  _^^^^  ^,^,.^,^,      ^^,,,, 

,.iel,t  ..Vln.  k.       1  «eMt  the..    >,.      I  ,  ^^„,^  down 

'„ r    By  .nist..-ke  I  «ent  to  the  top  Hat    at.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^„ 
Jhen   I  found  my   nustake.  '*  "  ,  ^^^  ^.^ro  two  women  in 

that  had  engttg.Hl  me.   and      ^J"^^^^^^  ,,„,   uM  me     o 
th<.  h.-"-.       T'-  '"""The  e  was  mother  porter.  Mackay .  w .  h 

--;;.t rs-  r^r=iTi!:::s ^'mS^i^^  i 
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Oscar  Slater. 

J.  CamwPon  close  aud  said  that  he  would  go  in  the  car  and  meet  me  at 
the  station.  I  did  not  see  how  he  went  down.  He  wa«  wait- 
ing on  n,e  when  1  got  down  to  the  station.  I  could  not  say 
whether  the  women  were  with  him;  I  would  not  swear  to  that 
1  saw  one  ut  a  fruiterers  storo  at  St.  George's  Road,  but  I 
do  not  t  unk  saw  her  after  that.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  1  saw  her  at  the  station.  I  am  not  «ire  whether  U^ 
man  that  ordered  me  to  do  this  work  was  clean  shaved  I 
would  know  hm.  again  if  I  saw  him.  I  recognise  the  prisoner 
as  the  man  t,mt  engaged  !ne  to  remove  his  luggage  1  did 
n.,t  wait  to  see  him  enter  the  train.  Ah  «,.  ,u  as  he  ,.a,.i  me  1 
came  right  away.  ' 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  MClukb— Did  you  hear  him  telline 
the  porter  to  label  la.  lu^r^ra^^e?-!  h,ard  hu„  pivin-  tl"  p«rt«! 
instructions,  but  I  am  not  sure  where  he  told  thenf^  label  th« 
luggage  to.  '  *°" 

Have  you  not  got  an  idea?-I  think  it  was  L  ,ool  but 
I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

Before  leaving,  did  you  not  see  the  two  women  at  the  station  t 
-I  saw  one.  but  I  «-ou Id  not  swear  to  two.  I  «aw  them  up 
at  the  tram  along  with  the  prisoner.  ^ 

Difl   you   put    tho    luggage  into   the  train?— I    backed    the 

a  hind  "'''  ^''"^'"  *""''  ^^^  '"^•'^^  °°  """^  ^"**  "® 

What  van  did  you  put  it  into?— I  think  it  was  a  Lack  van 
IJ..  you   lenuinhor  if  it  wa-s  a  van  in  a  composite  carriaire 

whicl,  ua.s  thn.ujih  for  Liverpool?—!   am  not  sure. 

vou^ySI'  «>cogT,i«e  any  of  tho  baggage  if  I  showed  it  to 
you  I — ic«.  1  ttiink  so. 

Is  that  box  that  I  show  vou  one  of  the  baggage.— I  think  so 
Glasgow    Central  "t_U«;   but    I    never   pai.l    any   particular 

M^^^i'l"  ''u"  '^  *''"*  ■'■""  fr"'^  >■"'"■  "'■•''•'•■''  f"-""'  *1'^'  '"^'"  to  be 
up  at  his  house  ,n  order  co  take  away  the  baggage ?~Betwt^n 
•IX  and  seven  o clock,  at  the  Central  Station,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember. 

Were  you  informed  at  iho  time  what  train  you  were  to  take 
the  hi^'^ngo  lo?— 'Sog;   the  0.5   train 

Whet,  you  got  orders  to  remove  the  h.gKtge.  ,lid  the  pontle- 
nmn  help  you  in  any  way  to  put  the  luggage  on  to  your  barrow! 

Did  ho  hand  the  luggage  out  to  you?-Ye«,  from  th»  houae. 
He  told  us  to  carry  the  luggage  down  the  stair,  and  we  did  ,o. 
and  put  it  on  the  barrow. 

Di.l  ym,  go  into  ,ho  house  a.-l  g.^t  it  yourself  and  carry  it 
downl— Ye«.  a«  he  instructed  me  to  do. 

Did  the  gentleman  seem  in  any  wav  excited?— No 
i68 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  .n  any  apec.al  hurry  l-No.  not  to  my  j.  Cm^ 

"To'^ofren.en.ber  whether  he  .aUi  anythjn.  about  ^o^^r  being 
late  for  the  train  ?-I  remember  him  Baying.      You  wiu 

.ny  other  perwn  to  catch  a  train!— No,  not  .it  .11. 


John     Brown,    examined    by    the 


LoBD    Advocate-I    am  John  Brown 
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clerk  iit  I'-.e 


Central  UaiUvay  Station 


t;huS<'^--      I  was 
The 


,„.„ty  there  o,.  tie  evenu.^-.^... -em  ^.^^^ 

^r^--  ^--:^-\'^^^'^''''''^^'^^Z^  '  ''-^r.   is    not   usually    a 
,,„ol.    Birmin-ham.    and    '  ^est^n.         i«  under>tand 

:i.n..,gh  carnage   t..r   Liverpool   on   *»  ;^        «  ";^,^   ^j,.,   .^3,5,   ,f 

,ble  tt  go  fm  Liverpool  ^'•'^/^"I/J^i^jrwhat  rickets 
.....ecute  your  i-mrn^  ^^^^^^^^  ::tte.u.,  oi  .5th 
.uT^  tiiken  out  tor  that  ti.iiii,  xne  ^     ,  ,  ..mn.ira- 

•vo  thirds  for  Liverpool  were  ..sue.!  to  »eparute  partic.     .  su.a 

,bere      If  you  did  so  you  could  retain  the  ticke 

""  J  M  C'lcrs — So  far  as  ih'--  byK  goef. 

CroNi-examined  b\   Mr    »n.i.i-n»  „,    . 

-'.e  cntrieB  ju^t  riiow  Liverp.K,l  two  third-class.  £1  lOs.  i     inai 

^  London  two  third  class.  £3  Cs.  t-That  1.  so. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

Do  voii  remember  to  whom  you  issued  the  Liverpool  tickets? 
— N...' 

May  vfHi  Jiave  issued  the  Liverpool  tickets  to  a  mant — I 
■MT  have. 

j';  i-(,ere  any  way  of  tiiidincr  out  whether  [.rimilon  tickets  are 
calletted  at  Liver jxioH — They  mifrht  be;  of  course,  they  do  not 
coJliHt  them  if  they  are  •;oiiif»  on  to  Lon.lon 

Suj^fse  a  person  with  a  Loiuloii  ticket  «..s  piinir  to  change 
his  jf/uraey  mid  fjoiiij;  to  Liverpool,  he  would  ).;ive  uj)  the 
London  tickets  at  Liverpool? — Not  nPC»>Nsarily. 

What  would  happen  witii  ilienW-  lie  could  break  his  journey 
at  Liveipo.,!  iiud  pr,.cee<l  on  with  them  within  ten  days. 

Would  they  bii  siiip[ied  at  Liverpool  1 — t^uite  likely  they 
would  be. 

.Suppose  a  per.s(.ii  ia.s  jrot  tu-kii.s  ioi  Lon.inii.  ;■  u<\  he  chanpe* 
his  jouiuey  at  Liver|MH.l  u|m)ii  tlie  London  ticket,  what  happens 
as  rof^ards  the  ticket  when  lie  arrives  at  Liverpool! — 1  really 
cannot  tell  yon  that;  the  tickets  would  l>e  checke<l  at  the 
rolle*'tint»  «tati<in  for  Liverjiooi,  and  the  pasi»*-nfrer  would  be 
;vHowed  to  retain  them. 

And  if  the  person  went  to  Ameiiea  without  ever  poiiig  on  to 
London,  would  it  not  be  quite  [>os8ible  to  tiiid  out  from  ttse 
numbers  at  the  Clearini»  house  that  these  two  tiekets  had  dis- 
appeared ' — I  cannot  say  as  to  that 

li  the  tickets  with  the  nnrnhtrs  on  them  did  not  turn  up  at 
the  f'learingdiouse,  it  wou'd  be  known  there  that  two  tickets 
of  a  e-.Tiaiii  iininbef  had  Inen  issued  and  they  had  never  come 
back/— I  should  tiiirik  it  would. 

Ha.<  any  imjuiry  bt  en  made,  as  f.ir  as  ymi  know,  to  find  out 
whether  the  tv.o  tirkets  i-siied  foi  London  have  ilisappeared 
altofjetiier  or  not  t — Not  that  f  know  of. 

!)ii  yo;i  know  whether  the  two  ticketH  f'>r  Liverp<K>l  issued 
that  iiitdit  wire  collected  in  d'le  course  at  Liverpool} — I  do  not 
know. 

When  «:.<  it  that  \  oii  were  aske<l.  to  beein  witli,  about  tiie 
i.ssue  of  tick-ts  on  the  LTith  ? — On  the  niiilit  after. 

At  M'Ur  jilace  are  tiekas  issued  for  anything  except  the 
Knjilii^h  train! — .lust  the  Kiifrlish  train 

And  I  iMch  island  your  evidence,  tlun,  to  be  thi',  that  you 
have  a  iecol!e<'lion  tiiat  a  nian~lia<l  he  a  moustache? — Sliprht. 

With  .1  lii.dit  moustache  tonk  the  two  tickets  for  Lon<lon  ; 
13  tliat  s'l  ?-  -1  h  't  is  so 

And  \ou  think  oo  your  recollection  that  lie  was  like  this 
mall  ler>' — Very  like  the  man. 

toi.k   tho  tickets    for   LiveqwHil,    whether   a   man    or   a 
ivln,-tli>  r  a  person  with  .i  moustache  or  not,  you  cannot 
possibly  tell? — .No 
Can  v.iti  tell  ni  •  tii 


Wb 
woniii 


in  oniituiry  course,  I  siippiwe  the  tickets 
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Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

.ou.d  be  checked  before  the  tra.n  «t.rt«l.   .hen   the  people  .ohn  Brown 
3  taken  their  seat.l-They  "-J  f  -"arn.ge  for  Liverpool 

witli  a  Lon(Uiii  ticket,  i  mij  V    ^ 

to  him  about  it]-Perhap«  "°   •»'«";;  Jjj  ^,.  ^-^  ,„  ,  Liverpool 

^^^;^:r,'>:::i:"^^"-^--^-- ' '- 

change  t— He  might  be.  Liverpool,  this,  of 

Ti.»rn  i<  on- :it  ten  minute*  to  fix. 

f„r  tho  sailing  of  the      LuMtani.i 

Liverpoolt — Yt^- 

a^teotive  con.tul.le  '";'-,;";  V't  tl-  -'ath  Hecember 
....tructionn  of  .^»lV'"nci  le  S-rgeaia  I  Un  ,u,d  Oetective 
lust,   acconipanie.1  by   Hetec  u.^  „t  fio  St     Ceorce'N  Road 

,,.  ..tor  Powell  went  to  tho  ^^^^^J^^^^  .r.Ifwho  wa« 
J,nt  twelve  o'clock  at  nighty  VV  w  nt  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^_^  ^^^^^ 
.,10  vesi.k-nt  there-tor  .^  Mr^  -^^^^^^^  ,,^^  ^,^.  ,,„„,.  We 
Aiulerson  givei. .   I  ^aw  tue  nai  i,i__a  German.        We 

rang.        The  .io..r   was  opened   by   a   i.  ai  ^^^^^  ^ 

..Uedfor  M...  (.sea.  J^-;|'^-.  ^"..rhii  Madame."  We 
who  live<l  there,  and  .he  «ai   .      ^  Madame   wa« 

,.Ue.l  where  Madame  wa..  and  .he  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^ 
away   for  a  .hort  hdi  W^     >>-  .        ^,^^.  ,^^,^^^^.      ^Ve  wen 

the  hou^e.  and  ^he  allo«el  u.    .     l  ^  ^   j__^   ^f 

,„,.  uie  hou.e  and  ^^^ ^^^ZX^lL^u^i  the  paper.  I 
papers  lying  in  the  f^""\   '^''"^^^^;    ,,;.,   ,.„t    ...arch   tho   hou»« 

minutely,  we  Jii>.t  loohtni  laccage. 

,h.  room..     We  f..n.d  no  1,1  ig  1     the  way  -J^^^  ^,„^^,,^ 

(V.ildyoutoUfr,.mthoappea  .ne^.o^^^^^^^^^  ^  .    ^^     ^^ 

,,.d  been  taken  '''^'-'^^r,^;'  aeS  We  did  not  find  any 
about,   as  if  things  hail  l)een   pacM  ^^^ 


II  ^    ^f 
i  'I 


K  •     '4''  i  '■ 


Oscar  Slater. 


John  MilUean  dentist's  instruments  in  the  house  or  see  any.  I  did  not  aee 
an_\  appearance  of  a  duiitist's  business  having  been  carried 
on  there.  The  servant  said  that  no  man  lived  there.  (Shown 
production  No.  1'.'^.)  That  is  the  piece  of  paper  I  picked  up. 
Till'  following  is  on  it: — "  I\epi8tere<!  fragile,  with  care— fee 
paid — Oscar  Slater.  Esq.,  c  <i  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  69  St. 
tkorge's  Road,  Oiasgow.  Dent — It.,  London,  W.C.,  1,  No. 
V20'2."  1  examined  tho  other  papers  on  the  floor  and  found 
nothing  of  any  impoitanco  amongst  any  of  them.  On  finding 
that  paper  with  the  address  on  it,  I  pointed  it  out  to  the 
Hcrvant  girl  who  w;i8  tiii.Tc  and  ask'/d  her  what  about  the  man. 
Sho  R.'iid.  "  Thct  isi  a  friemi  of  Madame's;  he  is  away  with 
Madame  for  u  -hort  holiday.  "  1  asked  hor  if  ^he  knew  where 
ho  had  gone.  She  did  not  kninv.  I  lookt'd  through  the  other 
four  rooms  and  kitchen,  and  founii  nothing  in  any  of  them. 
From  the  people  below  I  learnwi  that  a  man  Anderson  had 
disappeared  that  night  shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  and  that  a 
woman  had  gmie  with  him;  he  was  j' lined  by  a  woman  on 
tlio  opposite  si(L>  of  the  street. 

Cross-i'xaniinid  by  .Mr.  M  Ci.ube — Who  gave  you  that 
ipformatioii ; — The  servant  of  White,  two  stairs  up. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  servant  of  the  Whites? — I  do  not 
know. 

Sho  is  not  here  as  a  wittass? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

'"'•ten  you  went  into  the  place  to  begin  with,  did  you  explain 
to  the  oirvant,  who  was  alone  in  the  house,  that  you  were 
dttectiven/ — Wo  did. 

And  that  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night? — It  was. 

Did  y"U  explain  any  special  mission  1 — Wo  did  not;  we  only 
wanted  to  seo  Mr.   Oscar. 

Did  you  not   know  his  name  Wii.-;  Slater? — I  did  not. 

Who  gave  yo\i  the  information  that  his  name  was  Oscar? — I 
got  the  information  from  Detective  Inspector  Powell. 

And  he  liid  not  call  him  Oscar  Slater,  but  Mr.  Oscar? — 
Just  .Mr.  O.scar. 

'I'Ken  you  went  into  the  place  and  looked  through  the  room! 
— Yes. 

l)id  yon  notice  that  the  paper  from  Dent's  address  to  Oscar 
Slater,  e  o  Ander.^on,  t!'.*  .St,  IJeorge's  Hoad,  was  dated  23rd 
Decendjor,    I'JflS/ — Ves,   1  read  the  date. 

And  it  .showcl  that  it  came  from  Dent's,  in  London? — Yes. 

Does  the  servant  speak  English  well? — Well,  broken  English. 

Oavld.Lyon  David  Lrr^.N,  examinwl  by  the  Lord  Av)V(  r.\Ti — I  am  u  detec- 
tiv.'  officer  iti  the  Central  District,  (ilasgow.  (This  witnesa 
corrolwrated  the  evidence  of  the  previous  witness.) 

a  6  Tuekett      RK(iiXAU)  Georoe  TucKirT,  examitied  by  the  Lord  Advocatb 
«7» 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 


_I    am   chief    assistant    to    Messrs.    Dent,    wat.:hmaker      34  R.  0.  Tucketi 
Ccckspur  Street,  London.     I  know  a  man  named  Oscar  hlater 
and  we  had  some  dealings  with  him.       Our  tirst  transuctum 
vsith   him  was   on   ilth   November,  1905,    in   connection  wi  h 
the  repair  of  a   watch.         He  was  then   in    London.         Our 
'!cond  transaction  was  on  23th  August,   1008.       «<•/"  as 
remember  he  handed  me  the  watch  at  that  time ;    I  will  not 
be  positive   about   that.        He  pave   the    address  of    No.    J6 
Albemarle  Street,   Piccadilly.       He   paid   me  for   the  repairs 
of  the  watch  on  21st  October,    1908.       1  do  not  recollect  of 
him   calling   at   our  shop  on    lOUi  December   last ;    I  do   not 
think  he  called  in  person.       As  far  "^^l  remember,  the  watch 
was   sent  on  that  date.  1  received   the  letter,   dated   0th 

December,  addresse<l  69  St.  Georges  Road,  c  o  Anderson- 
•■  Enclosed  you  will  find  my  watch  you  delivered  at  JO 
Albemarle  Street.  The  watch  is  15  minutes  or  'JO  minutes 
f.ist  Kindly  put  the  watch  in  order  and  return  same  to 
this  address  'till  30th  December."  On  21st  December  I 
received  the  telegram  No.  36  2,  "  Dent,  watchmaker,  Tratal- 
car  Sq.iare.  London.  If  possible  please  send  watch  at  once. 
Oscar  Slater."         The  watch   was  still  in  our  keeping.  I 

received  that  telegram  on  the  same  day  on  wliich  it  was 
despatched.  At  that  time  we  closwl  at  seven  ociock  in  the 
evening.  On  23rd  December  I  received  a  subsequent  tele- 
cram,  addressed  34  Cockspur  Street,  I^ndon.  "  Must  have 
Nvatch,  leaving  t«-morrow  night  for  the  C;  "t.nent  O.car 
'^l-iter     r'o    A.    Anderson,    69    St.     George's    Road  The 

nreviouR  telegram  was  Ki-Mcd  "Oscar  Slater."  I  sent  the 
watch,  I  think  on  the  2:?r,l,  but  1  wili  not  be  positive  about 
that  It  was  sent  to  the  address  given.  That  was  the  last 
transaction  that  I  had  with  Skt«r.  and  I  have  not  heard 
.,f  him  since.  (Shown  production  No.  28.)  That  is  the 
label  upon  the  watch  which  I  ret.urn«l.  It  ih  addresse<i  m  my 
handwriting.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  Oscar  Mater  is  the 
prisoner ;   I  think  I  have  waited  on  him.  .      ,      , 

Cross-examined  bv    Mr.    M'CLtJKB-Did  he   stop    in    London 
at  the  time  of  the  previous  transaction  with  you  while  ho  was 

"on  9tl/l)ecember,  as  is  shown  bv  the  letter  signed  Oscar 
'ilater  No  69  St.  George's  R(.ad.  Glasgow,  did  he  S4^nd  you  a 
watch'  for  repairl— No,  it  was  sent  to  us  while  he  was  m 
London        We  rectivc<l  the  watch  from  Albemarle  Street. 

I  show  you  No.  36.  Are  you  not  wrong  m  saying  what 
vou  have 'said  1—1  mav  be  wrong:  my  impression  was  that 
it  was  left  bv  hand.  In  any  ca..=e  I  received  u,  and  my 
statement   was  t«  the  effect  that   the  watch   hau    received   a 

blow  or  fall.  .       ,  „  ,    ^         ,  .     . 

Did  vou  receive  the  letter  dated  0th  December,  w!i;rh  *ayi. 
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Oscar  Slater. 
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H.O.Tuekett'  Knclose.1  v<.u  ^^i\\  tind  my  watch  you  have  delivered  to  36 
Albemarle  Street.   I^uidon  "?— Yes.  _ 

1,  that  .luted  from  C.i)  St.  Goorgcs  Road,  GlaBpowl_\e.. 

And  ...u-  wuuld  think  that  the  watch  was  cncloseil  along 
^.,,1,  it?— Yes.  My  impression  was  that  it  was  left  by  hand, 
but  ab(nit  that  I  will  not  bf  sure. 

Was  tiie  same  watch  twice  with  you  1— Yes. 

Mav  it  not  have  been  thiit  the  first  time  it  amvwl  it  was 
haiidcMl  in  bv  hand,  an.l  the  fw-cond  time  that  it  came  in  a 
nacUace  alon^f  with  that  letter?— That  may  be. 

Was  there   enclosed    als,.    a    cardl— That    may    have    been 

enclosed.  .     _  ,  , 

Was  that  not  enclosinl  ^vith  the  letter?— It  may  have  been. 

••  Address  till  :Wth  D.-ccmber.  G9  St.  Georges  Road,  c/o  A. 
Anderson,  Glasgow  "1 — No.  .u      «         «»  :♦ 

Does  that  card  in  fr..nt  of  you  have  on  th«  face  of  it 
"  Oscar  Slater,  dentist ,  36  Albemarle  Street,  W.  Telephone, 
16l'4   Mavfair  "  J— Yes. 

And  on  the  back  is  there  written  '  Address  till  30th 
December,  CD  St.  George's  Road.  c,o  A.  Anden  >n,  Glasgow    I 

"l.o'yo.i   remember   nM^eivin-  that?- It  was  with  the  letter 

of  9th'  December.  cq  a* 

And  that  was  an  intimation  to  you  that  the  address,  b9  Sst. 
Gtoitrcs  Road,  was  good  till  30th  Decemlier?— Yes. 

You  apparontlv  have  had  this  watch  in  your  possesion  for 
repairs  from  9th  December  riirht  up  to  the  2l8t?— \e«- 

There  is  a  tilepram  there  to  '•  Dent,  watchmaker.  U 
possible  send  watch  at  once  "7— Yes.  ,      j    i    ■      •„ 

Did  vou  see  from  the  tek^ram  that  it  was  handed  in  in 
Glasgow  at  6.12  at  the  Central  Station  ?— Yes. 

Apparentlv  the  watch  had  not  arriveil  by  the  23rd.  Did 
vou  on  tile  23rd,  receive  another  telegram.  Dent,  J4 
Cocksimr     Street,      I^mdon.  Must     have    watch,      leaving 

to-morrow  night  for  Continent.     Osc.ir  Slater    ?— ^es. 

All  your  communications  were  with  him  under  the  name  ot 

Oscar  "Slaterl— Yes.  .  *    r^i    ^™i 

And  he  put  "  c/o  Anderson  "  when  he  went  to  Glasgow  I— 

^Do  vou  see  the  last  telegram  of  23rd  December,  handed  in 
at   Charing  Cross,  Glasgow,  one  minute  past  twelve?— \e8. 
An.l  it  was  sent  off  at   12.7   and   it  arrived  in  London   at 

12.44?— Yes.  ,  .    ^  .     «  ♦»,« 

Tr    was   in    answer   to  that  telegram  that   you   sent  off  the 

parcel  which  was  in  the  wrapper  N...  28?— Yes. 
An.i  it  contained  the  watch? — Yes. 
I  suppose  when  you  got  notice  by  the  second  telegram  that 
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thev   were  leaving    t.-morrow    ni.ht   for   U.e    Continent    that  r  0.  Tu-i.tt 

You  had  thought   that  they   were  to  .^^'^'Xr  Christmas. 
,^„ppr?-Ye«.  our  intention  wa8  to -end  it  off  after  Clinstraa 

M.HUS      C.U.OK.      cabined   ^  »>y,„  Mr.     Moa,..--!  ^    a.— 

saiH^^r.'^;:™  r:  Era 

.•11   .■  •17  rShown   producti.m  N<-.    -iC,    ji.ldie^swi       i»". 

;;'uUake„.')    . c«'„  ...1 .. ■»".».» ~;^'"^" „;•,;■• 

""cvS"^^'-  by  Mr.  M C.n^I.  .t  .ignrf  "  0„.r 
"'(SiIo'^fS.,,.,.)  I.  thai  the  m.n.-I  d„  »ot  r.m.mb.r 
him. 

Mart  Asd.bson  M'Mubdo.  examine!  by  Mr.  Mom.on-I  am  Il.A.«-«n^» 
,  sorting  cleJk  and  telegraphist  at  Cj^^u-.n.Z  Cn.ss  Brand.  Post 
OfficJ         (Shown     production     No.    36,    addressed       Dent     .H 

George-8  Rjud.  .'^Z"  ^^^^^  'jemJ         It  Tav«,   "  Must  have 
in  at  my  branch  on   2.?ni   l'.^*"""*;-    ,      Q.^'^t^ent.        Oscar 

sC-.""tS  r"i.  r '.  ^;  -'".*  ;•'■>  •"«" »' »»' 

Slater.        that  \ms  luvu  jwember         The   messajre  was 

minute  ra^t  t^^^lve  «"^^f  ^^  f  ^^^avs  before  Christmas, 
.lespatched  «\  -•.' .  J^^^  ^  b,,,,.  that  dav.  I  cannot 
r^ilWt  Xlht'  t  wa^  .man  or  woman  who  handed  in  that 

Cro8w-eiamine<l    ov    Mr.    m  v.i.uKt 
was  that  the  man?— 1  could  not  say. 


\     I 


;r  p..tt    :£    421,  »„t  «S.«  «n  .ddm.  in  Gem.n.-th. 


C.  Lane 


Oscar  Slater. 
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f.  C.  Un.  address  boinp,  Ad-lt  Lesdizingor,  5  Klukowitzer  Strawe 
Bentham  0/  Sohl,  Germany.  I  cannot  rt^cllect  whether  I 
saw  the  pt  i  ')!i  «li     liunih'tl  it  in. 

Have  vou  seen  ti.c  pris^    lur  before  as   fAr  as  you  know  i— I 
think  I  iiavo  si-en  him  bi-fnre. 

Whcro  at?  -I  coiiM  not  >-ay. 

But  can  •■...  «ay  »:.c*her  it  nk.s  h.  y  .r  branch  post  office 
on  the  -Jltli  or  nott— I  c.nUl  m.t  Kay. 

Can    you    say  ^^hethor   ho   w  ,8    th.re   on    .-'nd  or   23rd 7— I 
could  not  Ray. 

Do   vou   i'l  t  rempinher  the  facet — les 

Cross-fxiunin.d   l.v  Mr.    M  ("lcm-    Y.,u  saw  the   prisoner   u. 

Duke  Street  I — Yes.  ,  .   ,      ,                 l 

Is  it   from  that  rpc<  ll(><'tion   that  you  think  that  you  havo 

seen  liimT— No.  I  think  I  have  seen  liim  l)ef..re. 

Rut  you   rannot   recollect  whether  he  sent  the  package  to 

GirmanvT — No. 

Was  It   a    repistered    letter?— It    was  either   a    letter   or   a 

packet.     Each  one  has  the  same  entry. 

W.  Oopdon  William  Ookdon,  examined  by  Mr.  Mowsos— I  am  a 
detective  lieutenant  in  the  Central  District  of  the  Glasgow 
police.  I  calkd  at  the  house  6i)  George's  Road  on  26th 
December,  1908,  in  order  to  make  inquiry  at  the  accuseds 
house.  I  saw  a  person  who  said  that  she  was  the  maid 
there,  and  she  told  mo  tl,..t  they  were  away  to  London.  I 
asked  for  Anderson,  because  the  name  was  on  the  plate  on 
the  door.  I  culled  a>;ain  on  Monday,  28th,  and  Tuesday, 
29th  December,  to  see  if  any  letters  had  come  tor  Andersou. 
There  w.re  no  letters.  I  learne<l  on  the  7th  of  January 
that  the  two  women  who  oicupitnl  the  house  were  going  to 
London.  I  <lid  not  see  the  mai.l  then;  she  was  away.  She 
went  to  L<mdon  on  the  night  I  called,  on  the  26th. 

By  the  CouuT— How  do  you  know  that?— She  told  me  that 

slie  was  going  to  London  ,       .     v        u        m 

Did  she  sav  whether  she  was  to  join   them!— >o;  she  taid 

that  she  was  going  t.i  72  Charlotte  Street,  London,  that  night, 

cari<   of   a    Mr.   Sancroft. 

Kxaiuinrtion  continued— The  maid  told  me  that  Madame 
and  Anderson  had  left  the  night  before,  for  London.  I 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  movements  of  Anderson  on  the 
Mondav  niirht.  and  she  told  me  that  he  was  in  at  seven 
o'clock' at  dinner,  but  that  she  did  not  know  anything  further 
about  his  movements  after  that.  I  called  afterwards  on 
7th  .Innuary  (Showai  production  No.  27.)  1  was  handwl 
that  letter"  on  7th  January.  The  envelope  is  addressed, 
"  OM:ar  Sl.Uer,  c  o  Mr.  Anderson,  69  St.  George's  Road  Glai- 
gow,  Scotland,  Eng."  There  i«  also  an  intimat-.on,  '  If  not 
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J.»b.,  316  Tklrf  i'»u..  N..«.o»«« 


,,.n  you  called  o„^^^  '^^^^^t  Z  A-^t  had  been  handed  over 

Dd  you  hnd  that  J'''^  ""jy  ,_m,e  told  me  ho. 
bv  Slater's  gervant  to  "'^'"'77,71.^^8  i,..„t,le  were  taking  up 
•  ^.,a  did  she  ";;>"'ar,^'?o   ^/.i.d  did  not  ten  me. 
tlio  occupancy  of  the  house  1     . 
l„,  ,uey  ♦»^'^'!>,'^1^"  S  ™e.e  two  ^omen  came  to  Glasgowt- 

'■'"  "n  *'   tha't  t ley  had  come  t.o  day.  previcu.ly_ 
''£  yt  knoi  ^h^ie'hey  had  been  between  t.me.1-ln  the 
AW„mlra  Hotel,  in  Rath  Str«t 

SlLrdidtl'S'S^l^r  died  Tth  Januaryl-I  got  . 
-Sa^'lue  l:;1i::r.he  ^d  c^me  .om  London^-Ve.  ^^^ 
Jerhrgo;^el!!!C:|lhri7:a.Unged  between  Slater 

aud  her  that  she  «l'^'"^'J.,^^'°;^„d  Mr  Freedman.  in  London  1— 
Ko^lt'  irbe^r  SlSran^^^  The  word,  .he  .a.d  were 
that  they  were  away  to  Monte  Carlo.         ^^^^^^^^      gj^       ^^ 

Who  were  ''^'^y'— i''"'*^'^!  that  they  were  away  to  Monte 

that  they  had  P"'*!  *°  f  ""Ji^^^^he-I   show  you  the  envelope 
CroBS-eiammed  by  Mr.  ^*  ™^,p.{.:„„  that  appear*  on  the 
No.  '.'7;  you  were  -kf  "^°"  7^^!^  f '."f/S^  return  to 

rrtacll    32rTll^^^^^^^^         New  York.  U.S.."  and  .t  .. 
''^  ^r-' ?f  noTdeli;iS;  return  to  D.  R-  Iacob.^326 
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Oscar  Slater. 

W.  Gordon  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.,"  are  not  in  any  printed  form, 
but  written  in  ink'/ — \es. 

Apparently  by  the  person  who  wrote  the  letter? — It  looks 
very  much  like  it. 

Would  not  that  suggest  to  you  as  a  detective  that  the  person 
who  sent  off  the  letter  had  in  his  mind  that  perhaps  the 
addressee  would  be  away  from  the  address  at  the  tiint-  the  letter 
had  arrived? — There  was  no  indication  on  the  letter  to  that 
effect. 

For  what  purpose  would  he  write  on  the  envelope,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  "If  not  delivered,  return  t  >  D.  R.  Jacobs," 
unless  he  thought  that  tliore  was  a  probability  of  the  man 
being  away  at  the  time  the  letter  arrived  there? — There  might 
have  been  a  change  of  addres.s. 

He  might  be  away  from  there? — Yes,  supposing  he  was  still 
in  Glasgow. 

There  is  another  thing  I  call  your  attention  to.  From  the 
terms  of  the  letter  itself,  is  it  quite  plain  that  Mr.  Jacobs, 
who  ^\rote  the  letter  to  the  accused,  was  expecting  to  be  shortly 
over  in  America ,  as  he  says,  "  Buy  all  you  can  when  you  come 
over"? — Yes,  there  is  something  there  about  that. 

Putting  these  two  together,  does  that  seem  a  fair  inference 
that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  a  man  whom  he  expected  was  going 
over  to  America,  and  who  might  not  be  at  the  address  at  the 
time  the  letter  went  there? — There  is  a  possibility  that  he 
might  do  it,  but  the  other  probability  is  just  the  same  that 
he  might  change  hi.s  address  from  that  house. 

But  the  words,  "  come  over  "  mean  that  he  was  going  over 
to  America,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

Re-oxaniincd  by  Mr.  Morison — ^Vllen  was  it  that  Mrs.  Freed- 
man  told  you  this  about  Slater  having  gone  to  Monte  Carlo? — 
On  Saturday,  26th  December. 

Did  she  say  when  she  had  come  to  the  address  C*)  St. 
George's  Road? — She  had  arrived  that  morning. 

You  said  .something  about  £2iS  whi-h  I  did  not  quite  catch. 
Did  she  tell  you  that  she  had  given  Slater  the  loan  of  £25,  or 
that  he  had  asked  the  loan? — Mrs.  Freednian  told  me  that  she 
had  called  the  previous  evening  at  the  flat  and  found  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  accused,  busy  parking  up  his  luggage,  and 
Madame,  as  she  called  her,  was  crying,  and  she  had  asked 
what  was  iip.  or  what  was  the  matter,  and  then  Anderson  said 
that  he  had  received 

Mr.  MTniRK — If  Mrs.  Freednian  is  not  coming,  this  is  not 
relevant. 

Lord  GrrnniE — If  you  object,  we  cannot  take  anything. 

By  Mr.  Morison— What  about  .£2.')?  Did  Mrs.  Frecdmnn 
tell  you  that  she  had  given  the  prisoner  the  £2.5,  or  merely 
that"  the  prisoner  had  asked  it? — Mrs.  Freednian  told  mo 
distinctly  that  she  gave  him  £2.5. 

i7« 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 


[The  Lord  Advocate  here  proposed  to  recall  the  witness 
Lanibie. 

Mr.  MClure — My  lord,  my  fneud  is  proposing  to  recall  the 
fxirl  Helen  Lambie,  with  whom  we  parted  some  two  days  ago. 
1  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  her  being  recalled  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  enough  for  nie  to  say  that  she  has 
been  in  Court  since  she  was  examined,  and  has  heard  certain 
(it  the  evidence,  how  much  I  do  not  know.  I  should  suggest  that 
this  is  an  absolute  disqualification,  although  I  am  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  points  slie  is  to  be  examined  on. 
'  The  Lord  Advocate— If  my  friend  says  she  was  in  Court  I 
cannot  contradict  him. 

Lord  Guthuie — She  was  in  Court. 

The  Lord  Advocate — My  friend  may  bo  perfectly  correct.  I 
do  not  propose  to  ask  her  a  question  about  anything  that  has 
been  said  in  the  evidence.  1  will  put  to  my  friend  the  few 
(|\iestions  that  I  propo,s«l  to  ask.  If  he  adheres  to  his  objection, 
then  I  do  not  insist. 

Mr.  MCluue — I  would  rather  not  know  anything  about  it, 
because  it  would  seem  to  be  departing  from  the  strict  line  I  am 
cntitkil  to  take  up,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  like 
negotiation  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Loud  Guthrie — If  something  had  come  out  in  cross-examina- 
tion, it  is  conceivable  that  occasion  might  have  arisen  for  a 
witness  to  bo  recalled.  It  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing 
if  the  occasion  did  arise,  but  it  might  arise. 

The  Lord  Advoc.\te — Yes,  it  did  arise  out  of  one  or  two 
questions  put  by  my  friend  in  cross-examination. 

Lord  Guthrie — You  do  not  insist  on  recalling  the  witness  1 

The  Lord  Advocate — No. 

Mr.  MCi.UKK — I  am  objecting  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what 
t!ie  questions  were  to  be.] 

William  Sancroft,  examine<l  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  w.  Sancroft 
eniplnvcd  bv  the  Glasgow  Corporation  in  the  Tramways  Depart- 
ment." On"  2:!rd  December  bust  I  was  conductor  on  a  car  on 
the  p.issase  northwards  at  Union  Street,  about  five  mii.ntes 
past  six  on  that  evening.  1  remember  one  man  in  particular 
joining  the  car  at  the  end  of  Union  Street  next  Argyle  Street. 
lie  vent  upstairs  in  a  hurry  and  seated  himself  at  the  far  'iid 
of  the  car.  There  was  a  boy  reading  the  Citizen  on  the  opposite 
side  nf  the  standard,  on  the  left  hand  side.  Near  West  Geo.-ge 
Street  1  wont  np.stairs  to  collect  the  fares  from  the  passengers. 
I  asked  the  t'lari  where  he  was,  going,  and  he  mumbled  some- 
thinj.  He  had  a  ptnny  in  his  left  hand.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  wante<l  a  penny'ticket.  and  I  punche<l  it.  When  stand- 
in^r  at  the  stand:-, rd,  half-way  coverinc:  his  seat,  I  asked  the  boy 
if  there  was  any  clue  to  the  murderer, and  he  said.  "No,  there 
IS  not  any  clue  yet,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  likelihood 
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W.  Sanerofl  of  getting  one."  All  of  a  sudden  this  man  who  v-g  sitting  on 
the  seat  got  up  in  a  hurry  and  passed  by,  pusi  Jf  -ne  to  the 
side.  He  went  downstairs  in  a  hurry.  1  went  aftei  him  and 
tried  to  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  as  I  usually  do  to  draw  the 
attention  of  passengers  in  case  they  have  made  a  mistake.  1 
was  three  steps  down  when  I  saw  the  man  running  full  speed 
across  to  Garscadden  Street.  That  was  long  before  he  had  got 
his  pennyworth  or  even  a  halfpennyworth.  I  spoke  to  the 
motorman  about  what  had  happened,  and  I  delayed  the  car 
about  a  minute  or  so.  I  would  most  assuredly  know  the  man 
again.       I  recognise  the  prisoner  as  the  man. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clurk — Did  you  think  that  night 
he  was  the  murderer? — No,  I  did  not. 

That  night,  1  suppose,  you  only  thought  this,  that  there  was 
a  dark-coniplexiont>d  man  on  the  car  who  came  on  for  a  little 
while  and  left  in  a  hurry,  before  he  got  his  penny's  worth?— 
A  dark-complexioned  man  resembling  very  much  the  descrip- 
tion gi-  -n  in  the  papers,  1  think,  the  night  after  the  murder. 

You  did  not  think  that  this  was  tlio  nmrderer  that  night? — 
Not  at  the  time  lie  was  on  the  car. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  join  the  car,  and,  later  on, 
in  a  hurry  to  leave  the  car? — Yes. 

Is  that  the  only  thing  you  have  got  against  liim? — Another 
thing  was  taking  Id.  ticket  and  going  off  before  the  Jd. 
station. 

I  understand  that  you  said  that  you  did  not  know  whether 
the  man  had  heard  your  remark  to  the  boy<? — 1  do  not 
remember  if  I  said  so.  I  think  I  said  that  when  the 
remark  was  passed  as  to  there  being  any  clue  of  the  mur- 
derer, this  man,  according  to  my  opinion,  must  have  heard  us. 

You  said  the  car  was  not  very  well  lighted  where  the  man 
was  sitting? — It  is  not  very  well  lighted  in  a  December  night. 

Who  is  the  boy  that  was  reading  the  paper? — I  tried  to 
trace  that,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  him.  I  have 
been  told  that  he  has  been  in  some  employment  in  the  city, 
about  St.  Vincent  Street,  as  a  clerk,  and  has  been  dismissed. 
He  was  a  regular  traveller  at  that  time  of  the  night.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  pet  a  hold  of  him.     I  have  tried  my  best. 

The  Clerk  of  Court  then  read  the  following  declaration 
which  had  been  emitted  by  the  prisoner:  — 

At   Glasgow,    the    twenty-fourth    day    of    February,    one 
thousand    nine   hundred    and    nine,    in    presence   of 
Arthur  Thomson   Glepg,   Esquire,    Advocate,    Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Lanarkshire, — 
Compeared  a  prisoner,  who  had  had  a  private  interview  with 
a  law  agent  prior  to  this  examination,  and  the  charge  against 
him  having  been  read  over  and  explained  fn  him,  ,",tid  hp  h.iving 
been  judicially  admonished  and  examined,  declares :  My  name 
i8o 


Evidence  for  Defence. 

■    Ocrar  Slater      I  am  a  native  of  Germany,  married,  thirty- 

Gilchrist   and   murdering  her.      I   am  innocent.      All  >vhicn 
declare  to  be  truth.  ^^^^^  g^^^ 

A.  T.  Glbqo. 

James  N.  Hart,  "l 

Duncan  Lee,         V  Witnesm. 

\Vm.  Warnock,    j 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  intimated  that  this  dosed  the  case 
lor  the  Crown. 


Evidence  for  Defence. 

SttU"^  i^ td^dressS' from  ?9  St. 'Surge's  Road,  Glasgow. 
I  the  Comptroller  of  the  Post  O^-.  Savings  Bank  mLondn^ 
It  is  dated  the  20th  of  the  eleventh  month  of  1908,  wtiicn 
apparenti?  would  be  20th  November,  but  it  arrived  at  ts 
SKatbn  in  an  envelope  which  has  got  the  Glasgow  post- 
mark of  21st  December,  1908,  5  p.m.  ^  ,  ^  i,„„« 
That  is  5  p.m.  on  the  21st  December,  about  two  hours 
before  the  murderl-I  do  not  know  when  the  murder  was. 
The  letter  Ib  in  these  terms-                           ^^^^^^^^^^ 

69  St  Georges  Road. 

beoausc  my  wife  ia  ill.  ,.  p.™nges  here.-  Yours 

If  pomihU  tcire  the  money  on  and  I  will  pay  an  expenses 

truly.  Adolph  Anderson. 

In  answer  to  that  letter  there  was  one  addressed  from  the 
P„s;t  Office  Savings  Bank,  West  Kensington  London  to  Mr^ 
A.  Anderson.       Th:.t  vvas  dated  22nd  December,  1908.      The 

letter  was  in  these  terms — 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
West  Kensington,  London,  W., 
22nd  December,  1908. 
o-       T  .„,  A\r»rfpA  hv  the  Po»t  Master  General  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  ^ouT  iwfs  n^k^nv-^^^^^     Certificate,  "PP"-"""- ^^ '""".eU 
th/^^th  TiTt.,  and  t;  inform  you  that  step,  are  being  Uken  to^  sell 
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James  Dow  £59  2s.  "d.  2J  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock  on  your  behalf,  but  the 
transaction  cannot  be  completed  until  to-morrow.  A  warrant  for  the  sum 
due  in  your  Savings  Bank  account  is,  however,  encloacd,  and  instructions 
have  been  sent  to  the  Postmaster  of  (jlusgow  to  pay  the  amount  without 
production  of  the  Deposit  Book.— I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  Da  VIES,  Controller. 

Do  you  find  that,  following  upon  that,  the  2J  per  »nt. 
stock  which  stood  in  the  name  of  Slater  was  sold  on  his 
ii  structions,  and  the  jjrocteds  given  to  him  at  the  Glasgow 
Post  Office  oil  i>4th  Dccfiii!)er,  1»0S?— In  the  name  of  A. 
Anderson,  yes,  that  is  so.  lie  received  £49  Ts.  2d.  I  find 
also  that  the  balance  remainiii?  due  in  his  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  account,  namely,  £39  18s.  3d.,  was  paid  to  him  on  23rd 
December. 

Take  it  from  me  that  tho  murder  of  thi.s  lady  .vas  accom- 
plished at  seven  o'clock  upon  the  Ul.st  December,  1908.  Were 
instructions  jriven  for  tho  delivery  of  the  Savings  Bank 
deposits  and  stock  of  Slater  by  tlie  letter  posted  at  6  p.m. 
on  the  21st  December,  and  therefore  before  the  murder? — I 
should  say  so. 

You  take,  I  suppose,  the  post  office  stamp  as  conclusive  of 
the  date?— Well,  I  am  not  conversant  abs.  itely  with  the 
stamp,  but  I  should  say  it  was. 

Cross-examin.u  by  the  Loud  Advocate — Who  is  Adolf 
Anderson  ?— I  could  "iiot  say — a  depositor  in  the  Post  Office 
Savinprs  Bank. 

Did  you  ever  see  him? — No,  never  to  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  him? — \o,  not  at  all. 

You  mentioned  the  name  Oscar  Slater? — No,  not  I. 

I  heard  it  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  consolidated 
stock? — "A.  Anderson,"  I  think  I  corrected;  A.  Anderson 
was  the  name  the  stnek  was  in. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  Oscar  Slater  in  connection  with 
this  Tierson  Adolf  Anderson? — No.  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Do   you  know   when    t:,o  b.snk  account   was   opened? — Ye« 
On  the  12th  of  November,  1908. 

In  London? — In  Glasgow. 

And  what  is  the  desinrnation  of  the  person? — Dentist 

And  the  address?— 69  St.  George's  Ro.-id.  Glasgow. 

When  was  the  Inst  transaction— the  last  deposit  of  money! 
—On  the  17th  December,  1908. 

How  much  was  deposited  that  dav? — £5. 

Then,  when  was  the  last  money  drawn  out? — The  last  sum 
was  drawn  out  on  the  24th  December,   1908. 

Do    you    know    whether    tho    depositor,     Adolf    Anderson, 
attended  at  the  bank  to  get  the  money? — Well,   I  could  not 
«ay.       It  was  paid  nt  the  Glasgow  head  office. 
lit 
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Evidence  for  Defence. 

When  was  the  consohdated  stock  that  you  have  mentioned  aam-.  ;«>w 

Savings    Bank    in   London,    by    request    of    the    aeposiw 
^^wTthere  any  interest  paid  upon  it  ^vhen  it  was  paid  up7- 
Not  yet;  there  has  been  no  if '^j;^*  y;f^*; ^  ._^  ,^   ^e  deposited 

How  long  does  «o-™-"^/ff /X^k  there  is  interest 
before  anv   interest  is  paid  on  it?— 1  thmK  tuere 

payable  for  any  length  of  tiine^  worth ?-No. 

Was  anv  interest  paid  on  the  .£oJ  is.    la.  y>r'  j 

Was  there  any  claim  made  for  any  interestl-Not  that 

'""if'rind'bcen  left  for  a  further  period  would  interest  have 

for  the  time  it  wri :  in.  ,        ,      *  „Ji     Kn 

Tl.1t  his  not  beti>  claimed,  as  I  understand l—Wc 
ISJnninlld  by   Mr,   M  a.nK-Adolf   Ande^^^^   opened   an 

account  on  the  Tith  November    1908?-Th..t  is  so. 

In  the  Post  Office  Savings  f^n"^'— ^^^'^  „„   ,  ..  December, 

which  have  I'-^^n/^'^T^    .  '.'^^^^g  '7°-  2d.,  the  proceeds. 

And  it  was  sold  and  h  ■*-*»  •"•  ""•  *^ 

upon  21th  r»e<-ember?_^  ■•  instructions  as 

'''',  ^Sfupwlt  /""  n.  u  It  in  lis'  savings  bank  book 
S  given  of  ;he'2il  December,  at  5  p.m.l-That  xs  the 
date  on  the  envelope. 

HroH  Cambuon,  jun.,  examined  by  Mr.   M'^ubk-I  reside  h.  Cameron 
in  Cambridge  Str'eet.  Glasgow        I  am  a  bookmakers  clerk^ 

have  been  at  odd  times  a  dealer  in  jewellery.  I  Po  ^b°ut 
clubs  in  Glasgow  where  gambling  takes  place  I"  P»/;'™ 
1  know  the  Sloper  Club.  24  India  Street,  and  the  Motor  Club 
L  T  V  Itrppi  I  also  went  to  the  Mascot  Club,  Renfield 
|li"t  '^  S  dub  is  now  out  of  existence.  With  regard  to 
uW  the  ceople  do  in  the  club  at  night,  some  utilise  the 
:^,%TJ^tsom.  play  billiards,  and  others  play  games  at 
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H.  CMBeron  cards.       I  play  cards  a  good  deal  at  these  various  clubs.      I 
have  known  Oscar  Slater  since  1901,  the  year  of  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition.        I   met    him    first    in    the  Crown    Hall    billiard 
rooms,  Sauchiehall  Street.       I  met  him   a  good  deal  at  that 
time.        He   did   not  play  cards   at   that   time;    ha   backed 
horses.       He  was  not  a  member  of  a  club  in  Grant  Street  at 
that  time.       It  was  later  on  that  he  became  a  member.       I 
should  say  that  he  was  in  Glasgow  about  nine  months  in  1901. 
I  saw  him  about  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  in   1905  or 
thereabout.       After  another  interval  of  something  like  three 
years  I  saw  him  again  in  November,   1908.       I  met  him  in 
Sauchiehall  Street.       He  had  been  in  town  some  little  time. 
He  was  staying  at  the  Central  Station  Hotel  under  the  name 
of  A.    Anderson.       After  that  he  went  to   lodgings  in    136 
Renfrew   Street,    and   later   on  he    removed    to    a   flat  in  St. 
George's  Road,  which  he  took  in  the  name  of  Anderson.     From 
the  time  he  came  in  November,  1908,  to  stop  in  Glasgow  at 
the  Central  Station  Hotel,  in  lodgings  in  Renfrew  Street,  and 
in   St.   George's  Road,  he  was  known   as  Anderson.        I   saw 
a  considerable  deal  of  him  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  Novt   iber 
until  he  left  on  25th  December.       I  would  not  sav  that  we 
met  very  nearly  daily,  but  we  met  pretty  frequently.       We 
employed  ourselves  probably  by  filling  in  the  time,  such  as 
going  to  the  skating  rink,  and  then  to  a  music  hall  in  the 
evening,  and  from  there  to  the  Sloper  Club,  where  he  subse- 
quently became  a  member.       When  meeting  in  the  clubs  in 
the  evening  card  playing  was  indulged  in  until  well  into  the 
morning.       That  was  the  ordinary  kind  of  way  that  I  and 
others  had  of  passing  the  time.       There  is  not  much  horse 
racing  m  December;   it  is  practically  the  clone  season.       So 
far  as  I  know  Slater  was  never  a  dentist.       I  heard  later  on 
from  him,  after  he  had  been  in  Glasgow  for  some  time,  of 
his  purpose  to  go  to  America,  and  I  got  his  address.     It  would 
be  fully  a  fortnight  before  21st  December  that  I  heard  from 
Slater  of  his  intention  to  go  abroad.       He  spoke  quite  freely 
about  his  intention   among  his   friends.      I  got  the  addres* 
from    him    in  his   handwritinff.    and    I    have    it   here.      This 
matter  was  brought  to  my  notice  specially  by  a  letter  I  saw 
from  San  Francisco.       That  letter  was  shown  to  me  about  a 
fortnight  before  he  went  away.     I  cannot  say  whom  the  letter 
was   from.        I  do   not   remember   anything   about  the  terms 
of  the  letter  further  than  that  things  were  going  very  well  and 
asking  him  to  go   out.       That  was  the  gist  of  the  letter. 
Either  at  that  time  or  shortly  afterwards  Slater  gave  me  his 
address  in  San  Francisco.       It  was  Oscar  Slater,  c/o  Cwsar 
Caf6,  544  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

Do  you  swear  you  got  that  a  week  or  ten  days  before  21st 
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Decemberl-I  cannot  .wear  to  that.       I  cannot  '•^^^^  Jf  J  «•  ^'^ 
goUrat  a  given  time,  but  I  know  I  got  this  given  m  biB  own 
TanUwriting!  I  got  it  from  himself,  but  as  regards  the  time  I 

^'\L\ZCriZ'yo.  got  it  before  there  wa«  any  queetion 
hn,,ttL  murder  ?-Ye8.      I  am  not  definite  a«  to  when  I  had 
;r  slat.rTdo"\he  day  of  the  murder.  21st  D«:ember.  bu 
t  must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  ^^'^'^'^f  5  e^tht^  the 
Friday  or  the  Saturday  of  the  previoua  week.       I  ^^^J'^^l 
the  Tuesday  or  the  Wednesday  after  the  murder  had  taken 
place    but  f  am  not  quite  certain  about  that       When  I  met 
C       ri=eived  from  him  a  pa«n  ticket  to  dispose  of.  for  a 
brooch  Thich  had  been  in  pawn  for  £60.       He  g^ve  me  the 
ticket    and  said  that  I  knew  a  great  many  more  people  about 
the  city  than  he  did.  and  that  I  was  perhaps  in  a  better  portion 
tS  dtjose  of  the  ticket,  and  I  might  dispose  of  it  for  him 
took^he  ticket  from  him,  and  I  approached  two  people   Mr 
Donaldson    who  has  a  billiard  room  in  Crown  Street,  and  Mr. 
Allan   the  'poulterer  in  Sauchiehall  Street.    I  was  "ot  «ucc-f  ^ 
in  disposing  of  the  ticket,  however,   and  I  gave  it  back  to 
Oscar        It  was  a  ticket  for  a  diamond  crescent  gold  brooch, 
upon  which  £60  had  been  already  advanced.      There  had  been 
TadTance  of  £20  in  November,   and  in  December  another 
dvanceor/lO,  and  a  further  advance  of  £30  1-^  bee«  -ade 
on  it  on  21st  Decejiber,  the  day  of  the  murder,  making  AbU 
°n  all        The  sale  of  the  pawn  ticket  would  involve  this    that 
L  brooch  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  who  purcha  ed 
he  X  ticket  upon  payment  of  the  £60,  with  interest    to  the 
pawnbroker.      That  is  a  sort  of  transaction  with  which  I  am 
familiar  eno.gh.       The  brooch  was  in  the  pawnshop  o^Mr^ 
Liddell,  Sauchiehall  Street.      I  do  not  know  Mr.  P-  C-  fLaren 
in  that  shop.       When  I  failed  to  dispose  of  the  t'cket,  either 
"o  Mr    Donaldson  or  Mr.  Allan.  I  return^it  t^  Oscar  S^^ajr^ 
I  do  not  think  he  made  any  remarks  about  making  further 
effo^    I  remember  meeting' him  after  the  time  I  have  men- 
ttS  the  Tuesdav  or  Wednesday.    I  had  made  an  arrangement 
to  meet  him  in  the  Crown  Hall  billiard  room   at  5  p.m.   on 
Siu^sday,  24th  December,  but  I  did  not  meet  h"»  then.       I 
met  him 'passing  the  comer  of  Gordon  Street  and   Renfield 
«Jtreet       I  was  along  with  my  wife,  and  I  saw  him  passing 
there       I  mSioned  to  my  wife  that  I  had  a  prior  engagement 
S  him  aTfive  o'clock  in'  the  Crown  Hall  b^lHard  rooms^  and 
I  said  it  was  no  use  going  there  when  I  could  see  him  now.     1 
told  her  that  I  would  be  home  about  sis  oclo    -^"^,JfY  '; 
and  followed   him.        I  met  him  either   <**  /our  o  clock   or 
shortly  after  four  on  24th  December.       ^^    i  7^      ifLTn^ 
going;  and  he  said  he  was  looking  for  the  Cunard  L>n^  f  Wg 
office  in  Jamaica  Street.      I  went  down  to  Jamaica  Street^  with 
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B.  Cameron  him,  and  he  weut  into  the  Cuuard  ottices.  Immediately  he 
came  out  he  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  going  upstaira  to  get 
an  English  £5  note  ior  tivo  Scotch  XI  notes.  I  went  upstairs, 
but  1  was  not  successful  in  getting  the  £o  note.  lie  told  me 
that  he  wanted  the  note  to  send  to  his  people  in  Germany, 
which  he  had  done,  as  he  stated,  almost  every  Christmas. 
I  did  not  get  the  £5  note  at  the  Cunard  offices.  We  went 
next  to  the  Central  Station  and  tried  the  booking-office  there, 
but  were  unsuccessful.  We  then  went  to  the  Central  Station 
Hotel,  where  he  had  originally  been,  but  he  was  not  successful 
there.  Then  we  went  to  Forsyth's,  and  then  to  the  Grosvenor 
Restaurant,  where  he  got  the  note.  On  fretting  the  £5  note  he 
end  >se<l  it  along  with  a  letter  in  an  addres.sed  onvelnpe.  I 
went  with  hlni  to  the  Hope  Street  Post  Office.  He  got  the 
letter  registere<l  there,  and  the  money  wiis  sent  off.  I  saw 
the  letter  handed  over  and  the  registration  fee  paid  at  Hope 
Street.  After  that  we  went  to  Miss  Cranston's  tea-rooms  in 
Sauchiehall  Street,  and  then  to  Breehin,  the  butcher's  shop 
We  parted  after  that  in  Sauchiehall  Street.  I  arranged 
to  see  him  after  he  had  taken  his  diinier.  He  dined,  as  a 
rule,  at  seven  o'clock.  I  had  tea  at  sis  o'clock.  I  called  at 
his  house  a  few  minutes  before  eijrht.  I  was  told  by  the 
servant  girl  he  had  gone  out  half  an  hour  ago,  that  a  gentle- 
man had  called  for  him.  The  last  I  saw  of  Slater  was  a  few 
minutes  before  six  o'clock  on  ^4th  December.  As  parly  as 
two  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  26th  December,  some 
detectives  came  to  my  house  and  asketl  me  if  I  knew  Oscar 
Slater.  I  said  that  I  did.  I  never  saw  Oscar  Slater  dressed 
in  checked  trousers  or  light-coloured  spats  at  any  time  during 
November  and  December.  As  a  rule  his  clothes  were  dark, 
with  the  exception  of  the  waterproof  coat,  of  course.  I  am 
not  very  clear  as  to  the  shape  of  a  Donegal  hat.  I  have  seen 
him  wear  a  cloth  hat  with  a  circular  rim  right  round,  and  with 
a  split  in  the  centre — I  mean  the  kind  of  hat  like  the  produc- 
tion No.  44.  I  never  saw  him  with  a  cloth  hat  with  a  rim 
round  it,  and  without  the  split.  He  generally  wore  a  black 
bowler  hat.  I  have  seen  him  with  the  cloth  cap.  No.  46  of 
productions. 

Do  you  remember  being  in  Johnston's  billiard  rooms  with 
him  on  the  Wednesday  night  before  ho  lit,  the  S.'^rdJ — I 
cannot  say  that  I  do.  At  the  time  I  siw  hini  last  on  Thursday, 
24th  December,  he  had  a  very  stubbly  moustache  which  was 
quite  noticeable.  I  am  aware  that  Slater,  before  he  left,  had 
lost  money  at  the  Sloper  Club.  I  knew  that  because  I  had  seen 
him  lose  money  at  the  club.  I  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  know 
that  Slater  was  going  off  on  Friday,  the  25th.  I  unrlerstood 
that  he  was  going  to  America  soon,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
precise  date.  I  did  not  know  that  ho  was  making  inquiry 
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at  shiupinK  offices  during  the  week  of  his  departure.  I  under-  H.  C*m.r«. 
^tUd  U»af  rweut  to  the  Cunard  office  to  make  inquiry  as 
™dH  the  sailings  of  the  Cunard  Line  to  America.  Ihat 
s^s  upon  ThurBdry.  the  24th.  Ue  Uid  not  communicate  to 
Tan':  definite  ylln  at  that  time  as  t<>  -'- ^^--^^--^^^ 
further  than  he  «aid,  vvhen  he  came  out  of  the  Cunard  office, 
that  perhaps  the  "  Campania,"  saihug  ou  Saturday  ..eek,  mignt 

'"vou'^aw  Shiter  two  or  three  time*  between  the  day  of  the 
muTder  2lBt  utember.  and  .oth  December  ;  did  it  occur  U.  y ou 
Sat  there  was  anything  in  his  dr  .anour.  h»-  ""anner.  or  his 
habits  different  from  usual ^-^o.  there  was  nothing. 

Did  he  show  any  anxiety  at  all  to  secrete  u.aiself  or  to  hide 
him  elf  -Not  that  I  know  of.      In  fact,  it  was  the  opposite  _ 
"  yIu  were  .^^uiid  about  in  public  places  ^Ub  him  during  the 
afternoon,    as   you   have  mentioned ?-Yes,    on   the   Thursday 

'^  AnTTou  saw  nothing  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that 

^^(^::s^S!^^ni^t:^T^c.xp.nderwhat  d^ 
names  did  you  know  the  prisoner '(-Anderson  and  Oscar  Slater^ 

Adolf  Anderson  I- 1  never  heard  of  the  Adolf ;  any  indication 
was  "  A    Anderson  "  on  a  card  that  I  always  saw 

When  ^ou  hist  knew  him  in   1901  what  was  the  name  he 

^thS  li^i'heY-i' wTsnot  aw.  ,>  when  I  met  him  what  he  was^ 
After  vou  became  acquainted  with  him  did  you  become  aware 

^Ynvrhi:;r:7ret^eV%'S^itthat  the  man.  like  a  great 
nu^4r  ohhorwho  came  to  Glasgow,  lived  on  the  proceeds 

''  DiT'u  not  know  from  the  first  that  his  mode  of  living  was 
on  the  proceeds  of  women's  prostitution  ?-I  cannot  sav  that 
;  knew  f^m  the  first:  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  people. 

When  r  vou  come  to  know  that?-When  we  came  to  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  know  the  people  that  came  about  th 
localitv  the  storv  went  round.  ,  r-i„=»«« 

When  was  that  ?-Some  time  after  thev  arrived  in  Glasgow 
Can  vou  fix  the  yearl-The  year  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition. 

1901. 

Wlicre  did  he  live?— I  do  not  know. 

H.d  he  anv  place  of  abode  in  Glasgow  that  you  knew  oft- 
I  did  not  know  of  his  address  in  Glasgow  at  that  time 

For  how  lonff  did  vou  know  him  in  1901  without  knowing 
whether  he  Sanv  address  or  not1-I  knew  him  all  the  time 
he  was  there  till  he  left  without  knowinff  his  address. 

Did  you  ever  ask  him  where  he  lived  1-1  did  not 

What  part  of  the  citv  did  you  and  he  frequent,  or  d'rt  h« 
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H.  Cam«ron  frequent  { — We  did  not  at  that  time  frequent  any  part  of  the 
city  together. 

Where  did  you  meet  him  1 — In  the  Crown  Hall  bilhard  rooms 
in  Sauchiehall  Street. 

Is  that  the  only  place  you  met  him  then  ? — At  that  time,  yea. 

Later  on  did  you  meet  him  in  a  club  in  Gr-nt  Street? — Yei. 

How  far  is  Grant  Street  from  Queen's  Terrace? — It  is  a 
street  further  along ;  I  should  say  about  70  yards,  to  the  west. 

Did  you  meet  him  there  often? — Yes. 

Was  that  a  gambling  club? — Yes. 

In  what  year  was  it  that  you  met  him  often  in  the  Grant 
Street  gambling  club? — As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition. 

How  long  did  he  remain  in  Glasgow  at  that  time? — I  cannot 
be  definite  as  regards  that. 

A  year? — I  have  stated  about  nine  months,  I  think,  but  I 
am  not  very  sanguine  about  it. 

Where  did  he  go  to  then? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  never  tell  you? — No. 

Did  he  just  disappear,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned? — As 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  yes. 

Did  you  know  of  him  being  a  dealer  in  diamonds  and  precious 
stones? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  known  him  to  be  a  dealer 
in  diamonds  and  precious  stones. 

Is  that  news  to  you  now? — No,  it  is  not  exactly  news,  because 
I  know  that  he,  along  with  many  others,  all  did  in  that  way, 
buying  and  selling,  but  whether  it  embraced  the  words 
"  diamond  merchant "'  I  would  not  say  ;  they  all  more  or  less 
deal  in  jewellery. 

When  he  disappeared,  had  you  no  communication  with  himi 
— None  whatever. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  him  being  in  Soho  Square,  London, 
dealing  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones? — No. 

When  did  he  reappear? — I  am  not  definite  as  regards  that 
either. 

Was  it  years  or  months  afterwards? — Oh,  it  was  some  yeare, 
I  think. 

Where? — In  Glasgow. 

What  part  of  Glasgow? — In  Satichiehall  Street. 

What  part  of  Sauchiehall  Street?— Hope  Street. 

Was  it  a  house? — No. 

You  mean,  you  mot  him  casually  on  the  street  there?— I 
cannot  say  where  I  met  him. 

Why  did  you  mention  Hope  Street ;  what  happened  in  Hope 
Street? — That  is  the  street  adjacent  to  the  Crown  Hall  billiard 
rooms,  which  we,  as  a  rule,  frequent. 

Was  it  again  in  the  Crown  Hull  billiard  u.'oms  thiit  yuu  saw 
him  when  he  reappeared  in  Glasgow? — I  cannot  say  that. 
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Can  you   recollect  any  place  that   you  met  him   after  he  h.  C«.«on 
reappeared  in  Glasgow  J-No,  1  cannot  say  that  1  can 

Did  you  see  him  at  all  at  the  time  that  he  reappeared  ?-Y«. 

You  could  not  fix  the  date  of  his  second  appearance1-No. 

Can  you  not  recollect  any  place  you  met  him  fj^^^^f^^ 
that  second  time  he  reappeared  1-No,  I  cannot  ^^  *^V    ?     j 

You    just   remember    that   he    was    m    Glasgow  ?—\  es ,    1 
remember  that  he  was  in  Glasgow. 

And  vou  saw  him  ? — Yes.  , 

Under  what  name  was  he  going  thenl-Oscar  Slater,  as  far 

"iow'^rg^was  he  in  Glasgow  at  that  time?-l  cannot  say. 

And  you  tell  us  that  you  cannot  remember  a  smgle  place 
you  met  him  in  Glasgow  during  his  second  visit;  do  you  really 
say  that?— Well,  1  may  have  met  him  m  the  Cro'^n  li  us, 
b/t  that  is  not  definite,  so  that  1  cannot  df-^f ^  f.f^/J 
narticular  place  that  1  met  him  on  his  second  visit  to  Glasgow 
^  Did  you  meet  him  in  any  of  the  gambling  clubs  on  his  second 
visit  to  Glasgow  1-1  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  cub.,  were 
in  existence  at  that  time  during  his  second  visit  to  Glasgow^ 

Had  the  Grant  Street  Club  been  suppressed  or  noti— xes, 
it  only  lasted  the  one  year  or  part  of  a  year. 

And  V  as  there  not  another  club  where  you  met  him  the  first 
time  in  l.iOlt— The  West  End  Club. 
Was  it  suppressed  alsol-Yes;  it  was  ^"PP/essed  also. 
Then,    after  his   second  visit,   when  you  do  not  remember 
where  you  met  him,  did  he  disappear  agaml-Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  when  he  was  going  away,  o-  did  he  just 
vanish  1-1  do  not  remember  him  having  stat.-u  anything  about 
when  he  was  going  or  where. 

How  long  did    he    disappear    for    the    second    time  1— Till 

November,  1908.  +,^+»    Yar 

And  then  did  you  meet  him  casually  on  the  street?— Kes. 
Do    you    know   under   what   name   he   was  going   then?— 

Yes. 

What  was  itt— A.  Anderson.  .  •         j 

Did  he  tell  you  that  himself  1— He  gave  me  his  card. 
Did  he  tell  you  why  he  had  taken  the  name  A.  Anderson 

at  this  timel — He  did  r 
Did  you  ask  him  1—1  did  not.  ,       ,      ,,  ,  t,     „o^ 

Did  you  not  think  it  curious  that  he  should  have  changed 

his  name  the  third  time  he  came  to  Glasgow  1— Yes. 

And  when  you  thought  so,  did  you  not  ask  him  what  reason 

he  had  for  taking  a  different  name?— No. 

Do^  it  not  seem  curious  to  you  now  that  you  did  not  inquire 

of  him  1-1  meet  many  men  in  that  kind  of  way.     ^  "«^er  ^" 

sufficiently  curious  to  ask  the  man  why  he  had  changed  his 

name. 
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H.  Cameron  But  amongst  yourselves,  in  the  clubs,  is  be  still  known  by 
the  name  of  (Jjscur  Slater? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  his  German  name;  did  you  ever  hear  it? — I 
did  not. 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  another  name? — I  was  always 
under  the  impression  that  Oscar  Slater  was  his  name. 

Now,  did  you  meet  him  very  often  at  nights  during  the 
second  half  of  November  and  the  first  three  weeks  of  December 
in  the  Sloper  Club? — Yes. 

In  the  Motor  Club  also? — Yes. 

Were  thes«  both  clubs  very  much  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Grant  Street  Club  and  the  West  End  Club? — Very  much. 

And  had  they  been  started  comparatively  recently? — Both 
clubs — well,  the  one  is  a  transfer  from  another. 

Did  he  still  continue  to  pjamblo  at  both  the  clubs? — Not  so 
much  in  the  Motor  as  in  the  Sloper  Club. 

Was  he  practically  at  tlie  Sloper  Club  every  night  gambling 
during  the  latter  end  of  November  and  the  beginning  of 
December? — No,  not  every  night. 

But  almost  every  night? — I  sliould  not  say  that;  not  every 
night. 

Give  us  an  idea  how  many  nights  a  week? — Three  or  four. 

And  sometimes  more,  I  suppose? — Three  or  four. 

Do  you  know  where  he  went  on  the  other  nights? — 1  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure. 

Do  you  know  what  he  did  during  the  day? — As  far  as  I 
understand,  he  was  not  much  out  until  mid-day. 

And  from  niid-day  onwards  do  you  know  what  he  did? — 
Sometimes  he  was  along  with  me. 

Where? — At  the  skating  rink  in  Victoria  Road,  Glasgow. 

In  the  afternoons? — Yes. 

And  at  other  times? — V/alking  round  the  town. 

So  far  as  you  know,  had  he  any  occupation? — Not  that  I 
know. 

Did  you  know  that  he  was  in  the  way  of  pawning  jewels? — 
I  was  conversant  with  the  fact  of  anything  having  been  pawned, 
such  as  the  brooch  and  the  pin,  and  some  other  things,  on 
account  of  him  being  short  of  money. 

Did  you  know  in  the  middle  of  November  that  he  was  short 
of  money  and  went  with  a  diamond  ring  to  a  man  called 
Jackson,  South  Portland  Street? — No;  I  was  not  conversant 
with  that  fact. 

How  did  you  come  to  know  that  he  was  short  of  money! — 
I  was  in  a  position  to  lend  him  some. 

Did  you?— I  did. 

When? — I  cannot  state  the  date. 

Was  it  November  or  December? — I  could  not  be  certain. 

Ilor   much? — £i. 
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Did  he  repay  iti — He  did. 
When  was  that?— In  December,  1  think. 
You  said  that  he  lost  money  at  gambling;  do  you  know  how 
much  he  had  lost  just  befoie  he  went  away  J— ^  could  not  say^ 
Did  he  tell  you  what  money  ho  had— what  he  possessed?— 

No,  he  did  not.  j-^.    •      tu. 

Did  yot.    know    that    he    had    money   at    his  credit   in   the 

Savings  Bank?— 1  did  not.  i-j^^iil 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  pawned  jewels  with  LiddellJ— 

Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  that?— \es.  ,  ,     ,   , 

Did  you  know  where  he  pot  the  jewels?— I  do  not 

Do  you  know  what  he  got  for  them  at  the  pawnshop  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  obtainetl  £30  upon  a  brooch?— 

^'""Ind  did  you  know  that  on  the  21st  of  December  he  raised 
other  £30  upon  it?— 1  pot  '.o  know  that  afterwards. 

From  whom?— From   himself. 

Now,  why  was  it  that  he  wanted  to  sell  the  pawn  ticket 
to  you,  or  you  to  get  a  purchaser  for  the  pawn  ticket!— 
because  it  would  very  likely  realise  money.       ,      ,     .  . 

What  did  he  want  money  for  at  that  time?— As  far  as  1 
understand,  he  did  not  wish  to  redeem  the  pledge  ^vhen  he 
took  the  extra  .£30  on  it,  .  d  he  wanted  to  take  any  httle 
value  out  of  the  ticket  that  .emamed  then 

Did  he  tell  you  why  he  was  eager  to  get  the  balance  of  value 

""wTs'  he  so  anxious  for  the  money  that  he  trusted  you  with 
the  pawn  ticket  to  try  and  find  a  purchaser?— Well.  I  do  not 
know.     I  trusted  him  before. 

Did  he  trust  you  this  time?— Yes,  with  the  pawn  ticket. 

And  was  he  very  anxious  that  you  would  find  a  purchaser  7— 

^Ind  did  you  do  your  best  for  him?— 1  applied  at  two  different 

places. 

And  failed?— And  failed.  jj  i,^ 

By  the  CounT— How  much  was  ho  willing  to  take;  did  he 
(rive  you  a  limit?— I  think  he  mentiontxl  £10. 

fVoss-examination  continued-Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time 
what  he  wanted  the  money  for?— He  did  not. 

Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  that  he  could  get  command 
nf  about  £80  from  the  bank?— No.  ,    .   •  v.    u„«„,„ 

Now.  vou  said  that  he  told  you  about  a  fortnight  before 
th(>  murder  that  he  was  going  to  America?— "Ves.  .     .     , 

Did  ho  tell  you  why?— On  account  of  a  letter  that  he  had 
pnt  from  a  friend. 

Did  he  show  you  the  letter?- Yes.  ,  ^. ,      ^         ,  .u. 

Who  was  the  friend?— I  do  not  know;  I  did  not  read  the 

signature. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

H.  Cameron  Where  did  the  letter  come  from? — 1  understand  from  San 
Francisco. 

Who  was  the  friend  in  San  Francisco? — 1  cannot  tell  you. 

What  did  he  want  him  to  '•ome  over  to  San  Francisco  fori 
— Business  was  pretty  fair;   very  good,  it  stated,  I  th:nk  in 

the  letter.  .      u     r  u 

By  the  Court — What  languape  was  it  in  I — In  the  EngUsh 
language. 

Cross-examination  continued— I  thought  you  told  us  that 
the  man  had  no  business ;  I  thought  you  said  that  the  man 
had  no  calling? — Not  as  far  as  I  knew. 

Then  what  did  you  understand  by  a  Icvter  from  San 
Francisco  bidding  him  go  there  because  business  was  good?-— 
Well,  I  understood  that  Slater  and  this  man  had  had  a  club  in 
conjunction  before,  and  he  wanted  him  to  come  out  and  join 
him  again. 

To  run  a  club? — ^Yes. 

Can  you  not  recollect  anything  more  about  the  letter  about 
which  you  have  just  told  us? — No,  I  cannot. 

Whv  did  he  not  go? — I  do  not  know. 

Did"  he  tell  you  why  he  did  not  go? — No,  he  did  not,  but 
his  intentions  "were   sincere ;    he  ii^^ended   to   go   as   soon    as 


Did  he  ever  ttll  you  of  a  friend  Jacobs  in  New  York? — No. 

Do  you  know  anytliing  about  his  deal)  „'  in  emeralds? — No. 

Did  yuu  never  hear  of  that? — No. 

Did  Vou  ever  hear  of  him  going  to  Chicago? — No. 

Did  you  know  when  he  left  on  the  25th  of  December  that 
his  destination  was  Chicago? — I  did  not. 

Were  vou  .'^nrprised  to  hear  that? — ^Yes. 

Did  he'  ever  tell  you  that  he  meant  to  go  to  Queensland? — 
No. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  that? — No. 

Did  he  ever  mention  to  you  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Monte 
Carlo?— Yes. 

When?— I  think  it  was  prior  to  this  letter  arriving. 

That  would  be  early  in  December? — Yes,  I  believe  it  would. 

By  the  Cotot — Had  he  been  there  before? — Yes,  he  had 
been  at  Monte  Carlo  before. 

Cross-examination  continued — Did  he  tell  you? — On  account 
of  some  friends  in  the  club  stating  he  was  going  to  Monte 
Carlo ;    that  was   before   he   produced   the  letter   from    San 

Francisco.  /,    ,   «     ,   j 

Do  you  know  why  he  did  not  go  to  Monte  Carlo? — I  do 

j)-^(\  },f,  evsr  tell  vou  that  he  had  chancred  his  mind? — I 
think  I  heard  him  mention  to  these  people  who  spoke  of  going 
that  he  would  not  manage  to  get  to  Monte  Carlo. 
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Whvt— He  did  not  mention  or  state  reasons.  , 

Did  vou  know   by  the  middle  of   December  that  he  had 
abandoned  £  intention  of  goin^  therel-Yes    I  believe  i«. 
I)"d  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Londont 

'S'to  the  Continent  generally,  just  across  to  t^e  Continent ; 
you  never  heard  him  say  that?-Of  course  Monte  Carlo  is  the 

^^Did  tever  say  that  he  .as  just  going  to  the  Continent 
without  mentioning  any  particular  placel-No.  Monte  C  .rlo 

"^Difhe  L'r^to  Think  the  day  .hen  you  saw  hi -n  going  to 
the  Cunard  x.ine  that  the  "  Campania  "  that  sailed  a  week  later 
would  do  him  well  enough  1— Yes. 

And  did  he  tell  vou  that  he  was  at  the  Cunard  office  t» 
inquire  about  the  sailings  1-Yes,  about  the  sailings,  and  he 

^idTouCow  when  he  was  speaking  to  you  about  going  off 
to  America  or  Chicago  and  the  rest  that  he  had  taken  his 
LsTfor  eighteen  months  from  the  28th  Novemberl-I  did 

"^Did  you  know  that  he  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of 
furniture    and    furnished    the    hou8e?-On    the    hire-purchase 

system,  yes. 

He  told  vou  that t— Yes.       I  knew  that. 

And  did  you  know  that  he  had  set  up  as  a  de-tisti— So  the 

card  road.  ,.    v 

Bv  the  Court— You  saw  the  card T— Yes. 

Cross-examination  continued— I  suppose  you  knew  other- 
^v-ise:  did  you  not  know  othenNise?-Well,  I  thought  I  did^ 

You  have  been  up  in  his  house  at  69  St.  Georges  Roadt— 

D^idTyou  ever  see  any  dentist's  instruments  theret— No. 

Or  any  sign  of  any  business  being  carried  ont— No. 

You  knew  him  wdl ;  how  do  you  account  for  him  taking 
his  house  for  eighteen  months  and  going  away  without  men- 
tioning  the  fact  to  the  landlord?— I  cannot  say.  _ 

Does  it  strike  you  as  curious  t— With  a  man  such  as  he  is, 
I  should  look  upon  nothinff  with  surprise. 

Was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  24th  December T— Yes. 

And  did  vou  make  an  appointment  with  him.  which  he  did 
not  keep,  immediately  after  thati— On  the  24th  I  had  to  see 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  I  was  told  he  had  gone  cut. 

Did  you  call  at  a  certain  time  to  see  him,  and  when  you 
went  were  you  not  told  that  he  was  out?— Yes. 
And  you  never  saw  him  afterwards?- 1  did  not. 
Aiirl  you  had  no  idea  that  he  was  going  off  the  following 
night?— None  whatever. 
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H.  Cameron      He  did  not  tell  you  that! — No. 

Had  he  not  a  large  quantity  of  clothes? — ^Yes. 

He  had  eight  or  nine  different  packages  full  of  clothes? — 
He  had  eight  or  nine  different  suits  of  clothes  and  so  many 
coats ;   I  do  not  know  about  packages. 

Did  you  know  that  he  shaved  bis  moustache  off  in  the 
middle  of  December? — Yes. 

Did  you  remark  it  at  the  time? — Oh,  yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  why? — He  mentioned  to  me  that  it  ws^ 
getting  a  bit  scraggy. 

Did  you  notice  there  was  a  few  days'  growth  the  last  time 
you  saw  him? — Yes. 

Did  he  write  you  a  letter  from  New  York? — Yes. 

Were  you  his  most  intimate  friend  in  Glasgow? — I  question 
that  very  much. 

Do  you  know  anybody  that  was  more  intimate  with  him 
than  you  were? — Well,  there  were  some  of  his  own  country- 
men ;  I  don't  know  who  they  were. 

(Shown  No.  5.3  of  productions.) — Was  that  the  letter  which 
be  sent? — That  is  the  letter. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  M'Cldrb — My  friend  says  he  had  "  a 
few  days'  growth  "  of  the  moustache  the  last  time  you  sav- 
bim  ;  do  you  know  when  he  was  shaved? — I  do  not  exactly 
know  the  date. 

Well,  the  barber  has  told  us  that  he  shaved  it  a  fortnight 
before  the  2l8t ;  was  the  moustache  perfectly  observable  the 
last  time  you  saw  him? — Yes. 

I  mean,  a  feature  in  his  face? — Yes. 

Would  it  be  incorrect  to  describe  it  as  a  few  days'  growth  t 
— Rather  more  than  a  few  days'  growth  I  should  say. 

And  he  has  a  very  black  moustache? — Very  dark. 

You  never  would  have  taken  him  fur  a  clean-sliaven  man 
when  you  saw  him  last? — No. 

As  regards  dentist,  have  you  any  notion  of  the  purpose  for 
which  Slater,  and  I  suppose  other  people,  take  a  designation 
of  that  kind? — To  have  a  vocation  of  some  kind,  if  they  are 
required  to  state  what  their  busii:ess  is. 

He  has  not  pretended  to  be  a  dentist  at  any  time  to  vou? — 
No. 

And  you  never  knew  him  touching  anybody's  teeth? — No. 

So  far  as  you  knew  him,  was  he  a  man  who  lived  like  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  these  clubs,  mainly  by  backing  horsee 
in  the  season  or  gambling  at  clubs? — Or  gambling  at  clubs. 

And  that  was  the  ordinary  life  of  a  lot  of  them  who  were 
there? — Yes,  I  may  say  that. 

Now.  did  you  hear  him  complain  over  and  over  again  of 
what  he  called  business  being  bad  in  Glasgow? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  him  state  that. 
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And  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the  idea  that  he  wa«  on  a. 
the  move,  bo  to  speak,  and  was  foing  away? — He  spoke  of 
go.ng  to  America  certainly,  but  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would 
go  80  8or  ~!  as  he  did. 

You  thuught  it  was  to  be  the  "  Campania,"  instead  of  which 
it  was  the  "  Lusitania,"  a  week  earlier? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  saying  that  he  would  go  when  he 
got  some  one  to  take  over  his  flat? — I  know  that  he  wat 
nc'.otiatinfr  for  his  flat  being  taken  over,  because  I  came  in 
contact  with  a  man  who  came  up  for  a  negotiation  of  that 
kind  and  saw  hi,     in  Slater's  apartment*. 

Tell  me  who  that  was?— A  man  called  Aumann,  as  far  ai  I 
understand. 

Was  Aumann  up  seeing  Slater's  flat? — ^Tes. 
With  a  view  to  taking  it  over? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  long  that  was  before  Slater  left? — 
Some  considerable  time;  I  cannot  tell  you  just  exactly  how 
long. 

Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  Mrs.  Freedman,  who 
ultimately  came  into  the  flat  after  Slater  left? — No. 

In  order  to  have  lifted  the  brooch  which  had  been  deposited, 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  £60  down? — Considerably  more— 
£61  odds  he  would  have  required  to  pay  for  the  brooch. 

And  having  raised  as  much  money  as  he  could  by  advances 
on  the  brooch  he  was  then  willing  to  sell  any  odd  value  it 
might  have  to  a  purchaser? — He  was ;  the  ticket  was  a  valuable 
asset — a  brooch  pawned  for  £60. 

Ynu  said  he  intended  to  go  abroad,  you  thought  to  San 
Francisco  ? — Yes. 

That  was  your  understanding? — ^Yes. 

And  it  is  only  a  question  whether  it  was  sooner  or  later? — 
Exactly  so. 

By  the  Court — Do  you  know  whether  Slater  had  any  training 
ns  a  dentist  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  may  have  had  before 
he  came  to  this  country  or  not,  but  not  since  I  knew  him 
here. 

And  you  think  he  merely  took  that  name  just  to  give  an 
appearance  of  having  an  occupation? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  in  his  declaration  he  calls  himself  a 
dentist  ? — I  did  not  know. 

At  the  time,  on  21  st  December,  was  he  well  off  or  hard  up? 
— W^ell,  you  see,  there  were  £30  got  at  mid-day  on  the  2l8t, 
KO  that  you  would  not  say  that  a  man  in  possession  of  £30  was 
hard  up. 

Yo\j  told  us  he  had  no  occupation,  that  he  lost  money  at 
gambling,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  sell  the  pawn  ticket; 
how  did  he  live,  if  he  had  no  occupation  and  had  lost  money ; 
what  was  he  living  on? — On  the  gambling. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

H.  Cameron  But,  he  had  lost  in  gambling,  you  told  us? — "^ell,  not  all; 
he  was  still  iu  possession  of  jewellery  which  he  had  pawned, 
and  up  till  then  he  got  £'iO  more,  and  what  ho  still  holds, 
and  I  believe  he  had  other  things  that  he  could  hive  realised 
money  on,  had  he  not  gone  away,  so  that  he  was  not  absolutt'ly 
penniless. 

\<)u  ha%-e  told  us  that  he  called  himself  a  dentist  so  as  to 
have  an  occupation;  he  had  an  occupation  as  a  dealer  in 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  ;  you  have  seen  his  card  with 
that  on  it? — Yes. 

Having  an  occupation  as  a  dealer  in  diamonds  and  precious 
stones,  why  did  he  require  to  call  himself  a  dentist,  or  can 
you  tell? — i  have  no  explanation  for  that. 

Where  was  he  on  Monday,  2l8t  December? — That  I  have 
no  conception  of. 

Where  was  he  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  December? — I  could 
not  say. 

Was  it  on  the  19th,  the  Saturday,  that  you  saw  him?— I 
am  not  certain  about  that — either  the  Friday  or  the  Saturday  ; 
it  was  the  week-end  prior  to  the  21st,  some  time  about  the 
week-  ad  I  saw  him. 

He  was  not  with  you  on  Monday,  21st  December,  at  all? — 
No. 

He  refers  in  his  letter  to  you  to  his  friends ;  in  his  letter 
to  you  he  winds  up  by  saying,  "  My  best  regards  to  you  and 
all  my  friends  "  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  name  them  ? — I  take  it  that  it  was  members  of  the 
club  that  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  him,  a  matter 
of  seven  or  eight  of  us  altogether ;  we  played  at  poker,  and  I 
think  that  his  reierence  to  "  friends  "  there  meant  those  boys 
that  played  at  cards,  at  poker,  in  the  club,  because  outside 
of  that  I  know  of  no  others. 

He  says  in  his  letter  to  you,  "  I  will  ^.rove  with  five  people 
where  I  have  been  when  the  murder  was  committed  " ;  did 
you  understand  these  were  among  his  friends? — No,  I  did  not — 
not  the  friends  that  I  refer  to,  the  club  friends. 

And  you  do  not  know  who  these  people  are? — No. 

I  did  not  catch  the  name  of  the  person  to  whose  care  the  San 
Francisco  address  was  to  be  sent,  544  Broadway,  San 
Francisco  ;  what  was  the  name? — Caesar  Cafe. 

Have  you  heard  him  speak  in  any  other  language  besides 
En(?lish  in  the  club  or  elsewhere? — No. 

Had  he  associates  who  were  not  Scotch  or  English? — ^Yes. 

Germans? — Yee. 

How  much  have  you  known  him  lose  at  the  Sloper  or  the 
Motor  or  the  Maiscot  Clubs  on  any  one  occasion? — From  £15 
to  £20 ;  the  bulk  of  his  money  was  lost  at  clubs  before  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Sloper  Club— a  club  that  1  did  not  frequent 
at  all,  a  club  in  Glasgow. 
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You  said  in  reference  to  Monte  Carlo  that  there  were  people  h.  e»m««» 
in  the  club  who  were  going  therel— Yei.        _ 

Who  were  these?— Mr.   Dewar  and  Mr.   Dillon  and  a  Mr. 
Maclean. 

Are  thev  still  in  Glasgow?— Yes  .      .     -.i,  ♦»,«„♦ 

And  were  those  friends  of  his;  did  he  go  about  with  themT— 
At  the  club. 

And  outside?— I  will  not  say  outside.  r„,„„n 

Who  besides  you  did  ho  go  about  with  outside?— German 
fricndB  of  his  own,  .  .     * 

Can  you  name  any  of  them?-I  did  not  come  into  contact 
with  these  people  at  all— his  German  friends,  but  still  I  know 

that  he  had  them.  ,  „ 

Can  you  name  any  of  thorn?- Rattman,  Aumann,  and  Max 

"^Do  you  recollect  ar.y  others?— That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Max  Rattman,  examined  by  Mr.  MClcrs-I  was  cited  here  Max  Rattman 

for  the  Crown,  but  I  was  not  called.  I  know  Oscar  Slate,  and 
have  known  him  for  the  last  six  years  He  and  I  are  fellow- 
countrvmen.        I   was   in   Glasgow  when   ho   came  to   it.        I 

arrived  one  train  later  than  he  did  al^V'^'^^'^il^'sBth  oi 
I  met  him  frequently  between  that  date  and  the  25th  of 
December,  when  he  lett ;  I  met  him  nearly  every  day^  1  mt 
lun,  generally  in  Gall's  putlic-house  in  the  Cowcaddens  and 
I  met  him  at  various  clubs  in  the  evening  sometimes  in  .he 
Mascot  Club,  in  Virginia  Street,  and  sometimes  in  ho  Mo^or 
Club  in  India  Street,  and  I  met  him  m  Johnstons  billiard 
stn  opposite  the  Pavilion,  in  Renfield  Street.  I  heard  of 
Slater's  intention  to  leave  this  country.  As  soon  as  he 
arrive<l  in  Glasgow  he  expected  a  letter  from  San  Fr'»nc'«° 

0  N^w  York  from  a  friend,  and  as  soon  as  he  received  an 
answer  he  was  willing  to  leave.  About  ten  days  before  he 
kf  I  saw  a  letter  tha^t  came  to  him  from  San  Francisco  It 
las  sent  to  him  bv  a  friend  of  hi.,  I  believe,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  name,  but  it  was  signed  by  some  one. 

Would  you  recognise  the  namo-was  it  anything  like 
Devoto  -l^am  not  l^ositive  about  that.  I  read  the  letter^ 
He  said  something  about  the  reason  for  h,s  stopping  in  this 
country,  as  he  expected  some  one  from  London  to  take  the 
house  and  he  could  not  leave  till  that  party  arrived.  He 
was  intending  to  go  out  in  response  to  that  letter  as  soon  as  he 
could  arrang^  for  the  house  being  taken  over.  He  told  mo 
ha    a   the  ffme  he  showed  me  th!  letter.      On  21st  December 

1  was  with  Slater  at  half-past  four  m  Gall's  pubhc-house^ 
Slater  came  in,  and  he  asked  mc  to  oome  over  with  h.m  to  the 
bar.  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  a  pawn  ticket  which  ^f^^vM 
sell  me  for  £4         He  said  that  he  had  a   brooch  which   was 
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pawned  for  £60  in  Sauchiehall  Street,  corner  of  Buchanan 
Street,  in  Mr.  Liddell's  pawnbroking  office.  I  had  seen  the 
brooch  before;  1  have  seen  his  wife  wearing  it.  It  was  a  half- 
moon  with  a  row  of  diamonds.  I  refused  to  buy  it  myaelf,  and 
I  uskeil  Mr.  Auinann,  witli  whom  I  had  dealings  ut  the  time, 
whether  he  was  willing  to  buy  it.  I  said  that  it  was  pawned 
at  the  corner  of  Sauchiehall  Street.  Mr.  Aumann  said  that 
it  was  no  use,  as  the  pawnbrokers  had  already  advanced  too 
much  on  it,  and  he  would  not  have  any  profit,  because  ho 
would  have  to  repay  i;GO.  It  was  I  who  spoke  to  Mr. 
Aumann  on  Slater's  behalf  in  Gall's  public-house.  Slater  then 
left,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Aumann  and  another  person,  whom  I 
did  not  know,  left,  and  had  a  game  of  billiards  in  Johnston's 
billiard  room.  We  stopped  playing  a  little  later  than  half-past 
six.  I  saw  Slater  that  evening  before  I  left  the  billiard  room. 
He  came  into  the  billiard  room  about  twenty  minutes  past  six, 
and  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  sold  the  ticket  or  not,  and  ho 
said  no. 

I  find  a  telegram  was  sent  by  Slater  from  the  Central  Station 
at  twelve  minutes  past  six  that  night ;  would  it  take  him  about 
six  or  seven  minutes  to  go  from  the  Central  Station  up  to  tho 
billiard  room?— ^Not  much  more. 

Does  that  support  your  view  that  it  was  about  twenty 
minutes  past  six  when  he  came  to  the  billiard  room  ? — I  think  it 
was  twenty  minutes  past,  because  soon  after  he  left  we  finished 
off  playing,  and  lie  was  only  there  for  about  ten  minutes.  I 
am  speaking  generally,  because  I  was  not  looking  at  my 
watch  at  the  time.  Slater  left  Johnston's  billiard  room  on 
the  night  of  the  2l8t  about  half-past  six.  I  am  sure  about 
that.  He  said  that  he  was  going  home  for  dinner,  and  ho 
asked  me  where  I  was  gui;ig.  I  said,  "  Very  likely  a  music 
hall,"  and  he  said  that  he  would  see  me  there,  u  possible. 
I  think  I  said  that  I  was  going  to  the  I'lJace,  and  he  said, 
"  Very  likely  I  will  come  and  see  you."'  I  knew  that  he  dined 
about  seven  o'clock  every  night.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Palaco 
Music  Hall.  I  saw  some  one  off  to  Germany  by  the  9.30  train 
from  St.  Enoch  Station.  I  got  home  about  twelve  o'clock. 
That  was  on  the  Monday,  and  I  beJeve  it  was  the  Wednesd.iy 
night  when  I  next  saw  Slater  after  ten  o'clock  in  Johnston't 
billiard  loom.  It  was  after  ten  or  eleven,  because  I  had  been 
at  p,  music  hall,  and  I  would  pet  to  Johnston's  billiard  room 
about  a  quarter  to  eleven.  He  was  sitting  there  with  Mr. 
Cameron,  the  last  witness.  I  think  that  would  be  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  He  was  sitting  on  a  bench  near  the  door; 
r  was  playing  with  Mr.  Aumann,  and  he  was  watching  us. 
i  .mann  and  I  had  a  game  at  a  table  opposite  him.  We  had  only 
100  up,  and  we  left  about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock. 
Slater,  Cameron,  and  I  left  together.  Cameron  left  us  at  tho 
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corner  of  Cambridge  Street  and  Sauchiehall  Street,  and  I  went  Has  ■»««« 

on  with  Slat*r  a.  far  a.  hi.  place  in  St.  Georgei  Ro^J-  J 
never  .aw  Slater  wearing  light,  checked  trousers  of  any  kind. 
I  have  leen  him  wearing  brown  boots  sometimes,  but  very 
«,ldom-once  or  twice.  I  never  saw  him  wUh  a  Donegal 
cap  on,  but  I  have  seen  him  with  a  cap  with  the  sides  up.  l 
never  saw  him  with  lijrht-coloure<l  gaitors.  His  ordinary 
clothes  were  generally  dark  or  brown.  I  ^-as  aware  of  his 
desire  to  get  some  one  to  take  over  his  flat  belore  leaving.  1 
received  a  letter  from  him  from  Liverpool.  It  was  a  letter 
in  German,  and  i*  on  page  IG  of  the  print.  I  translate.!  it. 
Shown  production  No.  26.)  That  is  the  letter  1  receive<i  from 
him  He  says  there  '•  that  Freednian's  girl  took  over  n.y 
flat."      I  see  that  the  translation  says,  "  Dear  Max.  surprisingly 

'"S?i:?rean  unexpectedly  T-I  did  not  translate  it  hke 
that.     I  would  translate   it,  "Having  left  Glasgow  ^sudden^y, 
I  am  very  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  say  good-bye.         1  wat 
aware  that  he  was  negotiating  with  Freedman.     He  expected  a 
letter  everj'  day,  but  the  letter  never  came,   and  when  Mrs 
Freedman  came  she  was  sitting  in  the  flat  waiting  for  him.      1 
know  that  he  was  expecting  Mrs.   Freedman    o  come  aown 
That  letter  was  the  last  that  I  heard  of  him  before  this  affair 
1  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  can  speak  to  the  fact  that  the 
accuse?  was  in  my  company  till.at  least  6.30  <l-^^-^jl:^.^''^^ 
21st.       So  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  we  left  "S  ?»•'*> '"8  *} 
6.35,  and  Slater  left  before  we  stopped  playing  billiards^     I 
know  that  he  was  in  the  billiard  room  for  a  very  short  time- 
about  eight  or  ten  minutes.       I  believe  it  would     ake  some 
Jeven  or  eight  minutes  to  come  from  the  Central   Sta  lon^ 
where  the  tdegram  waa  sent  off  at  6.12    up  to  the  b.l hard 
Toom  where  we  were.       On  the  21st  of  December  last  Slater 
had  a  moustache  about  i  inch  long.      J^'-.'j-^^ .jf  :;',^,t 
it  beinff  dark.       I  would  never  have  taken  h  m  for  a  clean 
L'-e7man  that  day.       I  am  not  quite  positu^  how  he  was 
dressed  when  I  saw  him  last,  but  I  know  that  he  had  a  dark 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  bowler  hat.  vnut— 1 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  AnvocAra—What  are  you?     1 
am  a  commercial  traveller  representing  a  firm  m  Germany. 

Where  are  you  situated?— In  Edinburgh  now. 

Where  is  your  place  of  buainesbl-I  have  not  got  a  place 
nf  hnsinpfla      I  am  a  traveller. 

Is  your  real  name  George  Schmidtt-No;  my  real  name  is 

^  Do  notTo""often  go  by  the  name  of  George  Schmidt ?—No. 

Never? — I  once  did.  ,  .     »w    ,♦  «»»  nr 

When  did  you  come  to  know  the  prisoner?— About  tive  or 

six  years  ago. 
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Max  lUttnuui      Where) — In  seveial  places  in  London. 

Where? — In  the  Traveller's  Itetreat,  for  instance. 

Where  else  J — Denmark   Street. 

What  are  thesu  places Y — Gambling  places  or  clubs. 

What  wa«  his  means  of  livelihood) — As  far  as  I  could  see 
he  was  gambling;  he  was  a  sportitman  and  making  u  book. 

How  long  did  you  know  him  at  that  time  in  London  as  * 
gambler il — 1  did  not  know  him  long;  in  tuct,  1  did  not  know 
him  petiionally  at  all  in  London.  1  gut  to  know  him  better 
persoaallj  in  Glasgow. 

What  were  you  doing  in  London  at  that  time? — I  had  a 
restaurant. 

And  he  came  about  that? — No;  ho  did  not. 

When  did  you  meet  him  again  in  Glasgow! — About  29th 
October. 

What  name  was  he  going  under? — I  only  knew  him  under 
the  name  of  Slater.  Having  been  at  his  place,  I  saw  that  b« 
went  under  the  name  of  Anderson. 

Why  did  he  go  under  the  name  of  Andorsont — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Do  you  know  that  he  called  himself  a  dentist? — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Did  you  not  know  that  ho  called  himself  a  dentist? — No. 

You  never  heard  of  that! — No;  I  never  heard  anything  fbout 
being  a  dentist. 

Did  you  over  see  liiin  in  possession  of  jewels  1 — Yes,  1  did. 

Where? — One  day  he  offered  me  a  ring  for  sale,  but  not 
for  myself. 

When? — About  four  weeks  befr.re  the  murder. 

Did  you  know  tliat  he  called  himself  a  dealer  in  diamonds 
and  prucious  stones? — 1  did. 

Was  that  correct? — He  was  known  to  me  as  a  dealer  in 
diuiiiunds. 

When?— Lately. 

What  do  you  mean  by  lately? — Since  I  knew  him  again  in 
Glaspow. 

Who  told  you,  when  you  knew  him  in  Glasgow,  that  he 
was  a  dealer  in  diamonds? — He  often  had  some  diamond! 
about  him. 

Where  did  he  get  them? — I  do  not  know. 

You  just  knew  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  diamonds  and  precious 
stones  because  he  had  them? — ^Yes. 

And  ho  tried  to  sell  one  to  you? — One  ring. 

Do  you  know  any  other  people  besides  yourself  to  whom  he 
tried  to  sell  them? — He  tried  to  sell  to  Mr.  Aumann. 

Any  one  else? — No. 

Do  you  know  that  he  tried  to  sell  to  another  of  your  country- 
men, Jackson? — No. 
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Did  you  knuw  about  him  pawning  a  brooch  at  th.  time  h.  n^ 
did  it1-l  knew  about  it.  jj  ^^^  4^,1. 

•  I'""*-  ,      .  ^     -i„n  v. 11  .iiw   the  letter  from  San 

C»  you  «•  .1..  1;..  •  -  >;:,  •So.r.h,  m«rd«. 

"i".' ":!!»»«  rJu  r  „...  W.-KO.     U  .-..  ..gh.  or  .» 

rvioaffol— No;  he  said  America. 
J„r  /or  l.im  going  ..  a-«^'-'<°- 

srhTr  jXiVi;:.'! -r  aid  yoo  k„o.  b,.  g«mg^- 

OtiIv  Slater  and  this  name  Anderson. 

_1  read  it  in  the  paper;  that  was  aU. 

Can  you  explain  thati— ^o.  „ame1— No:  1  could  not 

You  don  I  know  why  he  took  that  name  J     .^o, 

*1&  no  reason  to  conceal  his  going  away  from  you1-No, 
be  did  not  conceal  j^* '7'"  "^^i^kly  T-Because  the  person  was 

"  itS-No-'l  tn  »7  -l^eedma.'.  girl  ha,  ..ken  my 
girl  had  appeared  o«  the  eeen.t-I  bel.eved  ».  ^ 
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Who  waa  Freedrnan-8  girl?-I  do  not  know. 
JJid  you  never  hear  of  her  before?— No 

know    C     I!"""  ^^  '•'''  !^'^'"fc'  °"  ^^«  Saturday  ?_I  did  not 
think  V  "  ''"   """   '''■"  "'•  Thu,rf.j)_Ye.;    I 

troas-exammation   resumed— Would    vou  bo    «n    t;„H 

-Si  X'itTThrirer"-'  '"  ""  "'  "  ^"^  "  «''»"'^* 
Riwl  the  portion  in  the  letter  where  he  s,ya  he  i,  min,  t„ 

fo'-Jr^r.^to^,'^'^'-""  "^  s-  li^r^^in"^ 

Does  he  say  Saturday  mo.ninj^?— No. 

menfoned  except  that  he  will  let  mo  know  from  San  F  fn^iio 
Jt^does  not  say  when  he  is  leaving  LiverpooH-Not  inX 

Cross-examination    resumed— Did    vou  know  tn-d-v   for  th^ 
first  time  that  he  was  not  on  his  w.y  to  San  Fran-dsc"  but 
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-I  do  not  know  anything  about  Hax  Rattrnwi 


was  on  hia  way  to  Chicago?- 

''Sr-wa.  the  French  girl  referred  to  ^n  the  f  te^^J 
immediately  before?-That  was  the  person  who  waB  hvmg 
with  him  at  the  time. 

jr  ^rx  -t'.ri  -SlX  *:r=^'.S  s 

«1„rt».5'\ir''ou7;f«™a,<i.,   .ha.  Ih..   -...  n..  "". 

SISi'  ,SSrSJ.-.-B«"-  MrZ  F,.^n,.„  h.d  ...» 
"'t!«  ir*e  ..pl.„..ion!-TUat  i,  .h.  ..pl.n.ti.n  in  <!.. 
""wL  i.  th.  marker  in  th.  billiard  room  in  RenBeld  Siro.t1- 
*  Zl  Sin"";  LtrrSr o^Sr^a.  o,  Dacem^an-I 

Tthre;  hundred  game  when  Sla  er  carne  up 

to  see  some  one  ofi  at  the  station  ^es 

You  ar«  ffiviuR  us  vour  jjuess  at  the  time!— Yes.  . 

You  iy  fou  reach^  your  home  at  leu  minutes  to  sevenT 
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Max  Rattman      Where  is  your  home?-At  that  time  it  was  at  23  Cromwell 
Street,  New  City  Road.  v-iwmweu 

Did  you   finish   your  game   after  Slater   left?— Yea.   there 

was  only  a  minute  of  difference  when  we  finished  the  game 

and  when  Slater  left.  ^ 

That  is  to  the  best  of  vour  recollection  ?— Yes 
^ou  neither  took  the  time  when  he  came  in  nor  did  you 

take  the  time  when  he  went  out?— No. 

All  you   know  is  that  you  reached  your   own   home   at   23 

Cromwell  Street  at  ten  minutes  to  seven?— Yes. 

And  you  were  in  the  billiard  room  after  Slater  left?— Ye« 

t-or  some  time,  which  you  have  guessed  at?— Y-s 

May  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  recollt^t  wliat  clothes  he  was 

wearing  that  night  ?-No,  but  I  am  certain  that  he  had  a  dark 

suit  and  patent  boots. 

Had  he  a  great  n  nber  of  suits? — Yes. 

And  hats?— Mostly  a  bowler  hat  or  this  one  cap  that  I  have 

mentioned.  "^ 

Did  ho  tell  you  why  it  was  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  get 
money  on  the  pawn  ticket  on  the  20th  or  2Ist?— He  said  he 
had  no  chance  at  present  to  get  it  cut,  as  he  was  going  away 

Was  hfe  very  anxious  to  get  the  money?_No.     He  simply 

th.T  •*  \'  f\  °'"  ^^,T'^"  '"'^  ^'  ^""'^  let  me  have  it  foJ 
that  price,  but  he  would  not  let  others  get  it  for  that  He 
sauUie  was  to  offer  it  to  Miller  in  a  public-house  in  Cambridge 

ri^7"'«!"l'*^  ^^^^'■•  JI'CLUH^Suppose  Slater  was  at  the 
Central    Station  telegraph    office    at   twelve  minutes  past   six 

.m"RT/;r«"*  ?•'*  •t\''""'  '°"^  '*  ^°"ld  take  him  to  walk 
up  Renfield  Street  and  along  Sauchiehall  Street  to  where  he 

minutes         ^'"""^'"    °^    ^*'     ^^°''S<^'^    Road?-About    twenty 

StSnft^n  ^'p  '^  ^f  T"^.  'l"'*^  ^^""'^^^  ^'""^  the  Central 
tiling  so  George's  Road  it  would  take  him  that  time?— I 

How  long  do  you  think  he  stopped  in  the  billiard  room?- 
ADout  ten  minutes. 

,r,in?.f'"  f*"^  ''■"•'',  h®  «=°"1^  not  have  arrived  until  after  twenty 
minutes  to  seven?— No,  because  he  onlv  left  at  6  30 

Suppose  he  left  Johnston's  biUiard  room  at  6.30. 'how  long 
mbiJ^  ^  ^'"^^  "^  *""  ordinarj^  pace?-About  twenty 

RpS^'^sI''  ^!^^'^'^  room  down  to  the  Central  Station,  down 
Renfield  Street,  is  a  considerable  distance?- 1  think  I  could 

faV  wSkS""*  ^'^      °''""*^''       ^^  *'°""**'  ^^^^''  ""^  *  ^^•T 
You  have  no  manner  of  doubt  at  all  that  it  was  on  21st 
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December  that  you  saw  him  there  up  till  6.30?-I  am  positive  Max  Rattmaa 
'"^By  the  *CouRT-What  country  was  it  that  you  and  Slater 
'T^jTid-'rwerf  f  felW-countryman    of    hisl-Yes. 

^TsSteJ  a  German  by  birth1-I  a:a  not  positive.     I  do  not 
know  where  he  comes  from  or  where  he  was  born^ 

You   said  you  were  a   fellow-countryman   of  hisl— He  told 

me  he  was  a  German.  .      ,       i,     -k 

Do  vou  know  what  he  was  tramed  as?— JNo. 
Do  you  know  whether  he  was  ever  trained  to  any  occupation! 

~f  notice  in  the  letter  that  was  written  to  you  there  is  a 
reference  to  Carl  Kunstler,  Soldata,  and  Willy.  Who  ara 
they?— People  living  in  Glasgow. 

Are  they  all  Germans? — Yes. 

Who  is  Willy?— A  little  wrestler. 

What  is  his  name?— Hoyne.  •*:„«« 

Is  Slater  an   English   name?-As  far  as  I  know  it  is    an 

^T)o:Zo.  what  the  prisoner's  German  name  was?-No. 

You  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  one?-I  could  not  say. 

Do  you  know  any  person  in  Germany,  of  German  birth. 
called  Slater?— 1  do  not  know. 

PETiiR  JoimsTO^,  examined  by  Mr.  M'Clubb-I  am  a  billiard  p.  johnrton 
room   proprietor   in   Renfield   Street.  Glasgow.        I   know  the 
prisoner  Slater.        He    frequented    my    billiard    ro"'"^         "^ 
c'me  to  Glasgow  about  November.       He  was  m  the  habit  of 
coSfne  to  mf  billiard  rooms  pretty  frequently  between  that 

an?  Jh^e  time'he  left  Glasgow.  1  <^o.;°^/-V^%retTme^ 
those  who  came  with  Slater  to  ^^'^  billiard  roorn^  Somenmes 
he  came  himself  and  mixed  up  with  the  company-^  I  know 
a  man  called  Cameron.  He  was  in  with  Slater  two  or  three 
time  know  Rattman  and  Aumann.     These  are  al   people 

X  were  pretty  fr«iuently  about  my  rooms.  The  table  at 
which  these  people  usually  played  was  No.  6,  m  the  far-away 
loner.  I  couM  not  say  -Aether  Slater  was  playing  in  my 
rooms  on  2l8t  December  or  not.  I  find  that  table  No.  6  was 
coSuously  engaged  from  5.8  to  6.40.       1  do  not  remember 

whrwere  plaving  at  that  table.  I  was  ---^  fP'^'^^^^^J^JJ 
the  time.  l"  remember  Slater  coming  m  on  Wednesday.  23rd 
D«eXr.  about  10.25  at  night,  along  with  Cameron.  I 
would  ask  him  when  he  came  in  if  he  wanted  a  game.  He 
said  that  thev  did  not  care  about  playing  that  night.  Ihey 
staved  on  for  some  time  in  the  place. 
Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocat»-I8  it  not  the  fact 
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p.  JohMton  that  you  saw  Slater  in  your  billiard  room  only  twice! — I  have 
seen  him  two  or  three  times.  I  have  seen  him  more  ttian 
twice. 

When  was  the  first  time? — I  could  not  say — he  was  coming 
about  it  for  a  month. 

Was  not  the  first  time  you  saw  him  in  your  rooms  about 
Hth  or  15th  December?— I  do  not  remember  the  dates. 

Did  he  play  the  first  time? — I  could  not  really  say. 

Did  you  see  him,  do  you  think,  more  than  three  time* 
altogether? — Yes,  !  would  see  liim  maybe  six  or  eight  times. 

From  what  time  till  what  time? — He  generally  came  in  in 
the  evening. 

But  can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  earliest  date,  or  about 
the  earliest  date,  that  you  saw  him? — He  might  come  in  about 
five  or  sis  o'clock.     It  was  generally  about  eight  or  nine. 

That  was  in  November  or  December? — November,  I  supposo. 

You  do  not  know? — No. 

On  the  last  occasion,  on  2.3rd  December,  he  came  in  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night?— About  10.25. 

And  waited  till  midnight?— He  waited  till  his  two  friends 
played  their  game. 

Did  you  see  him  on  21st  December  at  all?— I  do  not 
remember. 

Was  he  clean  shaven? — I  would  not  like  to  say.  I  rather 
think  he  was  a  little  dark,  but  he  might  not  have  very  much 
to  show.     I  do  not  know  that  he  was  exactly  clean  shaven. 

If  he  had  anything  on  his  upper  lip  it  was  very  little? 

Yes. 

By  the  Court— Except  on  the  23rd,  had  he  always  played 
any  time  you  saw  liim  in  the  rooms  before? — He  played  very 
regularly  when  he  did  come  in. 

Adam  CIbb  Adam  Gibb,  examined  by  Mr.  M'Clure — I  was  a  billiard 
marker  in  Johnston's  employment  on  21st  December  last.  I 
have  seen  Slater  at  various  times  in  the  billiard  rooms,  two  or 
three  times  a  week  at  least.  I  could  not  tell  the  names  of 
the  friends  that  he  played  with,  but  I  could  recognise  them. 
Being  foreign  to  me,  I  did  not  know  tlicir  names.  They  were 
German.  (Shown  witness  Max  Rattman.)  I  recognise  that 
man  as  being  one  of  his  friends.  (Shown  witness  Josef 
Aumann.)  I  also  recognise  that  man.  I  remember  seeing 
Slater  in  the  billiard  moms  on  23rd  December  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  He  was  by  himself.  He  was  not  joined 
by  somebody  that  I  saw.  I  did  not  see  Cameron  that  night. 
I  remember  distinctly  that  he  had  a  moustache  on  that  night. 
It  w.Ts  quite  noticeable  to  me  and  I  w.is  nt  a  billiard  table 
at  the  opposite  end,  16  feet  away.  No  person  who  had  a 
look    at   him  could   have  taken   him   for   a  clean-shaven   man 
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that   night.       He   appeared   to   me  to  be   a   man  that  had  Adam  Glbb 
neglected  to  shave  his  upper  lip  for  about  a  fortnight. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate— When  did  you  first 
Bee  him  coming  about  your  saloon  1 — I  could  not  specify  any 
date.     He  came  back  and  forward  for  about  three  months. 

Do  you  remember  any  time  when  he  had  a  full  moustache  1 
—No,  never  at  any  time.     It  was  always  short  and  stubbly. 
Did  you  know  or  did  you  not  know  that  his  moustache  was 
sh.ived  off  in  the  middle  of  December  7— I  did  not  know. 

Did  you  see  at  any  time  during  the  period  he  was  fre<iuentmg 
your  rooms  that  he  had  shaved  his  moustache  oSI — No;  I 
cannot  say  that  he  did  sliave  it  off. 

Did  you  notice  at  any  time  during  the  three  or  four  month* 
any  difference  in  his  appearance? — There  have  been  times  that 
he  came  about  the  rooms  and  has  been  playing  when  I  prob- 
ably have  not  looked  much  at  him.  In  a  public  billiard  room 
I  do  not  take  exact  stock  of  every  one.  It  was  always  a  short 
moustache  that  he  wore. 

You   saw    hiir    going   about    the   room    m    November    and 

December,  and  ..-  ;  never  saw  any  change  in  his  appearance  so 

far  as  his  moustache  was  concerned?— I  never  saw  much  change 

in  him. 

You  did  not  observe  it? — No. 

Do  you  say  that  the  last  time  you  saw  him  he  had  a  stubbly 

moustache? — Yes.  u    •    v 

Were  you  in  the  billiard  room  on  2l8t  DecemberT — Xea. 

The  day  of  the  murder? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  there  that  day? — No. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  M'Cldrb— Was  the  table  engaged  upon 
the  Monday,  as  you  find  from  your  books,  from  5.8  till  6.40?— 

Is  that  the  table.  No.  6,  which  was  usually  played  on  by 
Shter  and  his  f riends  ?— Yes ;  that  was  the  table  they  generally 

played  on.  ,         ,  i     •       »k  * 

As  I  imderstand,  you  do  not  remember  who  was  playmg  tnat 
afternoon? — I  cannot  remember. 

JosBF  AuMANN,  examined  by  Mr.  M'Cldbk— I  live  at  282  joitf  AumMiB 
Buchanan  Street,  Gla.sgow.  1  have  known  Slater  from  October 
last  year  I  met  him  first  in  Gall's  public-house  m  Cow- 
caddens,  and  I  saw  him  sometimes  after  that.  I  remember 
Slater  speaking  to  me  about  going  to  America.  He  spoke  to 
me  three  weeks  before  about  going  to  America.  He  told  me 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  sell  his  house  he  was  gomg  to  America 
He  also  told  me  about  a  letter  that  he  had  from  America,  but  I 
did  not  see  that  letter.  1  did  not  see  him  showinc  it  to 
anybody.  Mr.  Rattman  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  letter. 
I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but  Slater  told  me  that  he  had  received 
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Josef  Aumann  the  letter.  After  that  he  came  to  ine  and  asked  me  to  take 
Lis  Hat  off  his  hand;;.  He  said  tliat  he  would  sell  his  house, 
and  asked  me  to  take  it.  He  offered  to  si  v  it  to  me,  and 
I  said  that  if  I  liked  the  hou-j  I  would  take  it  over.  1  went 
to  the  house  to  see  it.  1  went  one  evening  about  seven 
or  eight  o'clock,  and  I  looked  over  the  house  and  looked  at  the 
furniture.  I  did  not  take  it  because  my  wile  did  not  wish 
me  to  buy  a  house.  She  would  nut  have  the  house.  He  did 
not  say  anything  to  mo  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it 
when  I  did  not  take  it.  H-  told  me  that  he  would  look  out 
for  sonieboily  else.  I  remember  that  on  '21st  December  I 
was  in  Gall's  public-hou.se  in  Cowcaddens,  about  three  o'clock 
or  half-past  three,  and  I  stayed  on  for  some  time.  1  played 
billiards  that  afternoon  in  Johnston's  billiard  room,  and,  while 
I  was  playing,  Slater  came  in  from  five  o'clock  to  half -past; 
I  am  not  exactly  sure.  I  playe<l  at  billiards  that  night  till 
about  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock,  and  then  I  went  home. 
Rattman  did  not  come  with  me.  I  hud  been  playing  with 
Rattman,  and,  while  we  were  playing.  Slater  was  looking  on. 
I  think  I  went  home  by  myself  about  a  quarter  to  seven. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Slater  left  the  billiard  room  to  go  home 
before  I  had  finished  playing  my  game.  I  do  not  remember 
Slat€r  or  Rattman  goiiipr  out.  When  I  left  I  do  not  remember 
whether  Slater  was  still  there  or  whether  he  had  left  us. 

I  must  ask  you  again,  in  case  there  is  any  mistake,  can 
you  tell  me  whether  Slater  was  for  some  time  in  the  billiard 
room  that  afternoon  when  you  were  playing  billiards  1 — 1  do 
not  think  he  stayed  long. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  he  went  out? — Yes,  in  the  afternoon  he 
was  there.  I  was  with  Rattman,  and  Slater  came  up  and 
asked  Rattman  about  this  ticket.  Slater  went  out  by  himself, 
and  by  that  time  the  game  was  finished.  That  was  some 
minutes  before  the  game  was  finished.  I  think  I  left  the 
billianl  room  about  a  quarter  to  seven.  I  left  a  short  time 
before  I  got  my  supper,  and  I  went  directly  from  the  billiard 
room  for  my  supper  at  home.  I  think  Slater  was  away  from 
the  billiard  room  a  short  time  before  me.  I  do  not  think 
the  goTne  was  quite  finished  when  he  left.  I  think  the  game 
was  finifhed  a  short  time  after  Slater  went  away.  After 
Slater  went  away  the  game  was  finished  in  two  or  three 
minutes.  My  house  where  I  stay  is  about  three  minutes' 
walk  from  Johnston's  billiard  room.  I  lived  in  Hope  Street 
at  that  time,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  I  walked  home  for 
my  supper.  The  flat  which  Slater  wished  me  to  take  over 
from  him  i.s  a  good  bit  further  out  west;  it  was  in  St.  George's 
Road.  Thrit  is  rx  gocKl  way  out  b-eyond  Hope  Street;  ab-out 
ten  minutes'  walk  further  than  Hope  Street.  I  remember  on 
the   Wednesday    after    that,  which   was   the  23rd,    being  in 
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Johnston 'h   billiard  room  again,  and   I  saw  iSlater   again, 
think  thut  wan  utter  closing  time. 

Wu8  thut  afler  the  public-houses  were  closed? — Yei. 
Mr.  Cumoron  was  with  him.  (Shown  the  witness,  liugh 
L'aiucion.)  That  is  the  gentleniun  I  mean.  Slater  sut  down 
with  his  friend  Cameron,  and  he  stopped  a  longer  time  lor  a 
drink  along  with  his  friends.  1  saw  Slater  about  two  times  or 
thit'o  times  in  the  billiard  room.  I  did  not  see  him  more  than 
two  or  three  times  altogether  when  he  was  in  Glasgow.  I 
have  been  with  him  only  two  or  three  times,  but  1  have  seen 
iiini  at  other  times.  I  saw  him  in  black  clothes.  1  never 
saw  him  with  light,  checked  trousers  or  with  light-coloured 
Kjiats.  II9  waa  only  in  dark  clothes.  lie  wore  black  boots, 
I  think. 

Was  it  patent  leather  ones? — lie  had  sometimes  clean  boots. 

Do  you  mean  bright,  shiny  boots? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — Did  you  say  that 
Slater  cane  into  the  billiard  room  between  live  and  half-past 
live  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st? — Yes,  I  did. 

Wiiuu  he  came  in  between  live  and  half-past  five,  were  you 
playing  a  game  of  billiards  with  Rattman? — Yes. 

Did  you  commence  the  game  before  Slater  came  in? — Yes; 
I  was  playing  a  game  as  he  came  in. 

Did  Slater  stop  a  very  short  time  in  the  billiard  room? — 
Yes. 

And  then  did  he  go  away? — About  some  minutes  before  I 
finished  the  game. 

But  your  game  had  begun  before  he  came  in? — Yes. 

And  he  came  between  five  and  half -past  five? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  for  what  purpose  Slater  came  to  the  billiard 
room? — lie  came  and  asked  Mr.  Rattman  about  this  pawn 
ticket  for  the  brooch. 

Was  his  purpose  in  coming  to  the  billiard  room  to  get 
Rattman  to  give  him  money  for  a  pawn  ticket? — Yes. 

And  (lid  Rattman  refuse? — lie  said  that  he  would  not  buy  it. 

When  Rattman  said  that  he  would  not  buy  it,  did  Slater 
then  go  away? — Yes. 

You  uiulerstnnd  that  he  was  going  to  try  and  get  money 
somewhere  else? — Yes;  he  only  spoke  to  me  and  Rattman. 

Just  about  the  pawn  ticket? — Yes. 

Did  you  '30k  at  the  clock  when  Slater  came  in? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Nor  when  he  went  out? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

WHien  did  you  look  at  the  clock  that  night? — I  never  looked 
at  the  clock. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  a  wet  evening;  was  it 
raining? — I  do  not  know. 

Had  Slater  a  waterproof  on  I — I  think  he  had  a  waterproof 
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JoMf  Aantann  on  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  a  watM- 
proof  on  in  the  billiard  room. 

Had  he  a  waterproof  on  when  he  waa  in  Gall's  public-houiet 
— Yes,  I  tnink  he  had  a  waterproof;  I  cannot  remember 
exactly. 

Look  at  No.  43  of  the  productions.  Did  you  sign  that 
card? — Yes. 

la  tiiat  the  waterproof  you  have  seen  Slater  wearing? — 
Yes.  It  is  a  waterproof  like  hia,  but  I  do  not  say  that  is  it. 
He  had  a  waterproof  of  the  same  colour. 

And  you  signed  that  label? — Y'es. 

Was  it  a  waterproof  like  that  that  he  was  wearing  that 
afternoon  ? — Y'es. 

T)o  you  recollect  what  sort  of  hat  he  waa  wearing? — He  had 
eometimes  a  cap. 

Was  it  a  black  hat  that  you  could  pull  down? — No. 

What  kind  of  hat  was  it?  Was  it  like  any  one  of  these 
faata? — He  had  a  hat  sometimes  like  a  bowler  hat. 

Can  you  say  what  hat  he  had  that  night? — No. 

Did  you  know  of  him  doing  anything  except  selling  jewels? — 
No;  I  did  not  see  Slater  much. 

Did  you  know  of  him  doing  any  business  except  selling 
jewels? — No. 

Do  you  remember  meeting  him  in  Gall's  public-house  in 
Cowcaddens  one  day  in  December,  1908? — Yes,  with  Rattman. 

Do  you  remember  him  offering  for  sale  a  diamond  ring, 
with  twenty-five  diamonds  in  it? — Yes.  He  showed  it,  and 
he  asked  me  what  I  would  give  for  it.  I  offered  him  £30 
or  £i5,  and  he  said  he  would  not  sell  it. 

Did  you  think  that  Slater  was  the  owner  of  the  house  that 
he  wanted  you  to  take  over — did  you  understand  he  was  able 
to  sell  you  the  house  that  he  asked  you  to  buy? — I  do  not 
understand  very  well. 

Did  you  understand  fiom  him  that  if  he  could  find  a  buyer 
for  the  house  he  would  go  off  to  America  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  understand  that  he  was  only  waiting  on  in  Glasgow 
till  he  could  get  the  house  taken  off  hia  hands? — I  do  not 
understand. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clitrb — What  o'clock  do  you  have 
Bupp>er? — Seven  o'clock,  and  sometimes  after  eight. 

Is  seven  o'clock  the  hour  of  supper  in  your  house? — Yes. 

When  vou  left  thr  billiard  room  on  Monday,  21st  December, 
was  that  shortly  before  seven  or  shortly  before  eight? — 
Shortly  befor''  seven. 

How  loner,  no  you  think,  after  Slater  left  the  billiard  room? 
— He  went  away  about  half-past  six. 

James  Traeay      Jahbs  Tracxt,  examined  by  Mr.  M'CLtTBK — I  am  a  porter  in 
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the  employment  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Cnrr^nnj  at  the  j^niet  TraMr 

Ccntrul  Station,  Glasgow.       I  wan  on  night  dut_  ^hriitmaa 

Day,  1908.       I  remember  being  down  about  the  weighs  befors 

the  0.5  train  started  for  London  and  Liverpool.       I  remember 

a  budge  porter  coming  with  a  lot  of  luggage  on  bis  barrow. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  party  to 

whom  it  belonged.       I  saw  a  cab  arrive  after  that,  about  8.45. 

There  were  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  in  it.       The  gentleman 

came  out  and  claimed  the  luggage  which  the  badge  porter  had. 

I  am  quite  certain  they  all  arrived  together — the  three  of  them. 

I  opened  the  cab  door,   and  they  got  out.       The  gentleman 

told  me  the  destination  of  his  luggage.       He  told  me  to  have 

it  labelled  for  Liverpool,   and  that  he  was  going  by  the  9.6 

train.       I  got  luggage  labels,  and  I  labelled  all  the  pieces  of 

luggage.       There  were  nine  altogether.       I  took  the  luggage 

up  to  the  train ;  it  was  taken  up  to  the  train  on  the  badge 

(mrter's  barrow.       I  put  it  on  board  the  train.       I  put  it  in  the 

rear  brake  van  of  the  9.5  train. 

Wa.s  the  rear  brake  van  a  through  van  for  Liverpool  1 — Well, 
when  I  took  up  the  luggage  I  asked  the  guard  where  he  would 
have  it,  and  he  told  me  to  put  it  into  the  rear  van.  I  had 
told  him  by  this  time  that  it  was  destined  for  Liverpool,  and 
he  told  me  where  to  put  it.  I  do  not  know  what  tickets  the 
gentleman  had.  He  asked  mo  to  send  a  parcel  to  Paris.  !c 
was  a  small  paper  parcel,  about  1  foot  square.  He  asked 
me  if  he  could  have  it  forwarded  through  to  Paris,  and  I  went  to 
the  excess  clerk,  and  I  told  him  that  the  gentleman  wanted 
to  have  it  for.varf'i.'d  through  to  Paris,  and  the  excess  clerk 
informed  mo  that  the  parcels  office  was  shut,  but  that  he 
could  have  it  forwarded  by  post,  and  I  told  the  gentleman  he 
could  have  it  forwarded  straight  from  Liverpool  when  he 
arrived  there.  One  lady  travelled  with  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman  had  a  dark  coat  and  a  dark  cap.  I  saw  him  in 
the  train,  and  the  tickets  being  checked  ;  he  was  in  a  com- 
partment a  few  compartments  from  where  the  luggage  was 
placed.  The  other  porter  had  let  him  in  for  some  excess. 
He  was  grumbling  a  bit  at  that. 

Except  for  the  grumbling  about  the  excess  luegage  he  had 
to  pay  for,  did  you  see  anything  remarkable  about  the 
passenger? — No,  nothing.  He  seemed  to  be  qi'ite  cool  and 
collected,  hut  he  was  annoyed  at  having  to  pay  the  excess ; 
that  was  the  only  thing. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  hiding  from  anybody? — No  ;  he  told 
me  he  had  travelled  all  over  the  world,  and  he  had  never 
been  asked  to  pav  excess  before. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  be  wanting  to  escape  observation? — 
No.  he  was  just  the  same  as  any  other  passenger.  (Shown 
prisoner.)  That  is  the  gentle  ^n.  The  night  he  travelled 
to  Liverpool  he  had  a  moustache.       It  was  quite  noticeable. 
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JMMMTimMr  Croas-czuminoil  by  tliu  Lou)  Auvulatk — Did  you  juit  ■«• 
him  ut  tLu  dtuttuii  wliuii  yuu  weru  putling  in  hist  baggage ;  had 
yuu  ever  lueu  hitu  bet'uref — Su,  1  never  saw  tliu  gentleman 
before. 

And  you  just  saw  liim  when  you  were  putting  his  baggags 
into  the  higguge  van/ — Vos. 

And  have  you  any  diUiculfy  at  all  in  revognisiiig  himi — No, 
that  iH  tile  man  there. 

You  recogiisRe  him  ut  once? — Yen. 

Did  you  notice  whetlier  he  had  a  sliglit  moustache  or  ft 
moustache  hke  he  has  now? — lie  hud  a  inouNtache  something 
Bimilar  to  the  one  he  lias  ?ow. 

Was  there  as  niucli  as  he  lias  now? — Yes,  Bonn'thing 
similar  to  the  moustache  he  in  wearing  now. 

Did  you  know  what  tickets  ho  had'/ — No. 

Did  you  see  them  examitiedl — No. 

By  the  Cotjur — Have  you  seen  either  of  the  ladies  hereT — No. 

About  what  age  was  the  one  that  went  with  him? — She 
would  be  a  woman  al>out  forty  or  thereabouts. 

The    one  tiiat   went    with    him? — Yes,    thirty-five  or    forty. 

(Shown  Andree  .lunio  Antoine.)  Is  that  the  one  that  went 
with  hirii? — 1  could  not  say. 

You  do  not  identify  her? — I  could  not  say. 

(Shown  Catherine  Schmalz.)     Do  you  know  that  one? — No. 


Hugh  Munrtir  Hugh  Mubpht,  examined  by  Mr.  Mair — I  stay  at  City 
View,  Larkliall.  I  am  a  railway  official  at  the  Central  Station, 
Glasgow.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  train  running  department 
books.  I  have  examined  the  Ixioks  for  the  night  of  25th 
December,  1908,  There  were  two  carriages  for  Liverpool 
on  the  9.5  train  that  nipht — a  brake  comjio.site  and  brake 
third.  One  of  these  carriages  went  diit>ct  to  Liverpool  and 
one  did  not;  the  brake  third  went  direct  to  Liverpool.  That 
carriage  would  leave  the  London  train  at  Wigan  to  go  to 
Liverpool . 

Suppose  passengers  were  in  r  Tx)ndon  carriage  of  that  train 
would  they  have  to  change  at  V.  iTan? — That  is  the  last  point 
for  changing.  They  would  havt  f'^  change  somewhere.  Their 
luggage  would  have  to  be  change<l  unless  it  was  loaded  in  the 
Liverpool  carriage  van.  There  was  luggage  accommodation 
in  the  Liverpool  carriage. 

Cross-eiamine<l  by  Mr.  MomsoN — It  would  not  be  necessary 
with  a  I..ondon  ticket  to  travel  by  a  London  carriage? — No, 
not  necessarily. 

A  pa==eriger   ■5?ith   a   L^nd.tn  ticket  miqjbt  de=ira  t-n  go   t» 
Liverpool  first,   and  he  could  do  so  with  his  London  ticket 
without  oxtra  charge? — He  could. 
au 


£vidcnce  for  Defence. 


WiLUAM  Kbhptok,  eitimined  by  >ir.  MClcrk — I  am  manager  w.  Ktmptm 

to  JuuiL'tt  L.  tiryci),  pawnbroker,  i  .  Oiwalil  Strut-t,  (ila»gow.  i 
taw  Sitter  uu  3rd  Nuvcmbcr.  I  liad  known  him  bct'ore.  about 
tilt'  (Uangiiw  Exhibition  year,  but  on  thia  occuwion  I  luw  bim 
about  :tnl  November.  1  did  not  beo  him  frequently  between 
;irtl  November  und  tlie  time  tie  left ;  1  only  kuw  him  once, 
when  he  redoeme*!  u  pledge.  On  the  3rd  November  he 
pktlged  with  me  two  gold  ringH,  three  peurl  studs,  a  g^ld 
pt'iicil-case,  u  gold  pume,  und  a  fountain  pen,  und  he  got  X5 
fur  these  urticle*.  He  redeemed  them  on  l.'ith  November. 
He  dealt  with  me  um  Uscar  SSluter.  I'ho  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  on  ■-'I'nd  December.  He  cnlknl  in  the  afternoon  about 
tour  o'clock,  and  he  redeemed  u  pair  of  pri.sm  binocular  glassei. 
He  li.id  i)Ic<lge<l  them  on  7th  Dit-ember  for  t'2  lOg.  When 
hf  came  in  he  was  drcMsed  in  a  dark  overcoat  and  a,  bard  hat. 
Hi-  (lid  not  seem  in  any  vvay  excited  in  hi.s  manner.  Upon 
Tue  (lay,  2'Jnd  December,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  America. 

Pill  ht<  say  ho  was  makiiit;  any  inquiries  aliout  stcamcrgt — He 
woii(lcre<l  whether  he  would  go  by  the  Anchor  Line ;  ho  thought 
lit'  niiirht  go  by  the  Anchor  Line,  and  ho  a^ked  mo  abf)ut  that; 
(if  course  we  could  give  him  no  inff>rniafion.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain tiiat  wan  on  the  '-"2nd  December,  because  that  was  the 
day  the  prism  binoculars  were  redeeme<l.  At  that  time,  on 
til-  2l.'nd  De<emhpr,  lie  had  a  slight  stul  "jly  moustache.  It 
wa.,  quite  noticeable. 

Cross-examine*!  bv  the  Lord  Advocati — Did  you  know  bim 
in  1901?— Yes. 

Ho ',  long  vii/r,  he  in  Glasgow  then? — Well,  I  could  not 
esactly  say,  but  mo.^t  of  the  F'xhibition  time. 

Hill  you  do  business  with  him  ttien? — Yes. 

W.'!\t  sort  of  business? — Pledging  jewellery;  he  always 
re<Ic<^raed  it. 

Pid  you  know  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  precious  stonea, 
di.nmoiiils,  and  jewels? — Well,  I  had  &n  idea  that  he  was  buying 
and  selling. 

Uliere  he  got  them  you  did  not  know  ? — No. 

Hid  that  business  dealing  between  yci  and  him  continue 
durnj  the  time  he  was  in  Glsiagow  in  1901? — Yes. 

Tlion  did  he  disappear  for  some  years? — Yes. 

And  then  did  he  reappear  on  the  3rd  November,  1908? — 
Th.Tt  was  the  first  time 

Wliat  address  did  he  give  on  the  "rd  November? — Central 
Hotel,  Glasgow. 

Did  you  ever  know  he  had  any  other  address  in  Glasgow 
durinf»  Novcmher  and   Dpcembpr  at  that  time? — No. 

Did  you  think  that  it  was  the  Central  Hotel  all  the  time? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  notice  whether  on  the  3rd  November  he  had  a 
Moustache? — No,  I  really  could  not  say  then. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

W.  Kempton  Can  you  say  whether  he  had  one  when  he  was  in  Glasgow 
in  1901 ;  did  he  wear  a  moustache? — Weii,  I  would  say  he  had 
always  a  slight  moustache. 

Did  you  notice  it  was  stubbly  on  the  22nd  December? — Yes, 
just  growing. 

How  was  it  ho  came  to  speak,  on  the  22nd  December,  about 
taking  a  ship  for  America  ?— Well,  I  really  could  not  say, 
except  that  it  might  bo  in  regard  to  saying  something  about 
these  glasses  he  was  redeeming. 

He  wanted  the  binoculars  tor  the  voyage? — Well,  I  thought 
perhaps  ho  might  want  them. 

W^hat  did  he  say  to  you  about  going  to  America  1 — Oh,  well, 
he  did  not  say  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  got  there. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  the  time  he  was  going  to  start? 

No,  he  did  not  say. 

Or  the  line  ho  was  going  by? — Well,  that  was  all  he  asked 
about — the    Anchor    Line ;    of    course    I    could    give    him 
information. 

Did    he   say    anything    about    where    he 
America? — No,  he  did  not  say  definitely. 

Or  why  he  was  going? — No". 

You  say  that  he  was  redeeming  the  binoculars  on  the  22nd  f— 
Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  when  he  pledged  them  on  the  7th  December 
what  address  he  gave? — No,  his  address  was  not  asked;  it 
was  taken  for  granted. 

You  just  kept  it  on  the  books  as  it  was? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  MClurk — I  suppose  you  do  not  care 
what  the  man's  address  is? — Well,  we  ask  the  address,  but 
knowing  Slater  so  well  we  thought  it  was  good  enough  at 
the  Central  Hotel. 

After  all,  he  would  not  get  his  pledge  back  without  paying 
you  your  advances  and  interest? — Certainly  not. 

And  if  he  changes  his  address  in  the  meantime  it  makes  no 
difference  to  you? — None  to  us. 

My  learned  friend  always  asked,  "  Did  he  disappear?  "— 
it  is  an  awkward  way  of  putting  it;  when  my  friend  put  the 
words,  "Did  Slater  then  disappear?"  into  your  mouth,  do 
you  not  just  mean  that  he  left  Glasgow?—^!  do  not  know 
where  he  went  to. 

And  when  he  came  back  he  reappeared,  I  suppose? — Y'cs. 

Were  all  your  transactions  with  the  man  bona  fide  loani 
upon   property   deposited? — Yes. 

And  do  you  say  he  always  redeemed  by  and  by  the  goodi 
he  left  with  you? — Yes. 

A.J.  Antolne      Andrke  Junio  Antoine,  examined  by   Mr.    MClure — I  was 
born  in  Paris,  and  I  am  now  twenty-three  years  of  age.     It  is 
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about  five  years  since  1  first  met  Slater.     I  met  him  in  the  A.  J.  Antoine 

Empire  Theatre  in  London.       He  was  a  married  man.       He 

did  not  take  up  living  with  me  at  that  time.     When   I   met 

him  first  he  was  living  alone,    and  not  with   his  wife.       He 

called  himself   a  dentist.       I   never  knew  of  him   doinr   .  'i,* 

thinpr   in    the   dentist    line    at    all.       He  never    wor'    '■    «.%    a 

dentist  so  far  as  I  am  aware.     He  used  to  manage   ;li.i;«.     1 

cannot  tell  whether  he  had  any  connection  with  cl'')s   ■••here 

cards  were  played  in  London, but  I  knew  that  he  use*,   ij  go  to 

club.s.       About  three  years  ago  I  went  with  him  to  ^i  .lunCc. 

I  v,as  living  with  Slater  in  Brussels  at  that  time,  and  we  left 

from  Boulogne  for  America.    Slater  went  to  America  because  of 

his  wife,  as  she  was  always  bothering  him,  and  came  after  him. 

He  went  to   New  York.     In  New   York   he  managvxi   a   club. 

Wo  travelled  to  New  York  under  the  name  of  Mr.   and  Mrs. 

A.    George.        We   took  that    wrong    name  so   that   hi.s   wife 

might  not   find  him.       There  is  produced  a  house  agreement 

between   Peter  de   Sylvestri,  Oscar  Slater,    and  John   Devoto, 

taking  premises  114  West  Twenty-Sixth   Street,   in   the  burgh 

of  Manhattan.     That   is  the  first  place  where  Slater  carried 

on    business.       Devoto    was    his    partner    and    de    Sylvestri 

was  his  landlord.       The  rent  was  sixty  dollars  a  month.     On 

the  first  occasion  we  were  in  America  for  one  year,  and  then 

we  returned  to  Paris  for  my  health. 

And  to  visit  your  people? — The  principal  thing  was  my 
health.  We  were  away  from  America  for  about  two  months, 
and  tlien  we  returned  under  the  name  of  A.  George.  While 
Slater  was  over  in  America  ho  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
club  as  Oscar  Slater.  We  came  back  again  to  France  in 
June,  1908.  We  came  to  England  in  August,  and  to  Glasgow 
in  October.  When  we  came  to  Glasgow  first  we  stayed  in 
Rr-nfrew  Street.  We  were  only  a  few  days  there  before  we 
got  a  flat  at  St.  George's  Road.  We  went  to  Glasgow  because 
Slater  thought  that  there  was  good  business  to  be  done  there. 
After  wo  were  there  for  some  time  he  found  that  there  was 
no  good  business  to  be  had,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  to  America.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  a  month 
after  we  arrived  in  Glasgow,  somewhere  about  the  beginning 
of  December.  When  in  Glasgow  Slater  went  about  the  clubs 
gambling.  He  had  one  or  two  friencs  who  came  to  the 
house,  namely,  Cameron  and  Reid.  I  never  saw  Rattman. 
Slater  received  a  letter  from  San  Francisco,  from  John 
Devoto,  the  person  who  was  his  partner  in  New  York,  tell- 
ing him  to  come,  that  there  was  good  business  over  there. 

Was  there  anything  that  prevented  him  going  ofiE  at  once? — 
Yes,  because  we  had  the  flat.  I  knew  that  he  intended  to 
leave  if  he  got  the  fiat  disposed  of.  I  rcniciuber  of  Aumann 
coming  up  to  look  over  the  flat,  but  he  did  not  take  it.     Mr 
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A.J.AntolneFrmlman,  a  German  gentleman  in  London,  wrote  saying  that 
If  Slater  could  hnd  a  place  where  Mrs.  Freedn.an  c.iild  live 
slie  would  come  down.  .Slater  offered  him  the  flat  We 
left  Glasgow  for  America  on  I'oth  December.  Before  we  left 
Mrs.  Breedniiin  had  arrived.  She  arrived  on  the  Friday 
mormng,  -oth  December.  I  got  a  po.tcard  from  the  Alexandra 
Hotel,  m  Hath  htreet,  saying  that  she  had  arrived.  I  sent 
my  servant  over  to  tell  her  to  come  to  the  flat. 

[At  this  stage  the  witness,   feeling  faint,  had  to  leave  the 
<-ourt,  and  the  examination  was  adjourned.] 

C.  Sehmalz  Catherinb  Sch.v«alz,  examined  by  Mr.  M  Cluub-I  came  to 
Glasgow  from  London  along  with  Madame  Junio  on  4th 
November.  Madame  Juni,,  is  the  last  witness,  An.lree  J.mio 
Antome,  but  she  was  known  in  London  as  Madame  Junio  We 
took  up  house  at  136  Renfrew  Street.  We  were  about  a  week 
there  before  changing  to  the  house  at  St.  George'.-^  Koad.  Oscar 
blater  leit  Glasgow  on  2r>th  Deceml,er.  From  the  time  we 
arrived  m  xNovember  until  that  time  I  acted  as  the  servant  in 
tfte  house.  Slater  usually  got  up  about  nine  o'clock  or  9  .30 
in  the  mornmg,  and  he  son.etimes  went  o>it.  He  was  always 
m  for  lunch.       He  took  dinner  at  home  at  seven  o'clock 

1**1  1  V  ,  '^'V"'''"  ''^''"''^^  "•^  «'^''-^"'  "•■  «■■■>«  't  sometimes  a 
Iittie  later?— It  all  depende<l  on  whether  I  was  ready  wilh  the 
dmner,  but  it  was  generally  nt  seven  o'clock.  I  do  not 
remend,er  of  him  being  away  at  dinner  time  so  loner  as  I  was 
there.  I  heard  it  proposed  that  Slater  should  go  back  to 
America.  That  was  three  week.s  or  a  month  before  25th 
December.  I  remember  a  gentleman  .„ming  up  to  look  over 
the  flat.  He  was  a  German,  and  I  think  his  name  was 
Aumann.       He  came  into  the  kitchen  as  well  as  going  over  the 

»»!  *K  .  if  "■°^-  .  "'"  ^"'■f'^''  '"  '""'^'"P  "^■^'-  «l'e  house 
was  that  he  proposed  taking  it.  If  he  had  taken  the  flat  then 
blater  was  going  to  America.  I  heard  that  spoken  of  in  the 
house  thr^  or  four  weeks  before  Slater  left.  Aun.ann  did  not 
take  the  flat.  After  that  fell  through  I  heard  conversation 
about  some  one  named  Freedman  coming  from  I^ndon.  Slat€r 
was  writmn:  to  Freedman  to  take  over  the  flat.  I  was  not  sure 
that  he  would  take  it,  but  I  heard  them  talking  about  it  I 
remember  the  Sunday   before  Slater   left,  that  beine  Sunday. 

Snl?'*'"',""-  ^u^''"**"*"  ^"^  '"''■■'■'  ""*  «^  the  house  on  a 
fr^iJ'^  ""  *^'''^  particular  Sunday  he  wa.,  in  the  house. 

Lhl  "^p'-r^/r"-.  "t^"''"'  "*  '''""'''•  i"  ♦!'«  I'onse  that 
night.     Re.d  and  his  little  boy  and  Madame  were  also  at  dinner 

Ihll  \iA        i,*'""r^''"'*^  P"''*'^*  ""  t^'-"^*  P"'"t-      I  know  now 
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As  regards  Monday,   was  there    any  diffei   uce    iu    Slater's  c.  Schmalz 
ortliuury  habit  of  coining  home  to  dinner? — No;  I  never  noticed 
anything. 

UuriiifT  that  week  was  there  any  departure  from  his  ordinary 
habit  of  coining  hftne  for  dinner  about  seven  o'clock? — No. 

Oil  Monday,  the  lilst,  did  he  come  home  foi  dinner  -YeB. 
I  remember  two  letters  arriving  by  the  mornintr  po.-,i  on 
.Monday,  L'lst  December.  In  the  latternoon,  after  lunch. 
Slater  .said  that  I  could  go  away  to  London  to  find  another 
situation  on  the  Saturday.  One  of  the  two  letters  came  from 
Limdoii  and  the  other  came  from  San  Francisco.  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  about  them  than  that.  Mrs.  Freedman 
came  on  the  Friday  of  that  week.  Mr.  Slater  sent  me  in  the 
iiioniing  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  as  they  had  received  a  post- 
card in  the  morning  saying  that  Mrs.  Freedman  was  at  that 
hotel.  I  went  over,  but  I  did  not  bring  her  back,  because  the 
porter  told  me  that  she  was  not  up  yet.  I  wont  back  about  half 
an  hour  later,  and  she  said  that  she  would  come  directly.  She 
came  at  12.30.  Upon  that  Friday  preparations  were  being 
made  by  Mr.  Slater  for  going  away  ;  he  was  packing.  Later 
on,  about  8.20,  riien  came  for  the  lugsrage,  and  it  was  then 
taknn  off  in  a  harrow.  We  went  down  to  the  station  in  a  cab, 
whidi  we  got  in  Sauchiehall  Street. 

Did  anything  like  this  happen,  that  you  and  Slater  and 
Madame  went  down  to  the  station  by  separate  ways? — No; 
wo  all  went  together.  When  I  got  down  to  the  station,  I 
reinomber  the  door  of  the  cab  being  opened  by  a  porter.  After 
petting  out  of  the  cab  1  went  witli  Madame,  a  '1  Mr.  Slater 
went  for  the  tickets.  By  and  by  the  train  left.  They  went 
to  Liverpool.  I  got  instructions  from  Mr.  Slater  bpfore  leaving  to 
hand  over  the  keys  to  Mrs.  Freedman.  Mrs.  Freedman  came 
at  10.30  on  Saturday  morning  and  got  the  keys  of  the  house. 
I  stayed  (in  in  Glasgow  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  I  took 
the  train  for  London.  Before  Mr.  Slater  left  Olnsgow,  he 
crave  me  instructions  that  I  was  to  say  to  any  one  asking 
where  they  were  that  they  were  off  to  Monte  Carlo.  Ife  did 
not  explain  to  me  why  he  wanted  that.  At  twelve  o'clock  at 
niirht  the  police  came. 

Did  you  say  then  that  they  were  off  to  Monte  Carlo? — I  said 
I  did  not  know  then. 

Did  you  explain  to  another  policeman  that  they  were  off  to 
Monte  Carlo? — Yes,  on  the  Saturday  morning. 

Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  have  fled  from 
Glasgow? — Mr.   Slater's  wife  bothered  him. 

Rut  do  you  know  anything  which  would  associate  Slater 
with  the  murder  of  Miss  Oilchrist? — No. 

Did  you  see  any  change  during  that  week  from  the  ordinary 
habits  of  the  household? — No. 
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C.  Sehmalz  Did  you  see  any  attempt  to  bum  clothes  or  to  wash  clothes 
which  had  been  stained  in  any  way? — No.  The  house  went  on 
just  as  usual.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  upon  the  Sunday 
night  Mr.  Slater  dined  in  and  was  never  over  the  door,  and 
upon  the  Monday  he  was  home  about  his  usual  hour.  I  have 
seen  the  hammer  (label  No.  47).  I  used  that  to  break  coals 
with.  I  remember  the  hammer  coming  into  the  house  when 
we  moved  into  the  flat.  It  was  bought  upon  a  card  with  some 
other  tools  on  it,  exactly  like  the  new  card  that  is  now  shown 
to  me.  The  hammer  was  kept  in  a  drawer  in  the  hat-stand  in 
the  hall.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  hammer  was  never  out  of 
the  house.  I  never  saw  that  hammer  being  washed  or  scraped, 
or  having  anything  done  to  it.  About  three  weeks  before  Mr. 
Slater  left  Glasgow  he  got  his  moustache  taken  off.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  had  it  taken  off.  At  the  time  he  left  Glasgow 
his  mou.stache  was  growing  again;  it  was  quite  noticeable,  and 
one  would  not  have  taken  him  for  a  clean-shaven  man  at  that 
time. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advoc.\te — Who  engaged  youl 
— Madame  Junio. 

Was  she  living  then  at  45  Newman  Street,  London?— Yes. 

She  received  gentlemen  there? — Yes. 

And  among  the  gentlemen  was  Cscar  Slater  one? — Yes. 

Did  he  come  oftener  than  the  other  gentlemen  did? — Yes. 

Did  he  sometimes  live  there?— He  stayed  sometimes  there. 

For  a  night?— Yes. 

Stayed  there  as  the  husband  of  Madame  Junio? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  called  by  the  name  of  Kiebrow?— No. 

Did  you  know  what  Slater  was  doing  in  London?— I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  know  when  he  went  to  Glasgow?— In  the  end  of 
October. 

Why  did  he  go  there?— I  think  to  start  some  business. 

What  sort  of  business? — As  a  dentist. 

Was  he  a  dentist? — I  do  not  know. 

Why  did  you  say  just  now  that  he  went  to  Glasgow  to  start 
business  as  a  dentist? — I  do  not  understand  properly  what 
you  mean. 

Why  did  you  say  that  he  went  to  Glasgow  to  start  business 
as  a  dentist? — I  think  I  heard  it  in  conversation. 

Between  him  and  who? — Madame. 

Did  you  hear  him  saying  that  to  Madame? — Yes, 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  he  was  a  dentist? — No. 

After  he  went  to  Glasgow  did  he  write  asking  you  and 
Madame  to  come? — Yes. 

Did  Madame  ask  you  if  you  would  go  to  Glasjow? Mr.  S!.-vt4>r 

asked  me  before  he  went  away  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  Glaseow 
and  I  said"  Yes."  ^     ' 
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When  you  went  to  the  house  at  69  St.  George's  Road,  did  c.  Sobmalx 
you  see  that  he  had  a  brass  plate  on  the  door  with  the  name 
Anderson  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  know  him  in  London  as  Anderson  1 — No. 

Did  you  think  it  strange  to  see  that  on  the  door  ? — I  thought 
he  took  the  name  because  his  wife  might  not  find  him. 

Where  was  his  wife? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  her? — No. 

Or  know  anything  about  her? — No. 

Is  she  alive  or  dead? — I  think  she  is  alive,  but  I  do  not  know. 

By  the  Court — Who  told  you  about  her? — I  heard  her  name 
from  other  people. 

From  whom? — From  strange  people. 

In  Glasgow? — No,  Inspector  Fowler  asked  me  if  I  knew 
v.here  his  wife  was  living  in  London. 

Cross-examination  continued — Was  Slater  quite  safe  from  his 
wife  in  London  by  the  name  Slater — was  he  bothered  in  London 
by  his  wife  at  45  Newman  Street  living  under  the  name  Slater} 
— Mrs.  Slater  was  not  living  there. 

Why  did  he  take  the  name  Anderson  when  he  went  to 
Glasgow,  when  he  was  safe  in  London  with  the  name  Slater? — 
Mrs.  Slater  did  not  find  out  where  he  went  to  when  he  went 
to  Glasgow. 

When  you  went  to  Glasgow,  to  69  St.  George's  Road,  did 
you  find  that  he  was  not  a  dentist  there? — ^Yes. 

Did  anybody  come  to  have  their  teeth  extracted  in  the 
house? — No. 

Did  anybody  come  to  the  hou.se  at  all  except  Madame  and 
Sinter  himself? — Yes,  friends  of  Madame  came. 

Gentlemen  in  the  evening? — Yes. 

And  did  Madame  go  to  the  Empire  and  Palace  Music  Halls  I 
— Yes. 

Where  did  Slater  go? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  Madame  go  out  immediately  after  dinner? — No,  she 
went  out  about  ten  o'clock  to  the  music  halls — not  alwaj'S. 

J'sually  did  she? — (No  answer.) 

What  did  Slater  do  during  the  day? — He  went  out  some- 
times in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon — I  do  not  know 
what  he  did. 

So  far  as  you  know,  he  did  no  business? — Not  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Did  he  usually  come  home  to  dinner? — Yes,  always. 

Was  the  dinner  sometimes  later  and  sometimes  earlier? — 
Seven  o'clock  was  the  usual  hour. 

Was  it  sometimes  nearly  eight  when  he  had  dinner? — It 
was  my  fault;  Mr.  Slater  was  in. 

But  owing  to  your  fault  was  it 
the  dinner  was  served? — No.  Mr. 
and  was  waiting  for  his  dinner. 


about  eight  o'clock  before 
Slater  was  in  after  seven, 
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CSehmaU      How    late   Lave   you   setjn    the   dinner  I— Between    half-past 
seven  and  eight  o'clock.  *^ 

Do   you   lecollect  of   any   particular   date   last   December- 
can  you  remember  the  lutli,   for  example?— (No  answer.) 
Did  you  read  about  the  murder  in  the  newspapers  I— No 
Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  murder?— A'o 
As  I  understand,  y,.u  did  not  know  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed? — ^o. 

Did  you   know  the  day  of  the  month  during  December?— 

When  the  murder  was  committed? 

No,  Jid  you  know  the  day  of  the  month,  any  day?— Ye« 
How  did  you  know  tiiat ;  did  vou  read  the  newspapers  ?— No 
How  did  you  know  what  the  day  of  the  month  was?— On  the 

caleiuiar. 

Did  you  look  up  the  calendar  every  day?— No,  I  knew  the 
day  oi  the  month. 

Did  you  have  a  calendar  beside  vnu? Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  what  d..y  of  the  week  the  2l8t  was?— 
Un  a  Monday. 

How  do  you  recollect  that  particular  Monday  ?— Because 
I  pot  notice  on  the  Monday.  '  ^.*u»o 

How  lor.p  had  you  been  en-a-ed  for?-I  was  only  for  a 
week— a  weekly  enpagement. 

What  wapes  were  y.)u  ensrapwl  at?— Eieht  shillinps. 
1  I       !  if""  '"!'T^i''f"J  to  cret  notice  to  po  awavJ-No,  because 

dil^^of  it  cTCr -^ '''' '-  ^-^  ^-^^  *«  i--  »>—  b« 

not''''„itV::daW    ""'  '"  ""*  '''^  Glaspow?-n.e  climate  did 

it  ^  isiait  Tc.:^'^  ''^  ^"^  ^"'"^  -  '^^-'-^  ^^-^^ 

Did  he  say  on  the  21st  where  he  was  poinp  to  eet  a  better 
climate  for  Madame?-No,  but  I  heard  t1.e  Conversation  thS 
he  was  pomp  away. 

Was  it  a  conversation  between  Madame  and  Slater?— Yes 
\\here  did  they  say  that  they  were  poinff?-San  Francisco.' 
I)id  you  ever  hear  them  mention  Chicapo?— No 
Or  Monte  Carlo?— No. 
Or  Queensland?— No. 

Do  you  know  what  he  was  poinp  to  do  in  Ran  Francisco?-! 
oo  not  Know. 

ntVli*^  ^^*1\r"  ^"^■^* '^'^^  ^^  ^^^  P"ine  away?-No.  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  because  I  had  to  leave  on  the  Saturday. 
Vou  pot  a  weeks  notice? — Yes.  ' 

And  you  were  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  week?- Yes 
Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  would  be  afraid  to  po  backt— 
He  asked  me  il  I  co.ild  find  my  way  back  to  London 
_{Jj,   ^°"  "^'^"^  ^^®  Madame  Freedman  till  she  came  to  Glasgow t 
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Do  you  know  whetlicr  she  had  been  sent  for — did  Slater  send  C.  SchnuUB 
for  her  or  did  she  offer  to  come? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  hlie  send  a  letter  or  a  meesago  when  she  arrived  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  Glasgow? — Yes,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th — 
a  postcard. 

Dill  she  and  another  l.uly  come  in  the  al'teinoon? — Yes. 

Dv  that  time  had  Slater  begun  to  pack  up  his  baggage? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  when  Madame  Freedman  came  that 
Madame  was  crying — weeping?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Madame  Freedman  asking  what  was  the 
ma*^ter  and  Slater  Bayin<;  to  her,  "  We  must  go  to  Monte  Carlo 
at  once  "  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Do  you  remember  anything  like  that? — No. 

Do  you  remember  Madame  Freedman  asking  why  it  was  that 
Madame  was  weeping? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  vou  know  why  she  was  weeping? — Because  Mr.  Slater 
wouW  not  take  her  with  him. 

Did  vou  hear  him  saying  to  Madame  Freedman,  "  I  do  not 
want  to  take  her  with  me ;  I  want  to  go  by  myself.  She  is  to 
go  home  to  Belgium"? — No,  I  did  not  hear  the  conversation 
between  Mr.   Slater  and  Madame  Freedman. 

Was  it  before  Madame  Freedman  came  that  you  knew 
Madame  was  weeping  because  Slater  said  he  would  not  take 
her  with  him? — Mr.  Slater  told  me  that  I  should  speak  to 
Madame — that  the  time  was  no  good  for  her  to  go. 

Did  you  think  it  c\nious  that  he  should  be  going  to  San 
Francisco  for  Madame's  iiealth  and  then  trying  to  get  Madame 
not  to  go  with  him? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  understand  why  it  was  that  he  wanted  Madame  to 
gtav  at  home  if  he  was  going  to  San  Francisco  for  her  health — 
do  vou  understand? — Yes,  because  the  time  was  so  bad  that 
she  "might  be  ill  on  the  way. 

Then  you  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  San  Francisco 
because  the  climate  in  Glasgow  did  not  suit  Madame's  health? 
— Yes. 

On  thia  day,  25th  December,  when  Madame  was  weeping, 
was  it  because  he  was  not  going  to  takj  her  with  him? — Yes; 
he  arranged  that  Madame  should  come  later  on. 

Did  he  say  why  he  was  going  ahead  of  Madame? — I  do  not 
know. 

Did  Madame  say  that  she  wanted  to  go  with  him? — Yes, 
that  she  would  like  to  go. 

Did  he  give  any  reason  to  you  when  he  said  that  if  any 
one  came  inquiring  for  him  you  were  to  say  that  he  had  gone 
to  Monte  Carlo  for  a  holiday? — Yes. 

What  reason  did  he  give  you? — I  do  not  know.  1  did  not 
ask  for  reasons. 

By  the  Court — He  gave  none? — No. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

C.  SehnutU      Cross-eiamination   continued — Did    he    tell    you    where   to 
forward  letters? — Yes;  to  San  Francisco. 

General  Post  Office,  San  Francisco? — Yes. 

Did  he  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  Glasgow? — 
He  was  going  away  because  Mrs.  Freedinan  took  the  flat. 

When  they  left  at  uight,  did  a  cab  drive  up  to  the  door  and 
take  you  and  Madame  and  Slater  to  the  station? — No;  we  took 
the  cab  in  Sauchiehall  Street. 

Did  you  leave  the  house  with  Madame? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Slater. 

Did  you  walk? — Yes;  up  to  Sauchiehall  Street. 

To  the  cab  stand  there? — Y'es. 

Did  you  walk  all  together  or  did  he  walk  in  front? — We  all 
three  walked  together. 

When  you  went  back  that  night,  do  you  remember  det«ctiveB 
coming  about  midnight? — Yes;  twelve  o'clock. 

Do  you  remember  them  asking  if  Mr.  Ojscar  Slater  lived 
there? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  saying  that  no  man  lived  there? — He  asked 
if  a  young  man,  a  lodger,  Oscar  Slater,  lived  there,  and  I 
said,  "  No;  he  was  not  a  lodger." 

Did  you  know  him  as  Oscar  Slater? — ^Yes. 

Never  as  Anderson? — No. 

Did  any  one  come  to  the  house  asking  for  him  under  the 
name  of  Anderson? — No. 

Do  you  remember  the  detectives  finding  an  address  on  the 
floor?— Yes. 

And  did  they  ask  you,  "  What  about  this  man?  " — Yes. 

What  did  you  tell  them  then? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  not  tell  them  that  he  had  gone  off  for  a  holiday 
with  Madame? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  say  to  Monte  Carlo? — Not  that  night. 

What  did  you  say? — I  do  not  know — that  they  had  gone  off 
for  a  holiday. 

Did  you  know  that  Slater  did  not  want  you  to  tell  anybody 
that  he  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  only  that  his  wife  should 
not  find  where  he  went  to? — (No  answer.) 

By  the  Court — Did  he  f^ive  that  as  a  reason  why  you  were 
to  say  that  he  had  gone  to  Monte  Carlo — that  his  wife  might 
not  find  out? — No,  I  thought  so. 

But  he  did  not  say  so? — No. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  did  you  know  that  he  did  not 
want  to  tell  anybody  that  ho  had  gone  to  San  Francisco? — I 
do  not  know  the  reason. 

Did  he  not  tell  you? — No. 

Did  he  not  tell  yon  that  you  were  to  say  that  he  had  gone 
to  Monte  Carlo? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reason? — No. 
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Do  you  know  that  on  the  evening  of  26th  December  he  went  c.  Sehmals 
out  about  sii  o'clock  J — Yea. 

Do  you  remember  him  telling  you  that  if  Cameron  came  that 
he  (Slater)  had  gone  o  i1 — That  he  was  not  in. 

Do  you  remember  Ca  aeron  calling  at  eight  o'clock? — Yes. 

Were  you  trking  in  the  dinner  at  that  time? — They  had 
Lad  dinner. 

When  Cameron  called  at  eight  o'clock,  did  you  tell  him  that 
irlater  was  not  in? — Yea. 

Was  Slater  in? — Yes. 

Did  he  give  you  any  r'>a8on  v.hy  he  did  not  wni,  to  see 
Cameron  that  night? — No. 

You  say  that  he  had  shaved  off  his  moustache — how  long 
before  ho  went  away? — A  fortnight. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  shaved  it  a  second  time? — No, 
1  do  not  think  so. 

Was  it  just  stubbly? — Yes. 

At  the  time  that  ho  went  away? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  M'Clcbh — No  person  could  fail  to  see  it? 
— I  do  not  know. 

The  moustache  that  he  had  was  one  that  you  could  not  help 
Reein<j? — You  could  see  it  easily. 

You  say  that  Madame  broke  down  and  was  crying  because 
she  was  not  to  be  taken  to  San  Francisco? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  that  matter  discussed  between  Slater  and 
Madame — speaking  about  it  at  all? — If  Mr.  Slater  was  going, 
I  should  tell  Madame  no';  to  go,  because  the  time  was  too  rough, 
and  she  might  come  later  on. 

Andrke     Junio     Antoine — Examination     resumed — A     post-  A-  J-  Antoln* 
card  had  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  the  result  was  that  I  sent 
over  for  Mrs.  Freednian.     She  did  not  come  the  first  time,  and 
I  sent  the  maid  back  again,  and  then  she  came. 

W^ould  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  Mrs.  Freedman  ca  .io  down 
to  Glasgow  from  London? — I  think  she  wanted  to  s^tay  for  a 
time  in  Scotland.  There  was  an  arrangement  made  that  if  she 
came  down  she  would  get  the  flat. 

Was  Slater  anxious  to  get  the  flat  off  his  own  hands  at  that 
time? — Not  so  very  anxious. 

But  was  he  wishing  to  go  away  from  Glasgow? — ^Yes;  to 
San  Francisco.  This  had  been  spoken  of  for  some  time  before 
the  20th.  I  remember  Sunday,  the  20th,  which  was  the  last 
Sunday  that  wo  were  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Slater  was  not  out  that 
day.  The  time  he  was  in  Scotland  he  never  went  out  any 
Sunday.  Mr.  Reid  and  his  little  boy  came  to  see  Mr.  Slater 
about  fix  o'clock  on  that  Sunday,  and  they  remained  till  10.30 
or  10.45.  The  ordinary  dinner  hour  was  seven  o'clock;  it 
was  always  ordered  for  that,  but  it  was  sometime*  as  late  as 
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A.J.  Antoine  ten  ininutea.  Mr.  Sluter  ulnuyti  diued  at  homej  be  never 
niigged   luB  dinner. 

On  Monday,  the  -'Ist,  or  on  uny  otlier  day  during  this  last 
week  thiit  ynu  wito  in  Ghi.sfrow,  did  lit-  depart  Iruin  his  ordinary 
practice  of  dining  at  seven  o'clock/ — No, lie  ahvaysdinrd  at  seven 
o'clock.  Tlieie  >vu»  no  day  that  he  mis-sed  having  his  dinner 
at  home.  1  did  nut  notice  any  <iitl'eience  in  liis  manner  on 
any  day  during  that  week.  I  do  not  know  ot  uny  clothes 
belonging  to  .Nlr.  Slater  liavincr  been  wasJied  that  week.  1 
do  not  know  of  any  clothes  having  been  burned  or  anything  of 
that   kind  at  all. 

Dul  you  see  anything  at  all  that  would  lead  you  to  believe 
tiiat  he  had  uny  hand  in  tlii.s  atfiir  tiiat  happeiie<l  on  the  2lKt1 
— Oh  no !  I  did  not  see  any  change  in  his  ordinary  habita. 
After  dining  at  t^even  o'clock  he  usually  went  out.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  went,  but  (  liave  heard  from  him  where  he  had 
been  at  times.  lie  did  not  tell  me  where  he  wa.s  going  as  a 
rule.  Two  letters  were  received  on  the  Moinlay  morning,  one 
being  from  San  Francisco  and  the  other  from  London.  The 
letter  from  London  was  from  a  friend  of  Mr  Slater,  Mr. 
Rogers,  saying  that  Mr.  Slatcr'i*  wife  was  still  bothering  him 
for  money.  Mr.  iJogers  had  paid  her  money  on  fre<iuent 
occasions  for  Mr.  Slater.  The  let^-  'rom  San  Franri.>;co  was 
from  John  Devoto,  .saying  that  th'  -as  very  good  business 
there,  and  to  tro  tliere.  Tliere  had  i  v.en  a  previous  letter  from 
Devoto.  After  receiving  these  letters  Mr.  Slater  gave 
ratliciine  Srlnnnlz  notice  on  the  Monday.  Wlien  he  received 
the  letters  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  America,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  gave  notice  to  Srhmalz.  On  tli.nt  day  lie  wrote 
for  money  from  the  Post  Office  Saving.s  Bank.  I  do  not 
remenibor  wtietlier  .10  got  that  money  later  on  in  the  week.  I 
knew  about  his  raising  some  moiiov  upon  a  diamond  brooch. 
That  brooch  ■is  mine.  It  was  given  to  mo  by  Mr.  Slater 
about  two  years  ago.  I  began  to  pack  up  nij-sclf  on  the  Friday 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Slater  packed  some  time  in 
the  morning,  after  Mrs.  Freedmun  went  away.  Mr.  Slater 
said  I  wa.s  to  go  home  to  my  people  in  Paris,  but  I  did  not 
wish  to  do  that;  I  wisJied  to  go  with  him.  The  girl  Schnialz 
also  spoke  to  me  and  said  that  I  should  go  to  my  people.  In 
tho  end  I  said  that  I  would  go  with  Mr.  Slater,  and  he  said  that 
I  could  go  with  him.  One  reason  he  gave  for  not  wanting  to 
take  me  was  the  bad  weather  in  America  at  the  time;  it  wai 
not  good  for  my  health  to  travel  in  the  winter  season.  He 
said  that  I  could  go  to  him  in  the  summer  time;  but  I  wished 
to  go  with  him.  A  man  came  up  to  our  house  to  take  away 
our  luggage  to  tlie  station,  and  he  took  it  away  in  a  barrow. 
Mr.  Slater,  Schmalz,  and  I  walked  to  Charing  Cross,  Sauchie- 
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Imll  Street,  and  took  a  four-wheeler  there  and  drove  to  the  A.  J.  AntolM 
station.  It  is  not  the  case  that  we  all  went  away  separately. 
1  rcniprnber  when  we  arrived  at  the  station  a  porter  came  and 
openi-'d  the  door  of  the  ciil),  and  wo  came  ""*  I  went  to  bi;y 
8om.-  nt'wspapers  for  the  journey.  Mr.  Slater  and  I  left  for 
LiviTponl.  wliil.'  Schnuilz  wont  h;\rk  to  the  (Int.  Sho  had 
iii-tiuctions  to  hand  over  the  key.s  of  the  flat  to  Mrs.  Freodinan. 

Wire  you  preei-nt  when  Slati-r  piive  f«chniiilz  instructions  to 
tell  any  person  who  asked  that  you  were  off  to  Monte  Carlo? — 
I  cannot  renieinber  that.  I  think  ho  said  that,  that  if  any 
(inc  called  for  him  to  say  ho  was  in  Monte  Carlo. 

Have  you  any  notion  why  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  known 
where  he  >*-a8  poinp? — In  the  first  place,  because  of  his  wife; 
jiiiil  Hecon<lly,  in  case  of  the  landlord  of  the  house  and  the 
furniture  company  bothering  Mrs.  Freedman  about  the  flat 
I  have  seen  the  hammer  (label  47).  The  maid  used  that 
hammer  for  breaking  the  coals.  It  was  not  used  for  anything 
else.  I  remember  that  it  was  boupht  when  we  took  the  house 
in  ?t.  Georpre's  Rfiad.  It  was  boupht  on  a  card  with  a  ntmiber 
of  other  article*.  It  was  not  wa.shed  or  scraped  in  any  way  to 
tny  knowlodjje.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Slater  washing  his  water- 
proof. I  never  saw  him  doing  anything  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  concealing  stains  upon  his  clothes.  His  conduct 
during  that  last  week  in  Glasgow  was  in  no  way  different  from 
his  ordinary  conduct.  I  knew  that  during  that  last  week 
he  was  making  inquiry  at  iJiipping  offices.  I  never  knew  of 
him  having  any  checked  trousers  or  light-coloured  spats.  He 
had  a  tnoustache  when  he  left  for  America ;  it  was  quite  a 
iinticp.ible  moustache.  I  do  not  think  that  any  person  seeing 
him  could  have  mistaken  him  for  a  clean-shaven  man  at  that 
time. 

The  Lord  Advocate — I  have  no  questions  to  ask. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  tev&a  o'clock. 
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Fourth  Day— Thursday,  6th  May,  1909. 

Tlio  Cimrt  met  at  ten  o'elotk. 

Samuel  Reid  Samuel  Reid,  exumintHl  by  Mr.  MClirb — I  am  acquainted 
witl»  the  prisoner  Slater.  1  wiis  in  Uliisfrow  when  Slater  came 
to  the  city,  about  the  bepltininj^  of  November  lust  year.  I 
met  him  in  IIopo  Street.  When  I  met  him  he  had  not  taken  the 
flat  nt  G9  St.  Ccorpo's  Road ;  he  was  utayinpr  in  Renfrew  Street. 
He  told  mo  he  was  taking  a  flat  at  St.  Georpe's  Road.  I 
was  up  in  that  house  before  the  furniture  was  jiut  in,  and  I 
saw  the  house.  At  the  time  the  furniture  was  put  into  the 
house  I  put  in  two  sacks  of  coal.  After  they  were  living  in 
the  house  I  was  there  on  the  Sundays.  I  remember  the 
Sunday  before  Christmas.  I  left  lor  Belfast  on  the  Morday 
before  Christmas,  that  beinjr  Monday,  the  "-'Ist  Decembe. .  I 
went  to  the  house  on  Sunday,  the  20th,  at  sii  o'clock,  and  I 
Btayed  there  till  about  10.30.  I  dine<l  with  Slater.  I  had 
my  little  boy  with  me.  I  have  pot  a  little  girl  as  well. 
There  was  a  Sunday  before  that  when  I  was  in  the  house  and 
dined  with  Slater,  and  had  both  my  children  there.  The 
latest  I  would  leave  on  the  20ih  would  bo  10. .'50,  but  any  other 
Sunday  I  stopped  a  bit  later.  iMiring  the  time  1  was  in  the 
house  on  the  I'Oth  Slater  was  there.  My  little  boy  is  getting 
on  for  five  years  old.  After  the  murder  the  Glasgow  police 
followed  mo  to  Belfast.  They  saw  me  there,  and  I  made  a 
statement  and  told  them  that  I  had  been  in  Slater's  house  on 
the  Sunday.  On  the  day  when  I  was  dining  with  Slater  his 
moustache  was  growing.  It  was  very  noticeable.  His  hair, 
of  course,  is  very  black,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  person 
could  have  mistaken  him  for  a  clean-shaven  man. 

Cross-esamined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — What  are  youl — I 
am  an  agent. 

For  what? — A  commission  agent. 

For  what? — For  anything — horse  racing. 

Were  you  a  bookmaker  in  Glasgow  ? — I  was. 

When  did  you   first  come  to  know  Slater? — I  have  known 
Slater  these  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

When  did  you  first  come  to  know  him? — In  London  some 
time  ago. 

How  many  years  ago? — Twelve  or  fourt.;i..i  years  ago. 

What  was  he  then? — Supposed  to  be  a  dentist. 

Was  he? — I  could  not  say  whether  he  was,  but  I  was  told 
he  was. 
aj6 
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Who  told  you] — Different  piople. 

Wert"  you  ever  at  hiii  plnct"? — N'ot  in  London. 

V  here  did  lie  live? — I  could  not  nay. 

WhiTo  dill  you  meet  him? — In  a  restnurant. 

WhiTe? — Broad  Street,  (ioldcn  Square. 

Wlioro  after  that  / — In  diffi'n'nt  cluba. 

I)ii  you  mean  >ranil»lin};  clubs  1 — Yok. 

How  did  lie  make  his  livi!i<j? — I  think  by  (gambling. 

lldw  else? — Tliiit  in  all  I  know. 

Do  you  know  ho  had  anotlur  way  of  making  hia  living! — 
I  could  not  «ay 

Till  the  truth? — I  am  opeakinpr  the  truth. 

1)0  you  not  know   c|uito  well   that  ho  had   another  way  of 
makinj;  his  livinir? — No. 

(I.uiihlin}?  was   the  only   wiiy   you    knew? — That   is  what   I 
uiiilcrst'M'd. 

bill  ho  deal  in  jeweK? — I  could  not  say. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  with  jowels  ( — I  have  seen  some  oi  bia 
thiiifrs,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  dealini;  with  them 

Do  you  know  that  ho  pawiu'd  jewels? — I  could  not  say. 

Have  you  not  seen  pawn  tii'ket.s  in  his  posf.p*wion? — No. 

Hnw   lonp  did  you  know  him  in  London? — I  could  not  say 
cs.Htly,  hut  I  havo  known  him  for  some  years. 

Did  you  then  come  to  (lla.sf^ow  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  live  in  Glasgow? — In  Kcinrew  Street  at  firgt, 
uid  then,  after  I  was  married,  I  stayed  off  the  New  City  Road. 

Were  you  a  bf>okmak<T  in  (ilusgow? — Yes. 

When  (lid  Sinter  come  to  Glasgow? — Tliis  last  time? 

Yes! — I  could  not  say  exactly.     I  think  it  was  in  November. 

Where  did  yon  meet  him? — On  the  Friday,  in  a  public-house 
in  Hope  Street. 

Just  casually  on  the  street? — In  a  public-house. 

Wli.it  public-house? — (.ialloway's. 

During  the  day? — -Yes. 

Wire  you  surfnised  to  see  him  in  (Jlasgov.  ? — I  was. 

i>id  he  tell  you  why  he  had  come? — I  could  not  say  what  ho 
had  come  fo;. 

Did  ho  tell  you  where  ho  was  livintr? — Not  at  tho  time. 

WlicrL-  did  you  meet  afterwards? — In  tho  clubs. 

What  clubs? — In  the  Vaudeville. 

Where? — At  the  back  of  the  General  Post  OflSice. 

!.■<  tliat  a  gambling  club?-- Yes. 

W'luro  else? — Main  Street,  Gorbala. 

What  was  there? — A  club. 

A  gambling  club? — Yes. 

I>i  1  y:u  .-£-e  hini  frequently  at  these  two  cl'abs  in  NoTember 
and  December? — Yes. 

Was  he  gambling  there? — Yes. 
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Oscar  Slater. 

tenoel  Reld  When  did  you  come  to  know  where  he  lived  1 — I  could  not 
say  the  date. 

Did  he  tell  you  where  he  lived  when  you  first  met  him  at 
the  public-house? — No. 

How  (lid  you  come  to  know  where  he  lived? — We  went  home 
together,  and  he  told  mo  to  meet  him. 

Where? — In  his  private  house. 

W^here? — Lodgings  in  Rtni'rew  Street. 

Did  you  meet  him  there? — Yes. 

When  / — On  the  Saturday  morninjj. 

In  the  beginning  of  November? — I  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  the  beginning  or  the  end ;  I  could  not  say  the  date. 

When  did  he  leave  from  there? — He  shifted,  I  believe,  on 
the  Saturday. 

Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going? — Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  under  what  name  he  was  going? — Anderson, 
I  believe. 

Did  he  tell  you  why? — No. 

Did  you  ask? — No. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  as  a  dentist? — No,  I  could  not 
Bay;  he  never  said  anything  to  me. 

In  November  or  December  did  you  hear  anything  about  his 
carrying  on  business  as  a  dentist? — I  could  not  say. 

Did  he  invite  you  to  come  and  see  him  at  his  house? — Yes, 
on  the  Sundays. 

Every  Sunday? — Yes,  every  Sunday. 

Did  you  go  every  Sunday? — Yes,  four  Sundays. 

On  his  invitation? — Yes. 

Did  lie  just  give  you  a  standing  invitation  at  the  beginning 
to  go  on  the  Sundays? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  meet  anybody  else  at  his  house? — I  do  not 
remember  meeting  anybody. 

Hr.ve  you  any  special  recollection  of  Sunday,  20th 
December  ? — No. 

You  did  not  note  the  date  at  the  time? — No. 

And  you  have  no  special  recollection  ?  -No. 

What  hour  did  you  usually  go? — Six  o'clock. 

And  sometimes  later? — No. 

Did  he  dine  at  six? — No,  we  dined  at  seven. 

How  did  you  spend  your  time? — Playing  with  the  children. 

Did  you  see  anybody  else  there  besides  yourself  and  your 
children? — I  do  not  think  so;  I  could  not  say. 

Was  there  any  woman  there? — Yes,  there  was  a  lady  there. 

Do  you  know  her?-r-Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  of  him  telling  you  on  any  Sunday  that  ho 
wa«  going  to  America? — No,  I  could  not  say  that. 

Had  you  ever  any  talk  at  any  of  your  Sunday  meetings  about 
his  leaving  Glasgow? — No,  hu  did  not  say  that,  but  ho  said  he 
liked  Amei'ica  better,  that  there  waa  more  business  there. 
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Wliat  sort  of  business? — I  could  not  say. 

Did  you  ask  him? — No. 

What  did  you  think  at  the  time? — I  did  not  think  anything. 

Did  you  know  how  he  was  getting  his  living? — By  gambling. 

In  Glasgow? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  whether  he  was  making  money  or  losing 
money? — I  could  not  really  tell  you. 

Did  he  never  tell  you? — No. 

Were  you  nurprised  to  find  that  ho  had  left  Glasgow  without 
saying  good-bye  to  you? — I  said  good-bye  to  him. 

Where? — In  his  house. 

When? — On  the  last  Sunday  I  was  up.  I  went  away  to 
Belfast. 

Wire  you  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  left  Glasgow? — I  was 
surprised  for  tho  time. 

He  had  never  indicated  to  you  that  he  was  going  away? 
— No. 
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Dr.  William  George  Ahchiron  Robertson,  examined  by  Wllltam  0.  A. 
Mr.  M'Clurk — I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  Doctor  of  Science  ** 
of  tho  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
I  have  tipecialised  in  mc<lical  jurisprudence,  and  have  lectured 
on  it  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  I  am  the  author  of  a  work 
upon  meflical  jurispimdence.  I  examine  in  that  subject  for  the 
Hoyal  College  of  Physicians.  I  have  had  submitted  to  me 
certain  production-^  in  this  case — a  skin  rug,  a  carpet  rug,  a 
tlaw  hammer,  and  a  waterproof  coat.  I  have  read  the  medical 
rejiorts  of  Dr.  Glaister  and  Dr.  Gait.  I  read  also  the  medical 
refiort  of  Dr.  Glaister  and  Dr.  Littlejohn  as  regards  the  tests 
for  blood.  Looking  to  the  extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
this  woman,  Miss  Gilchrist,  1  think  the  sort  of  instrument  used 
v.as  some  blunt  weapon.  The  haninier  produced  does  not 
Btriko  me  in  the  least  as  being  a  likely  one,  bec.iu.se  the  multi- 
plicity of  wounds  and  their  extent  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  hammer.  The  hammer  is  a  very  light  one. 
Of  course,  theoretically,  if  a  light  hammer  is  wielded  with 
terrific  force,  it  may  cause  injuries  which  a  heavier  weapon 
would  with  less  force,  but  from  the  very  extensive  smashing 
(if  tho  .skull,  I  would  consider  that  this  small  hammer  is  a  very 
unlikely  weapon.  I  cxamine<l  that  hammer  for  blood  stains, 
:ind  there  are  no  blood  stains  upon  it.  I  see  under  the  head  of 
it  some  material   which  looks  like  coal  dust. 

Do  you  see  anything  which  suggests  to  yoi.  that  the  top  of 
the  hanmier,  the  upper  part  of  tho  handle,  has  been  washed 
or  scraped? — No  appearance  whatever  of  either  having  been 
w.Tsherl  nr  spraped,  bnt  the  lower  part  unmewhnt  dirtied  by 
being  held  in  a  dirty  hand.  That  is  all  I  can  discover  about 
th»  handle. 
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A.  Have  you  made  as  careful  an  esamination  as  you  could  ior  the 
purpose  ot  detecting  the  presence  of  blood  corpuscles  upon  it?- 
I  have  not,  but  I  see  that  there  are  no  clots  of  blood  upon  it. 
absolutely  no  appearance  of  blood  whatever,  even  in  the 
crevices  where  it  n.ijrht  have  lodged,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
almost  to  remove  ,t  by  washing  or  by  scraping.  There  is  abso- 
lutely  no  sign  of  scraping.  The  hammer  has  absolutely  no 
signs  of  blood  ab(jut  it.  ' 

I;L-lT'"l^'^*''°  """■t"'^''  ^^''"  C'-i'-'if*'  tl""ugh  thi.s  murder  be 
likely  to  have  blood  upon  his  rlothe.?-!  should  think  he  would 
be  bespattered  thorougidy  with  bIo.,d.  I  say  so  because  of  the 
injuries  which  would  splash  up  blood  on  the  .surrounding 
objects  for  .1  v.ry  considorahlo  distance.  I  am  informed  that 
the  fire-irons  had  blood  over  them,  that  there  w,,s  a  comsidor- 
able  quantity  upon  the  coal  scuttle,  that  the  hearth  ru-  had  a 
peat  dea  ot  blood  upon  it,  and  that  the  tahlecloth.  which  was 
hanging  down  the  table  on  the  other  side  of  the  body,  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  blond  upon  it 

„r,?n\r"K''i"''  '\^""'''  ''^  P"^«i'>le  for  a  person  who  knelt 
upon  the  body  and  smashed  at  the  face  with  the  implement 
to  escape  consi.lerable  blood  marking?-!  ^houM  think  he 
would  be  more  or  less  covered  with  blood.  I  have  lor.ked  at 
If,^r"  I'?''"'.    T^   (production  No.    ^:^).        I   have  found  no 

done  the  dew!  with  that  coat  on,  I  ..ertainlv  agree  that  the 
out^Ho  of  tlie  coat  should  be  much  marke^f  with  blood  I 
would  expect  that. 

thT^n^f  y"»."rect  that  his  clothes,  and  about  his  wrists  and 
the  ends  of  his  sleeves  where  his  han.U  were,  would  probably 
show  signs  of  blood,  almost  certainlv?— Certainly 

feupposo  ho  had  concealed  the  instrument  with  which  thia 
rdi??"  TK  '  P^'^'^^*«'.^""W  you  expect  to  find  blood  in  the 
pockets 7-There  are  no  signs  whatever  of  blocnl  in  the  pocket.. 
If  he  had  done  this  with  his  ordinary  clothes  on  and  then  put 
TnVn  T  J  7""''J /fP^t  «'  fin<J  the  insi.le  of  the  coat  show- 
ing  blood  dec-ply.  I  have  made  an  examination,  and  I  find 
no  trace  of  blood  whatever.  There  are  some  small  spots  on 
the  coat;  larger  ones  have  been  cut  out,  and  therefore  I 
Lave  not  seen  them.     They  are  not  produced  hero  at  all 

trom  the  spot.s  that  are  on  the  coat,  is  there  any  one  of 
them  indicative  of  blood  ?-Not  in  the  least  rc»c-mbling  blood 
Btains.  The  cont  showed  no  signs  whatever,  so  far  at  I  can 
make  out,  of  having  been  washed. 

it  !!L'^."• "'°. '*■?".!'  "^'';''  '*■'■''■*'  "P""  '^  ^*''i»'»  that  looked  as 
.f  something  had  dropped  on  the  coat  and  there  remained  f- 
They  might  have  been  drips  from  an  umbrella,  or  mud  stains. 
But  you  do  not  think  in  any  v.-.-.y  characteristic  of  blood?— 
Wot  in  any  way  characteristic  of  blood.     There  is  no  spreading 
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of  the  stains  which  I  can  see  as  if  water  had   been  applied.  WllUam  G.  A. 
They  are  quite  clean  where  they  occur,  and  are  quite  distinct.  ''<»'»«'t»*n 
I  also  examined  the  auger  (production  No.  25).     The  result  of 

my  os.Tiniiiution  of  it  is,  that  the  upper  part — at  least  the  part 
nearest  the  hands,  not  the  curling  bit,  but  the  plain  bit,  and 
the  upptT  circlci  here  (indicating),  are  much  more  corroded 
\\it\i  rii-st  than  is  the  lower  part;  and  an  esamination  of  a 
part  of  this  deep  corrosion  yields  the  presence  of  one  test  for 
blood.  I  cannot  say  definitely  wliether  there  is  blood  on 
that  or  not.  I  have  no  theory  as  to  how  the  grey  hair  became 
attached  to  it. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  likely  weapon  to  cause  the  wounds 
which  were  described? — Of  the  two  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
caused  the  wounds  than  the  hammer,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  instrument.  I  should  e.xpcct  to  find  an  iiK=.trument  of 
heavier  weight  than  that.  There  was  a  skin  rug  laid  over 
the  top  of  the  lu-ad  of  Miss  Gilchrist,  with  long  hairs;  there 
w.is  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  upon  the  hairy  side  of 
that  rug,  which  I  was  led  to  understaiul  was  nest  the  body. 

Did  you  find  blood  upon  the  other  side  of  it.  on  the  top? — 
There  are  a  few  stains,  one  large  one,  about  1^  inches 
sciuare,  with  from  it  a  trail  of  three  or  four  dnps,  as  if  it  had 
driipped  from  perhaps  the  coat  of  the  assailant. 

If  only  one  .side  of  the  rug  was  in  contact  with  the  body, 
what  would  you  expect  to  have  caused  the  stains  on  the  other 
side? — It  could  only  be  droppings  from  something.  That  is 
only  a  surmise. 

CrosB-esamined  by  the  Lono  Advocate — I  understand  that 
your  evidence  i.s  given  entirely  upon  the  facts  disclosed  in 
I'rofe-^sor  Glaister's  report? — That  is  so. 

I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  two  medical  gentlemen 
who  actually  saw  the  body,  and  ^aw  the  wounds,  would  be 
in  a  nmch  better  position  to  judge  than  you  who  only  read 
thi'ir  report? — Yes. 

t  bccau.'io  of  the  multiplicity  and 
I  do  not  think  the  hammer  could 


You  oflTer  the  opinion 
till'  extent  of  the  wo' 
do  it?— I  do. 

What  do  you  judj; 
Tiiat  would  be  impo.- 


»  the  number  of  blows  inflicted? — 
o  say. 

What  wouM  you  judt'o  to  be  the  number  of  wounds  inflicted? 
— I  think  they  are  narrated  in  the  report  given. 

Do  you  infer  from  the  report  that  the  old  lady's  face  and 
head  were  simply  battered  in? — Yes. 

Did  you  notice  that  a  number  of  wounds  were  spindle- 
shaped?—!  did. 

Did  you  observe  that  one  of  the  blows,  at  all  events,  had 
j'.jHt  driven  in  tlio  )fH  (^veb.,"d]?— Yes, 

Leaving  a  round  hole? — Yes. 
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RKon  •  ^  .  ^"**  *^''*'  therefore,  have  been  done  by  a  probably  rounded 
instrument  of  comparatively  small  diameter,  driven  straight 
m?— I  see  the  wound  to  which  you  refer  is  2  inches  by  J  of 
an  inch;  that,  of  course,  is  much  larger  than  the  head  of  the 
hammer  we  have  here. 

Do  you  say  tliat  if  the  hammer  was  wielded  bv  a  powerful 
hand  and  a  rapid  succession  of  blows  struck  w'ith  it  by  a 
powerful  hand  on  the  head  of  a  lady  over  eighty-tlireo  years 
of  ajre,  tlieso  wounds  could  not  have  been  inflicted?— It  is 
possible,  but  not  probable. 

What  instrument  do  you  think  would  bo  more  likely?— I 
should  think  a  heavy  poker. 

Do  you  mean  a  long  instrument ?— It  might  be  long  or  short: 
it  might  be  a  crowbar. 

Beating  with  it?— Beating  and  thrusting  with  it. 

By  a  crowbar  you  mean  a  bar  about  2  or  3  feet  longj— It 
may  be  any  length. 

Well,  the  usual  crowbar  is  2  or  .'3  feet  long? Yes 

You  think  that  might  be  it? — Yes. 

With  the  head  of  the  hammer,  and  with  the  hammer  turned 
sideways  and  by  the  use  of  the  claws  of  the  hammer,  could 
not  all  the  wouikIs  that  you  have  seen  described  in  the  report 
have  been  inHicted?— No,  I  cannot  see  how  tliese  spindle- 
shaped  wounds  could  ever  have  been  inflicted  by  the  hammer 

Do  you  not  see  how  with  the  claws  of  the  hammer  it  couid 
be  done?— Then  there  would  be  a  portion  of  skin  between: 
each  claw  would  make  its  own   injury. 

Have  you  measured  carefully  the  claws  of  tlie  hammer?— 
leg. 

And  the  distance  between  the  claws?— Yes. 

What  are  your  mea.surcments?— I  have  not  got  them  here 
but  I  have  compared  them  with  the  wounds  that  are  described! 
and  the  wounds  do  not  in  the  lea.st  degree  appear  to  me  to 
correspond  to  the  injuries  which  might  be  inflicted  by  the  claw 
end  of  the  hammer. 

But  you  would  not  expix;t,  would  you,  that  they  would  leave 
the  exact  marks  of  the  claws  of  the  hammer  on  the  face  or 
head?— I  should  think  that  we  should  have  at  least  had  some 
that  would  show  the  direct  impression  of  the  claw  end. 

Do  you  mean  with  a  rain  of  thirty  or  forty  blows?— I  do 

When  did  you  examine  the  hammer?— On  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  last  week,  on  .30th  April  and  let  of  May. 

Do  you  say  that  about  halfway  down  the  shaft,  the 
fihatt  of  the  hammer  has  no  appearance  of  having  been 
scrubbed,  or  the  surface  of  the  wood  of  the  hammer  having 
been  roughened  and  bleached?— Yes,   I  sav  that. 

Is  there  no  diflFcrence  to  your  eye  between  the  half  near 
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the  head  and  the  half  near  the  handle?— Do  you  mean   in  wiUI*m  0.  A. 
colour?  RobertMn 

Yes  ?— Certainly  there  is  the  dirty  end  of  it. 

And   do   you  see  no  evidence  of   scrapiiiff  or  scrubbing? — 

None.  ° 

Or  of  the  wood  having  been  roiighene<J  or  bleached  ?— It  is 
natural.  If  you  look  at  any  ordinary  hammer  you  will  see 
that  in  the  wood. 

Di.l  you  make  any  tevs,t  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whetlier  there  was  any  blood? — I  did  not. 

.Vio  blood  stain.-j  easily  removed  by  water? — If  they  are 
immediately  removed  they  are,  but  not  when  the  bloo.l  clots 
or  coagulates. 

But  if  they  are  treated  afterwards  with  water,  are  not 
I)lo<)d  stains  very  easily  removed? — By  no  means;  they  are 
oxcewlingly  difficult  to  remove,  and  iil  the  soft  wood  of  this 
hammer  they  would  be  very  dif^cult  to  remove  indeed. 

If  you  take  the  waterproof  coat  or  the  head  of  the  hammer, 
what  would  be  the  best  rnean.s  of  removing  blood  staiii.s? — 
A  httle  cold  water,  or  cold  water  in  which  a  little  salt  has 
been  dissolved. 

And     will    that    effectually     remove    thorn?— It    woii!<l     not 

effectu  tlly  remove  them ;  it  would  remove  a  few  of  the  corpuscles. 

Would  you  be  able  by  analysis  to  find  traces  of  the  blood  if, 

shortly  after,   the  blood  on  the  hammer  or  on  the  coat  had 

been  treated  as  you  have  described?— I  think  so. 

How? — Do  you  mean  me  to  describe  the  tests  for  blood? 
No.  I  mean,  suppose  it  is  treated  ellectuallv  as  you  have 
described  with  water  or  with  water  and  salt,  would  vou  still 
fin(l  traces  of  the  blood? — Yes,  in  a  hammer  such  as  this,  which 
is  full  of  crL-vices,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  wash  the  blood 
clots  out  from  those  crevices. 

Suppose  that  the  man  took  means  with  water  and  salt  to 
remove  the  blood  from  the  crevices,  do  you  say  that  could  not 
be  done? — I  should  think  it  almost  impossible 'to  be  done,  and 
if  the  hammer  head  were  removed  one  would  then  find  under- 
neath the  flanges  evidence  of  the  blooil. 

Then  is  it  your  evidence  that  once  you  get  the  blocd  on  the 
hammer  you  cannot  effectively  remove  it  with  water,  even 
with  water  mixed  with  salt? — I'nless  it  is  immediately  removed. 
If  the  hammer  was  put  immediately  under  a  water  tap  then 
it  mieht  be  washed  off  with  the  water. 

That  would  do  it? — I  do  not  say  it  would ;  I  say  that  it  might 
do  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  M'Ci.cre — Your  conclusions  reallv  agree 
with  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Glai.ster  and  Professor  Little- 
john? — Perhaps  you  will  state  what  they  are. 
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jratojn^O.  A.  You  have  seen  their  report  uhere  they  say  that  thev  cannot 
state  positively  that  there  are  blood  corpuscles  ?— That 'is  so. 

■iou  tiiid  no  trace  thereof  whatsoever  ?— That  is  so. 

Look  at  that  card  with  a  hammer  and  otlicr  implements  upon 
It,  and  take  it  from  me  tliat  tliis  was  bouplit  at  the  same  shop 
at;  the  other  'i.immei-,  and  that  similar  implements  were  upon 
another  car,,  ontaininj,'  the  hammer  produced  in  the  present 
case,  do  you  see  a  general  similaritv  between  the  shafts  of  the 
two  hammers/— A  very  pieat  similarity. 

Can  you  really  say  anythiiif;  more  than  this,  that  the  older 
hammer  is  dirtier  / — It  has  been  used. 

It  is  dirtier  at  the  lower  end  than  at  the  upper  end?— Yes. 

In  fact,  where  the  hand  would  be  it  is  dirtier  than  higher 
up? — That  is  so.  " 

Is  not  that  the  whole  matter?— That  is  so. 

Alex.Veltch  Dr.  Alex.^ndeh  Vkitcii,  examined  by  Mr.  MClcre— I  am  a 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Siirn;eiy  of  Edinburgh 
University.  I  ha\e  been  in  practice  for  almost  nineteen  years. 
I  have  had  very  many  ca.ses  of  injuries  to  the  human  body 
to  investif^ato.  I  do  not  hold  any  appointment,  but 
several  firms  of  lawyers  employ  me  to  investigate  accidents 
and  alleged  accidents.  I  have  examined  the  produc 
tions  in  this  case,  e.'pccially  the  hammer,  for  blood.  I 
found  ab,;ohitely  no  aiipf.nv.iu-e  ..i'  hlond  whatsoever.  I  read 
the  medical  rejiort.s  a.s  to  the  inj-iries  inflicted  upon  thn  body 
of  Miss  Gilchrist.  I  consider  the  hammer  that  has  been  pro"- 
duced  to  be  an  unlikely  instrument  to  inflict  the  extensive 
mjuncr;  vhich  are  narrated  in  the  rppnit.  Mv  opinion  is  that 
it  18  quite  impossible  to  determine  either  the'  size,  the  .'hape, 
or  the  weight  of  the  instnitnent  that  could  produce  ^uch  injuries! 
From  the  injuries  I  could  not  my.self  s.iv  what  the  instrument 
was  that  was  u.sed. 

Professor  Glaister  suggested  that  not  onlv  that  hammer  but 
other  hammers  or  crowli.irs  might  have  inflicted  the  injuries 
Do  you  agree  with  that  opinion  ?— Yes.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  piece  of  a  enwbar  or  a  larger  hammer  would  bo  more  likely 
to  have  produced  the  injuries,  but  what  instrument  was  used  I 
really  cannot  say. 

Suppose  that  hammer  were  used,  could  it  possibly  have 
inflicted  the  injuries?— I  should  say  conceivably,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  in  my  mind  to  suj)port  it.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  a  likely  instrument.  I  examined  the  coat 
which  has  been  productnl,  and  which  belongs  to  the  prisoner. 
I  inspected  it  for  blood  stains.  Considering  the  amount  of 
blood  that  was  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miss  Gilchrist's 
body  the  assailant  could  not  escape  getting  a  good  deal  of 
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bkod  on  his  own  person,  because  he  must  have  been  kneeling,  Alex  Veiteh 
f.v    ti  idmg,  or  resting  with  one  knee  upon   the  chest  of  the 
o.,l  L.dy      Being  told  that  Professor  tilaihter's  theory  is  that 
the  assailant  was  kneeling  upon  the  body  of  Miss  Gilchrist 
and  inflicting;  blows  upon  her  head  while  in  that  position— I 
tliuik  he  would  be  certain  to  come  in  for  -j.  jr,,,,.!  <lcal  of  blood 
tphislung.      if  he  was  wearing  that  coat  at  the  t"ne,  or  if  he 
jMit  it  «u   afterwards,   it  was  bound  to  have  shown  marks  of 
bi.Mxl.     I  have  seen  no  sorablance  of  a  blimd  stain  on  the  coat— 
tiiore     IS     no     stain     with     the     characteristic     appearances 
of    a    blood   stain.       Such    slight    markings    asi     are    on     the 
coat    are    not    of    the    appearance    of    blood.       I    examined 
the    inside     of     the     coat,    the    pockets,     and     the     sleeve, 
ami    nowhere    did    I    find    any     trace    of     blood    whatsoever. 
Uie  coat,   so  far  as  I   could  see,  showed  no  signs  of  havin" 
been  washed.     The  st;ans  which  were  on  the  coat  showed  no 
signs  of  having  been  tamperetl  with  water.     If  water  had  been 
applied  to  the  stains  I  think  that  tliere  would  have  been  somo 
appearance   indicative   that   washing  had    been    attempted.      I 
would  have  expected  certain  appearances  which  are  not  there 
I  should  have  expect,  d  that  the  outer  ring  of  the  stain  would 
have  been  denser  than  the  centre.      If  the  washing  had  gone 
to  any  extent   the  outer  ring  of   the   stain   would   have  been 
indefinite.       Such    stains    as    are    on     the    coat     are     quite 
distinct,  and  I  would  say  that  thev  are  untampered  with      To 
t  .p  best  of  my  belief  they  are  not  blood.     I  found  no  t.-ace  of 
>!ood  about  the  hammer.     I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  neither 
b.en  washed  nor  scraped.     Close  up  to  the  end  of  the  shaft 
the  handle  has  been  grijiped  more  fn-quentlv,  and  there  is  an 
qipearance  of  coal  dust  near  the  hammer  head  which  would  give 
a  difference  to  the  staining  along  the  shaft.     It  is  dirtier  and 
blacker  towards  the  lower  end  where  the  person  chipping  the 
coals  would  be  clutching  it.     I  saw  some  rust  on  the  hammer, 
but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  suggest  to  me  that  that  rust 
IS  blood  in  any  form  at  all.     Supposing  that  this  hammer  had 
been  wielded  by  the  assailant,  and  Miss  Gilchrist's  head  was 
smashed,    as   we  know   it  was,  by   many   blows,   the  hammer 
necessarily  would  have  had  a  lot  of  blood  about  its  head  and 
probably  all  over.     I  see  no  signs  of  scraping  or  scrubbing  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  handle.     If  the  assailant  was  wielding 
this  weapon  his  hands  would  probably  be  bloody,  and  I  should 
e-Tpect  to  see  some  sign  of  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  handle. 
There  is  no  sign  of  scraping  or  scrubbing  whatsoever.     I  am 
certainly  dealing  with  probabilities  here. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Loan  Anvor.\TE — From  vour  examina- 
tion of  the  report  how  many  blows  do  yn,i  think  were  struck?— 
It  is  impossible  to  tell. 
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Alex.Veltch  Would  you  judjre  that  tliere  liad  been  a  preat  many  blowt 
struck? — A  good  many. 

Have  you  ever,  in  your  experience,  seen  a  rase  where  there 
was  such  nn  ;imouiit  of  mauling?-  Never. 

In  your  judpment,  must  it  have  been  effecte<l  by  a  succession 
of  blows? — I  nhoidd  expect  so. 

The  assailant  probabfv  kneeling  on  the  bodv  of  the  victim  1 — 
Probably. 

Do  you  judge  it  was  in  th;  t  way  that  the  fractures  of  the  ribs 
and  breast  bone  were  cau.scil? — That  is  my  theory. 

Are  you  in  as  good  a  position  to  judge  of  the  appearance  of 
the  wounds  as  the  men  who  made  the  examination? — Certainly 
not. 

Did  you,  in  trying  to  conjecture  what  sort  of  implement  had 
been  used,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  large  instrument 
or  a  small  one? — I  thought  it  more  likely  to  be  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  crowbar — I  mcaii  a  portion  of  a  crowbar,  or  a 
piece  of  railing,  or  something  of  that  sort — a  blunt  instrument. 

And  use«l  in  two  different  ways  by  beating  and  thrusting? — 
Yes. 

That  would  have  done  it? — Yen. 

And  you  say  coneeivjibly  the  hr.niiiier,  wielded  by  a  powerful 
hand,  would  do  it? — Conceivably,  but  unlikely.  I'should  have 
thought  of  a  larger  hammer. 

The  shape  of  the  instrument  would  do,  but  you  think  not 
the  size? — I  could  not  go  that  length. 

What  length  do  you  go?  You  said  you  thought  a  larger 
hammer  would  have  been  necessary.  How  mucii  larger  do 
you  think? — I  tliought  you  dissociated  shape  from  size. 

I  thought  you  said  that  you  would  have  exjit  eted  a  larger 
hammer? — Of  couis?  the  shape  of  the  thing  depeiid.s  on  the  size. 

Certainly,  to  some  extent.  Describe  to  us  tlie  kind  of  hammer 
that  you  think,  judging  from  the  report,  would  have  been 
sufi  cient? — Nearly  twice  na  largo  as  that  ha.mr.ier. 

Would  not  a  smaller  lir.mmer,  if  wielded  by  a  powerful  hand 
upon  a  very  old  lady,  have  etfected  the  same  purpose? — No, 
I  should  have  exj)ected  different  wounds. 

You  mean  different  in  shape? — I  should  have  expected  a  class 
of  fracture  that  is  not  present  in  this  case. 

What  elass  of  fracture  would  you  have  expected  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  lighter  hi'.nimer? — A  depressed  fracture,  pene- 
trating, and  of  cf)mpnratively  small  size. 

Would  not  that  again  depend  on  the  number  of  blows  struck! 
— I  should  expect  that  any  one  wielding  a  hammer  for  that 
purpose  woidd  strike  to  the  best  of  hi';  effort,  at  every  s*^roke. 

1  supposQ  you  ma'le  no  analysis  of  the  stains  found  either 
on  the  coat  or  on  the  hammer? — No,  I  made  none. 

And  do  you  agree  that  water  tised  immediately  afterwards 
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the     blood     Htaini 


very     effectually  ?— Very  Alex.  Veiuh 
■You  had  no  opportunity  of 


would     remove 
effectually. 

Ke-eiaminefl  by   Mr.   M  Clcu 
n-eiiiL'  ttiie  body? — No. 

Mi8.s  Gilchrist  was  buritd  a  long  time  before  you  were  broucht 
into  connection  with  this  case? — Yes. 

And  you  are  giving  your  evidence  on  a  criticism  of  the  report 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  was  then  closed. 
The  Lord  Advocate's  Address  to  the  Jury. 

The  LoRi)  Advocaw  then  addressed  the  jury  as   follows   —  Lord 
May     It     please     your     lordship— Gentlemen     of     the     iurv    ^'^'">^^» 
on     the     evening     of     the     2l8t     December     last     a     ladv 
upwards     of     eighty-three     years     of     age,      who     had.     so 
far   as   we    know,    not    a    single   enen.y    in    the    world,    was 
found  murdered  ,n  her  own  dining-room,  under  circumstances 
of  such  savage  ferocity  as  to  beggar  all  description.       There 
are  no  rival  or  conHicting  theories  in  this  case  as  to  the  way 
in  which  this  ag«l  and  defenceless  lady  met  her  tragic  end 
She  wa*  hterally  battered  to  death  by  her  as.sailant,  who  knelt 
on  the  body  of  his  victim  whilst  he  was  inflicting  a  rain  of 
fatal    blowR.     I    ..y.   gentlemen,    that   the  hand    which  dealt 
these  blows  was  li.e  hand  of  the  prisoner,   and   I   hope  to   be 
able  to  satisfy  you  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  peipetrator 
of  an  act  of  savagery  which  happily  finds  few,  if  any,  parallel*, 

h.vl  t.''""^\K  ^'T"*-  ^P  ^°  ye.sterday  afternoon  I  should 
have  thought  that  there  was  one  serious  difficulty  which  con- 
fronted you--the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  there  w^s  "n 
existence  a  human  being  capable  of  doing  such  a  dastardly 
deed.  Gentlemen,  that  difficulty,  I  think,^wa«  removed  yes 
terday  afternoon  when  we  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
seemingly  knew  the  prisoner  better  than  any  one  else,  who 
had  known  him  longer  and  known  him  better  than  any 
witness  examined,  that  he  had  followed  a  life  which  ^^scends 
to  the  veiy  lowest  depths  of  human  degradation.  w  the 

universal  judgment  of  mankind,  the  man  who  lives  upon  the 
proceeds  of  prostitution  has  sunk   io  the  lov/est  depths,   and 

elt"'"""  Trr^-ffi^',?  ^"^  been  destroyed  and  has  ceased  to 
Thnt  ♦K  That  difficulty  removed.  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  the  man  in  the  dock  is  capable  of  having  committ^Hl  this 
daat^^rdly  outrage,  and  the-  question  for  yo.  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  the  evidence  has  brought  it  "-onie  to  him 
Mow,  the  mot  vt  for  the  crime  is  as  plain  as  daylight.     Thi« 
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*S^-*»«i'*i"!!^.'  "'*"»/"  "  ?}■»'';-  ■■"'I'-',  an-i  uno«tentatiou.  way 
a.  you  have  hud  descnl^l.  wi,L  'y  a  single  servant,  liv^ 
ma  re.pe.table  houa....  ti.ough  ..  u,.ubt\  comparJ  velf 
•mail  house.  Ijud  an  »xcepti,.naily  u,„i  inordinatelv  iarw 
number  of  jewels.  Thi.  ««.»«  to  !,ave  been  her  only  eu  !  f 
trance  At  the  tune  of  her  death,  acconiing  to  the  evidence 
gn;en  before  you  .he  «aa  actuallv  po..  c^  of  and  hS  „ 
hoi  huu«..  jewels  to  the  vrla..-  ,  uj  ward.  ,.f  i;l-<80 
jewels  which  .f  bought  .n  a  .h.p  i„  ..  ,!dinary  .  ay. \„uid 
have  cost  no  le**  than  X'MhH).       l    ^..  ,  ^,   remarkaUe  that   .t 

hat^""r  '""  "  """i-  *^/'"''     ■^^'*  "'    ''^  n-.KhlH>urhood 
that   she  was   po.siiessed  of   the«(      aiuu-lo  jrwela;   ,t   wag  not 

inoney  in  the  house  it  was  this  e  optional  po.sew,.  n  hel.l  by 
this  lady  living  in  this  simple  ami  <'.fen  ,.k,8  v  ay  We  shall 
see  1.1  the  sequel  how  a  was  that  .  .-  p,  .,c  cL.  to  know 
that  she  was  possessed  of  these  je>velg 

If  you  will  turn  with  n.e  and  ev   aine  for  ±  f.  -  minutes  th, 
baie  ..u  lines,  the  undisputed  fact*,  of  th^     .i..e       beii.  vo  vau 
will  hnd  that   they   yield  *ii    or   sev.n  prceies.    nilerenctrto 
enahle  you  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  ca»e.     Gentlemen,  the 
old  la.iy  and  her  servant  were  t'-..  only  mmates  of  'he  hou.e 
a  house  situate*!  li.  a  respectable  and  very  quiet  a:      not  mu^h 
fre.juentc.i   street,    in   the  West    tnd  of  Ghtsgow.     The  house 
wa^  one  stair  up.  and  it  was  the  only  occupied  house  on  that 
stair,  there  being  no   inhabitants  in  the  house  above  at  thi« 
time.      Iho  habits  of  the  two  inm.ites  were  simi.le   ai.l  rejrular 
almost   monotonous.       The  old      idy  had  a   few    ^:s.-ur1rbut 
pract.o.  ly  no  male  visitors.       Her  servant  was.  as  a  :    le    the 
only   other  occupant   uf  the  house,   and   f-rm'-r  serxauu    ^eem 
to    have  been   ali.iost    her   only    visitors  to   tlH>    house  "      The 
practice  of  the  servant  was  to  go  out  in  the  eveninjrs  .    .out 
seven  ..clock   to  do   the   messages  and   to   fetch    the    .Id  lady 
her   newspaper.       On   the  night   of   I'lst   December    iast     the 
servant  left   as  usual  to  get  the  nev^spaper  and  to  c  me 'back 
With   It,    and  then   to   go  out    for   the  rest    of    the    ...e^- ,<^g 
There  were  three  '  .cks  on  the  dwi   of  the  st.nrhead,    r  vo"  nf 
which   were  open...  by  the   latch  keys   which   the  s.rvant   had 
with  her  as  a  rule.     The  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  out  of 
tlie  close,  as  the  Glasgow  people  say,  was  locked  by  one  key. 
Uiat  d<.or  .,r  the  closeniouth  cou!<i  be  opened  h,    {neixns  of  a 
handle     you    will    remember,    clo.se  by    the  dir,  ng-room   <loor 
insi',.  the  hou.se.       The  servant  took  lier  latch  kivs  with  her 
as  usual,   and   left  the  outer  door  of   thr  close  on'ihe  check 
closet!,    so  that  no   one   c.uld    enter   wuuout    the   kev    unless 
the  occupant   of  the  house  admitted   him.     A- cording   to  the 
evidence  she  was  out  and  away  from  the  house  for  the  be« 
part  of  ten  maiutes.        She  had  only   to   go   to  St.    George  ^ 
Koad  to  buy  the  newspaper  and  conx*  back.       She  met  som. 
one  on  the  road  and  that  detained  her.     She  had  left  he 
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lnistrl>^     sitting  at   the   dining  >• 
the  tire,  rea<iing  u  niuj;,mne.       V 
th<   .'liter  .!.    r  ..f  the  do.,  mouii     .j^ju,  :ai 
th.'    m    Hin    1.  iniJ,  utaiiling        the  do. 
neighbf)ur,  Mr.  Adams.       Mr.  AUann  to! 
wMufthiiiir  wrotjg  in«idi-,  that  hi-  Inid  iienr 
uud      ..i  lonip  up.  Ik.  hud  rung  at  the  do< 
not',-.  r,..i         They   were  l«ith,  thu-.fore, 
'  -th    K1..W    ti>    -'ipi-v:t   v.mething     ..lUNUnl 
i ho  servant     mi.d  shougJu     '       ^    :ud,  wore 

t'l        jiuneU  ''it  doo 


'  ■'  I'luthes  li    ,' 
tppol    inside- 


It 


th. 
n.. 


'He 


inu 
Iwdiu 

■ft  in  i..it\iH-^~  whi-n  tiio    erv 
ttadil/,  .Jehl   rately,  i   .m 


Mr.   .•.. 
lere  i(iierj»ed   from   ;l,» 
•'.in  1.1,'htwl;  It  ha<.  bti'i, 
it.       The  man  walk. 
...>iii  (]..  r  t.    tiie  otitor    -  -u,  ir    ,   pa*.- 
Mr.  Aduni*.       Inini.Hliati-i ,  ..epttsM-'.  ! 
:it  )',i  1    sptyed.        When   h      hu.i    r     .L 
i'lai.cfd    to  the  east  along    -t. 
tst,  and  ran  along  West  1    inct     -    . 
irds  from  the  door  he  knor!     !  a<r.,  .,.r 
uuKt  her,    and   turne<l   dnwi  Tt   ' 

must    have   d-uilded   ,       his         h   p      ^i, 
btcauKB  i  Hwc'-n    7  30    .nd   tiglit  o'ci-.^k  Ke   i 
K.lvinl.r;    re  Sui     .ly  ,-     Mon,  wh.  h   o.:iul.'  hi 
I'i  some  t^  :en  or  ten  niii         '  walk     :,  and  wit 
oa-ily  have  been   reacheo    u   s.-r^   -  tiv-  niinut. 


1  til  hie,    V  jih    her  back    to  t.^.^ 

n  sin-  ciifTie  back  «he  fuund  *< 

'"en  she    iM^etided 

the    ,.    <o,  h  r 

!-  r  th..     !i,    e  »a, 

Jioise.    i<i»h  below, 

.iiid  the  door  wat 

'U    the  ai     t ;    ihejr 

^''  ii'"  iiii.      \»    -ug. 

ibly    tliiiK.    of 

iniip.1. tu-.jr 


ite 


:t 


the  81 

arf  <1  do. 
liie    ■  !.i^ 
-•ad, 
westv 
ale  g] 
lar.l 


cannot   h:l^'^   pono   director. 
and  downstairs  t'    the  Siibw.v 
t'MJn.     Th(>  niitn  .^uo  pa 


aiid  the  giil  oi 
nntliiuar  in  his 
(listineuish  hin-: 

wns  ',  ii 

side 
in  h:-.  } 


U! 


the  liMi 
iilows 
of  th<- 

Woul.; 

Adam 
!adv   -i: 
towards 
all   roiiii. 
kind   left 


>... 


the  stn 
•  nds. 
jni  otl 
fit  h.-W 

uterp...' 

.Ot.-.    T 
ter 
.   tl- 
usr   u . 
'    irao  hi 
i  I  shed   to 
•  ing  her  i  ; 
he  firo  and   ■. 
indisturhed. 


IS  hai 
was 
!i^  liiem  to 
'    non 
m, 
u 


-  Pertain 
'Mien  1' 
'-L'  room   t 
ith    tipo  .    t 


the  room 
Thor   four      that    ih 
medical   e.\  minfition 

unmistakrr!  !y   v   <t  ): 
knel*  wi-f     iig  kae- 


ucr   toward.'' 
ot   a   weapon 


•tu.  . 

'X'l    to 

A 

'ret.         tie 
than  once, 
"d    at   the 
hi   a  reached 
running  could 
Probably  he 
P         the   turnstile 
■lit  n  passing 
ser    .nt  girl, 
■  liub      .-.  had 
<  upoi     him   to 
iiuro  ai    lit  him 
m  hi    p,    ivetg,  .loK-    to  hit 
r^-n,   iind    he  held   his  hands 
^  sides.       It  is  certain  that 
ith    which   he   i!iflict«l    the 
is  certain  he  took  it  out 
it  wn  -  of  a   size  which 
scr\.,nt  girl   and  Mr. 
there  found    the  old 
fl'    r     with  her  head 


'       da.»iltt>d 
prohal 
<e<J   \fr.  Adam      n 
■t,      nd  the  gi 
Theii'   were   n 
r  men.     The 


d(  r,  the  fire-irons 
implement  of  any 
^  the  fire-irons  bespat  teretl  with  b>ood. 
lady  had  btseii  done  to  death.  The 
iiiade  a  short  time  afterwards,  showed 
assailant  knocked  her  down,  and  had 
on  her  body,  fractured  her  ribs  and  her 
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"^-^;!\t;!ru.ei;^;!il;erT'S^^^^^^  "P^n   her  prostra, 

head  in  rapid  8ucce"lnS/f'",  ^^T"  °"  ^"'"  ^'^'^e  ««= 
the  old  lady  say  tha      he  Ll!t  ."1  ''^°.''''''  ''"^  ^""""« 

powerful   hLd^t,yng%to     r  a  "ttei^";"""^^  ''^ 
appearance  of  the  wound.    „.^'  .,  ^   ^^^^S^   *rom    th 

of  certaa.  wou  d«  Z,l  '  f  """"f  •  ^''""^  *''«  "Ppearanc 
of  then,  havin"  I'.n  V   hivl  ^""f  spi«dle-8haped.    on 

the  de«l  mu"rhal?L^  'd  a"  IT'''";  '^"^  J"*^^^  '^"^ 
hut  by  a  sn.all  hannnerTam  heyday  U.a'f  t.'^  ,"'■"  '"T^' 
»n    the    prisoner's    Dosse.si..        f?    ^  .  ^  *''°  ''='n""er  foum 

with  which,  wllinvr  -'''"''•  >'''"'  ""  '"'?'«'>'«'" 
the  injuries  whicrtty^Haw^ZlH".  ^'"'k'  ""■  '''*'  ^^°"«  '^'" 
Mr.  Akn.8  and  the  .L^  t  S  Vc'^rto  The  ff^'  ^""^ 
he  fras  had  been  lit,  they  found  S  f  h.  .^k*""'  ''*'^" 
in    which  the   old   la dv  iLi  TZ  ^  ^.'^  '""^  ''^n  «Pened 

paper,  were  scaltered 'ab':^  tlL''fir%  1"  /'"^T\  ^^^'« 
brooch,  which  the  servant  pnncd  had  bmf  St  ,^'J  T' 
away-a  valuable  brooch-and  a  rir  111  iM  '      "*.  *"''^" 

value  had  been  left.     The  rest  of  fhl^  T  "f ',';"«. •^•°t  of  much 

•he  kept  in  her  wardrlbe  "no.t  t r '  .o£\ff  !lV  "'•^'' 
were  left  untouched  Obvionslv  M.i  '^'", '^  •?"<^,  otherwise, 
turbed   before  his  work  w;rco;;pSJre  ''""'''"'   ""^   ''^^   "i'- 

thet"l;c*tsTou";a;'draw'hr'fri    ""'''^P"^  ^"^^^'  ""'^  '••- 

(1)  That  ^he  murlrV.  coolv  "^n^r  *"^«'-«n<=e» : _ 
and  executed  by  no  bunX  bu  ^hv  .'^^'.'^^^f'^  P''*""*^ 
blooded,    expert^  performer     •  ^  '^  '^'"■'"^'  '^'''''   ^^• 

(2)  The    murder    was    accomplished    bv   a    man    „i, 
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.:.'«£»  :'w"h':i\'ts-  s  '-"•  "■"  ^-^ "«.  s- 

prisoner?     Are  there  anv  of  th/       i  ^'^  '''^  '"'^lating  to  the  Advo«to 
of  the  Iwothetical  murdeVr  ^ifirth^ ''•''''"t  *l"«l'««='»tion8 
are  ,mne.     He  wa«  a  m^U     i       Pf,"'"'^'"  *'"■'''  """    There 
!"caiit.v   and   the   streer  ron  a  T  '"'"  »f'l""i"ted  with  this 

I'ad  taken  a  J„.use  early  „v/,"  '^.^f"  «"  •■»?«•  He 
walk  „f  thi.  old  la,]v-«  1,1  in  wTn  '''"''  ''"''^^^  '»*""»««' 
sl".w  hv  and  bv  that  h«  .1  ^  ***  ^"''"^  '"'feet.      I  will 

"f  tf.e  F-lice  outside,  bSew^«Vi,V'""r"  V''^  »''«  'novement, 
a"<l  wa«  acc,..tome<l  f,  hand  I  tl?       r'"^  ^"'"''  '^"^""^  i«^«J«. 
f.Hind  a  card  which  i.  timat..^  .?  '"'  *  ^"  '"*  P^-^^^^^t  book  was 
-as  a  dealer  in  d.l«  u^a  d  r  1"""  *'""'  •"•  ''""t*'^'-  that  he 
ti.e  tarliest  date    C  we  t       ^       T'  '^''"'*-      ^'«  »^n"w  from 
«.t.  back  in  1901-t  .at  ..t  r  "V'-"  "'"^- "*  ""  """'"t  him-t" 
«one«.     We  know  ir   ul  ^aTthtt'  1"^.  '"  ^'^'^^'  ""'^  P'-«='°"« 
^yaisedmoneydurnialtri       "*  '*■"•'*  ^''^  ^''>'  '"  ^^ich 
He  wont   to  jUsou^:        :   SouU.   S.^  '*"-7"*'  '"  ?>''''^«*- 
"ponarnp.     He  &,„.«  fn  M  V  ,     "•*•    ' '"^   raised   money 

-'  'ie  tries  to  rarm^ey  oi'^r^wl'^*  'Vt  ^^^'    ''' 
"ther  connection  h„t  ;..         ''^     •  "®  "«a«"  of  him   in   no 

When  he'Ey'e"  til '1^ "theTe" ;''''  ''"T''^^  -^  i«-'« 
gentleman  named  JacoC^in^'krw  Vorl"  tel  '"'";  ^'""K  """^ 
will  send  him  over  emeralds  whl^  .  '  ^"'"^  *""  *hat  he 
tl'om.  and  ho  bids  hfm  wJen  nroi'^ ''"  *^'V"'"  °'°»*'y  '"r 
a*  he  can.  We  hear  a  Jai  del]  in T^'  "'"■  >"''^  "  °>«ny 
w-th  jewels  from  the  selCLS  •,*  "T  '*^"'  ^''  ^^'^^^4 
«'>""t  his  dealing  with  £e  "  LI  .?'•  ''"*  T  '^^^  "^t^ing 
vew.  You  will  obe^rye  that  nl  J^  ''"^^^hasing  point  of 
"I'letogiyeyouan^ounto  h  t  "/  ]''"*«  gentlemen  was 
"f  these  jewels      Z  r^„  !        ''"''  ^*  ^"^  «="'"«  into  pc  ;es«ion 

who  had^yer  sold  je^irh'r'T'  '"  ^^  P"^  ^^  ^  " 7- 
■nferences.  He  w^rman  w,,  'Ij  l^  *'"*^'"''*  y""""  "^^ 
;"«"le  of  the  house,  and  did  n^t  know  V^'T"""^  ^^'^  the 
l^ept.  That  answer;  to  the  prisoner  H^*""*  '^^  ■»^^«'''  ^«'« 
certainly  in  possession  o  a  weaZ'^ith '1*^  ?""  ^'^'^  ^" 
'letHJ  could  l)e  .lone      It  is  nn  „i^  .  ^""^  admittedly  the 

«l'ape  of  the  implement  lty^!^''''^T^  "P""  ^^e  size  or 
i'nd  di.l  go  into^  the  man'  p^k^t  TrT'''  ""»*  ''""'^  ^ 
least  four  people  imme<liat;iy  Zr  L  mn^f  ''"'  '"'"  "^  «* 
and  not  one  of  them  «aw  ^a  weaJon  r^'' '^'''-'''"'"'*'^' 
'■■""w  thtxt  no  weapon  wa«  left  1^1^  k  *""  '**"*^'  »nd  Jou 
--ion  of  an  impTme„T  ItU  st  tr.  "^  ,*"  '"  P"- 
«-anuncd  the  body,  could  quite  w^IlT  *^"  *^'^  doctors  who 
Every  wound,  including  thSCSfj'i!;!,"'^"'*^  *•>«  ^"""d.. 
^  K    «e  spindle-shaped  wounda,  could  have 
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Lord  been  produced  by  that  hammer ;   the  wound  which  drove  in 

"**  *  the  poor  lady's  eyeball  could  have  been  produced  by  that 
hammer.  That  hummer,  wielded  by  a  powerful  hand,  is  the 
only  kind  of  implement,  they  say,  which  could  have  inflicted 
all  the  wounds  which  were  found  upon  her  face  and  her  head. 
The  man  who  was  seen  emerging  from  the  bedroom  was  the 
r  irderer.  The  man  who  was  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  close 
running  westwards  was  the  murderer.  The  man  who  rushed 
at  great  pace  past  the  turnstile  at  the  Subway  was  the  mur- 
derer.    And  that  man,  I  say,  was  the  prisoner. 

We  shall  now  look  at  the  evidence  with  regard  to  two  of 
my  inferences — first,  that  he  was  ac'iuaintrd  with  the  habita 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and,  second,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  movements  of  the  police.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  blackguards  who  commit  crimes  of  this  order  upon  inno- 
cent, feeble,  and  defenceless  people  are  themselves  cravens  at 
heart.  There  is  nothing  they  dread  so  much  as  the  noose. 
The  only  human  instinct  that  animates  them  is  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  They  never,  under  any  circumt^tances, 
commit  crimes  of  this  kind  without  taking  the  most  careful 
and  elaborate  precautions  to  secure  their  own  aafity  in  the 
end;  and,  happily,  it  is  by  these  very  elaborate  precautions 
that  the  hand  of  justice  is  often  able  to  reach  them  and  we 
are  able  to  hunt  down  the  misv  .ant.  So  it  is  in  this  case. 
Tliis  man  appears  on  the  scene  early  in  the  month  of  November. 
He  takes  a  house  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  old  lady's 
house.  lie  takes  it  under  a  false  name;  he  takes  it  under  a 
false  deeicnation.  He  takes  the  house  unde*-  the  name  of 
Adolf  Anderson,  and  he  calls  himself  a  dentist.  He  takes  the 
house  for  eighteen  months.  Is  there  any  reason  that  suggests 
itself  to  your  mind  why  he  should  hav(9  taken  a  false  name 
and  a  false  designation  unlesc  it  be  to  cover  up  his  tracks 
and  to  baffle  the  hand  of  justice  after  his  deetl  was  donet 
There  is  no  reason  suggeste<l,  none  whatever.  Ho  had  no 
customers  there;  he  had  no  people  who  came  to  trade  with 
him ;  he  had  no  reason  to  deceive  anybody  at  that  time ;  he 
had  no  character  to  lose  and  none  to  gain.  There  can  ;e  and 
there  was  no  other  object  except  to  remove  all  traces  of  him  when 
his  deed  was  done  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  hie  escape. 
Tlien,  gentlemen,  he  required  as  part  of  his  elaborate  precau- 
tions to  familiarise  himself  with  the  inmates  of  the  house,  with 
their  movements  and  their  habits,  and  also  with  the  movements 
of  the  police.  There  was  one  method,  and  one  only,  by  which 
that  object  could  be  accomplished,  and  that  was  by  careful, 
prolonged,  and  steady  watching  with  a  skilled  eye.  He  is 
seen  early  in  the  month  of  December  by  a  number  of  people, 
to  whose  evidence  I  am  going  tn  call  vour  attention,  carefully 
watching  the  house  and  the  movements  of  its  inmates,  and 
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also  the  movements  of  the  policemen  on  the  beat.     There  was,  Lord 

iis  .you  will  remember,  a  Mrs.  MHaffie,  who  lived  at  16  West  **»***• 

Princes  Street,   very  nearly  opposite  the  house  where  the  old 

hulv  lived,  probably  a  little  further  to  tlie  east  in  the  direction 

of  St.  Georpo'fi  Road.     fJcntlemen,  Mrs.  MHafBe,  looking  out 

of  lur  window  on  to  this  (juict,  unfrequente<l  street,  saw.  she 

,say.s,  the  prisoner  mnvinp  slowly  backward  and  forward  on  at 

least  half  a  dozen  separate  anil  distinct  occasions,   for  thirty 

minutes  at  a  time.     There  was  nobody  in  the  case  who  had 

anything  approaching  so  pood  an   opportunity   of  seeinp  and 

observir.p  his  movements.     .She  seemed  not  to  be  particularly 

busy  with  her  housework  at  the  time,  and  she  was  struck  to 

find  in  this  quiet  neiphbotirliood,  wh-re  she  had  never  seen  the 

like  before,  this  man  movinp  backward  and  forward  between 

the  corner  of  St.   George's  Road  and  the  old  lady's  dwelling. 

Siie  seps  him  cominp  back  time  after  time,  and  ob.servea  that 

It  is  the  same  man.     She  is  shown  the  prisoner,  and  she  haa 

not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  is  the  man.     Why  should  she 

have  any  doubt?     Who,   having  once  seen  him,   could   forget 

lii.s    face?        Her   daughter    had    the    same    opportunities    for 

ob.servation.  and  took  advantage  of  them.     She,  too,  saw  the 

man   walking  slowly   backward    and    forward,    examining  the 

windows  of  the  house,   and  looking  up.     Once  or  twice,'^  says 

th.»  mother,  when  he  caught  sight  of  them  observing  him  he 

turnwl  his   face  away   and   moved   out   of  their   sight.       The 

daughter,    too,    was   perfect';-    clear      .d    unhesitating    in    her 

identification  of  the  man.        She  wa^   asked   whether,    in  the 

month  of  March,   when  lieing  precognosced   by  the  agent  for 

the  accused,   she  would  swear  to  the  man  when  she  came  to 

Kdinburgh,   and  she  very  properly   said  that  she  would  not. 

It  was  a  very  improper  question  to  put  on  the  part  of  anybody 

precogiioscing,  and  it  was  only  bv  mv  consent  that  the  question 

«as  allowed  in  Court.     That  was  the  girl's  answer.     You  will 

judge  whether,  when  she  was  in  the  witness-box,  she  appeared 

to  have  any  more  hesitation  than  her  mother  had  in  identifying 

this  man.     A  niece  of  Mrs.   MHaffie  paid  a  visit  one  evening 

in  December,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  murder,  and  when 

«lu>  was  going  upstairs  she  met  a  man  coming  down  who,  she 

p  i.vs,  was  yerj-  like  this  man.     When  she  went  up    <he  found 

from  her  cousin  that  he  had  come  to  the  door  and  asked  if 

tliero  was  any  one  of  the  name  of  Anderson  living  there    a 

peculiar  question  to  ask  whcr    ■     ->  was  the  name  "  Ik.'Haffi'e  " 

on   the  door.     Tliia  niece  c      .        ck  to  the  house   a   second 

time,  four  days  later,  and  f.      •.  ;       window  there  was  pointed 

out  to  her  by  Mrs.  MHaffie  .        very  man  walking  backward 

and  forward  and  making  his  observations.       When  the  nieee 

came  downstairs  she  found  him  moving  ofT  towards  St.  George's 

Koad,  and  she  followed  him  at  he  was  walking  down,  no  doubt 
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to  hi»  own  house.     Sli-i  noticed  that  he  had  a  sort  of  slouching 
•  gait  and  was  going  at  \  slow  pace.     The  cousin  who  opened  the 
door  said  that  i.j  v.i<i  very  like  the  man  who  had  come  up  and 
asketl  for  Anderson. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  does  not  stop  there.  On  14th,  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  Ptcember  he  '.vas  seen  by  a  very  intelligent 
girl  who  had  a  most  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  him, 
namely,  the  girl  Euphemia  Cunning'-ara,  employed  in  the 
photographer's  shop,  wlio.se  habit  it  was  to  go  home  for  dinner 
about  one  oclock,  passing  through  West  Princes  Street  on 
her  way.  At  the  corner  of  West  Princes  Street  and  Queen's 
Crescent,  in  full  view  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  she  obsen'ed 
the  man  standing  and  staring  up  at  Miss  (Gilchrist's  window. 
She  had  a  most  excellent  view  of  his  side  face.  She  obsorved 
this  same  man  on  the  three  succeeding  days,  and  she  was  very 
much  astonished,  as  she  had  never  seen  loiterers  there  before. 
There  was  nothing  to  loiter  about  there  for.  On  the  three 
days,  10th,  16th,  and  17th  December.  i>ha  called  the  attention 
of  her  companion,  William  Campbell,  to  the  fact.  She, 
without  hesitation,  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
man  slie  saw,  because  she  took  a  good  look  at  him,  as  it  struck 
her  as  curious  at  the  time.  William  Campbell,  who  was  with 
her  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  says  that  lie  was  very  like 
the  man  he  saw,  and  he  remembers  when  Euphemia  Cunning- 
ham said  to  him,  "  There  is  the  same  man  again."  Tlie  man 
apparently  heard,  and  rapidly  turned  away  his  face.  On  the 
night  before  the  murder,  about  twenty  minutes  to  seven,  Mr. 
Bryoon,  a  cabinetmaker,  an  intelligent  and  respectable  man, 
was  going  home,  passing  eastwards  along  West  Princes  Street. 
As  he  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Gillies,  almost  straight  oppoaite 
Miss  Gilchrist'a  house,  he  was  struck  by  a  man  standing  on 
the  flat  stone  at  the  top  of  the  little  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
close  door,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  close  door  and  looking 
over  at  Miss  Gilchrist's  windows,  two  of  which  were  lighted. 
He  was  so  struck  with  the  appearance  of  this  man,  and  hit 
long,  steady  gaze,  that  he  actually  went  up  and  stared  at  him, 
thinking  that  there  was  something  wrong.  When  the  man  mw 
him  staring  he  was  taken  aback;  he  moved  on,  and  walked 
away  towards  Queen's  Crescent.  Mr.  Bryson  had  a  moat 
excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  him ;  ho  went  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him.  lie  took  a  long,  fixed  stare  at  him,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  prisoner 
in  the  dock  is  the  man  he  saw  there.  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
Mr.  Nairn,  a  provision  merchant,  a  very  respectable  man,  was 
passing  in  the  same  direction  eastwards.  He  was  ahead  of 
hia  wife  and  children,  and  he  stood  near  the  corner  of  Queen's 
Crescent  to  wait  for  them.  While  he  was  standmg  there  he 
■ays  that  within  a  very  few  yards  further  to  the  east  he  saw 
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a  man  with  hia  back  to  him  staring  gteadily  at  Miss  Gilchrist's  LopA 
house.  It  appears  that  that  was  the  position  from  which  **▼«••*• 
you  had  by  far  the  best  view  of  the  house.  Inspector  Dornan 
went  down  there  and  had  it  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Nairn,  and  he 
s.tys  that  that  is  the  place  where  you  have  the  best  view  of 
Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  There  the  man  stood,  says  Mr.  Nairn, 
for  the  best  part  of  five  minutes.  Mr.  Nairn  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  fact,  und  you  will  remember  ho  said,  "I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man's  front  face." 
But  when  the  prisoner  turned  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
"  That  is  the  man."  Then,  in  addition,  you  have  the  evidence 
of  Constable  Walker,  who  saw  him  on  three  dififerent  occasions, 
the  first  time  standing  at  that  very  corner,  in  full  view  of 
Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  the  second  time,  a  few  days  later,  walk- 
ing westwards  on  the  north  side  of  West  Princes  Street,  right 
opposite  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  and  the  third  time  loitering 
near  the  corner  of  St.  George's  Road.  Last,  you  have  Con- 
stable Bryan,  who  saw  him  the  week  before  the  murder  close 
by  the  corner  of  St   George's  Road  and  West  Princes  Street. 

Gentlemen,  if  that  was  the  prisoner,  how  do  you  account 
for  his  presence  there?  Wh;it  was  a  respectable  dentist  doing 
(lay  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  carefully  observing  thi*  house  1 
1  say  that  there  was  no  other  object  that  he  had  than  to 
observe  closely  what  was  going  on,  so  far  as  he  could,  with 
his  skilled  eye,  to  learn  frouj  prolonged  observation  what 
were  the  movements  of  the  people  in  that  house,  who  were 
tlie  inmates  of  the  house,  and  what  were  their  habit.s  and 
customs;  when  the  servant  went  out,  and  when  the  old  lady 
was  left  alone  at  home;  what  were  the  movements  of  the 
policemen  on  the  beat,  how  often  they  passeil,  at  what  inter- 
vals, and  at  what  times.  If  any  other  explanation  suggests 
itself  to  your  minds,  I  should  be  astonished.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  give  any  explanation  other  than  that  the  man  was  there 
with  a  purpose,  namely,  to  make  all  secure  when  the  supreme 
iiioiiient  came. 

It  is  said  that  in  cases  of  this  kinu  you  are  not  safe  to 
proceed  upon  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  had  no  personal 
knowle<lge  of  a  man,  and  who  merely  speak  to  their  having 
recognised  his  face.  \  mere  passing  glance  at  a  man,  a  stare 
at  a  man,  a  long  look  at  a  man  is  not  sufficient  if  you  have 
not  known  him,  because  you  may  be  mistaken.  Now,  I 
agree  that  that  is  true.  I  myself  consider — but  his  lordship 
will  guide  you  here — that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  upon 
mere  personal  impressions  formed  of  a  man's  apptarance, 
because  you  may  he  miataken.  Gentlemen,  you  tan  be 
under  no  misapprehension,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake,  if 
the  man's  appearance  is  distinctive  and  peculiar.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  and  commonplace  faces,  faces  which  you  see  every 
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Lord  day  in  the  street,  it  would  be  u  dangerous  thing  to  go  on 
A4vo«ate  y^^j  niero  passing  recollection  that  you  hud  seen  this  man  or 
that.  But  where  you  have  a  niuii  with  a  peculiui-,  well- 
marked  face,  a  face  that  you  would  not  »e«  every  day,  or 
once  in  a  year,  if  tven  ever,  then  yuu  are  in  a  very  different 
region.  I  say  that  the  prisoner's  f»co  is  one  which  no  man 
with  any  observation  at  all  could  forget,  having  onco  seen  it. 
You  are  capital  judges  yourselves,  there  are  none  better  than 
you.  Judge  lor  yourselves  in  this  mutter.  I  would  remind 
you,  however,  of  some  very  striking  testimony  in  this  case. 
Mr.  Marr,  the  hou.<^e  factor,  saw  the  man  once,  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  recognising  him  again.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  it  that  the  prisoner  was  the  very  man  with  whom  Marr 
had  bargained.  Tho  printer  who  printed  his  cards  saw  him 
once,  or  perhaps  twice,  fci'  tlij  briefest  possible  time,  and  he 
at  once  recognisetl  hini  The  clerk  in  tlic  (Junard  office  saw 
him  once — ho  see*  hundreds  of  passengers — and  he  recognised 
him  instantly  after  the  one  brief  look  that  he  had  had  at  him 
when  giving  him  his  tickets.  The  jiorter  who  carried  his 
baggage  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  had  never  seen  him 
since,  and  yet  he  recogni.sed  him  without  hesitation.  The 
porter  at  the  railway  station  saw  him  otice,  and  recognisetl 
him  in.stantly  and  without  the  slightest  douijt.  He  could 
not  recogni.se  tlie  ladi&s  who  were  v.ith  liini,  although  ho  had 
just  as  good  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them;  but  he  had  not 
the  slightest  iiesitation  in  recognising  the  prisoner.  Mr. 
Jackson,  to  whom  he  went  onco  in  November  to  sell  a  ring, 
had  never  seen  him  before,  and  has  never  seen  him  since, 
and  yet  he  recognised  hitn  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
There  Is  not  a  single  human  being  in  this  case  who,  having 
once  seen  the  prisoner,  has  failed  to  know  him  again  at  once, 
80  striking,  so  peculiarly  distinctive  is  his  face. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  testimony  wliich,  I  submit  to  you,  is 
absolutely  overwhelming.  You  are  not  dealing  iiere  with  the  cayo 
of  a  man  who  is  like  or  who  reseml)li.,s  thousands  of  other  men, 
you  are  dealing  here  with  a  man  who,  once  seen  by  a  com- 
petent and  intelligent  observer,  is  never  forgotten,  and  these 
are  very  striking  instances  which  I  have  just  given  you.  I 
purposely  selected  people  who  t^aw  him  once,  but  did  not  fail 
to  recognise  him  instantly  they  saw  him  again,  and  who,  it 
is  admitted,  have  recognisied  the  right  man.  I  ask  you 
whether  you  are  really  going  to  accept  the  perfectly  sound, 
good  evidence  of  Mr.  Marr,  the  Cunard  man,  the  railway 
porter,  and  the  others  who  did  inevitably  and  surely  recognise 
this  man,  and  to  put  aside  the  evidence  of  the  eleven  people 
who  saw  him  on  that  street  watching  the  house  carefully, 
several  of  whom  had  much  better  opportunitim  of  obsitving 
him  than  Mr.   Marr  and  the  others  had.     Is  it  possible  that 
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thetie  ten  or  eleven  people  may  have  made  anj  mistake) 
submit  that  it  is  nut  possible. 

In  u  case  of  mistaken  identity  'nhere  a  respectable  man  ia 
had  up,  charged  with  having  committed  some  crime,  there 
i&  always  some  way  to  Hatisly  the  jury  that  he  is  the  wrong 
man,  that  there  has  i..aliy  been  a  great  mistake  committed, 
that  he  ia  a  perfectly  respectable  man  who  was  not  near  the 
place.  There  is  no  man  so  destitute  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances that  ho  cannot  establish  his  identity,  and  show  who  ho 
is  and  what  he  is,  and  what  his  movements  wore,  and  where 
he  wa.j  lit  ilio  time  wlien  the  crime  was  committed  which  is 
laid  at  his  door.  This  man  had  a  connnunication  with  his 
intimate  friend  Cameron  after  the  charge  was  made  against 
him,  and  when  he  knew  quite  well  what  the  situation  was. 
Ill)  writes  to  his  friend  Cameron  a  letter,  dated  2nd  February, 
in  which,  after  railii'g  vciy  hard  at  Gordon  Henderson,  whose 
tvidenco  I  will  come  to  in  a  moment,  he  says,  "  I  can  prove 
niy  innocence  bcfui^.'  having  a  trial,  because  I  will  prove  with 
five  people  where  I  have  been  when  the  nmrder  was  com- 
nihted."  lie  professes  that  ho  could  meet  the  charge  by 
producing  five  people  to  the  authorities,  and  satisfy  them 
where  he  had  been  when  the  nmrder  was  conmiitted.  Where 
are  the  live?  Who  are  the  five?  What  sieps  have  been 
taken  to  show  that  ho  is  an  honest  dentist,  practising  at  69 
Jjt.  George's  Road,  and  that  this  was  an  entire  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  police?  Not  one.  You  heard  the  evi- 
dence. It  is  said  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  he  was 
seen  in  a  billiard  room  in  Renfield  Street.  The  billiard  room 
keeper  and  the  billiard  room  marker  were  examined.  One 
or  other  of  them  must  have  been  in  the  billiard  room,  but 
neither  of  them  would  say  that  the  prisoner  was  there.  His 
friend  Rattman,  to  whom  he  wrote  the  letter  to  which  I  shall 
refer  a  little  later,  was  produced,  but  all  Rattman  says — and 
it  is  the  best  he  can  say — is  that  he  was  there  playing  billiardt 
that  evening,  that  the  prisoner  came  in  but  did  not  play 
billiards,  that  he  8topj)ed  a  short  time  and  then  went  away. 
Rattman  never  looked  at  the  clock,  either  when  he  came  in 
or  when  ho  went  away ;  he  never  looked  at  the  clock  that 
evening.  Rattman  says  it  was  his  habit  to  be  home  a  little 
before  seven  ;  he  says  he  expected  to  reach  his  home,  which 
was  two  or  three  minutes  away  from  the  billiard  room,  at 
ten  minutes  to  seven.  Rattman  never  looked  at  the  clock 
at  any  time,  and  he  is  only  giving  you  a  hazard  guess  or  con- 
jecture, with  no  foundation  whatever.  The  other  man  who 
was  present  in  the  billiard  room  was  a  man  named  Aumann. 
He,  like  Rattman,  never  looked  at  the  clock  at  all.  He  says 
that  the  prisoner  came  in  any  time  between  5  and  5.30, 
that  his  object  was  to  get  his  friend  Rattman   to  buy   the 
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Lyd  pawn  ticket  for  the  brooch,  and  when  Kattninn  declined  to 
****  buy  it,  the  prisoner  left.  Henieniber  this  is  :il8t  December. 
It  is  vain  to  say  that  Aumanu  substquently  addetl  that  it  wai 
6.;iO  wiit-n  the  prisoner  left.  Aumann  never  looked.  If 
Auiiiann'»  evidence  is  correct,  tiien  the  prisoner  came  into 
that  billinKi  rooin  between  a  and  5.3(>  ami  trie*!  to  pet 
Rattinan  to  buy  his  pawn  ticket,  and,  when  he  failed,  off  he 
went.  That  is  all  you  know.  There  is  no  evidence  on  the 
part  of  these  tw)  men  tliat  the  prisoner  was  in  the  billiard 
room  at  or  near  the  tiiiii<  when  the  murder  was  cnnimitted. 
Keep  in  view  that  the  l>iliiard  room  is  Kss  than  a  mile  from 
the  scene  of  the  muidti',  and  the  prisoner  is  said  to  l)o  a 
remarkably  rapid  wallier.  Aiimann  and  Rattman  said  he 
was  a  remarkably  rapid  walker  when  he  pleased.  Well,  then, 
out  of  the  five  people  "  who  will  prove  where  I  have  been," 
that  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  You  are  quite  safe  to 
assume  that  there  i.s  no  case  of  mistaken  identity  here.  The 
prisoner  is  hopelessly  imable  to  produce  a  sinj/le  vltiicss  who 
saw  that  he  was  anywhere  else  than  at  the  sceiit-  of  t!ie  niurtler 
that  night. 

Havinp  seen  the  elaborate  precautions  that  were  taken  to 
ensure  safety,  to  ensure  that  he  would  not  be  confronted  by 
some  man  who  cotdd  say  that  he  entered  the  house, 
I  now  turn  to  the  evidence  of  those  who  saw  the  man  who 
committed  the  murder;  for,  of  cour.sc,  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  murder  was  the  man  who  came  out  of  the  bedroom, 
was  the  man  who  emtrjred  from  the  close,  was  the  nian  who 
das}ic<l  past  the  tuni.>rtile.  Was  tha^  man  the  prisonerl 
That  is  the  que.'-tion  which  you  have  to  decide.  Well,  gentle- 
men, the  first  witness  who  speaks  to  the  prisoner's  presence 
at  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  within  niiimtiB  of  the  murder, 
is  Mrs.  Liddrll,  the  riiarricd  si'^ter  <if  Mr.  Adatns,  who  wa« 
cominp  home  with  her  old  mother  to  14  West  I'rinces  Street, 
next  door  to  Miss  Gilchrist's  house.  As  she  approached  MiiiB 
Gilchrist's  house  sJie  saw  a  strange  man  standing  against  the 
railing.^,  with  his  left  side  to  her.  ,'^he  was  much  .struck  by 
his  appearance,  and  slie  starwl  at  him :  not  a  mere  pausing 
glance,  but  sle  stare<l  at  the  man  she  saw  s.tanding  i'  (hii 
position  against  the  railings.  She  describes  hit.  face  with 
minute  accuracy.  She  said  that  his  was  one  face  in  a 
thousand.  She  said  that  she  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  it. 
She  would  plwlge  herself  to  nothing  hut  what  she  herself  had 
actually  seen,  and  what  had  impressed  itself  on  her  memoiy. 
She  said  she  was  rather  struck  ith  the  appearance  of  thii 
man,  at  this  unexpected  time  and  place.  Gentlemen,  she 
may  have  been  theatric:'.]  in  her  wav  of  f^vino*  evidence  but. 
I  am  sure  you  will  n»)t  deny  she  was  a  conscientious,  careful, 
and  unbia^Dd  witness.  She  refused  to  give  any  evidence  on 
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the  identificution  until  she  had  seen  the  man  placed  in   the  Loiwll 

«xact  position  in  which  she   had   seen    him   thut   night;    and  *"'"■*• 

tliuii  she  said,  "  Yes,  1  believe,  I  niuat  beheve,  that  that  man 

w:is  tlitre."       She  hesitated,  no  doubt,  because  she  knew  and 

realiswl  the  serious    issue  depending   on    her  testimony    in   a 

Ciise  like  this,  but  she  says,  "  1   know  the  face  at  once,   now 

that  1  see  it  as  I  saw  it  that  night."     Then  she  describes  his 

nose,  his  cheek,  lii.s  complexion,  in  perft-ctly  graphic  language, 

uikI  she  raiiiiot  doubt  it  was  the  prisoner  she  saw  that  night, 

I  few  riiinutes  before  seven. 

'llie  next  witness  is  the  witnesa  Adams.  Now,  he  is  a 
littlu  short-sighted — that  must  be  said — but  when  he  stood 
at  the  door  he  expix'ti^d  that  something  was  wrong  He  had 
heard  gruesome  sounds  down  below  a  few  minutes  before,  he 
had  been  sent  up  by  his  sister  to  see  what  was  wrong,  he 
h;id  rung  the  bell  three  times  and  had  got  no  answer,  and 
while  he  was  waiting  there  he  again  heard  the  gruesome  sound 
of  this  old  lady  being  done  to  dea :!i  by  her  murderer.  He 
went  downstairs  and  told  his  sisters  what  had  happened,  and 
they  bade  him  go  up  again  as  something  surely  must  be  wrong. 
He  went  up  again,  and,  standing  beside  the  maid-servant  when 
siie  opened  the  door,  he  was  certainly  on  the  alert.  The 
man  came  out  and  passed  him  close  by.  He  saw  him,  he 
(;aw  his  face.  As  ho  passed  him  he  dashed  oS,  and  he  tume<l 
round  and  followed  him  with  his  eye  till  he  disappeared  down 
the  stair.  Now,  Mr.  Adams  had  just  as  much  time  as  I  have 
'lescribed — I  do  not  say  he  liail  a  lonij;  time — to  make  hisobserva 
tion.  But  I  say  that  under  these  awful  circumstances,  and 
knowing  as  he  did  that  sometliins:  was  wrong,  he  wu«  on  the 
alert.  And  ho  says  that  the  pris<^ner  was  the  man.  When 
he  was  taken  to  Nev  Ynrk  he  idontitied  him.  He  wag  taken 
to  a  room  where  there  were  upwatds  of  f'irty  men,  and  he  had 
no  diftictdty  whatever  in  picking  this  mun  out  as  being  very 
like  the  man  he  had  ?een  that  niiht.  That  is  to  say,  he  did 
not  hesitate  between  this  man  and  the  thirty  or  forty  other 
people  who  were  in  the  room.  Never  i'or  a  moment  did  he 
Hinch.  He  picked  .lut  that  man  as  the  oidy  man  that  was  like, 
or,  as  he  said,  very  like,  the  man  ho  ha<i  seen  that  nifrfit. 

Now,  do  not  mi.<!understand  a  witness  who  says,  '"  That  is 
very  like  the  man  I  .s.iw  ;  he  )iag  a  very  close  resemblance  Ui 
thn  n  I  saw."  What  more  can  a  man  say,  what  more 
otigl  man  to  say  wlio  was  not  familiar  with  the  man,  and 
had  .  'v  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  once?  It  is  really 
ii  niatfer  of  phrase.  "  Yes,"  some  one  says,  "  that  is  the 
man,"  and  he  means  no  more  than  "  That  is  very  like  the 
man."  imless  he  adds,  as  you  have  sometimes  heard,  "But 
there  i>  something  about  this  man  that  is  not  like  the  one 
I  saw,"  or  "  There  is  something  about  the  man  I  saw  which 
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Ad^oct.   •  T    •'''"*'•"'  ™,f » '  J^"  "  ^"'•y  »i''»  J'i'".  but  there  are  iom» 

features  ditToretit.  N„w,  you  must  Lave  observed  that  not  a 
single,  witiu^  m  the  bos  who  said,  "  That  i»  verv  Uke  the 
ni;iii,  uddeil,  ••  Hut  th.re  are  some  features  present' hero  that 
were  not  present  in  the  iiiiin  I  saw,"  or  tiie  reverse.  And 
Bccniduipiy,  do  not  hv  wi.slwi  by  pliruses  Of  words.  No  man' 
who  has  toKtifiwl  that  lio  ic.ogni.^ea  the  man  in  the  dock  now 
as  the  man  ho  had  seen  on  a  I'orracr  occasion,  and  only  once 
can  over  say  moro  than  this,  "That  is  verj-  like  him;  that 
closely  resembk^s  h.m.  1  do  not  hesitate  between  that  man 
an.  liny  other  man  1  see  before  me."  Mr.  Adam*  came  home 
and  iipaiii  saw  him  in  (ho  poiiee  office,  and  again  identified 
liim,  an.l  he  pave  the  ^ame  .story  here  in  the  witne.-s-bnx.  You 
cannot  deny  that  Ailams  «a.s  a  perfectly  impartial  and  a  per- 
lectly  respectable  man.  You  cannot  deny  that  ho  was  under 
circumstunees  m  which  he  e  .uid  observe  the  prisoner  You 
cannot  deny  that  he  h.is  never  hesitate.!  or  tlinche-.l  between 
this  man  and  any  other  man  ;  ami  he  ha«  not  i)ointed  out  a 
single  leature  tli.,t  the  man  he  saw  had  and  that  this  man 
has  not.  Jie  recollects  the  kind  of  coat  he  wore  and  the  kind 
of  hat.  Jt  was  the  man's  face  that  impressed  him,  as  it 
impressed  every  otlier  person. 

I  come  now  to  the  servant  girl,  Helen  Lambie.  Tliere  is 
a  diixrepaney  between  her  evidence  and  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Adams,  of  which  you  mu.st  judge,  a  <liscrepancv  as  to  the 
place  where  she  was  in  the  hou^e  when  «he  o'bserved  the 
murderer  coming  out  of  the  betlroom.  She  herself  said  in  th'i 
witness-box  th.it  she  <lid  not  pet  past  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  Mr  Adam,  .xnnl  ^h-  h.id  Uken  st  veral  steps  into  the 
house,  and  that  accordingly  her  ob>rrvation  of  the  m,m  coming 
would  be  s!,ortcr  thin  sh-  sriys  it  was  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  lior  ob-ervation  of  the  man  as  he  was  poitig  awav  from 
her  would  bo  lonper  than  she  says  it  was,  bi-canse  Mr.  Adams 
agrees  m  sayintr— and  it  is  ve.7  important  that  vou  should 
remember  this— that  when  the  man  passed  her  she  turned  round 
and  watehtil  him  until  he  had  disappeared  down  the  stairs. 
She  h  id  therefore  an  opportunity,  she  smvr,  not  of  seeing  his 
face— his  h.-ad  was  down  when  she  saw  him— but  she  saw  his 
side  face,  his  height.  Ids  peneral  appearance,  and  his  gait. 
Now,  \^hon  she  nns  t:iken  out  to  America  a  vrrv  striking 
incident  took  place  before  the  examination  proper  before  the 
Commissiniu-r.  She  and  the  girl  Barrowman  were  .standing 
with  Insfctor  Pyper  i;.  the  corridor  of  the  Court.  They  had 
no  re.iso?'  to  expect  that  the  murderer  would  come  that' way. 
They  were  !iot  told  that  the  munhrer  was  to  be  brought  in. 
Tliey  were  11.  r  asked  any  questions.  Thev  were  standing  there 
sdent,  T^hn-  .  n-nl^^r  of  diff.fvr:t  people  ^rrre  passing  into 
the  Commissi;  aer's  room,  when  there  appeared  in  the  corridor 
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the  prisoner  at  the  bar  aud  two  other  men.  Simultineotmly  Lord 
tho  two  girls  Bdid  to  In«pector  Fypcr,  "  Oh!  there  is  tho  man  "  ''<2»o«**« 
— an  involuntary  exclamation.  Tin  re  was  uo  iiueeition  put  to 
ihem,  tla-ro  wan  no  inl'ui  mation  given  bel'iirL'haii<l  to  leati  them 
to  expect  that  they  would  seo  the  man.  They  see  hixii  unex- 
pectedly, and  involuntarily  aud  instantly  they  say,  "  Oh  I 
there  is  the  man," 

N(nv,  evidence  of  that  kind  is  infinitely  b.tter,  I  bliould 
imafjine,  in  your  judgment  than  even  'v idenco  given  upon  oath 
iu  tiie  witiiess-biis.  I'eoplo  get  Hurried  iiiid  excite<l  and 
agitultd  when  tlay  are  placed  in  an  uniiccustomu  po.-ition, 
and  many  witues!>i.-a  do  themselves  very  poor  ju-,tit  indeed  in 
the  witiiess-liox.  Here  were  tho  two  girls  Ktuniing  there 
with'Ut  expecting  anything,  without  any  4uestion.<  bcin-^j  asked, 
am,'  instantly  they  recognise  the  m;u\.  Mow,  \>iieu  ,  he  wi<8 
taken  subsequeutly  into  the  ComraisMOUfr's  lOom  1  ;im  bound 
to  say  that  she  was  not  treated  very  lairly.  lliere  were 
tliirty  or  forty  people  in  the  ro(jm ;  t!ie  man  Slater  was  seated 
in  a  jwsition  in  which  the  girl  Lambie  could  n  't  see  him  from 
the  place  where  she  was  standing.  It  appears  from  the 
cvidi-nco  of  Inspector  Pyper  that  tho  agent  or  counsel  repre- 
sentinyr  Slater  stood  up  in  front  of  him  and  spread  out  hii  fri>ck 
coat,  and  when  the  girl  was  asked  if  sho  rt'Cuf'jiii.sed  thu  n  an 
in  the  room  she  hoked  round  thirty  or  forty  men  of  nil  kinds 
that  were  gathereil  in  tho  room,  and,  not  seeing  liini,  she  loanwl 
back  in  tiic  way  Inspector  Pypcr  describes  and  caught  sight 
"{  hiii;  bi.'liind  Mr.  (JocMJourt,  and  s'lid,  ••'rinit  is  the  man 
tl.'ere."  Now,  that  is  very  striking  evidence.  We  conduct 
our  business  in  this  Court  with  much  greater  propriety,  mu  h 
greater  attention  is  given  to  fairplay  and  justic'^  There  the 
girl  was  put  in  a  distinctly  disadvantageous  position,  vet, 
without  hesitation,  she  picked  that  man  out  of  the  thirty  or 
forty  men  who  were  there.  You  must  keep  these  tw-o  in-ideiita 
iu  view,  I  think,  in  judging  of  Helen  Lambie's  evidence.  There 
is  no  doubt  she  said  in  New  York  that  she  did  not  see  his 
face,  and  that  she  was  judging  by  his  gait  and  general  appi  r- 
ance.  No  doubt  about  that.  She  says  now  that  alth'  igh 
she  did  not  see  his  full  face,  she  saw  his  side  face,  as  not  dy 
she  says,  but  Mr.  Adams  says,  that  slie  looked  over  her  sliouider 
when  the  man  passed.  It  id  for  you  to  judge  whether  the 
girl  who  saw  tho  side  face  was  not  labouring  under  excitement, 
agitation,  and  may  be  confusion,  owing  to  the  strange  and 
unaccustomed  surroundings  in  which  she  found  herself  after 
having  been  taken  over  to  New  York,  in  this  room  full  of 
men,  and  subjected  to  such  questioning  and  badgering  as  we 
do  not  tolerate  here.  That  is  the  question  pre-eminently  for 
you  to  judge.  Now,  when  she  was  here  she  unquestionably 
told  you  that  thare  were  threo  things  from  which  she  drew 
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A4»*  u  ^*  inf<'i"ei>c<'  of  rwogiiition — firnt,  thf»  tide  fuce;  lecond,  ths 
•••  lize  ami  giiiLial  appourancc ;  Htnl  tliiiu,  the  gait.  It  i»  al^o 
true  tliiit  Inspector  I'vper  ohservwl  (In-  nuini  gn'i  d  said 
that  It  wuH  not  vciy  dititineti\f.  llo  oayi  he  :o  ..d  lOt  rely 
on  tliut  No  .iiiubt  he  h;. ,  M-en  tli.  slipht  ir.-toe  and  the  Blight 
turn  iiii;.  of  tl  •  knio,  but  lit-  uiKls,  with  fniriiins  ami  justice, 
that  what  iiUj  it-JiKi's  one  laun  nio-it  may  not  imprfsti  another. 
It  is  tlu'  pMicral  ippfui .i::ce  on  \iliich  th(  :irl  n-lii's.  Fiirther- 
mor.  .-ho  rtmwnlKrs  what  he  waK  weariii:,',  and  nhe  siyi  that 
this  coat  which  ii.n*  Ixcn  exhibited  was  the  coat  that  tho  man 
wa.s  wearing  that  night,  and  ^he  remembers  tho  dark  hat, 
:t!id  nothing  moro.  You  aro  tho  best  judges  of  nil  this  What 
I  pray  of  yr..i  i^,  that  when  you  uii>  tsuisidcring  h.-r  evidence 
reniernhor  Ikt  natural  agitation  nnd  excitement,  first,  when  site 
saw  her  dend  mistress  lying  on  tho  tloor  on  that  awful  night, 
and  Ki>coiiiI,  th..'  un\ocustomed  surroun<ling«  in  New  York, 
when  she  was  subjix-tisl  t><  a  f.tvMl  deal  of  badffering  and  quM- 
tioninsr  by  the  Commisxicner  and  the  agent.  And  I  pray  vou 
U'>t  t'>  for_'et  the  two  iiieidciits  tci  which  I  have  cnllcfl  vn\vr 
attention,  the  incident  i'l  the  corridor  and  the  incident  in  the 
Comniiiisioiier's  r<>om. 

The  tliinl  witness  who  naw  the  murderer  th.u  night  was  the 
girl  Barrowman.  She  was  going  a  message  af  the  time,  and 
she  ■.valkc<i  eastwards  along  West  Princes  Street.  As  ghe 
came  within  12  or  l.T  yarde  of  MIas  G  ',  hrist  s  house  she  saw 
a  man  coming  out  at  n  break-neck  pac<  If  you  recollect, 
there  is  an  incande.scetit  lamp  just  a  few  yards  to  the  we.st  of 
the  entrance  to  Misg  Gilchrist'i  hnuse,  and  that  incandescent 
lamp  thn>ws  an  ndmir.ible  light  upon  Miss  CJilchrist's  steps  and 
the  intervening  pavement.  This  little  girl  had  n  full  view 
of  the  m.ir.  She  saw  him  glance  toward.s  St.  fleorgo's  Road, 
and  tlien  ho  ran  westwunis,  ami  ran  again>t  her.  .'-'he  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  what  the  man  was  like.  She  describes 
his  coat :  she  de.<cribes  his  hat ;  she  <lescril)es  his  appearance. 
Wlien  he  dashed  against  her  he  still  continuiNl  to  pursue  hit 
flight  westward,  and  she  turnwl  round  and  followed  him  a 
con-siderable  number  of  pates,  until  sJie  saw  him  turn  round 
into  West  Cumberland  Street,  and  then  she  ]o>t  sight  of  him. 
She  went  home  and  told  her  mother  what  she  had  seen.  Her 
mother  bade  her  be  silent,  because  sdie  might  have  been  mis- 
taken, though  she  said  that  she  was  not.  Bv  puro  accident 
her  testimony  came  to  the  knowlwlge  of  the  polic",  and  it  was 
from  her  description  that  the  man  was  traced.  She  never 
swervtMJ — you  saw  her  in  tho  witness-box.  and  you  will  judp« 
whether  she  was  not  a  remarkably  intellitrent  ;i!id  clear 
observer — she  never  swerved  from  ths  deflcrintinr.  s;!:n  h"d 
given.  She  said  he  wns  clean  shaven.  You  will  recollect 
about  that.  The  prisoner  was  shaved  about  the  middle  of 
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Docember,  and  there  waa  only  tome  ^'rowth.  U  it  not  per-  Urd 
fectly  natural  that  the  girl  who  hu<l  only  a  comparatively  filiort  ***•••*• 
oj)p()i1unity,  but  a  very  ffoo«l  opportunity  <>t'  observing  the 
man,  Khould  not  Koe  wliut  in  called  tlii>  htiiblily  growili  on  the 
upptr  lip,  a  growth,  tJio  barbtr  snid,  of  al»ut  '•S-lii  of  an  inch! 
Tliat  is  tlic  oiiu  point  on  which  it  is  iiaiil  that  her  recognition 
ol  the  foatiirei  and  the  a[>[it.<urunco  of  the  man  i«  defective. 
Ymii  ttill  judge  wKfther  tliut  in  Kufticient.  She  identilieji  him 
without  ho8itation  from  unionirKt  the  forty  people  in  the  Com- 
missioner's room  in  New  iork,  mid  iihe  identifies  i  mi  liere. 
I  ask  you  to  reraemln  r  the  very  striking  incident  w '..>.;.  took 
place  in  the  Central  Police  Ofticc.  f^he  aiikcd  that  lie  should 
l)e  dressed  c»  he  was  on  the  uiglit  in  (luestion.  He  puts  on 
t!ie  coat  No.  43  of  the  productioius,  he  puts  on  the  hat,  and 
t-im  iriiikcs  him  pull  it  thiwn  a  little,  and  a  little  more,  and 
then  she  says,  "  That  is  it;  that  ig  aa  I  .saw  him  on  th©  night 
of  the  murder."  Now,  that  is  very  »trikin;r  testimr^ny.  I 
do  not  know  that,  under  the  circumitt  nctn,  y  iii  ooidi!  possibly 
have  better  testimony  than  that.  I  i<.avf  it  with  ynu  to  say 
whether  it  is  likely,  putting  all  things  together, '  th:it  that 
very  intelligent  and  wholly  iinbia.s  .-d  obaervt-r,  that  eirl  who 
had  an  eicellent  opportunity  of  seeing  the  munknr,  could 
possibly  have  been  mistaken. 

The  last  witness  who  saw  the  murder*  r  was  tlio  git!  at  the 
turnstile.  Vow,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  observat.^  i  upon 
lit  r  evidence  is  with  regard  to  >'  >  time.  81,^-  said  it  was  Day 
tinit' between  7.30  and  eight  o'ci<  k  when  the  passenger  pasK< '' 
her  at  a  break-tieck  speed.  Ali  ,he  can  s^iy  i-  th.it  it  war 
after  7.30,  sho  says  between  7. .50  and  twenfv-fiv.  minutes  to 
eight,  but  let  it  be  later,  if  voii  pleuse.  I  .lo  not  contend — 
no  man  would  contend — that  'hi«  -nan  made  a  straiirht  course 
from  the  Kcene  of  the  murder  to  the  undf  ?roun  '  station.  If 
he  had  done  so  he  c  ^  '•]  have  covered  the  distance  in  about 
five  or  six  minutes,  iiiid  we  know  that  the  murder  must  have 
taken  [dace,  and  the  murderer  must  have  escapeil  from  the 
house  by  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  past  seven.  Of  couri»«, 
there  is  a  network  of  streets  there,  a  network  of  streets  that 
were  j)erfectly  familiar  to  Slater,  up  and  down  whi^h  he  miu'ht 
have  doubled,  and  no  doubt  did  double,  before  he  reached  the 
Subway  station.  My  point  i.s  that  he  knew  perfectly  where 
was  the  be«t  place  to  get  undergroun-.  and  to  elude  observa- 
tion. He  knew  the  whole  locality,  nid  lie  knew  his  he«t 
means  of  covering  up  his  track.'!  was  to  get  down  below,  to  pet 
to  the  Subway,  and  to  be  taken  by  a  train  to  some  remote  part 
of  the  city  ami  then  come  strolling  back  to  his  house.  The 
gift   had    an   oxccilcnt   opportunity   ni    ohservir.  He  comes 

up,  pitches  down  his  penny,  passes  the  turnstile  without  pick- 
ing up  his  ticket,  and  she  looks  out,  and  has  an  opportunity 
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lor*  of  seeing  liim  while  he  goeg  down  the  flight  of  steps.  Sh« 
Advocate  jggcribes  him  exactly  as  Barrowman  describes  him.  You 
would  notice  that  both  of  tliem  observed  that  he  was  holding 
his  hands  in  his  jiocki'ts,  and  that  hi«  coat  was  open.  I 
Hupiret  that  the  weajjon  was  in  his  inner  coat  pocket,  and  he 
was  holdinp:  it  tiprht  to  prevent  it  falling  out.  Now  this  Eirl, 
having  seen  the  man,  having  seen  his  face  when  he  paid  his 
money,  has  not  the  slightest  doubt.  She,  like  the  others, 
picked  liim  out  from  amongst  the  ten  or  twelve  people  she  saw 
in  tho  Central  Police  Oif.ce.  and  she  never  swervo<l  bctw^'p  liim 
and  anv  one  else.  Yoti  have  heard  a  body  of  evidence  that 
cannot  bo  liiilitly  set  aside,  te-timony  which  is  in  exact  aSTio- 
ment  with  all  the  nther  evidence  in  the  case,  on  the  part  of  the 
four  people  who  saw  the  murderer.  The  only  (luestion  is, 
are  you  satisfied  that  their  recollection  of  him  and  hi''  nppear- 
ance>  is  so  pood  that  yon  can  believe  them  when  they  say. 
without  hesitation,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  man 
they  sawt 

Now,  pentlemen.  I  come  to  a  different  class  of  evidence  alto- 
gether. We  know  nothing  of  the  man's  movements  until  a 
quarter  to  ten  at  nicht,  when  he  appears,  excited,  at  the  Motor 
riiib  in  India  Street.  He  interviews  Gordon  Henderson,  the 
rlubmaster,  whom  he  has  seen  only  two  or  three  times  before ; 
he  begs  him  to  give  him  all  the  money  he  has  in  the  club, 
:  iid  he  v.ill  cive  him  a  cheque  for  it.  Now.  that  is  a  strange 
reqiicst.  Why  does  he  now  begin  on  this  very  day,  21st 
IVcember,  to  crllect  together  all  the  money  that  he  can?  Why 
was  it  he  coidd  not  oven  i^ait  till  the  next  day  to  cafih  his 
cheque/  I  dare  say  yoii  have  yo\ir  own  ideas  as  to  whether 
that  cheque  would  have  been  honoured.  Why  does  he  go, 
gasping  and  panting,  for  money  to  this  Motor  Club,  where  he 
was  but  little  known  as  compared  with  the  club  adjoining,  the 
Sloper  Clubl  How  is  it  that  Henderson  had  his  suspicions 
arousetl  by  the  excited  man  coming  at  this  late  hour,  not  a 
member  of  the  club,  and  begging  him  for  all  the  money  he  can 
lay  his  hands  onl  Henderson  is  not  able  to  give  him  anything, 
except  a  very  little  loose  change,  which  is  insiifficient,  and  he 
suggests  that  he  should  go  next  door  to  the  Sloper  Club,  where 
he  would  find  his  friend  Cameron.  I  suppose  he,  knowing 
Cameron's  financial  resources  be'icr  than  you  or  I  do,  said 
that  it  was  no  use,  and  then  he  left.  Slater  himself  obviously 
felt  that  this  was  a  very  suspicious  incident.  Here  is  what  he 
!  ays  about  it  in  his  letter,  "  I  am  very  down-hearted,  my  dear 
Cameron,  to  know  that  my  friends  in  Glasgow,  like  Gordon 
Hfrulerson,  can  tell  such  lies  about  me  to  the  Glasgow  police. 
1  have  ssen  here  his  statements  he  made  in  Glasgow  telling  the 
police  that  a  German  came  up  to  him  .md  had  told  him  Oscar 
Slater  had  committed  the  murder,  and  also  that  I  have  been 
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on  the  niglit  of  the  murder  in  liia  place  asking  him  for  mony,  Lord 
1  was  very  excited  and  in  hurry,  I  didn't  think  it  was  very  **"" 
clever  from  him,  because  he  like  to  make  himself  a  good  name 
hy  the  jmlict  to  tell  such  lies.  I  don't  deny  I  have  been  in  his 
[laie  asking  him  for  rnimy,  because  I  have  been  brocke  in  the 
Sloper  Club.  Only  I  will  fix  Mr.  Gordon  Henderson.  I  will 
prove  witli  plenty  of  witnesses  that  I  was  playing  there  mucky, 
tind  I  am  entitled  to  ask  a  proprietor  from  a  gambling  house 
when  I  am  broke  for  mony.  llj  would  not  mind  to  get  me 
Liuijrt,  and  I  will  try  to  prove  that  from  a  gambling  point  I 
am  light  to  ask  for  some  money.  I  hope  nobody  propper 
mirnlit  will  blame  me  for  this."  1  wonder  who  are  the  gentle- 
Diuii  who  were  brought  to  prove  that  hu  was  at  the  Sloper  Club 
vaat  ni<rht,  that  he  was  playing  cards,  that  he  had  lost  money 
iiiid  could  not  get  money  from  his  friends  in  the  Sloper  Club, 
.iiid  that  ho  went  to  the  adjoining  club,  where  he  was  not  a 
member,  and  asked  the  clubmaster  at  a  late  hour  of  night  to 
<:ive  him  money  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  adjoining  club,  and 
offered  him  a  cheque.  He  did  not  ask  for  any  sum  of  money ; 
lie  asked  for  all  the  money  that  the  clubmaster  had.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  Slater  at  this  time,  having  committed  the  murder, 
was  now  getting  all  the  means  he  ci.iild  collect  in  order  to  enable 
Lim  to  effect  his  escajie,  for  you  will  recollect  he  was  disturbed 
IjL.'  >ru  he  had  possession  himself  of  more  than  one  of  the  old 
lady's  jewels. 

There  is  one  other  instance,  and  it  is  a  very  striking  one. 
In  the  evening  of  24th  December — or  it  may  have  been  the 
L'3rd — theie  mountetl  on  the  car  at  the  foot" of  Union  Street 
a  man  whom  the  conductor,  who  was  a  very  good  observer, 
identified  as  the  prisoner.  He  went  up  on  the  top  of  the  car 
ami  took  his  seat  a  little  bit  in  front  of  the  place  where  the 
electricity  comes  down  to  drive  the  car.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  was  sitting  a  boy  reading  about  the  murder  in  the  Evening 
('tti:en.  As  the  car  conductor  comes  up  and  asks  the  man  where 
lie  is  sroing  there  is  a  mumblefl  answer,  and  the  conductor  gives 
iiim  a  penny  ticket.  Then  he  turns  to  the  boy,  who  has  been 
reading  about  ti,.?  Glasfrow  West-Rnd  murder",  and  asks  him 
if  the  man  has  been  pot  yet;  and  the  lK)y  answers,  "No,  and 
I  <lo  not  think  they  are  likely  to  get  him.'"'  The  conductor  sees 
this  miMi  fidgetting  and  looking  su.spiciously  at  him,  and  within 
a  few  seconds  after  he  has  paid  his  fare  "he  rises,  darts  down 
the  stair,  runs  »ip  a  side  street,  and  runs  full  speed  up  the 
street,  without  waiting  for  the  car  to  stop.  Well,  it  is  suggested 
tiiat  it  is  not  very  economical  for  a  man  to  pay  a  penny  and 
leave  Wfore  he  has  reached  his  destination,  but  that  is  not 
the  observation  I  think  that  you  are  likely  to  make.  He  was 
very  brave,  he  was  perfectly  cool,  he  was"  perfectly  compoged, 
amongst  his  cronies  in  the  few  days  after  the  murder.     He 
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Lord  never  went  to  any  of  liia  clubs  or  any  of  his  other  famUiar 

AdvoMU  huunt^^  ii,„|  tin.  ,'„|y  tijup  wo  hear  of  him  in  the  presence  of 
meml)tr«  of  the  u'ciural  [uihhc  we  find  that  his  puilty  conscience 
is  ariiused,  ami  he  feels  that  the  sooner  he  is  out  of  the 
neit-lihourhooil  the  better.  At  all  events,  there  is  that  very 
strikinu'  imi<knt.  The  eondnetor,  havinp  seen  the  man  on  the 
root  then-,  siiid  of  the  (irisuner,  "That  is  the  man":  and  he 
has  not  the  sli^'htcst  he>itatioii  about  him  any  more  than  the 
other  witnesses  have. 

I  come  now,  finally,  to  hi.s  llipht  from  justice.  I  say, 
deliberately,  "  his  flight  from  justice,"  because  I  am  Roinp  to 
demonstrate  that  there  w.is  one  reason,  and  one  reason  only, 
for  his  leaving  Clasgow  at  that  time,  and  that  was  to  escape 
the  hunils  of  justice.  Ilis  (le|)arture  from  'Glasgow  was,  to  use 
his  own  expression  \u  his  letti  r  to  his  frieml  Rattman,  '"  abso- 
lutely sufldenly."  That  is  Knttmans  translation,  "  absolutely 
Buddeidy."  or,  as  we  say  in  the  letter  as  printed,  "  surprisingly." 
Gentlemen,  he  left  (!la.sgow  on  the  night  of  25th  December 
witliout  s:iying  farewell  to  a  sinsle  one  of  his  intimate  friend* 
and  cronies,  without  ix  single  one  of  his  friends  knowing  that 
he  was  going  away.  It  is  said  that  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks, 
or  a  month  before  he  spoke  of  going  to  America.  I  dare  say 
he  did;  I  am  certain  he  did  Time  is  no  doubt  whatever  he 
had  made  up  liis  mind,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  accomplished, 
that  he  would  ih>t  stay  in  tiiis  country  one  moment  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  He  had  in  view  to  go  to  America  or 
some.vhere  else,  and  that  he  st;^;i\l  that  to  his  cronies  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  is.  1  think,  not  only  highly  probable, 
but  absolutely  e.  itain.  What  i  s.y  is,  that,  having  this  inten- 
tion of  going  abroad  unouestionably  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  did 
go  at  the  |ire<ise  mom-'ut  when  he  went  suddeidy,  unexpectedly, 
anil  witliout  ^'iving  n  word  t.f  warninsr  to  a  single  one  of  his 
friends.  I  sav  that  his  Higlit  was  priH-ipitatcnl,  i'.nd  the  moment 
fixed  bv  the  piiiilieatiiin  of  his  desciiption  in  the  newspapers 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  uftenioon  of  the  -.')th  DeceinlM-r.  He  had 
taken  his  hi'usc  for  eighteen  months.  Do  you  think  that  a 
respectable  nn»n.  dentist  or  no  dentist,  having  taken  a  house 
for  eighteen  months,  and  having  made  up  his  niinii  to  leave 
his  liouse,  Would  not  havts  given  some  notice?  I  am  assuming 
at  this  mie-ient  th.it  he  is  a  respectable  man.  whi)  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  .lutliorities  by  a  mistake.  I\>  you  really 
think  that  ,i  respectable  man  who,  having  taken  a  house  for 
eigiiteen  oiniiths  from  respectable  people,  would  have  left 
without  iriving  a  word  of  warningl  He  gives  no  notice,  and  he 
leaves  the  house  with  the  rent  unpaid,  of  course.  He  has 
bought  £17.S  worth  of  furniture,  and  he  leaves  that.  Happily, 
that  was  purchase<l  on  the  hire-purchase  system,  ;  -A  the 
furniture  p.ople  got  back  the  furniture.     No  notice  is  given  to 
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them.     You  would  expect  that  a  respectable  man  would  go  to  Lopd 

the  furniture  people  and  would  say,  '  I  am  goinjr  away.     Pray,  **"••*• 

take  back  the  fiiniiture."    He  leaves  wi  !inut  civiner  any  notice. 

(In   9th    Decemljer   he   sends  his   watch    up   to    London    to    be 

repaired,   and   he   tells   the   watchmakor    that    his    athlress   till 

:t(lth   Ikcenilwr  will  ho  fi!»  .St.  (ioorge'.s  Itua.l.     .\t   •>.  1 2  ;>,!ii.  on 

:2lNt  l'eceml)er  a  t<'h'<.'rani  i.s  sent  otf  8ayiii<_'  that  hi'  muMt  have  hi« 

w.iti:h  at  iiiice,  and  <>ii  23rd  December  ho  sends  another  ielei;ram 

.sayin;:,  "  .Must  bave  watch  now,  leaving  to morruw  ni«ht  for  the 

Cimtiiient."     Tbat  wan  a  falsehood,  a-  1  ho  knew  it,  betausie  on 

that  very  day,  the  'i:Vr«*   December,  he  was  at  Cooks'  oftite  in 

Glasgow    findiiig   out    alM.ut   sailings    for    America.         Ho   was 

minded  to  go  rvn  board  the  "  Lusitania."  whicli  left  Liverpool 

for  NfW    lork  on  Satur<hiy,  the  'ifith.      He  wmk  too  la'e  on  the 

•JMrd  to  effect  arranpemtiits  for  a  berth,  and  he  was  asked  by 

tlie  cl»rk   to  come   back   the   next   day.   that  they    were  coni 

municating  with  Liverpool,  and  would  give  him  an  answer  then. 

On   tlip   afternoon    of  the   iMth   this  man,    who   was    instantly 

l(':iving  for  the  Continent,  comes  back  to  Cooks'  office,  and  is 

(itfere<l    an    inside   berth,    whicli    he   thinks  is  unsuitable.      He 

tliinks  he  would  like  an   o!itside  berth,   and  he  does  not  take 

til-  lj«'rth  that  is  offered      The  clerk  asks  him  to  come  back 

!nxt    day,    and    he    agrees    to    come    b^ck    the    next    day, 

the    2.'5th.        He    never    ai)peared    on    the    'i^th.       Now,    uiind 

you.   at   this  time   he  had  given   his  name   to   Cooks'    people 

in    (ilasgow    an    Oscar    Slater.       On    tlu'    •iSth^the    dav    ho 

was  to  go  back  to  Cooks'  office — his  name  and  his  description, 

an(l  all  the  rest  of  it,  appear  in  the  Glasgow  papers,   and  iie 

sees  that  the  last  thing  in  tlii.-i  worW  that  he  ought  to  do,   if 

he  studies  his  own  safety,  is  to  go  back  to  Cooks'  office  as  Oscar 

Slater.     He   accordingly   straiglitway  procewls  to  pack  up  all 

his  goods   and  effects  on  the   I'.^th.      So   lur  as  wo  know,   he 

never  leaves  the  house  from  the  time  he  sees  the  paper  until 

.1   little   after   <<ix   o'clock,    when    he   uroes   down   lo   the   ('  ntral 

Station,  and  gets  a  porter  to  go  up  to  his  house.     No  arrange- 

minf   was  rnaile  l>eforehand       He   walks  down  to  the  Central 

Station   at   six  o'cI(x;k   and  gets  a  porter  to  come  up  for  his 

haggage  at  8.20,  and  he  goes  on  with  his  packing.     The  porter 

Comes,    and    then    you    will   remember  the   curious    departure. 

The  cab  does  not  drive  up  to  the  door.      Down  he  goes  with 

the  lady  and  the  servant.     You  will  rememl>er  what  the  servant 

upstairs  and  the  neighbours  said.     He  looks  suspiciouslv  about, 

arid  the  laily  it  lieliind  him       No  doidit  they  go  on   and  find 

their  way  down  to  the  Central   Station   and  take  their  places 

It    the  train.     The  booking  clerk   at  the  Central  Station  says 

that   a   man    very   like   Slater  came   and    l)ought  two  London 

tickets,   third  claw      He  says  that  he  cannot  recollect  who  it 

was  that  bought  the  other  tickets  that  are  down  in  his  book, 
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L«rd  the  iwo  third-claM  tickets  to  Liverpool.  I  do  not  attach  very 
AdvooM*  Hjuch  imporfance  to  tin-*,  and  I  will  till  you  f;  aikly  it  dependi 
entirely  on  the  evt^uce  of  the  bt>oking  clerk,  who  simply  Bay«, 
"  I  recollect  seeing  that  man.  a  man  very  like  that  man,  bnyiag 
two  th»4-claS8  single  tickets  for  London  " ;  and  he  says,  what 
is  perfe^fiy  true,  that  a  man  with  ii  LoikIdh  ticket  may  trave' 
to  Livor{y>r^  and  break  h^  /)urney  there,  going  in  the  Liverpool 
carriage.  It  seemn  to  fx-  the  regular  practice  to  take  a  ticket 
for  Londo!>  and  f^eak  the  journey  at  Liveijvool,  and  no  question 
is  asked.  When  he  arrives  at  Livorpnol  he  does  nfit  go  to  the 
Cunard  office  and  s:iy,  "I  am  Oscar  Sh  ter,  the  man  who  was 
communicating  with  you  thr.ugli  your  agent  Cook  in  Glasgow," 
but  ho  lets  slip,  as  some  men  do  even  when  th«»v  seek  to  be 
most  careful,  what  he  thinks  to  be  rather  a  suspicious  expre*- 
sion.  When  he  is  offered  a  berth  he  says,  "Oh,  well,  1  wm 
offered  that  by  your  Glasgow  agents,"  and  then,  says  the 
booking  clerk,  he  seemed  to  have  regretted  having  used  the 
words  ■  Glasw)w  agents."  Whatever  impression  he  may  have 
produced  upon  the  Cunard  agent,  he  takes  his  passage  on 
board  the  '  Lusitania  '  under  the  name  of  Otto  Sando,  and 
the  lady  tmder  the  n.ime  of  Amy  Sando.  Why?  For  two 
reasons.'  In  the  first  place,  because  he  knew  that  the  poli«» 
were  on  the  track  of  Oscar  Slater,  and,  in  th"  :!cond  place, 
because  he  knew  that  upon  a  number  of  his  packages  were  the 
initials  "O.S.,"  and  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  travel  under 
the  name  of  Adolph  Ander.^on,  or  George,  or  any  other  name 
but  a  name  beginning  with  O  and  S.  And,  accordingly,  for 
some  reason  or  another  which  has  not  been  explained,  which 
cannot  be  explained  consistently  with  innocence,  the  man  takes 
his  passage  for  himself  and  the  lady  under  fal.>ie  and  assumed 
names.  He  does  more.  In  the  application  form  for  tickets  he 
puts  in  his  name  as  Otto  Sando,  and  his  occupation  as  dentiit. 
Where  is  his  destination?  His  destination  was  Queensland  to 
the  barber,  his  destination  w.is  San  Francisco  to  the  watch- 
maker, his  destination  was  Monte  Carlo  to  the  servant  who 
was  left  behind.  His  destination  was  America  generally.  His 
destination  is  now  changed,  because  the  newspapers  have 
reported  his  name  and  his  description,  and  his  destination  now 
ii,  "American  address,  Chicago,  30  Staate  Street."  On  the 
back  of  his  ticket  you  find  the  name  "  Otto  Sando  and  Mm. 
Amy  Sando."  You  find  his  occupation  given  as  dentist,  you 
find  his  final  destination  Chicago,  and  you  find  in  pencil  "  Hotel 
Chicego."  Now,  I  ask  you,  how  can  you  account  for  this 
remarkable  history  of  deception  if  this  was  an  honest  man, 
simply  leaving  this  country  for  America  in  order  to  take  up 
some  business,  in  order  to  visit  a  friend  for  some  entirely 
innocent  purpose?  Is  there  any  sort  of  explanation  consistent 
with  innocence!     I  submit  to  you  there  is  no  explanation  of 
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it  whicli  is  consisti-iit  with  anything   hut   the  view   that  he,  Lor* 
knowing  that  the  police   were   on  his  track,   took  every  step        "'•*• 
po-;'<il>le  in  order  to  baffle  the  ends  of  justice  and  to  escape 
till"  hands  of  the  uuthoritieK. 

Thiit  was  not  t'u.-^  end  of  liis  deception.  In  the  course  of  his 
preparations,  wht .  iie  was  collecting  his  money,  he  had  to 
lift  M!nit!  money  from  the  Savings  Bank  and  some  money  that 
was  inveetcil  in  the  jmhiic  f nnds ;  and  he  had  to  write  a  letter 
to  Kendon  in  order  to  get  that  ninney.  He  wrote  that  letter 
to  London  on  the  '.'1st,  and  he  got  his  money  from  the 
Savings  Bank,  some  £-'59,  on  the  2.'5rd,  and  his  money  from 
tlio  public  funds,  some  £49,  on  tho  24th.  In  the  letter 
which  he  wn.te  to  the  authorities  asking  for  his  money,  he 
asks  them  to  send  it  at  once,  "  as  I  have  an  urgent  call  to 
.^meric.T  becaijse  my  wife  is  ill."  The  fK>stmark  upon  that 
letter  is  '  Glasgow ,  5  p.m.,  December  '.'Igt."  There  is  no 
talk  here  about  escape  from  an  importunate  wife.  We  were 
tiild  that  the  whole  object  of  the  visit  to  America  was  either 
tc  benefit  the  heiilth  of  one  lady  or  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
another,  btit  here  he  is  now  going  to  America,  not  to  eiicapo, 
but  oi.  the  urgent  ■  ;.ll  of  hi«  wife,  who  is  ^aid  to  be  ill. 

What  is  th^  meaning  of  all  this  dece)>tion,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  ali  these  deliberate  falsehoods,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  collection  of  all  his  available  resources,  what  ia 
the  meaning  of  hii^  rail  on  the  jiavvnbrokers  on  I'lst  December 
to  >ret  .£.'?()  more  upon  this  brooch?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  his  attemut,  his  eager  attempt,  to  scli  even  the  reversion 
of  the  pawn  ticket,  having  got  into  hn  hands  upwards  of, 
roughly.  Xl^S?  Why  was  he  collecting  all  this  money?  This 
tnan,  who  was  lianl  up  «)me  weeks  l>€>fore,  had  begun  to 
collect  all  his  available  resources  in  order  that  he  might 
make  his  flight  from  justice  absolutely  certain  and  si '-ure. 
My  subniiMion  to  you  is  that  the  circumstances  connected 
with  his  flight  bring  home  inevitable  pnilt  to  this  man.  Theso 
subterfuges  and  deliberate  lies  and  falsehootls  which  he  told, 
and  the  eflorta  which  he  made  to  conceal  his  tracks,  are 
consistent  with  nothing  but  guilt  on  his  part,  and  that  syn- 
chronise«l  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  publication  of  his 
description  in  the  newspapers  and  the  knowle<lge  that  was 
so  brought  home  to  him  that  the  authorities  were  upon  his 
track. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  yon  in  summary  that  the  evidence 
shows,  clearly  and  beyond  all  dispute,  that  thin  man  wa«  a 
man  who  was  capable  of  this  atrocious  crime;  it  shows  that 
this  man  was  n  man  who  had  the  whole  knowledge  neceaaary 
to  enable  him  to  commit  the  crime  with  succesa;  it  showa 
that  he  wa«  one  of  the  few  men  who  could  commit  a  crime 
of  thia  kind  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  escaping.     As  I 
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Lord  said  before,  jewels  are  dithcult  things  to  deal  with  and  t& 
^^^•••**  dispose  of.  This  wos  a  man  who  hud  been  seen  elaborately 
taking  iho  prccautiunt;  iiccL'ssiiry  to  accomplish  a  crime  which 
was  cariiully  planned,  which  «a8  deliberately  carried  out  by 
cool  and  abandoned  rutManistn.  The  evidence  shows  •.on- 
clusively,  not  only  had  he  taken  elalx)rate  precautions  to 
coviT  up  his  tracks  tirst,  in  articipation  of  the  atcDmplish- 
ment  ol  his  nefaruaiii  objuct,  but  he  took  the  irreatest  paina 
when  the  su|irenie  iiinincnt  cani©  to  conceal  hig  escape  and  to 
effect   hid  Hight  with  ;)eri'cct  safety. 

GentleiiuMi,  I  have  done.  I  cannot  prove  more  in  this 
case.  I  do  not  tor  a  moment  deny  that  you  have  to-day  to 
discharge  the  most  .sfrio\is  and  tl.t!  most  responsible  duty 
which  you  will  [)ri)l>ably  have  to  dischaijjje  durinp  the  whole 
course  oi  your  natural  lives.  On  your  verdict  undoubtedly 
depends  a  man's  life;  and  I  need  say  un  more  to  l)riii(j:  home 
to  you  a  sense  of  the  resjtonsibility  which  now  lies  >ipon  you. 
If  any  reasonable  doubt  occurs  to  you,  if  you  entertain  any 
reasonable  douitt  as  to  the  eviilfuce  brinj;inj;  houie  pnilt  to 
this  man,  then  you  are  lM)un<i  to  jjive  him  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt.  He  may  be,  and  probably  is»,  the  worst  of  men;  but 
he  is  ontitlwl  to  as  fair  a  trial  as  if  he  was  the  best  of  men. 
iJe  may  be  one  of  the  most  dejjraded  of  mortals,  he  may  be 
a  cheat,  he  may  be  a  rol)i)er,  a  burp;lar,  or  the  worst  of 
characters,  but  that  does  ot  infer  that  he  conmutte<l  murder. 
lie  18  enlitleil,  therefore,  to  have  all  the  benefit  of  as  fair  a 
trial  as  ymi  cati  trive  to  a  citizen  of  most  unimpeachable 
re^■pl><'t ability.  (lititlcmen,  he  is  entitlwl  to  justicr,  to  no 
less  than  justice,  but  to  no  more  than  justice.  My  stibmission 
to  you  is  that  his  (Tuilt  has  l)een  briiiiylit  fairly  home  to  him, 
that  no  shadow  of  iloubt  exists,  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
d'iubt  that  he  Wiis  the  perpetrator  i>f  this  foul  murder.  I 
adjuro  yoii  to  allow  no  feelintr  of  seiitin.ent— if,  indee<l,  senti- 
ment is  adniisKii)l(>  in  a  case  like  tins  at  all — :iiid  no  fpelin|» 
of  aversion  t"  the  roiisequeiu'es  that  may  fullow.  to  deter 
yoti  from  dischargiiifr  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  your 
country,  an*!  the  duty  which  is  hiid  upon  you  hv  the  o.ith 
which  you  took  on  Monday  niorniiip,  to  prevent  you  from 
findi'ts'  and  n'turninj;  the  verdict  to  which  the  evidence 
inevitably  loads. 


Mr,  M'Clure's  Address  to  the  Jury. 


■p.  M'CIure       Mr.    M  f  t-iriiK  then  addns-jed   the  jury   as   follows   — Gentle- 
men  of  tiif    jury.    I    must  confess   to   a    feeling  of   very   great 
rc>spongibiijty  in  ri.sing  to   addrpss  you   now  on   behalf  of   the 
accused.        Mfnt   only    has    he  gf»t.    witli   slight    resource*    and 
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the    ussiiitance   of    a    few    frieiida,   to    fi^t   his   case    single  Br.  VCtoM 

handed  uguiiigt  the  forct-s  of  the  Crown  and  the  power  of  the 

Lord  Advocate,  but  I  think  he  has  also  to  fight  a  most  unfair 

ti}:ht  ugaiiist  public  prejudice,    roused   with  a  furjr   I   do   not 

remember  to   have  seen   in   any  other  case.        Certainly  the 

newspaper   cuiupaign    which  ha»  been   conducted   against  this 

niiin    Slater    i8    without   jianillel    for    its    absolutely    irrespon- 

sihlo   ciiaracter,    for    the    rumourx  it   has    set    afloat,    for    the 

pnjutlice    it    has    create<l.        I    am    not    saying    this    t^i    you 

because  I  believe  you  have  \>een  moved  by  it,  but  I  mention 

It  becauM)   it  is  right  th.tt  it  should   be   mentioned  and  con- 

doinned.        This  man,   in   many  quarters,  has   been  convicted 

ht'i'iiti-  lie  has  been  tr.ttl ;  but  ]  u.^k  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 

you,   fntkmen,    and    all   of   us   here   who    have   been    present 

during   these  last    three  days    listening    to    the  evidence,   are 

luttcr  judges  than  any  outsider  can  possiblj'  be  of  the  rights  and 

wrongs  of  this  matter.       If  you  ever  had  any  preconception  in 

your  minds  because  of  what  you  have  seen  in  the  newspapers 

hofore  you   were   empanelled — even    as   late   as  Saturday   lust 

there     was     a    disgraceful     attack     upon     the    prisoner     in 

an    evening    newspaper !  —  lay    that    aside,     and    remember 

that     the     accused     has     to     be    tried     by     you     upon     the 

evidence      that     lias     been     laid     before    you      upon      oath. 

1  iiin  certain  you   will  do  nothing  that   is  unfair,   and    I   am 

certain  you  will  act  up  to  the  high  ronception  of  duty  which, 

I  trust,  you  entertain.        The  case  has  many  difficulties,  and 

you    will    weigh  them ;   but  you    will    remember   this,    that  if 

you  come  to  an  adverse  venlict  against  thi*  man  there  is  not 

tho  kaj.t  do\ibt  that  it  will  be  followed  by  sentence  of  death, 

and  that  will  be  followed  by  his  certain  doom.     If  he  is  con- 

viciwl.  I  would  have  you  reineipber  that  there  is  no  possibility 

'!   :<■   t'om!nutaii(ni   i^f  the  capital   penalty;   and    I   say  this   to 

make  you   boar  in   mind  the  terrible  power  which  you   wield, 

:;nd  also  to  impress  u{>on   you  your  duty  to  weigh  fairly  the 

pre.it   is>iue8   which  are  before  you. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever — it  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
main  thing  against  him — that  the  person  you  are  trying  is 
what  is  ordini>rily  describwl  a«  a  person  of  disreputalde  life. 
People  who  frequent  the  clubs  to  which  he  resorted,  who  have 
MO  means  of  livelihood  except  gambling,  and  have  for  their 
friends  all  kinds  of  outcasts,  live  a  life  of  their  own,  and  none 
t'f  us  hero  touciies  it.  Therefore,  when  appeals  are  made  to 
yitn  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  asking  you  to  conceive  what  b 
respectable  man  would  do  umlc-  circumstances  of  this  kind 
"r  of  that,  his  appeal  is  btv:ido  the  poiit.  These  people  do 
not  hiive  influential  friends,  they  have  only  friends  of  their 
own  class;  and  surely  this  Ih  certnm,  that  if  one  of  them  ia 
charged    with    murder,    and    may    have    to    die    f(;r    it.    you 
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■*Clur«  cannot,  in  common  fairness,  disregard  the  evidence  of  the 
people  he  has  been  living  among.  You  cannot  say,  "  Because 
I  cannot  get  pooplo  li\in,'7  under  respectiiblo  social  conditions 
to  8uy  something  in  Ins  favour,  he  is  then-fore  doomed." 
Thf  Lord  AdviH.'iitj  suy:»,  "Where  was  he  I  If  he  cannot 
show  to  demon.str:itii)n  by  respectable  witnesses  where  ho 
was,  what  do  you  think  of  him  J  Is  he  not  guilty?  " 
Gentlemen,  that  comes,  in  simple  l;i!ijiju;i;r'--,  to  this,  that 
unless  the  man  could  demnnstrute  an  alibi  by  the  evidence  of 
the  respeccaldi.' — that  is,  by  |K'r;oiis  ho  neve.  inixeJ  with  and 
never  mt't — tlien  he  is  to  [my  the  l:ist  penalty.  That  surely, 
gentlemen,  is  not  the  w.iy  in  which  this  casn  can  be  dealt 
with.  If  you  can  tind  proof  convincing  to  your  mind  that  tho 
prisoner  did  the  deed,  then  I,  no  ]•  .<s  tiian  thi!  Lord  Alvocate, 
would  not  ask  you  to  hoid  your  hand.  Hut  your  judgment 
must  be  a  careful  and  consider. itc  jud'j;rienl .  When  a  inuii 
is  biing  tiiLsi  for  his  life  he  hii.<  a  rig'ui  to  the  benefit  of  uU 
the  doubts  tliere  may  l)o.  It'  you  see  any  doubts  in  the 
evidence,  then  weigh  them  well.  Remcnd)cr  that  a  fellow- 
creature  IB  not  to  be  .sent  to  death  unless  iiis  guilt  is 
clear.  Remember  this  also,  tiiat  it  is  well  to  give  a  verdict 
in  which  there  will  be  no  aft, r  reproach  for  yourselves. 

Gentlemen,  there  were  Fomo  Circum.stance8  in  connection 
with  this  case — occurring  btforo  tlio  ca-ve  it*.elf  was  invosti- 
pated — which  8tarte<l  an  alnio.st  overwiielming  prejudice  against 
the  prisoner.  Sympathy,  of  course,  exists  in  the  breasts  of 
Jiono  of  us  for  the  criii.e  which  was  rommittcxi ;  and  if  we  had 
the  perpetrator,  tliere  is  no  doubt  vhtt  we  would  do  with  him. 
But  the  horror  of  this  murder  overhung  the  city  oi  Gla.*gow, 
and,  as  you  have  heard  m  the  ividiueo,  nil  sorts  of  absurd 
rumours  were  in  circulation.  These  rumours,  sf)ni6  of  which 
were  put  to  the  witneissee,  were  things  that  I  liad  heard 
myself — that  this  oltl  lady  was  the  friend  of  thieves,  the 
recipient  of  stfden  property ;  her  house  full  of  jewels ;  one 
person  said  to  be  her  iilepitimate  daughter,  and  Slater  himself 
said  to  be  her  illegiti'iiate  s-on !  There  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  all  that,  but  it  shows  how  the  public  mind  was  taken 
possesEion  of.  It  was  something  to  strike  horror  into  the 
heart  of  every  household,  that,  in  a  cominon  stair  in  Glasgow, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  an  old  lady  was  left 
casually  alone,  a  murderer  could  come  across  her  threshold 
and  kill  her,  and  nobody  know  where  the  murderer  was.  It 
was  llio  same  excitement  as  there  was  in  London  when 
Jack  the  Ripper  was  fearc<l — feared,  indeed,  not  only  in 
London,  but  all  over  the  country.  When  excitement  of  that 
kind  takes  po.ssession  of  the  public  mind,  the  judgment 
be<-omea  dangerously  overbalanced ;  and  I  will  make  clear 
to  you  two  matters  creating  totally  unfounded  prejudice  against 
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the   priiioner  » hich  took    po88e8gion   of  tho   public    mind    and  Mr,  ■'Cliw* 

intliioncfd  it  wildly  against  him. 

In  the  fust  place,  when  tiie  pawning  of  a  diamond  cretcent 
liniocli  was  found  to  linvu  takin  placo  exactly  upon  th*"  21  at 
(.1'  DfCL-nihcr  tho  very  day  of  th<<  murder,  the  wh(ile  place  was 
ap)p.  A  diamond  crescent  brooch  was  mi«siii<z  irom  tho 
old  lady's  house,  and  it  was  f:a!d,  '"  There  is  the  murderer 
already  dispisiiipr  of  the  stolen  property  1  "  Ibiw  did  thi;« 
in:!tttr  pel  to  tho  police?  It  got  to  the  police  in 
tliia  way.  that  Allan  M'Leun  was  casually  told  at  the 
club,  by  a  frii'iul  of  his  called  Anderson,  that  Siater, 
ttho  ha(i  been  a  member  of  the  club,  and  hud  been  gambling 
there  regularly  for  a  i>eriod  of  weeks,  had  been  disjiosing  in 
(Ilasgow  (if  a  <liamond  "rosccnt  brooch  in  a  pawnshop.  This, 
we  now  know,  was  not  Miss  dilchrist's  brooch  at  all,  yet  it 
h  respiin-ible  f"r  the  blaze  of  (.uppicion  against  thin  man 
wlich  inimpfliately  c!isut<l.  Two  days  after,  a  newspaper 
i-anie  out  with  a  drsciption  of  the  ivuppose*!  culprit.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  snllow-coinploxioned  loan,  a  dark  man.  And  co 
was  .Slat>r!  And  for  some  days  Slater  had  not  boen  seen  about 
the  club!  Thin  Allan  M'Lian — I  do  not  blame  him  for  it; 
he  was  quite  riffht  —  went  to  the  police  and  fsaid,  "  I 
know  a  man  who  answen;  that  dcf^cription,  and  I  know  he 
\M  ■  pawning  a  diamond  crescent  l)r'>' rh."  So  he  took  the 
police  up  to  show  them  tlii»  place  whe\a  this  man  Slater  lived 
-and  this  fatal  suspicion  was  afloat  (Jentlemcn,  we  all  know 
ii'i-.v,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  diaiiii-nd  brocch  had  nothinc  at 
ail  to  do  with  this  old  lady.  It  was  a  i!ia!i!0iid  br'x^rh  vliich, 
Ki  far  back  as  tho  month  of  Novetnbcr,  had  been  pawned  by 
SI  iter  in  the  pawn  lii>|>  of  Mr.  Liddell.  Twenty  pounds  had 
oriffinilly  been  advanced  on  it ;  on  9th  Decom'-er.  a  fortnight 
b'foro  the  murder,  t'lO  more  had  been  adv^'tioed  on  it;  and 
on  tho  day  uf  tho  murder  tho  prisoner,  who  owned  it,  and 
was  gi'Inn:  abroad,  went  back  and  got  a?  much  more  as  he 
could  get  oii  it,  viz.,  £.10.  Tliat,  of  course,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  case,  as  we  now  know,  but  t);-  coincidence 
sot  the  public  mind  on  fire. 

Another  circumstance— ali^o,  I  shall  show,  of  mere  roinci- 
dence — strongly  afferte<l  public  opinion.  When  Allan  M'l-ean 
P'lide*!  the  police  to  T-later's  residence.  Slater  had  disappeared ; 
he  v,as  gone!  What  more  natural  than  to  .sujiitose  that  this 
w;'-,  as  my  learned  friend  saitl,  a  "flight  from  justice  "t  It 
was  a  natural  supposition,  yet  I  will  be  able  to  show  you,  I 
think,  quite  conclusively,  th.it  this  was  no  flight  from  justice. 
I  shall  show  you  tlint  Slater  had  long  purpore<l  going  abroad, 
and  you  will  judge  whether  the  steps  that  were  taken  to  that 
end  long  before,  and  the  t'lings  which  he  di<l  on  the  very  day 
of  the  murder,   arc  consistent  with  the  action  of  a  man  who 
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■r.  ■'CiuN  had  still  a  murder  to  perpctrute— a  man  taking  deciBive  itepa 
to  <ic'[)art  l)etor«  l>t<  had  murilt'ri-<l  anybody — apparently,  the 
luggtMtion  must  be,  on  the  chit>  e  thui  he  would  commit  a 
murder  at  sumu  Inter  time  I  Tliiit  ia  whut  it  inuRt  come  to, 
for  the  priHincr  huil,  in  fact,  i-otiohided  a  number  ol  hifi  arrungu- 
ments  to  leave  for  Ainericti  befoio  thin  niurdcr  was  (nTt«'- 
trated.  1  havo  told  you  iibout  the  pawninf?  of  the  brooch 
beinff  an  entirely  fnUe  «cent.  Kverybo<ly  ndmitii  that  now. 
What  about  this  "  lli>^ht  irom  justice  "I  Let  us  sti  how  tiiii 
atiintlN. 

The  key  to  tin*  Hituution  ia  to  be  ^ot  in  the  domestio 
eiitubli.shuu'i>t.  Vvliat  ilo  Schmal/,  anil  .Asitoine  .s,i\  t  Slater, 
iiccordinp  to  their  cvidenot — whiili.  by  the  wav,  wuh  i,(.!  alluded 
to  in  the  upt'tt'li  of  the  Lord  Ath.nate — had  come  down  from 
Loiidon  in  November  becuuwe,  an  ho  miid,  trade  in  his  line  of 
busincHH  was  l>ad  in  Ivoiiiloii.  .\:>  doubt  that  was  the  motive 
that  liruuglit  him.  lli-  ii..  I  not  been  viry  lonj;  in  Gla  {jdw  before 
he  was  i'<)ually  dis^uKttil  at  the  opportunities  oD'eied  there, 
and  he  thought  of  moving.  It  in  not  ai>  if  this  purpose  waa 
known  only  to  hiinstlf  and  his  immi-<liate  household — I  mean 
Schmal/.  and  i^ntoinc.  It  was  not  so  at  all.  It  is  absolutely 
proved,  without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  by  a  series  of  wit- 
nesses, that  for  ttt  least  three  weeks  before  thi.s  murder 
occurred  he  had  expreiwed  to  various  people  his  intention  to 
go  abioaii  to  Aineriia — to  San  Francisco.  I  v  mt  you  to 
follow  me  here,  because  this  docs  u  great  deal  ti>  >lear  up  the 
situation.  The  intention  of  going  lo  America  wiuj  expressed 
at  least  three  weeks  before  to,  first  of  all,  Hugh  Camnron. 
Hugh  Cameron  has  sworn  thi^  explicitly;  and,  let  mo  say  this 
of  him,  that  he  cannot  be  call'-il  a  witnces  who  in  specially 
favourable  to  the  prisoner,  birause,  whatever  line  of  life  was 
followed  by  the  prisoner  in  Glasgow,  to  wliutever  deptli  he 
may  huve  gone  in  his  life,  our  information  ujton  that  depends 
entirely  upon  tim  evidence  of  Hugh  ('.inn  ron.  The  Lord 
Advocate,  in  connection  with  the  prisoner's  habit  of  gambling, 
HskcHl,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  lom  living  in  any  other  \v.,yf  " 
and  the  aiiswi-r  of  Cameron  was,  "  Not  at  that  time."  Then 
the  Lorfl  Advocate  asked,  "  Did  you  subseijuently) "  and  the 
witness  ^;ii(l.  "  I  heiini  it  " — and  you  know  what  it  was.  T?iere 
is  no  more  evidence  on  that  matter,  unlea-s  what  the  girl 
Aiitoine  said  liersel)',  tliat  in  the  [iri-;otur'.>>  abseiKe  slie  nseived 
gentlemen.  That,  however,  is  a  ;^ubject  we  are  not  to  ^o  into. 
It  should  not  have  been  referred  to,  ind  is  not  in  the  case; 
but  you  r\  ill  r^Tneinber  the  sucr;,'estion  that  was  made  upon 
it  1y  tie  Loiii  Adv<  i-ate — thit  a  man  of  u  type  so  ilegraded 
wan  capable  of  anything.  The  prisoner  fhics  not  look  like 
it,  but  still,  because  of  this  vague  and  irrelevant  accui«ation, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  a  m.wi  of  such  extraordinary  brutal 
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(Jispodition  that  ho  will  kill  a  woman.       Weil,  Hugh  lameron,  Hr. HXlur* 

whi'-'e    fvidence    ruisitl     this    ismic,     cannot     bo    accuned     of 

Miiiluo  luii'iility.        Ami  what  wiw  hi!<  evidencet       lie  itated 

tiiat,  thri>        fk«  before  thu  niunltr  was  committed,  this  man 

«U8  talking  of  leaving  Glasgow,   and  tho  only  thing  that  k^t 

lain    irom    jroin}.'    wan    that    ii.>   had   u    h"U(-o    on    ieutto,    and 

furniture  on  tho  hire-purchuRo  ayiticui,  and  that  he  hud  to  gel 

Mimo  ono  firxt  to  tai%u  tli  hu  over.     Whm  L'ainiron  was  askwl, 

'  Did  ho  tell  you  that  he  wag  just  on  the  evt<  of  departure  1  " 

iie    s.iid,    "  Nil,    lie   did    not    tell    me.  '      lint    i  ••    lulci.d    tiiix — 

and  yon  will  bear  it  in  mind — '  I  diil  not  under^lali.l  he  was 

jii-it,   p.i:,)»;    I    thought    it   niiglit    he   bv    tiie   'Campania"    the 

lollowinj;  week."     The  witiie.s«   Uuttnian  Haid   the  Hame  thing. 

lie  .said,  '    Not  only  did  1  know  he  wa:<  going,  but  I  saw  a  lett  r 

fmin  Sun  Francisco;  I  do  not  rcmtiither  the  iinmr'  of  th*  vriter 

of   it."       Antoiuo   g!  V©   the   name  as   that    of   a   m.ui   called 

l)t'voto,    iiimI   his  letter   nas   not  only   seen   by   ('amefun   and 

Rattnian,    but    Cameron    Ktatnl    explieitly,     "  Alih.ugli    I    did 

not  know  he  »:i»  going  that  week,  1  knew  that  hiu  departure 

was   imminent." 

.Now ,  that  being  the  statp  of  mind  in  which  the  prisoner  was, 
he  did  nink.  m  effort,  which  was  spoken  to  yesterday,  to 
<lispo!..c  of  liif,  house  and  luiniliire.  How  did  the  witness 
Aiiinann  impress  \oii,  gentlemen?  lie  did  not  seem  to 
bo  t««lling  an  untruth,  and  he  stated  that  he  was  personally 
aske*!  if  he  wouhl  take  over  the  flat.  He  told  you  that  he 
went  over  the  Hat  with  Slater,  and  saw  the  woman  Antoine 
there;  that  he  went  home  and  asked  his  wife  if  he  should  take 
it,  but  that  s!ie  4!is.suade<l  liim.  It  therefore  comes  to  this, 
tlKit  three  weeks  at  least  before  the  murder  the  prisoner's 
intention  to  leave  was  expresseil  to  various  friends,  and,  in 
[K'itit  of  fact,  one  of  them  had  actually  gone  to  look  at  the 
I.  Hixo  with  the  view  of  taking  it  over  from  him.  We  have  it 
111  file  evidence  that  some  person  in  London  called  Freeilman 
had  also  been  approached  with  the  same  object. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  Monday  morning.  •-'I.'^t  Decrmber. 
Two  letters  arrived  that  morning  for  Slater,  and  those  letters 
were  followed  by  results  which,  I  think,  you  will  appreciate. 
There  was  a  letter  that  morning  from  Devoto  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  there  was  another  tliat  came  from  Mr.  Rogers  in 
London.  It  is  said  by  Antoine  that  she  and  Slater  had  been 
living  together  for  practically  tho  laist  three  or  four  years. 
•^  ater  has  a  wife,  and  his  wife,  apparently,  when  he  and 
Antoine  were  together  in  Brussels,  managed  to  make  it  so 
hot  for  them  that  thoy  left  for  Boulogne.  They  travelled 
-xeross  to  Americ  i  under  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  George, 
►'  IS  to  give  hi.  wife  no  clue.  On  this  morning  of  2l8t 
Oci umber,  when   there  cam©  tho  letter   from   San    Francisco, 
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■p.  H'Clare  and  tlie  intimation  from  Mr.  Kogers  that  Mrs.  Slater  was 
making  further  inquiries  regarding  her  husband's  where- 
abouts, Slater  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  to  America, 
and  expressed  his  intention  in  presence  of  Antoine  and 
Schmalz.  Now,  it  is  not  as  if  nothing  followed  upon  that. 
You  will  ask  me,  "  Where  are  the  two  letters  you  arc  talking 
about?"  They  are  not  here.  But  I  ask  you  to  note  what 
followed.  At  two  o'clock  that  day  Schmalz  was  told  that 
her  services  were  dispensed  with  from  the  next  Saturday,  and 
that  she  could  go  back  to  London.  Slater  said  to  her,  when 
he  gave  her  her  dismissal  at  lunch  time  that  Monday,  "  You 
will  be  abb  to  find  your  way  back  to  Lor  '.on  by  your?rif." 
Now,  that  was  l;ofore  the  murder.  The  next  thing  is  this, 
that,  :.s  v.e  kno.v,  ho  po.^tcd  a  letter,  the  envelope  of  which 
bears  five  o'clock  as  the  time  of  posting.  That  letter  was  sent 
from  69  St.  George's  Road,  and  was  written  before  the  murder. 
Here  is  tlie  letter — 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  you  will  find  my  savings  bank  book.  Be  kind 
enough  to  send  me  the  money  at  onr'e,  as  I  have  Hn  urgent  call  to 
America  because  my  wife   is  ill. 

If  fiossiblo,  wirj  the  money  op,  and  I  will  pay  all  charges  here.— 
Yours  truly.  Adolf  Anderson. 

The  Lord  Advocate,  commenting  on  the  terms  of  this  letter, 
says  that  iIll'  prisoner's  wiio  was  not  ill,  and  he  asks,  "  What 
does  ho  moan  by  saying  that?  He  is  a  liar,  and  therefore  he  is 
the  mutdd-er."  'Miat  hardly  follows,  nor  is  it  to  the  point. 
The  letter  was  all  iruo  except  the  words,  "  my  wife  is  ill." 
Here,  then,  is  a  letter  posted  two  hours  before  the  murder, 
following  upon  the  ui.^missal  of  the  servant.  It  says  that 
the  writer  is  going  to  America,  and,  in  order  to  hurry'  up  the 
Savings  Bank  people  and  to  get  attention,  that  he  is  going 
immediately,  as  his  wife  is  ill.  I  should  think  a  stinndus  of 
that  kind  is  not  unusual.  Tjien  we  have  this  further 
circumstance,  that  he  sent  a  wire  to  Dent,  in  London,  who  was 
doing  something  to  his  watch.  In  that  wire  he  says,  '  Dent, 
watchmaker,  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  If  possible,  please 
send  watcli  at  (nice. — 0,scar  Slater."  That  was  sent  off  from 
the  Central  Station,  Gla.sgow,  at  twelve  minutes  past  hix  on 
Monday,  21st  December,  and  it  is  in  Slater's  handwriting. 
Now,  the  murder  was  not  yet  committed.  It  has  been  pro  red 
to  you  that  he  had  got  letters  tliat  morning  which  made  him 
resolve  to  leave  for  America,  and  here  are  three  facts  which  all 
go  to  show  tliat  he  proceeded  at  once  to  make  arrangements 
and  realise  what  property  he  had.  First,  ho  dismisses  the 
servant ;  second,  he  writes  to  the  Savings  Bank  that  he  is 
going  to  America,  and  asks  for  his  money ;  third,  his  watch 
being  at  Dent's  in  London,  a  wire  is  sent  at  6.12,  asking 
that  it  be  returned  at  once.  Tlieso  are  three  things  which 
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show  that  he  was  on  the  move  before  the  murder  was  com-  Mr.  M'Clur* 

initted.     Another  thing  is  this :   he  had  now  raised  £60  upon 

this   diamond  crescent    brooch    which    never   belonged   to    the 

deceased  lady  at  all.       Having  got  the  last  advance  of  £30 — 

I   suppose   all   the   pawnbroker  would  give   for   it — he   went 

immediately,  as  has  been  proved  by  Rattman   ai.d   Aumann. 

to  Gall's  public-house,   and   he  was  thero  between   four   and 

five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,   with  the  pawn   ticket,  to  see  if 

he  could  raise  some  further  money  on  it.     That  i.s  to  say,  he 

wished    to   transfer    his    remaining    interest    in    this    diamond 

brooch,  on  which  he  had  raised  £60,  and  ho  asked  Aumann 

if  he  would   be  prepared  to   buy  the  pawn  ticket.     Is  it  not 

obvious   that  the  person  who  was  doing  all   these  things  was 

carrying    out   his    expressed    intention  to    leave  the    country? 

He  began   by  collecting  whatever   assets  ho  had,   and  he  was 

doing  this  up  to  the  late  afternoon  of  21st  December.       There 

is  no  gainsaying  that  at  6.12  he  was  in  the  Central  Station 

sending  oflf  a  telegram.       The  telegram  is  in  his  handwriting, 

and  6.12  is  the  hour  at  which  it  was  despatched.     Accordingly, 

we  have  the  prisoner,  on  the  night  when  the  servant  girl  stiys 

she   left    her  mi.stress's  house   to  buy   an   evening  newspaper, 

at  the  Central  Station  sending  off  a  telegram  asking  Dent  to 

send  on  his  watch.       That  is  at   6,12  p.m.     It  seems  to   me 

an  extremely  unlikely  preparation  for  a  man  who  was  going 

to  murder   somo   one  at  seven   o'clock,  to  be   entirely  absent 

from   the   locality    of  the  crime   durina;   tlie   v,'i(;le   afternoon, 

to  be  walking  about  raising  money  on  his  po^essions,  to   be 

writing  for  the  money  in  his   Savings  Bank   account,   to   be 

wiring  for  his  watch  to  be  sent  on.     Is  the  person  so  employed 

going  to   commit   a  crime   at  or   about   seven   o'clock?       But 

t'lere  is  this  furth'M-  to  be  said.     The  telegram  to  Dent  involved 

this,  that  he  could  not  get  the  watch  for  a  day  or  two.     The 

Post  Office  Savings   Bank  letter  involved  tiiis,   that   he  could 

not  get  paid  that  money  for  some  days  to  come.       In  point 

of  fact,  he  was  not  paid  it  till  the  2;iid,  and  he  did  not  get 

the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  2i   per  cent,   stock  till  the 

l.'4th.       Can  you  conceive  a  man,  who  has  been  watching  his 

chance  to   murder   this   old   lady,  spending   the   whole  of   his 

afternoon  in  walking  round  the  pawnshops  where  his  property 

happens  to  be,  interviewing  his  friends  end  trying  to  sell  them 

pawn  tickets  for  the  residue  of  his  pa\  ned  property,  writing 

letters  for  money,  telegraphing  for  a  waJch,  involving  himself 

so  as  to  hinder  an  early  departure?     Can  vou  conceive  that 

as  bemg  a  probable  or  likely  thing?     Can  you  conceive  it  as 

the  act  of  a  person  who  has  his  victim  in  view,  and  means  to 

commit  murder? 

What  was  said  about  his  movements  afterwards?      Rattman 
w.-ii?  absolutely  clear  on  tlic  subject.     He  said  that  after  6.12 
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■p.  ll'CIun  —about  twenty  minutes  past  six— the  prisoner  came  over  to 
a  billiard  room  where  he  (Ratf-an)  was  playing  a  game  with 
Aumann.     They  did  not  say  t\  x  '^later  stayed  long  with  them; 
they  both  told  you   quite  disdnctx.-  that  Slater  did   not  stay 
till  the  game  was  finished,  that  he  left  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
and  they  put  down   the  time  as  about  6.30.       Slater  had  to 
go  considerably  further  than  Aumann;  he  had  to  go  some  1400 
yards   m  order  to   reach   the  vicinity    of   the  deceased    lady's 
house;  he  had  just  the  same  distance  to  go  to  reach  his  own 
home.       I  do  not  know  how  long  he  would  take  to  do  that 
distance,    but,    suppose  he   took   between   ten   minutes    and   a 
quart -r  of  an  hour,   then  it  would  be  a  quarter  to  seven  by 
the  time  he  could  be  at  the  spot.     For  a   murderer  who  has 
pot   a  victim  in  view,  he  is  cutting  it  ^-eiy  fine,  do  vou  not 
think?       What  is  the  idea  of  the  prosecution,  I   wonder?     Is 
it  that  the  prisoner  secreted  himself  in   some  passage  round 
aoout,    and    watched  for    his    chance    in    the    absence  of    t'le 
servant  giil?     That  mu.st.  I  should  think,  be  the  case  for  the 
Crown,   but  how  cm  it  be  reconciled   with  the  fact  tliat  the 
prisoner    absented   himself    from    the  locality    throughout   the 
whole  afternoon?     Well,  what  about  his  subsequent  proceedings? 
We  cannot  prove  absolutely  an  aJihi,  but  the  evidence  comes 
very  near  it.     Wo  have  Antoine  uimI  the  girl  Schmalz,  who  both 
said  that  seven  o'clock  was  the  prisoner's  ordinarv  dinner  hour; 
and,    looking   back,   they   can    remember   nothiiifr   exceptional 
that    night.       He    was    not     absent    from    dinner.       Dinner 
may  have  been  earlier  or  later  by  a  few  minutes— that  Schmalz 
admitteil;   but   at   any   rate   notliing  happened   to   give  these 
women  an  idea  that  they  «oie  living  in  the  presence  of  the 
brutal    murderer    who    had    just    despatched    Miss    Gilchrist 
things,  they  said,  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  way;  there  was 
nothing  to  attract  their  attention.     So  far  "as  I  can  see,  we 
have  proved  that  he  could  not  have  been  near  the  scene  till  a 
quarter  to  seven ;   and   his  own   peoj.le  think  that  he  was  in 
about  seven  as  usual,  or  a  few  minutes  after.     I  Tvould  press 
upon    you,    gentlemen,    the    evidence    given   by    Schmalz    the 
Hervant,  and  by  the  girl  Antoine.     You'may  call  Antoine  what 
you  like,  but  did  she  look  yesterday  as  if  she  was  telling  a 
pack  of  lies?     Schmalz  was  cro-ss-examined  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  never  lost  a  feather.     She  told  a  simple  storv,  and 
she  stuck  to  it,   although  she  was  tried   and  tested  in"  every 
way      The  girl  Antoine-vou  saw  how  much  moved  she  was  I 
What  happened  to  her?    Was  it  mercy,  or  was  it  because  there 
was  no  success  with  Schmalz?    The  Lord  Advocate  never  asked 
her   a   single  (juestion   in  cross-examination.      If   a   witness   is 
dismissed  without  any  questions  being  asked,  is  her  story  being 
accepted?     The  Lord  Advocate  may  say,  '•  It  was  not  worth  my 
while    ;   but   it   remains   the   fact   as   reirard.i   this   important 
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woman  .tnke  you  as  being  an  untruthful  witness?       And  if 

tnL      I  ?  b^    innocent,     is    she    to     be    told     "We 

".   J'"u     say      !       it     the     man     who       s     beinir     tried 

ay    in    t  T'   "  ^'''  ''  ^  P^"""   «'"'  »-«  soSing  S 
say    in    iny    favour  " — is    vour    reolv    to    ho     '•  w„  ^ 

sv\^  ;*  T^  *'^  °"S  thi.?^jjhav:'to  li::Ti 

18    aepiorable  In    the   concluding    remarks    of    the    Lord 

douUlftt  vo^  *'"T.  V"*  -^•°"  ^-*  ^--  no  reasonable 
doubt  left  in  your  mind  before  convicting  the  prisoner  in  this 
case  Do  you  see  any  reason  whatever  ?o  doubt  the  evidence 
that  was  given  by  that  loyal  woman,  be  she  what  you  like? 
eitherT'^lf  ^'''^^^"^-  P'-'^^  ^tor,.  Is  she  not  to  beTeliev^ 
ether?  Kemember  their  evidence  squares  absolutely  Sihe 
eMdence  given  by  Rattman  and  Aumann,  and  almost  demon 
strates  the   impossibility   of   the   prisoner   being  guilty       The 

was  ;yaV?'Te;^Satrwt-ene'r:;^  °"*'  "^  ''-'  ''^  --* 
^ow   gentlemen,  the  murder  is  committed,  and  there  was  the 

itt^i'^murSlr^f'Sr  ''7Z  '  V^  'V'  'F^^^^ 
murderer?  What  Iwrhis  "  fli^lm  jttTce -?  OnTuesI"' 
he  IS  at  the  pawn  office  redeeming  his  SnSar  g  as^es  WhS 
he  was  redeeming  them  he  told  the  witness  Kemnton    "V 

rv'tL^An^r"'?'"  ^"t''°  '^'^^"^-^  the"Ydva?gS  'of  going 
by  the  AnUior  Line.     Now,  that  is  on  the  day  when  Jill 
papers  are  full  of  the  murder      Is  that  likp  iL      ?         * 
murderer-just  doing  the  same  thing  as  1  'had  do'ne'Ll: 
before  when  he  was  collecting  his  tliTnjrs    and  taking  J  ' 

to  get  his  money  paid  and  his  ^roperfy  realis^^  ^I  ^rr"""'' 
to  consider  this— he  had  succeeded  (it  i,  Un  y°" 

this  crime,  and  next  day  he  walS  Jui  ly  d,  1".^^"*"' 
broker's,  and  does  the  sLe  as  he  diZtV^ZJrl^:^^ 
time  It  IS  his  binocti  ar  fflasses !     That  .Iooq  „;.f  V  -i  ^ 

p.  ocee<lin^  of  a  man  who  w^ engaged  i    a  •■  titul^  ""^  "•"  '^^ 
One  other  strange  thing  is  thi^  Xh  I  omiS    ornS'th 
prisoner  was  seen  after  tlie  murder_nn,.n  fi.l  mention,  the 

people  say  (as  I  have  a  leady  sai^t  at  he  ZTh"'^^'*:  "u'^ 
usual  course  for  dinner  about'se^el-cll^o:  "hi  21^  'w  fl° 

his   cheque.      What   wa.   hi.    ap^eira^  Sn^E   prTst^t^^ 
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Mr.  M'Clure  himself  there?  The  clubmaster  says  that  he  was  absolutelj 
composed ;  well,  he  said  (I  think)  that  he  was  excited  a  little,  bul 
80  little  that  he  thoufrht  he  had  been  losing  money.  That  is  the 
man  who  was  fleeing  from  justice;  yet,  at  0.40  he  presents  him^ 
self  to  the  clubmaster  Henderson,  and  Henderson  sees  nothing 
at  all  in  his  appearance  to  suggest  that  he  had  come  fron 
r.iiirili.r.  Ik-  iisks  for  ivoncy,  anil  he  is  reiused.  He  goes  awaj 
making  use  of  the  expression  that  his  friend  Cameron,  to  when 
he  wa.s  referred,  is  '"  no  use."  If  th'  "  are  blood  spots  that  are 
on  that  coat  now,  these  blood  spots  Aere  freshly  on  it  then, 
and  yet  they  were  not  seen!  If  he  was  the  murderer,  what 
did  he  do  with  his  r;>at?  ^VhiTC  was  he  washing  his  coat  sc 
that  nothing  was  sten,  and  there  is  not  a  speck  of  blood  to 
be  found  on  it?  And,  mind  you,  he  has  done  the  whole  of  thai 
betweer  7.10  and  ^.i'>.  He  has  washed  his  clothes  so  thoroughlj 
that  the  medical  men  cannot  find  a  speck  of  blood  now!  This 
is  the  coat  that  the  murdc:  r  was  wearing,  if  the  Crown  ii 
right.  Now,  is  there  a  man  anywhere  of  such  extraordinary 
callousness  that  he  can  remain  in  a  billiard  room  to  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  such  a  tragedy,  and  after  it  coolly 
call  upon  this  man  at  the  club,  wearing  the  very  garments 
in  which  he  committed  the  murder?  The  clubmaster  says, 
"  I  saw  no  sign  of  his  being  put  out  in  any  way ;  I  thought 
he  had  been  losing  mon  ■  at  cards,  as  he  seemed  annoyed." 
That  is  all.  If  this  case  is  fairly  considered,  gentlemen,  there 
is  no  answer  to  the  case  put  forward  for  the  defence. 

But  to  proceed.  Cameron  says  that  on  the  22nd  or  on  the 
23i<l — I  am  not  sure  which  he  says — he  got  the  pawn  ticket 
himself.  Slater  had  tried  Rattman,  and  he  had  tried  Aumann 
with  the  pawn  ticket,  but  they  would  not  purchase.  Rattman 
gave  the  ticket  back  to  Slater,  and  Slater,  on  the  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday,  handed  it  to  Cameron,  who  tells  you  that  he 
tried  Mr.  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Allan,  but  with  no  result.  Now, 
that  is  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Is  this  procrastination  what 
you  would  expect  from  a  man  who  had  committed  the  crime? 
Again,  either  on  the  22nd  or  the  23rd,  I  do  not  remember 
whi'  h,  Nichols,  the  barber,  who  has  no  association  in  any  way 
with  the  prisoner,  says  that  Slater  came  into  his  shop  and 
talked  about  going  to  Queensland,  and  he  adds  that  he  also 
talked  about  going  to  San  Franci-sco.  We  all  know  that  the 
latter  is  quite  probable;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
according  to  Nichols,  he  had  then  a  very  noticeable  moustache. 
I  shall  refer  to  that  circumstance  later.  On  the  23rc'  he  wirv  d 
Dent  again  from  the  Charing  Cross  Post  Office,  and,  in  order 
to  hurry  up  Dent,  I  suppose,  he  wired,  "  Must  have  watch ; 
leaving  to-morrow  night  for  the  Continent."  Well,  ho  was 
not  going  to  the  Continent;  he  was  going  to  America.  By 
this  time  actually  Rattman  and  Cameron  had  his  address  as 
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;.clock  he  is  at  Cooks'  to  see  about  ILLtsVth'^'LuBitania" 
tnr  New  \ork  on  tlie  Saturday.     Ho  told  Cooks'  f^rinl  ^ 

!:f'"a\ith™t:'u^?  '''  o„V.questron\^Tt  Ste'ViS: 
ot  a   berth.     A  question   was  raised  tlie  following  day  as  to 

otnlM.     "r  '°^  ""  ""^^"''^  "^  «"  ''^^ide  berth-but  doS 

"s  affa  rrnt'"*^?f  '^^  '''^'^""  >^  '^'^'^^t^d  towards  getS 
u        l-P'*  '■'^''*  "'"^   starting  for  San   Francisco   as     h! 
result  of  h,s  resolve  upon  the  Monday  morninJT     We  1  Jve 
the  letter   from   Jfessrs.    Cook  to   the   Cunard   lin^     l^A   ,1 

i^d    '  TlTaYir        ""^  l^°7  '"^  ''^^  -*th  to  Slater    Tnd  he 

Line    procSs!^<  IT?'  i'"''  ^-   ^"•''?'-^;  ^""k  to  the  Cunard 
be"ter^w,th     ^n     fn    ^.^^^■^'•',  ^^^Pl'^^    that    he    could    do 

iuld     Take    S    tfcke^irLJ^rfld'^^"    '^ 
to    adjust    with    you    in    Liverp  ol    on    Saturday        iTT" 

rx:  z ffac^sJtu'^^i^tr^- ^-^ 
silst;;  w£~  -  oS;r?pSe?^.r 

eho  1.  going  about  quit,  cool  ,„d  collects  I  T,„nJ<.        5 

e.p£tS  '^alAt  ^°  ^'"'^'''  ^^"^^"-  '^°°1'  °"  «'«  25th    as  was 
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■f.  K'CluF*  Aumann  was  up  and  looked  over  the  flat,  and  you  have  thit 
also  definitely  proved,  that  Mrs.  Freedman  and  another  person 
arrived  on  the  Friday  mornin{»  from  London.  They  were  at 
the  Alexandra  Hotel.  In  reply  to  a  post-card  from  them, 
Schmalz  was  sent  over  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel  twice  on  the 
Friday  morning,  bho  said  that  she  did  not  see  Mrs.  Free' ..man 
the  tiist  time,  but  on  the  second  occasion  she  brought  her  over 
to  the  flat.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Schmalz  was  to  stop 
and  hand  over  the  keys  to  Mrs.  Freedman  on  the  Saturday, 
and  then  leave  for  London  herself,  and  this  she,  in  point  of 
fact,  did  at  10  p.m.  The  Freedmans  did  arrive,  and  that  put 
the  ar."angements  a  little  out,  and  led  tr  Slater  failing  in  his 
appointment  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  C  Anyhow,   wo  are 

now  arrived  at  this  point :   on  the  23'  prisoner  has  lifted 

his  i:;i9,  and  on  the  24th  he  has  go  -i)  as  the  proceeds  of 
his  2J  per  cent,  stock.  lie  saw  Cameron  tho  same  evening. 
Further,  Cameron,  during  the  day  of  the  24th,  went  with  him 
to  the  Cunard  offices  and  tried  to  get  a  £5  note  for  five  single 
notes.  They  were  ultimately  successful  after  trying  two  or 
three  places;  he  got  a  £5  note  at  the  Grosvenor  Restaurant, 
i'hey  then  went  to  the  post  office  in  Hope  Street,  where  the 
accused  got  a  letter  registered  and  sent  to  Germany.  Cameron 
says  that  he  was  told  it  was  the  prisoner's  Christmas  present 
to  his  people.  The  post  office  girl  proved  the  despatch  of 
that  letter.  Now  we  are  at  Friday,  the  25th,  the  day  they 
leave  for  America. 

All  these  preparations,  you  will 
carried  through  by  the  prisoner 
Oscar  Slater.  When  it  comes  to 
down  to  Nichols,  the  barber,  and 
shaving  materials,  and  things  of  that  kind  which  he  had 
deposited  there.  He  tells  Nichols,  the  barber,  that  he  is 
leaving  that  night  to  join  the  "  Lusitania  "  at  Liverpool.  He 
has  pone  as  Oscar  Slater  all  through  the  week,  doing  these 
things  openly,  and  he  tells  the  barber  on  the  very  night  of 
his  departure  that  he  is  going  to  travel  by  the  "  Lusitania  " 
to  New  York.  Is  there  a  vestige  of  suspicion  in  all  this  of  a 
person  who  is  on  a  flight  from  justice]  What  plausibility  is 
there  in  the  suggestion  that  it  was  because  of  the  evening 
papers  on  the  Friday  afternoon  that  ho  fled  from  justice?  He 
has  been  doing  all  this  through  tho  week,  and  has  not  concealed 
his  movements  or  his  name  in  any  way  at  all.  On  the  Friday 
evening  he  goes  down  to  the  Central  Station  and  engages  a 
badge 'porter  about  six  o'clock.  The  porter  goes  up  to  his 
house  about  8.20.  What  possible  suspicion  is  there  about 
anything  that  happened  that  evening?  Those  two  ladies,  the 
Misses  Fowlis,  who  lived  in  tho  flat  above,  took  a  very  keen 
interest  in  tho  proceedings  of  tho  Slater  household,  and  hung 
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over  the  banisters  to  see  what  was  happenir^r;  they  said  thev  H,  H-CIup. 
were  waiting  for  the  postman  1       Ihe.v  saw  tS;  baggage  beJnJ 

or  before       -n   '  ^""'''-        ^'''''   "^  '^"°"-   "^"^  ^^^  -"•''vn^f 
for  before.     Tliere  was  a  servant  from  the  Bernsteins'  houw 
wh.ch  was  on  the  same  stair.       She  said  she  thouZ  i t  w^s 

n  S?«f "'"  "°  ?  ^'""'"  *'""  "^^  ^""^  before,  and  she  thou-t^t 
t  ere  TWs"::Lm'"'"^-""*  ^^^'''"^^  *'»*-  ^^^^^^ive  had  hi 
l\  l\  ■  ^^''^'t'"^"'  ''  "  '"*"■«  afterthouglit.  You  know 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  preparing  to  go^  away  for  dayT 
before,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ^detective's  vlT 
There  was  another  strange  suspicion.  After  the  porters 
had    carried    away    the    baggage    the    Misses    Fowlis   looked 

"vav  se^trl/f ""'  """^  }''''  ''''"'''  '^''  these  people  went 
a^\av  separate  y,  as  guilty  people  might-that  Slater  went 
by  himself  and  the  others  went  behind.  Suppose  you  were 
g..ng  to  the  station  with  two  ladies  and  wanted^'a  cab^  Vou  d 
}ou  not  go  m  advance  to  get  the  cab?      Wo  know  from  the 

ZZ\fV  '"^  ''r  '^'  ''-''^Sc^  I-^'-*^--  that  thev  al  Trived 
a  the  station  ,n  a  cab.  What  ground  is  there  for  suspiJion 
n  this  simple  matter?  Then  it  i«  said  that  the  prisoner  took 
tickets  for  London,  and  went  off  to  Liverpool  instead  Tht 
.s  a  matter  which  has  not  been  definitely  cleared  up  but  is  t 
not  a  curious  thing  that  there  were  two  third  cksstckets 
taken  for  Liverpool  by  tho  9.5  train  that  night  and  n  one 
can  suggest  whose  tickets  they  were  unless  tho^se  'of  sfate  and 
vet  InH  ^^'''■^  •«*»>«  .flight  from  justice?  It  has  not  begSn 
nken  at  L>  er"rf  ??"7*'"S  «»bterfuge  occurs  until  tickets  Ze 
taken  at  L./erpool  in  the  name  of  Otto  Sando.     Let  me  sav  a 

and    h     •  •  '''''"^..^-ith  "  ^^■"'"an  ^^o  was  not  his  wife, 

o  casit     ■        ■        '"^  ^''»'\him  to  the  States.     On  the  previou 

ana  Mrs.  ^o      They  are  going  abroad  again,  partly  because 

ot  this  .other  ,v,th  Mrs.  Slater  in  London:  which  mJ.   RoZl 

^L7f  ''  .^T*'  ^""^  "''"  b^^^"«^  Devoto  had  written  for 
Tn  n^"  V  ^^""  Francisco.     Remember  the  woman  pLaded 

0  bo  allowe<l  to  go  when  the  prisoner  thought  it  w,S  be 
unwise  or  her  to  go  in  the  winter,  and  it  was  her  weepin"  that 
eventually  led  to  her  being  taken.  In  the  main  fac  s%hero 
.s  nothing  suspicious.     Taking  the  name  Otto  Sando  was  very 

atural  because  whatever  name  he  took  mu.st  coincide  with 
tlie  initials  already  on  the  luggage.  They  wanted  to  tra  5 
under  some  other  name  than  that  of  Slated,  and  they  wanted 
to  arrive  at  America  as  man  and  wife,  because  the  efs  trouble 

^ow,  that    s  plam  enough.     I  have  no  idea  why  l,e  p..t  down 
Chicago      as  his  destmation.     I  do  not  know  why  he  did  a 
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■r.  ■'Clure  lot  of  things ;  but,  on  the  broad  facts  and  grounds  of  this  case, 
it  is  surely  very  plain  that  this  c;iimot  be  called  a  flight  from 
justice.  You  bto  how  slow  the  flight  was;  and  it  was  only 
because,  by  a  mere  coincidence,  the  police  visit  iripired  by 
M'Lean  happened  on  the  day  already  tixed  for  the  prisoners 
departure — the  very  day,  too,  upon  which  the  description  was 
publishxl  in  the  newspapers — that  he  was  supposed  to  havt 
tied  at  all.  Whin  this  matter  is  examined  there  is  nothing, 
I  earnestly  submit,  to  lead  you  to  say  that  this  man  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 

1  havo  di.sposed,  I  think,  of  those  prejudicial  matters  whicl 
led  evervbodv  to  regard  Slater  as  being  undeniably  th( 
murderer  of  this  old  lady.  It  was  because  he  had  pawned  j 
brooch  which  was  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  her,  am 
because,  when  he  was  looked  for,  it  was  found  that  he  ha( 
apparently  fled  from  justice. 

I  now  come  to  the  direct  evidence  which  has  been  led 
to  support  the  allegation  that  he  is  the  perpetrator  of  th« 
crime.  My  learned  friend  began  by  saying  that  the  first 
witness  he  had  against  the  prisoner  was  Mrs.  Liddell.  Jusi 
about  five  minutes  before  seven,  on  le  night  of  21st  December 
when  she  was  going  home,  she  saw  a  man  (so  she  said)  leaning 
against  the  railings.  She  said  she  got  "  bristly,"  and  she  gazet 
at  him.  His  face  was  not  sallow ;  it  was  not  white — but  it  wai 
ivory  white.  She  also  explained  the  coat  he  was  wearing 
and  "she  said  it  was  this  man  Slater.  She  was  a  per.son  who  wai 
anxious  to  give  you  the  idea  that  she  had  very  criticallj 
examined  everything,  and  she  asked  the  prisoner  to  turn  rounc 
in  the  dock.  This  was  unnecessary.  She  had  seen  him  befon 
at  the  police  oflSce.  She  was  asked  if  the  coat  produced  was 
the  coat  he  was  then  wearing,  and  she  said  it  was  not,  becaus* 
she  had  examined  the  man's  clothing  very  carefully,  and  then 
was  a  broad  hem  on  his  coat.  She  said  his  coat  was  not  i 
waterproof  coat,  but  was  a  heavy  cloth  coat.  She  just  lookef 
over  her  shoulder — and  he  glided  away,  and  she  knows  n( 
more  about  the  man.  That  is  not  very  convincing,  and  th( 
coat  she  speaks  to  is  not  Slater's  coat.  Then  how  were  yoi 
impressed  with  her  evidence?  The  murder  was  perpetratet 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  she  never  thought  of  mention 
ing  this  mysterious  man  at  all.  She  never  mentioned  him  til 
Wednesday,  the  l.';5rd,  and  she  said  her  statement  was  receive* 
as  a  jest  in  the  family.  Her  brother  said  to  her  that  then 
was  no  use  in  more  of  the  family  mixing  themselves  up  in  thii 
affair,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  received  her  storj 
as  a  jest! 

The  next  witness  is  Helen  Lambie.  I  frankly  confess  thai 
I  do  not  know  where  I  would  have  been  in  this  case  with  th( 
evidence  of  Helen  Lambie,  unless,  by  good  fortune,  I  had  goi 
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correspondence    with    the    first    impressions    of"  some    of    the 
-  nesses.     It  is  not  that  the  peoplj  are  consciously  dishonest 
but,  having  hrst  thought  the  prisoner  was  only  like  the  man 

tirsat-y::  'that"   'ir'   ''"'^   ■•''-'  ^"°^^"  •^™  atth^Tm; 
uiej  say       Yes,  that  is  the  man  we  saw  before."    Thev  identifv 

him  really  as  the  man  shown  at  the  previous  inspection    but 

It   hrst  sight.      The  important   thin-,    however,    is     what  did 
they   say  when   they   saw   him   the   hrst  time?      nW    this   is 

n  AirL^a       LTt"*  "'"  T"  ^-^^  *''«  ^"^^^  that  was  gven 
m   America       Let  me  make  a   few   preliminary   observations 
You  remember  that  Helen  Lambio  travelled  to^merka  S 

he  little  gul  B..rrowman,  and  they  occupied  the  Sme  caWn 
do  not  know  what  you  think  would  be  Lelv  Jo  "cur   n  £ 
«ay  of  conversation  between  a  girl  of  twenty-one  and  a  drl  of 
fifteen  who   were  occupying  the  same  bedroom   for  ten^iays 
and   who  were   both  going  to   give   evidence   as   regards   th^ 
strange    affair-they   knew   they    were   both    to    be^w[tnVs^ 
T^e  Lord  Advocate  said  to  Mary  Barrowman,  '•  But,  of  cour^' 
Mary,  you  were  advised  by  the  people  con„e;ted  wi  h  tl^ca^; 
aoout°ir'-    'n  ""*  '!.''■  '^"'^  ^'"  ''^^'  "  Y-,  I  was  no    to  speak 
tas    hfs      llir^  ^''"r  '^'^  '^'^  ""* '    What  happened  next 

ml  i}  I     ^^'^«^t^^'°  &"-'3  ^vere  in  the  corridor  of  the  Courf 

and  ^lo*7  '"'°'  '^"u"  ^"'^""^"  "^  '«''>"•  ^I'o  i«  6  feet  3  inches 
and  ancMier  man  who  was  wearing  a  medallion        Neither  of 
these  two  was  at  all  hke  the  man  who  was  wanted      W   h  the 
two  girls  there  was  Detective  Pyper        Detw-Hv^  P,,!!»     /n 

;;::»"'"  trs""  ;"•  t  4p~»hfiX  «r^rs 

r'li  Court  r#"  '«?"°'?e.  ■•Ol'.  tl'ere  he  i.  going 

jvho  ,„  .^,|„i„i.  ,l,e  CroJn  ,„f  [„  Am"    '   in  .h"  rSi 
ho„   procerf,™        Wl„l.  he  ,a»  looking  to,   Mr    F„/the 

m.n  ,„  U,e  photograph,,  .he  ,nid  that  .he  ideSid  hi^  ^^htt 
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■r.  ■•auF*  happened  between  Helen  Lambie  and  the  girl  Barrowman  while 
the  man  was  walking  towards  them  nobody  knows,  because  no 
independent  witness  can  speak  to  it;  may  the  suspicion  of  one 
not  have  prompted  the  other?  Well,  at  any  rate,  the  evidence 
is  distinct  that  all  Helen  Lambie  said  at  first  was,  "  I  could 
almost  swear  that  is  the  man."  Now,  let  us  see  why  sho  could 
almost  swear  it  w.is  thn  man.  When  she  came  into  the 
American  Court  she  was  asked,  "  Now,  do  you  see  the  man 
here  you  saw  that  night?  ''  Here  is  her  answer,  which  has 
been  read  to  yoj  before,  "  One  is  very  suspicious,  if  anything." 
Gentlemen,  is  that  an  identification?  She  then  proceeds,  "  The 
clothes  he  had  on  that  night  he  has  not  got  on  to-day,  but  his 
face  I  could  not  tell."  She  was  then  asked,  "  What  did  you 
say  about  liis  fact>?  "  and  slie  replied,  "  I  could  not  tell  about 
his  face;  I  never  saw  his  face."  Gentlemen,  she  did  not  see 
his  face — but  perhaps  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  1  read  her 
evidence  in  detail.     It  jiroceods  thu.s — 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  clothes  he  had  on,  if  you  can — a  description! — 
It  was  a  three-quarter,  something  like  a  waterproof  coat,  three-quarter 
length. 

Had  it  any  colour  that  you  could  recognise? — It  was  a  kind  of 
fawn   colour. 

Wh.it  kind  of  a  hat  or  cap  or  what  did  he  have  on? — It  looks  Iik» 
one  of    these   Donegal    caps. 

Now,  can  you  give  us  anything  further  in  connection  with  this  man 
that  you   can   tell  us   about? — No;  I  could    not. 

Did  you   notice  .inything   about  his  walk? — Yes,  sir,   I   did. 

Tell  us  what  abcit  his  walk  that  impressed  you? — He  didn't  walk 
straight,   but  it   was  some 

But  his  gait,  his  manner  of  walking,  was  there  anything  about 
that  that  you  noticed?  Did  you  notice  anything  about  the  style 
of  walking? — Ves,   sir. 

What  was  there  about  that  that  impressed  you? — He  was  sort  of 
shaking  himself  a  little.  I'll  show  you  how  he  was  walking. 
(Illustrating.) 

Since  you  have  been  here  have  you  seen  anybody  walking  like  thatf 
— Yes,   sir,  I   have,  sir. 

Is  that  man  in  this  room? — Yes.  he  is,  fir. 

Point  him  out  to  us  if  you  can? — I  wouldn't  like  to  say. 

Now,  point  out  the  man  ;  that  ia  all  we  iusk  you  to  do. 

Mr.  ^iILLER — I  object  unless  you  ask  her  whether  she  has  seen 
more  than  one  man  walk  like  that. 

Th*>  CoMMi.ssioNEn — The  question  is,  do  you  see  in  this  room  among 
all  of  us  people  here  the  man  that  you  passed  that  night? — I  think 
you  ought  to  let  the  man  walk,   and  I  can   pick  him   out. 

You  have  seen  him  walk'— Let  him  get  another  chance;  give  the 
man  a  chance. 

CrosE-e.xamination  by  Mr.  Millee— Didn't  you  state  a  moment 
ago  that  you  did  not  see  the  man's  face' — Neither  I  did.  I  saw 
the  walk ;  it  is  not  the  face  I  went  by,  but  the  walk. 


Now,   gentlemen, 
gave  in  America. 
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Mr.  M'CLCRB-Very  well.     They  are  as  foUows  :- 

thl^h^rwl^?""""-''  ''"  --  -  thi.  ««m   that  p««d   you  in 
Th«  Witness — Ye«,  sir 

thi'hilfiYM.^""  *"''"'  ''^  ''^'""'y  ">'"  '"""  "  the  man  you  saw  in 
nJlr;  *'*v  •'   ?*   '•'''^'■'^'  '^   "'^^  *''«  etorv  that  was  eiven  bv 

f  the  krvmen""^  ?  J-^^^^erday  owing  to  the  request  of  imS 
<>i  tiie  jurjmen,  .Slater  was  made  to  walk  down  one  of  th« 
passages  after  the  Court  rose,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  iurv 
werepresent.  I  cannot  tell  what  ^np:  esS  the  pa/ad^^^^^^^ 
eC  iTuld  '^^'-  i:-.--.-"  -iii  consider  tlfat  for  "our 
,  n  J  I  }  '"^""^  *'''■**  ♦^'^  ^i^'  the  man  walked  was  in 
cnaw/vt"  •  mu'T'r-    '''"''^  "'"  ""^'""^  '"  »^'«  Rait  that   "uS 

mTss  cSrl^     \l  T  %P'"'^"  ^^"^  .^'»^-  ^  "^°  ^"Ik  across 
™ss  triicnriM  s  hall  tor  two  seconds  before  he  eot  out  of  thn 

I  oor-  o  Identify  him  as   the   person    who   hadTeen   in   tS? 

letouect    that    Detective    Pyper    was    asked    whether    he  saw 
anything   c  uua.  t.ristic  in    Slater's    walk    bv    wh"h   he   could 
recognise  him,  and  he  said  there  was  nothi'.ig  in  the  walk  of 
the  man  that  impressed  him.        Mr    Warnock    w^n  Tic   ■ 
America,  said  that'b.  looking  very  dosdvirttught  he  "JS 
sec  Korae  sort  of  pitch  of  the  knee      I  onlv  n  t  ,>  L 
a.r  men,  is  that^'evidence  upon'^ic;     ou'  Sld'e^er^'tSin" 
of  taking  a  mans  life?     But  Hden  Lambie  has  gone  back  c 
her  original  story.     She  now  says  that  she  got  f  k,ok  at  h' 
iace.  and  she  says  the  man  was  clean  shavfn.     WeU    S  a' -^^ 

on  tiie  J5th !     He  had  then  a  very  noticeable  mou„      lo 

The  next  wutness  is  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  says  "to  you 
hat  he  was  standing  in  a  better  position  than  Helen  Lambie 
o  see  the  man  who  was  in  the  house,  and,  whife  he  thought 
he  prisoner  is  very  ike  him,  he  would  not  s^ear  to  hfm  £ 
8  what  he  said  m  America— and  I  ask  vou  to  rpmtV^      *i!  ! 

he  and  the  little  girl  Barrowman  and  JeTen^LTb  e  w/re^S 

in  the  room  together  when  this  took  place— 

«''tt^S'''°'"^-^  ''''''  ""y^'^'^y  •"  th"  'oo™  that  you  identify 

The    WiTNBss— I   couldn't   say    DOBitivelv         tt,;.    _        ,•   j. 
the^d^.nda.t)  i.  not  at  aU  un4eT^':'t "  only^il  aT^n/'K 
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Mr.  ■*€!!»•  Mr.  Adams  I  thousrht  was  very  fair,  and  he  said  undoubtedly 
that  there  was  a  resemblance.  Then  I  read  this  further  from 
bis  evidence  in  America — 

Did  you   notice   his  crooked   nose? — No. 

Did  you  notice  anything  remarkable  about  his  gait  and  walk?— No, 
I  thought  he  walked  like  a  commercial  traveller. 
An  ordinary  walk? — Just  an  ordinary  walk. 

What,  gentlemen,  becomes  of  Helen  Lambie's  identification? — 

You  don't  swrear  this  is  the  man  you  eaw? — No,  sir. 
You  don't   identify  him   with  the  "man  that  passed  you? — I  say  he 
resembles   him   in   appearance.     That   is   all   I    can   say. 

He  liad  also  .seen  a  photograph  before.  Now,  you  are  trying 
a  man  for  his  life,  and  there  are  two  witnesses  who  (let  us 
suppose)  had  equal  opportunities  of  seeing  the  culprit,  and  the 
one  said,  "  I  will  not  swear  to  this  man ;  he  is  like  him,  but  I 
will  not  go  fu-  her  than  that " ;  and  the  other  said,  "  I  could 
almost  swear  th.it  is  the  man";  would  you  be  prepared  on 
that  evidence  to  find  it  proved  that  he  was  the  man  and  to  take 
his  life?  Would  you  not,  gentlemen,  be  taking  a  large  responsi- 
bility? Mr.  Adams,  who  failed  to  identify,  says  that  he  was 
in  a  better  position  to  see  than  Helen  Lambie;  Helen  Lambie 
says  it  was  not  his  face  at  all  that  attracted  her  attention,  but 
only  his  walk — which  has  no  marked  peculiarity — surely  it  is 
plain  that  the  safe  evidence  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
not  by  Helen  Lambie !  The  witnesses  for  the  Crown  have  said 
that  this  man's  walk  is  not  peculiar  in  any  respect  at  all. 

Now,  what  about  Barrowman  J  She  is  going  along  the  road, 
when  out  of  a  close  comes  a  man.  You  will  remember  it  is 
seven  o'clock  on  a  December  night.  He  ran  down  the  steps 
very  fast,  we  know— that  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
used  the  expression  '•  like  greased  lightning."  The  person — 
whoever  he  was — hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  turned  and  ran, 
as  hard  as  he  was  able,  past  the  little  girl,  and  down  West 
Cumberland  Street  to  the  left.  Can  you  take  it  that  the  little 
girl's  identification  is  worth  your  seriiius  regard?  It  is  said  that 
the  man  had  on  a  Donegal  hat.  A  Donegal  hat  is  a  tweed  hat 
with  a  rim  all  round  it.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  brown  boots. 
Gentlemen,  they  have  been  through  all  his  baggage — they  have 
produced  everything  that  would  assist  them— but  there  are  no 
brown  boots,  and  there  is  no  Donegal  hat !  The  only  thing 
similar  is  the  waterproof.  Now,  this  man  was  running  as  fast 
as  he  could.  I  would  ask  you,  would  you  undertake  to  identify  a 
mai»  who  raced  past  you  on  the  street — in  the  vicinity  of  a  lamp, 
it  is  quite  true?  The  description  originally  given  in  the  paper 
was  this — and  this  is  from  Barrowman — "  The  man  wanted  is 
about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  and  tliin,  with 
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his  face  shaved  clear  of  all  hair.  A  distinctive  feature  is  that  Mr.  a'CIuM 
his  nose  is  slightly  turned  to  the  right  side."  How  could  the 
little  girl  Burrowman  possibly  see  all  that  when  the  man  was 
flying  past?  'He  wore  one  of  the  popular  round  tweed  hats 
kiiowii  as  Donegal  hats,  and  a  fawn-coloured  overcoat,  which 
might  have  been  a  waterproof,  and  also  dark  trousers  and  brown 
boots  Who  lias  come  to  say  that  the  possessions  of  this  man 
included  brown  boots  or  a  Donegal  hat?  Can  vou  yourselves 
now  say  that  "a  nose  slightlv  twisted  to  one  side"  is  rightlv 
descriptive  of  the  prisoner's  nose?  Would  you  say  tiiat  all  these 
things  could  be  accuratelv  observed  by  a  yoiing  girl  in  a 
momentary  glance  like  that  ?    It  is  past  belief. 

The  next  witness  is  Annie  Armour,  who  was  employed  at  the 
Subway  station.  Her  evidence  is  not  of  great  importance.  She 
heard  about  the  murder  some  time  after,  and  it  recalled  to  her 
mind  that  one  night  between  7.30  and  8— she  cannot  exactly 
tell  wlien— a  man  hurried  up  to  the  booking  office,  flung  down 
a  penny,  passed  on  without  waiting  for  a  ticket,  and  went 
down  the  stair  to  the  station.  She  said  that  his  coat  was 
darker  than  the  coat  of  the  prisoner  produced,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  he  was  clean  shaven.  Now,  the  prisoner  was  not  clean 
shaven.  You  know  from  Nichols,  the  barber,  that  he 
had  a  very  noticeable  moustache  at  the  time,  and  I  say  no 
more  upon  this.  "^ 

Accordingly,  you  have  these  three  leading  witnesses  for  the 
Crown,  Lambie,  Adams,  and  Barrowman— Adams  declining  to 
say  more  than  that  the  prisoner  is  like;  Barrowman  alleging 
that  she,  with  an  instantaneous  glance  at  a  man  flying  along 
the  street,  is  able  to  give  a  detailed  description,  which,  however 
does  not  tally  closely  with  the  prisoner ;  and  Lambie— if  wo 
take  her  American  evidence,  which  was  the  first— only  referring 
to  his  walk.  As  you  saw.  the  walk  has  no  peculiarity,  and 
Detective  Pyper  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  attract  his 
attention.  I  do  not  see  how,  in  a  matter  of  this  gravity,  you 
oan  accept  and  act  upon  evidence  so  inconclusive  and  uncertain. 
And  that  is  the  only  evidence  of  real  moment  in  the  case. 

I  make  also  this  remark— <lo  you  not  generally  find  that 
when  a  bloody  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  the  person  who 
perpetratef  ^'le  murder  has  blood  upon  him '  The  man  who 
escaped  tuat  night  certainly  had  blood  about  him.  Where  ho 
IS  God  knows,  but  we  know  where  this  man  is!  We  have  got 
this  man's  clothes,  and  they  bear  no  trace  of  blood.  Where 
did  he  wash  his  clothes  between  7  and  9.45?  How  had  he  got 
rid  of  everything?  Again,  what  about  the  weapon?  The 
doctors  are  uncertain  as  to  the  hammer  being  a  likely  instrument 
to  cause  the  injuries  that  resulted  in  death,  but,  even  if  it 
were,  hammer  and  coat  alike  arc  absolutely  free  from  blood 
Do  you  see  any  plausibility  in  the  suggestion  that  the  hammer 
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■r.  >*Clar«  has  been  scraped  and  washed  to  remoie  traces  of  blood?  Our 
doctors  tell  you  that  they  would  have  great  diflBculty  in 
removing  traces  of  blood  in  that  way ;  but,  suppose  it  was  tried, 
why  did  the  murderer  not  wash  and  scrape  the  whole  handle, 
and  especially  where  his  hand  prijiped  the  weapon?  It  must 
have  been  covered  with  blood  if  it  was  used,  yet  it  has  not  been 
cleansed,  and  upon  it  there  was  no  blood  found.  Why  is  the 
prisoner  so  different  from  all  otlier  murderers?  There  is  no 
trace  of  l)lood  on  anytliinp  belonging  to  him,  and  how  could 
he  gtt  rid  of  it  all  in  two  hours? 

There  is  only  one  other  point  remaining,  that  is,  as  regards 
the  very  extraordinary  identification  of  the  prisoner  as  a  man 
who  was  goini:  about  the  neighbourhood,  lurking,  and  secreting 
himself  in  cjoses.  First  of  all,  there  was  the  family  of  MHaffie. 
Mrs.  MHaffie  identified  the  prisoner  as  the  man  who  had  walked 
backward  and  for\\ard  in  tiiis  stieet.  That,  of  course,  would 
not  provo  that  he  was  the  man  who  committed  tlie  crime;  it 
would  only  show  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  more. 
The  dangliter,  again,  in  the  month  of  March,  would  not  say 
that  this  was  tlie  man,  although  she  now  agrees  with  her 
mother.  But  there  is  anotlier  point— all  the  Mllaffies  have 
describol  the  man  they  saw  as  a  man  who  was  wearing  checked 
trousers  and  light-coloured  spats.  The  prisoner  has  never  been 
seen  anywhere  with  checked  trousers  or  with  light-coloured 
spats,  and  none  of  those  has  been  found  in  his  baggage.  Was 
he  so  careful  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  clothes  that  he  wore  on 
the  night  of  the  niiinlor,  but  ahso  all  the  clothes  that  he  had 
worn  at  any  other  time!  And  you  will  recollect  this:  one  of 
the  Miss  Mllatties  was  asked  by  his  lordship  if,  when  the  man 
asked  at  the  door  for  Anderson,  he  had  a  foreign  accent,  and  she 
said  "No."  Now,  the  prisoner's  foreign  accent  is  pronounced. 
That  is  the  family  of  MIIulHes.  Nearly  every  one  of  these 
witnesses  contradicts  the  other. 

Take  now  Miss  Cuimiiigiiam.  who  walked  with  the  witness 
Campbell  to  .Hnner  every  day,  and  saw  this  strange  man.  She 
identified  the  prisoner,  curiously,  from  a  photograph.  She  says 
that  "the  man  was  absolutely  clean  shaven,  and  that  she  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  him,"  while  the  photograph  from 
which  she  recognised  the  prisoner  was  that  of  a  man  with  a 
black  moustache.  That  is  not  very  convincing.  When  she  saw 
the  accused  she  said,  "That  is 'the  m:in."  Campbell,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  he  was  nearer  the  man  than  she 
was,  and  he  declines  to  say  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man. 
He  will  only  say  that  he  resembles  the  man,  and 
that  is  all.  Then  there  are  two  other  witnesses,  Bryson 
and  Nairn.  These  are  both  witnesses  as  to  Sunday, 
20th  December.  Bryson  says  that  at  twenty  minut.ps  t^ 
eight  he  was  walking  along  the  .street  and  saw  a  dark-haired 
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man  wnth  a  sallow  complexion,  who  had  a  long  nose  of  a  peculiar  Mp  H'ciupe 
shape,  prominent  in  the  middle,  broken,  and  had  a  slight 
moustache.  He  told  you  how  this  man  was  gazing,  with  an 
intentness  that  he  had  never  seen  equalled,  at  tlie  house 
opposite.  The  man  was  at  that  time  in  a  black  morning  coat 
or  jacket,  .yid  with  slightly  grey  trousers.  Nai.a  saw,  it  is 
supposed,  the  .same  pi>r.s<,n  at  9.15.  y-um  is  the  witness 
who  only  saw  his  back,  and  he  says  that  the  man  had  dark 
hair.  .Now  there  is  an  hour  and  a  half  between  these  two 
Witnesses.  ^\  hen  Bryson  saw  the  man  he  Lad  a  black  morning 
coat  and  slightly  grey  trousers;  when  Nairn  saw  him  he  had  a 
hpht  coat  and  a  black  cl.,th  cap.  Between  7. 10  and  9  l.")  this 
man  had  presumably  gone  home  and  changed  his  coat  before 
coming  out  for  a  second  period  of  observation  ! 

Agamst  all  that,  I  want  to  know  -.vhat  weight  you  are  coinff 
to  give  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  witness  Keid  to-dav  and 
the  evidence  guen  yesterday  by  Schmalz  and  Antoine?  '  Heid 
lelt  lor  Beltast  on  21st  December,  and  his  last  Sundav  in 
Glasgmy,  the  20th  was  passed  dining  with  Slater  along  'with 
lis  httle  boy  aged  five.  He  positively  .swore  that  oif  20th 
December  he  dined  with  Plater,  going  there  about  six  and  not 
leaving  tul  10.. 10.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  that-which  is 
spoken  to  by  three  witnesses— what  comes  of  the  evidence  of 
Biy-son  at  <. 40  and  of  Nairn  at  9.15?  It  cannot  have  been 
Nater.  U  i  also  I  ask  you  to  romomber  Brvson's  statement 
tliat  he  ma<ie  a  remark  to  his  wife  uj.on  the  appearance  of  the 
man,  and  said  that  he  was  there  for  no  good ;  but  ins  wife  does 
not  remember  of  any  man  being  there,  or  of  her  husband 
making  any  remark  whatsoever.  Would  any  one  with  a  sense 
ot  responsibility  accept  such  evidence? 

Finally j^  there  are  two  policemen.     One  of  them  said  he  saw 
a  man  feigning  that  he  was  drunk,   and  the  other  said  that 
ho  saw  the  prisoner— and  he  identified  him  rather  curiously 
Ho  had  waved  his  hand  to  a  man  because  he  thought  ho  knew 
him— mistaking   him    for    his    friend    Paradise,    to    whom    he 
bought  lie  was  waving  his  hand.     If  he  could  make  a  mistake 
ike  that,  surely  ho  might  quite  well  mistake  some  one  else 
ior  the  prisoner.     This  kind  of  evidence  is  really  no  good  at 
al! ;  the  possibility  of  error  is  manifest.     Just  take  this  con- 
trast :  the  man  wanted  is  alleged  to  have  been  clean  shaven  by 
Mrs.  Liddell,  Helen  Lambie,  Barrowman,  Adams,  and  Armour 
it  IS,  on  the  contrary,  proved  that  Slater  had  a  moustache  by 
Rattman,  Aumann,  Cameron,  Reid,  Nichols,  the  barber;  Gibb, 
tlie  hi  hard  room  man;  Kempton,   and  Tracey.     It  is  demon- 
strated by  these  people  who  knew  him  well  that  the  prisoner 
had  a  noticeable  moustache  at  the  time  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted.    ^ow,    I  have  really  done   with  the  evidence,   and   I 
believe  1  have  demonstrated  that,  upon  anything  like  a  fair 
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Mr.  ■'CInr*  view  of  it,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  identified  as  the  murderer. 
No  responsible  jury,  I  think,  would  ever  venture  to  convict. 

I  should  like  now,  in  concluding,  to  make  a  remark  upon  a 
case  that  happened.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Adolph 
Beck?  lie  wa.s  a  man  against  whom  allegations  were  made 
by  a  nur,  btr  of  women  in  London.  Beck,  in  mistake  for  a 
man  calletl  Smith,  was  sworn  to  bv  ten  women  and  two  police- 
men, and  ho  pot  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  The  women 
had  all  had  full  opportunities  of  knowing  him ;  hd  had  sat  and 
talked  with  them  all,  at  times,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour; 
and  all  ten  women  swore  that  Beck  was  the  man  who  had  got 
jewellery  from  them  on  various  representations.  The  charges 
were  backed  up  by  the  ev-  lence  of  two  police  constables  who 
knew  SmTth;  and  so  Beck  got  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 
The  unfortunate  man  served  the  whole'  of  his  time  and  then 
came  out.  Smith  had  not  been  convicted,  and  was  bv  this 
time  at  his  old  game,  with  the  same  class  of  fraud  on  a  new 
lot  of  people.  Again  some  women  wh^)  had  been  defrauded 
in  this  way  came  forward,  and  they  accused  Auolph  Beck.  He 
was  once  more  tried,  protesting  his  innocence  as  he  had  done 
during  the  earlier  trial :  but  he  was  convicted  again  on  positive 
evidence  given  oy  people  who  said  they  had  passed  a  certain 
time  with  him,  to  whom  he  had  talked,  and  whom  he  had 
defrauded,  lie  wa.s  sentenced  to  live  years'  penal  servitude. 
The  judge  who  tried  the  case,  on  reflection,  thought  that  there 
was  something  wronr-  about  this  conviction,  and  the  result 
was  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  before  Lord  Justice  Collins.  After 
everything  had  been  sifted  out,  both  the  convictions  against 
Beck  were  (luashed,  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  paid 
him  i;:'000  as  a  solatium  for  the  injury  that  had  been  done 
to  him. 

Now,  ten  witnesses  in  Beck's  case  swore  to  the  accused  as  a 
man  whom  they  know  and  had  spoken  to.  In  the  subsequent 
inquiry  witnesses  came  who  said  that,  knowing  both  Smith  and 
Beck,  they  did  not  think  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between 
them.  Gentlemen.  Beck  was  not  tried  on  a  capital  charge. 
If  he  had  been  tried  on  a  capital  charge  and  convicted,  what 
would  have  been  the  reparation?  You  cannot  give  £2000  to 
a  dead  man!  Jn  that  case  there  was  the  sworn  testimony  of 
ten  concurring  witnesses  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing 
him.  Was  that  class  of  evidence  not  better  than  the  stuff  you 
have  got  here — self-contradictory,  inconclusive,  given  'by 
witnesses  who  had  no  personal  accpiaintanoe  with  the  accused? 
What  are  you  to  do  in  this  case?  Are  you  going  to  say,  with 
that  warning  in  front  of  you,  that  you  "find  this  man  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  this  old  lady?  If  you  do  so,  then  it  is  quite 
certain  that  ,t  is  final :  no  reparation  c.^n  fnllnw.  I  ask  3^ou 
to  bear  that  in  mind.     I  do  not  believe  I  am  speaking  at  present 


Lord  Guthrie's  Charge. 


to  men  who  are  m  the  least  wanting  in  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Mr.  ■•cIom 
i  am  speaking  to  men  who  have  listened   with  great  ca-e 
and  are  thoroughly  prepared,   I  believe,  to  lay  aside  all  pre- 
possessions created  by  the  newspapers,  and  to  judge  the  case 
only  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  led.     Can  '-ou  lay  your 
hands  on  your  hearts  now  and  say  that  you  are  convinced  that 
this  IS  the  man  who  committed  that  murder?     If  you  are    then 
the  responsibility  is  yours,   and  not  mins.        1;   vou   are  not 
convinced  up  to  that  point,  surely  you  will  give  this  man— I 
will  not  say  the  benefit  of  th>  doubt— but  the  beneht  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  led.     I  think  it  i.s  proved  that  he  was 
not  out  of  his  house  on  tlie  ^JOth,  and  there  is  only  a  blank 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  unaccounted  for  on' the  I'lst 
when  this  murder  was  committed.     That  night  happen  to  any 
of  us,   and  are  you  on  that  account  to  8t.r„ifice  a   life?       I 
do  not   believe   it  for  a   moment:    the  evidence   warrants   an 
acquittal.     And,    while  nobody   esptcts  auv  of  you  sitting  in 
the  jury-box  to  do  more  than  excrci.se  a  s^iund  judgment,  you 
will  take  care,    I   trust,    that  your  judgment   is   sound.        If, 
contrary  to  my  expectation,   it  should  lead  to  an  irreparable 
wrong,  then  yours  aione  will  be  the  responsibility. 


Lord  Guthrie's  Charge  to  the  Jury. 


Lord  Cuthrie,  in  charging  iho  jury,  said— Gentlemen  of  Lord  Guthrie 
the  jury,  there  are  cases  in  the  criminal  Courts,  as  well  as 
m  the  civil  Courts,  whore  the  judge,  addressing  the  jury, 
(haws  their  attention  to  the  important  nature  of  the  issue 
they  have  to  try.  Obviously,  in  this  case,  any  such  ob.serva- 
tion  would  be  an  impertinence.  You  have  shown  by  your 
close  attention  that  you  thoroughly  realise  the  gravity  of 
the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  that  this  is  a  case  when;  a 
human   life   is   involved. 

When  a  man,  going  on  an  unlawful  errand,  uip.^  foub 
which  results  in  death,  that  is  murder,  whether  he  intends 
to  kill  or  only  means  to  overcome  rc^jsiance,  or  to  iireveni 
an  alarm.  In  this  case,  looking  to  the  nature  and  number 
of  the  injuries,  it  is  certain  that  the  man  who  killed  Miss 
Gilchrist  meant,  at  all  events  in  the  later  blows,  not  only  to 
prevent  her  giving  an  alarm,  but  also  to  make  certain  that 
she  should  not  ultimately  recognise  and  identify  him.  In 
short,  ''dead  men  (and  dead  women)  tell  no  talo.s."  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  M-Clure  when  he  assumed,  in  the  powerful, 
accurate,  and  judicious  speech  which  he  made  for  his  c'ient' 
that  the  man  who  entere.1  Miss  Gilchrisl's  house  won*  with 
dehbeiate  intention  to  murder  her.  He  arttued  that  the 
pnson«r  could  not    be   the  man    who  killed    Miss  Gilchrist. 
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UpdOuthrie  because  his  conduct  immediately  before  was  inconsistent  with' 
his  having  murder  in  his  heart.  Gentlemen,  it  may  well  be  ■ 
that  the  man  who  killed  Miss  Gilchrist  went  without  any' 
intention  to  murder.  Why  should  he?  She  was  at  the  tin.e  i 
the  only  person  in  the  common  stair  (the  servant  had  gone' 
out  for  an  indefinite  period),  a  feeble  old  lady  of  eighty-three  ' 
years  of  age.  He,  no  doubt,  expected  she  would  make  no  i 
resistance,  that  tshe  would  give  him  the  keys,  and  that  ho  i 
would  get  iiway,  possibly  masked  so  as  to  avoid  her  identifica- 
tion, without  touching  her  at  all.  Th>,  expectation  faileu.  ' 
She  did  resist,  she  cried  out,  she  knocked  on  the  floor  (the  ' 
nieamng  of  which  he  would  at  once  know),  and  then  arose  i 
the   necessity   to   silence   her.  i 

In  this  casu  there  i.-;  no  que-iion  of  law  for  me  to  discuss 
and   determine.        There    are  questions   of   fact    and   of    fact  i 
alone,    and    yours    must  bo  the    responsibility,    because  it    is  | 
your   opinion    on   the  facts  that   must  determine   the  verdict 
Therefore,   it  miglit    b-  enough  tliat    I  should  now   leave  the  ' 
case  with   thiit   st.itcmcnt   in  your  haiid.s,  bui   long  experience  ■ 
in  criminal    matters   and   profe.<sional  training   may  enable  a  ! 
judge  to  lulp   a   jury  to  make  up   their  own   minds,  first   by 
observations  on  tlie  different  classes  of  evidence  led,  and  then  ' 
by  directing  .ttention  to  the  vital  parts  r  f  the  evidence 

As  Mr.   JlClure  well  said,  it  is  only  evidence  that  we  have  , 
got  to   look    at,   not  rumour,    whether  in    the  newspapers   or 
outside  the  newspapers,  and  we  have  surely  got   enough  evi- 
dence in  th'.s  case  to  serve  the  turn,  for  the  Crown  examined 
sixty    witnesses    and  tlie   defrnce   examined    fourteen,   making  ' 
seventy-four  in   all.  ° 

The  ca.se  appears  to  have  given   rise  to  the  usual  crop  of 
nimours,   mostly  unfouM'cl,   or  .so  entirely  ex.ng^erated  as  in 
no  way  to  represent  the  truth.      It   would',   agaii'?,  be  iinperti-   ■ 
nent  to  suggest  that  you  nee<l  to  be  warned  not  to  take  any 
of  these  into  consideration. 

First,  let  u.^  consider  the  evidence  as  a  whole.       You  ha%-e 
direct  evidence,   and  you  have  circumstantial  evidence         By 
direct    evidence,     I     navni     evidence    diiectlv    identifying    the    ^ 
prisoner  with    he  person  who  was  undoubtedly  the  murderer     , 
iou  will  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  that  Laiiibie  and  Adams 
saw   leaving   the    house,   and   tlie   man    that    Barrowman     the    i 
message  girl,   saw  on   the  street  coming  out  of  the  close  was    ■ 
the    same   man,   and   was  the  murderer.      You    may   probably 
also   think   th-   man   who  haunted   the   street   in   the  vicinity 
of  the  house  for  davs   before  the  murder   was   identical   with 
the  person  who  was  seen  leaving  the  house  by  Lambie,  Adams 
and   Barrowman.        If  you  tliink  he  was   the  murderer     then 
in    i-rrraH    to    liim    r.hn    y,.;    have    direct    evidence.   '    But^    ' 
whether  he  was  the  prisoner  or  not,  whetiier  the  man  leaving 
the  house  was  the  prisoner  or  not,  is  for  you  to  determine 
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rJarH    trw  ^"•"'^  *^^?^   "'  Circumstantial   evidence  in  Lord  Outhrt. 

u^ard   to  the  prisoner  s   conduct  before,    on.    and    after  2l8t 
December,  which  i  nhall  refer  to  later.     Much  of  that  evidence 
s   mportant,  when  taken  along  with  its  surroundings,  although 
taken  by  it*elf  ,t  may  be  of  little  or  no  consequence.       For 
instance,  a  man  passing  under  an    %lia8,  a  man  giving  a  false 
address  and  a  false  {.rofo.ssion,  a  man  showing  excitement    a 
man  wanting  to  release  his  funds,  a  man  wanting  to  go  hur- 
riedly   to    another   country-these  things   by   themseh-es    are 
consistent  with   innocence,  but,    coupled  with   the   direct   evi- 
dence, if  you  accept  it  as  applying  to  tlie  prisoner,  they  may 
■■      suggestive   or   even   conclusive   of   guilt.        They  may     to 
put  It    otherwise,    afford   important   material    in    the    way   of 
corroboration.  •' 

You   have  heard   a   good  deal  about  evidence  of  character 
and   about  evidence  of  financial  circumstances.     I    think  you 

Jound^^non'r'  ''''?'  "'■'  double-edgcKl.  The  prisoner  £; 
found  upon  these  elements  as  being  in  his  fra-our,  and  the 
Crown  may  found  on  them  as  being  against  him 

C^mZi  ^1-  ''^"'""'^^^.'  P'-^^f  by  his  own  witnesses,  by 
Cameron,    his   companion    and   friend,    and    bv   Schmalz     his 

sel7hv  ;,''"■'  "  r  ^""'^*  "'  ""•  "'^  J"^«  maintuinSd  "him! 
self  by  the  ruin  of  men  and  on  the  ruin  of  women,  living  for 

\]7r  Th  /"  '"  ^"'-T,  '•'"*  -'"""'^  blackcruards  would  scorn  to 
live.  That  IS  an  il  ustration  of  what  I  mean  when  I  talked 
of  evidence  being  double-edged.  It  i.  nothing  remarkable 
to  find  a  man  o:  that  kind  taking  a  wrong  name,  tellinta 
he  about  his  destination,  going  by  different  names,  murder^o; 
no  murder  He  called  himself  Otto  Saiulo  after  ihe  nirder 
m  view  of  going  to  America,  the  particular  name  beinff 
selected  apparently  to  square  with  the  O.S.  (Oscar  Slater)  on 
h,s  boxes,  but  then  he  had  long  before  gone  by  the  names  o" 
George  and  Anderson  and  it  is  possible  that  a 'desire  to  avoS 
he  pursuit  of  his  wife-rather  a  nebulou.s  person,  so  far  a^ 
the   evidence   is   concerned-may  have    had 'something  to  d^ 

row  iuh  'T^51  ""^"i-  ^^^  "^^"^  '^•'"^If  ^  dentist  in  Glas- 
gow although  he  did  not  possess  a  single  dentist's  tool;  tnt 
lie  had  assumed  the  same  blind  years  before  in  London  He 
«ays  to  one  person  he  is  going  to  the  Continent,  to  another 
that  his  destination  us  Monte  Carlo,  to  another  Chicago  to 
another  San  Francisco.  If  you  or  I  had  told  false  f t Jri  ° 
about  where  we  were  goinjr.  if  we  were  to  travel  under  an 
had"l!Sn''r''  ^I^^^",  -°"'d  bo  a  strong  inference  that  we 
had  been  doing  something  of  a  serious  kind  that  we  wanted 

ife  hn       ^"  ?'  '''.^  °^"   '"^^   "^«  "^^'^^  Slater,  who^ 
fe  has  been  a  living  he,  that  inference  does  not  ner;s.,.nrilv 

ihln  ■  .»,         '^  "r/^v    ^  }'^''^  ''''^''"'''^  *"   ""-e   all  lies.     But. 

lo  to-day  ""^"^  "°*  ""'^  ^  ^'^  ^^^  y'^"'  ^""^  •« 

ass 
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twd  Ontbris  Gentlemen,  I  use  tho  name  "  Oscar  Slater."  But  that  i 
not  his  name.  I  never  knew  a  case  like  the  present,  eithei 
in  my  own  experience  or  from  reading.  What  is  his  name 
He  knows,  and  probably  Antoine  knows;  but  tho  Crown,  witl 
all  itji  means  of  investigation,  has  failed  to  find  out.  W< 
do  not  know  who  that  man  sitting  in  the  dock  really  is.  Hii 
fellow-countryman  admitted  that  there  was  no  such  Germar 
name  as  Slater.  We  <lo  not  know  where  he  was  born,  wh( 
his  parents  are,  where  ho  was  brought  up,  what  he  was  broughl 
up  to,  whither  he  was  trained  to  anything.  We  do  no) 
know  whether  he  ever  did  an  honest  day's  work  in  his  life, 
Tho  moil  remains  a  mystery  as  much  as  when  this  trial  began, 
The  Lord  Advocate  founds  on  the  prisoner's  admittedlj 
abi'.ndoned  character  as  a  point  in  support  of  the  Crown.  H« 
is  entitle<l  to  lio  so,  because  a  man  of  that  kind  has  not  the 
jiresumption  (if  iimocence  in  his  favour  which  is  a  form  ir 
the  case  of  every  man,  but  a  reality  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
man.  Not  only  is  every  man  presumed  to  be  innocent, 
but  the  ordinary  man,  in  a  case  of  brutal  ferocity  like  the 
present,  has  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favour.  In  addition, 
a  man  with  the  prisoner's  sinister  record  may  be  capable  ol 
exhibiting  a  callous  behaviour  even  immediately  after  com- 
mitting a  murder.  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  M'Clure 
founded  upon  the  prisoner's  demeanour  shortly  after  the  time 
of  the  murder.  The  Lord  Advocate  replies  that  a  man  of 
such  a  character  after  the  crime  is  over  does  not  exhibit  the 
symptoms  that  you  would  e.xpect  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  respectability,  who  had  been  goaded  into  violence 
by  drink  or  passion.  You  will  crnisider  that  matter  from 
both  points  of  view,  telling  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  and 
telling  against  him. 

The  financial  circumctances  also  have  been  mentioned.  The 
man  is  said  to  have  been  hard  up;  he  urgently  wanted  to 
realise  money.  I  '"-,  not  think  that  thrse  two  circumstances, 
if  they  existed,  would  have  much  significance.  They  were 
not  confined  to  that  period.  He  was  hard  up  end  wanting 
to  reali.se  money  for  years  before  this  murder  was  committed. 
Gentlemen,  all  these  circumstances  are  relevant  to  the  case, 
but,  if  you  make  up  your  minds  to  convict  the  prisoner,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  yourselves,  "  We  have  disregarded 
his  character,  we  have  disregarded  his  financial  circumstances, 
we  have  convicted  him  irrespecti%'e  of  these."  But,  if  you 
reach  a  conclusion  against  him,  it  may  well  strengthen 
that  conclusion  to  reflect  on  the  two  elements  that  I  have 
mentioned.  In  short,  they  should  not  be  factors  in  reaching 
a  conclusion,  although  they  may  very  well  support  the  con- 
clusion after  it  had  been  reached. 
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".atter    by    the    Lord    Advocate    and    Mr.     M  Cue        It    1 

rohoration.     siS.  ^as      that     t^,'.     ,   ""'"''  .*''''""    ^^-'^    «=«'■ 

us  may  have  doubles.     We  have  been  tolJ        T"*-  ,  ^"""f   **' 

at  all      The  most  au-ust  case  is  that  of  His  M-iestv  the  Kin^ 
mIIs  V      "*"'  P"^r  ^''  '°"^  °^  publishing  aTubleofTns 

iothmp   but   a   very  general   similarity.     That  appl Is    n  th^ 
tl-y  saw  the  per..,n  watching  the  1    "ufe   for  I'v.  "f  /"k* 

Thl.;J:  »1if  ..'r,S:;  :*;^;t'i  ,.*\';'  .r^^^^i 

>"7  well  ,„,bl,  .  m.„  to  be  ,d„ti«ed  with  certainty  ct» 
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Ur4  Outbrle  by  persons  wlio  aio  strangers  to  him.  And  you  will  tay 
thirdly,  upitrt  from  uU  thut,  whether  the  points  of  corrobora 
tion  (letailetl  to  you  by  the  Lord  Advocate  are  or  are  no 
sufficient  to  show  that,  if  the  identification  is  not  by  itsel 
sufficient,  at  all  events  it  is  sufficient  when  taken  along  witl 
the  corroboration  on  which  he  founded. 

Tlio  case  of  Adolph  Beck  was  most  properly  dwelt  upon  b] 
Mr.    MClure — a     very    startling'    narrati\e.        In     that    cast 
women— not  of   respcctalile  character,    but   acting   admittedh 
bona  fide,  and  competent  to  form  a  reliable  opinion,   with  nc 
motive  to  make  a  wrong  statement — «wore,  without  doubt  oi 
hesitation,   that   the  man  in  the  dock,  Adolph  Heck,  was  tht 
man  wlio  had  defrauded  them.     And  it  turned  out  that  thej 
were    wrong.        They    had   mistaken   Beck    for  anotlier   man, 
Smith,  the  real  criminal.       There  was  no  corroboration,  and 
in   point  of  fact  Adolph   Beck  had  a  resemblance  to  the  man 
Smith.     Sad  to  say,  Beck  was  convicted.     Now,  in  this  case, 
there  is  one  thing  quite  clear — the  prisoner  is  like  the  mur- 
derer.      But,    then,   lie  is  not    charged    with    being    like   the 
murderer;    he   is   charged  with   being  the  murderer.        Yet  I 
do  not  think  you  can  doubt,   after  the  body  of  evidence  led 
before  you,  that  he  has  at  least  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
man   who  haunte<l  the   street   outside   Miss   Gilchrist's   house, 
and  to  the  man  who  was  seen  coming  from  the  house.       You 
have  to  say  whether   the  Crown   has   proved   that    he   is  the 
man.       Keep  this  also  in  view — the  witnesses  brought  before 
you  to  identification  were  all  Scotch,   whilo  the  prisoner  is  a 
foreigner.     A  Scotch   person  has  a  much   more  delicate  sense 
of    identification   in    regard    to    one    of    his    own   people  than 
he  has  in   regard  to  a   foreigner.       Suppose  you  are  deahng 
with  a  negro.       White  people  say  that  they  cannot  see  any 
diff.rence    between    negroes.       That    is    because   we   are   no"t 
accustomed  to  see  them.       In      ?  same  way  with  a  foreigner. 
A  Scotchman  is  apt  to  say,  "  Oh.  he  is  a  foreign-looking  man," 
and  ho  does  not   know  the  subtle  differences  that,  of  course, 
exist    among   foreigners   ay  they   do    among   our    own   people! 
Therrfore  the    mere    fact    that   a    witness    thought    that    the 
prisoner  was   the  wine  as   the  man    seen    leaving  the   house, 
because   both    of    them    had   a    foreign    appearance,    goes  for 
very  little,  if  it  goes  for  anything  at  all. 

These  are  the  obsorvntinns  I  think  it  proper  to  make  in 
rernr.I  cT'^nerallv  to  the  difforeiit  classes  of  evidence,  and  that 
hrinr's  me  to  the  question  of  v.hat  the  direct  evidence  is.  It 
has  been  cone  into  verv  fully  ,ind  verv  fairlv  and  moderately 
by  the  Lord  Advocate  and  by  Mr.  M'Cliire,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  go  throuch  it,  btit  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  a  note  of 
the  ■p?.r;'^.9.  where  e.ioh  witTirv!=  pTpr«=e?  the  es.iet  state  of  his 
or  her  impres-sion,  and  I  shall  detail  them,  if  you  express  a 
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desire  that  I  .bould  do  w.       Some  lay    ■  I  think  he  w.i.  lik-  •• 

.ome  ^y,    ■  |  think  ha  wa«  ver^  hk^'"  T^^e  .tr-'lW  i    "^  ""^^ 

tho    man   ';     .ome   .uy,     ••  i    ^m   ,^,^^   tE   ./'the   man  ' 

the  .diosyneru^y  of  thXr;!"      A^trrgl'uS.r 
Ihe  girl  Lumbio  waa  sl.own   the  coat  No    I'l     m.l      k         . 
.a«  a.ked  .»•  that  wa«  like  the  clT.lho  ^aiJ  '."St  U^;;  tt 

f  that  :^u;-SLr=^i^.;^£^^^^^ 

That  i.  an  iim.LtiL'.  of  ho^e  ^itl'l-h    t'SisTl  ""^■■" 

:::'^:?e"  t  .:iiSr  "''rj'^'  °'  smrmenSiXucuy-^;;!,: 

prisoner  was  the  man  whom  they  8uw  hauntTn^T     »      .    **** 
side  the  hou^,  and  leaving  Z\ZelS loldA^    T 

the   witneRse.  has   stated  a  S.^r*  '"   *^«  «=«««  ""*  one  of 

33S«r '^'li'  ?£•££-'■?•=• '-'-  "" 

the  way  in  which  the  SrLnJT»/'"""^'  to  nothing,  because 

the  wa'y  he  was' dre^J^aTThrt  Jme" '  "°"  "  "'^^  "^^^'-'^ 

In  considering  the  question  of  identifjo-itmn     ^-        -n     , 
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Lord  Outhrla  him  to  lee  that  he  has — bccauau  the  niott  caiual  people, 
■uch  a»  the  Cuiiurd  office  clerk,  who  only  mt't  him  once  or 
twice  for  a  short  timo,  ha\c  idcntitied  hiiu  in  letereuce  to 
occasions  when  the  defence  dues  not  disimte  that  he  was  the 
man.  It  is  AU^i^gested  that  there  was  failure  of  identiiication 
on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  clerk,  who  said  she  did  not  know 
who  gave  in  a  certain  telegram  sent  by  the  prisuner.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  the  primmer  who  gave  it  in ; 
the  fact  that  the  telegruiii  was  signed  by  him  does  not  iniply 
that  he  handed  it  in.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the 
prisoner  is  not  just  the  ordinary  typo  of  person  of  whom 
we  say,  "  You  cannot  expect  anybody  to  identify  that  man ; 
he  is  likj  a  hundred  other  persons."  Instead  of  that,  the 
prisoner  imprcsseil  his  individuality  on  every  one  he  met  under 
totally  dissimilar  circumstances. 

In  regard  to  the  three  crucial  witnesses-— Lambie,  Adamn, 
and  Barrowman — Mr.  M'Clure  has  properly  snid  that  you 
must  not  throw  out  of  account  what  they  said  in  New  York. 
No  doubt,  as  the  Lord  Advocate  put  it,  they  were  there  in 
difficult  and  unfamiliar  circumstances,  and  {lorhaps  methods 
were  used  there  that  would  not  be  allowed  here.  Still  we 
have  their  evidence  recorded,  and  you  have  to  consider  the 
identification  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  the  Glasgow  Police 
Office  and  in  this  Court.  The  girl  Lambie  said  three  things 
in  New  York  which  are  important  for  you  to  notice.  B'irst, 
she  said,  "  One  is  very  suspicious,  it  anything."  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  know  what  she  meant,  because  the  sentence  does 
not  explain  itself,  and  the  reporter  may  not  have  caught  the 
V  hole  answer.  Then  she  said,  "  I  saw  the  walk.  It  is  not 
the  face  I  wtnt  by,  but  the  walk."  Third,  she  said,  "  I  could 
nearly  swear  that  was  the  man."  You  have  heard  her  evi- 
dence here,  and  I  do  not  go  over  it.  Here  she  is  positive  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  man,  but,  again,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
you  should  take  that  in  connection  with  her  identification  of 
the  coat,  and  you  will  probably  hold  that  what  she  really 
means  is,  "  So  far  as  I  can  see,  he  resembles  him  in  ©very 
particular."  One  witness  will  say,  "  I  swear  that  is  the 
man  "  ;  another,  sensitive  and  timid,  but  meaning  precisely  the 
same  thing,  will  say,  "  I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  believe 
that  is  the  man."  Tho  question  is,  had  they,  wl.en  they 
were  first  examined,  any  doubt  on  the  matter?  If  they  had  a 
doubt  on  the  matter,  then  that  will  necessarily  weifrh  with  you 
in  your  opinion  as  to  the  weight  of  their  evidence  Mr. 
Adams  sums  up  his  view  by  savinsr  that  ho  identifies  the 
prisoner.  He  wa.s  asked  by  Mr.  M'Clure,  "  You  do  not  give 
an  absolutely  confident  opinion  that  that  was  the  mant  "  and  he 
fms'TTf:,  "  N«.  it  is  too  serious  a  charge  for  me  to  say 
from  a  passing  glance."  Gentlemen,  one  cannot  but  regret — 
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1  do   not  blamo    Mr.   Adam..    tU-  circumHtunce.  were  very  Lor*  OuUwto 

MClure  r.ghtly  tell,  you  that  it  i»  for  you  t..  j..dgo  whether 
that  p«HKinif  Ka"ce  in  the  ca,st..  on  the  one  ha.'j.  ,.f  a  n.un. 
vh..  un,lo„  ,t«l ly  reHembles  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  case,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  u  prisoner  wh„  has  undoul.tc.llv  a  stionjr 
|ur8onahty.  i,  „r  >«  not  sutheient  when  tak.n  alonp'with  other 

Then  a.  to  the  girl  Barrowman.      You  will  coni.i<ler  whether. 

rZL"'  ir  "'.  '  .''■'''  ""^  "  """■'■  ""I"-^'«-ive  w,tne.K  than 
I-aiubie.  She  showed  no  sign  of  want  of  mental  capacity, 
or  of  want  of  judgn.ent  and  good  sense,  and  she  displayed 
no  ammus.  She  says  she  had  no  dithculty  in  telling  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  nmn.  when  she  saw  him  in  New  York 
ion     .-ard  about  the  dramatic  incident  of  the  two  guls  point- 

'l>v"n..         T?   "'""•    ''''•',?   ^'""^   '*'''■''  "landing   with    Detective 

■      u-  T  y""  '*'"  '•emen.b..r  that,   on  being  confronted 

with  him  ,n    he  room  at  New  York,  she  first  said  that  he  was 

hewlJ  M  •"''■  *^'"  /'T*  I'^  ""^  ^•'^'■y  '"^«-  «"'>  th«"  that 
he  was   the  man.   and  she  has  no  doubt  now  that   he  is  the 

TZi  t  ^'  f'  ^""  *"  '"."'"^^•"  ^^'''^*'"-^''  tf'«t  «<^nuence  can  be 
IZi  r/l  °°  ?"  ''^"'^"""P  her  evidence,  or  whether  it 
has  not  the  opposite  eflFect,  as  indicating  caution  and  dis- 
crim.nation-he  is  something  like  him:  he  is  very  like  hS- 

whnt  M  'K"""  '  ""'  ,">^  '"^"'^  *™«-  y"»  -i»  "o  forget 
what  Mr.  MClure  strongly  founded  on-that  she  bases  her 
opmion  on  what  she  calls  the  twist  in  the  nose.  Call  it  I 
wist  m  the  nose,  or  a  broken  no.se,  or  a  peculiar  nose,  it  ie 
for   you  to   judge   whether   the  prisoner's   face   has   not     uch 

or  Identification    by  personal   impression 

In  addition  to  these    there  arc  Mrs.   Liddell  and  the  otl.er 
oar?  of T)-     r"".  '"  ""■•  ^'l'-'  "^'^^  *°  -^  P«-""  haunting    he 

w-      M*ii  «^  ^L^  positive  that  the  prisoner  is  the  man    viz 
Mrs.    M'Hnffie.   Police-Constable  Walker,    Euphemia   Snlig! 

lr"J"  "'i^J'Z'^"-  ^^^  "^h^'  witneases-Margaret  M'Haffif 
Mad.o  M'Haffie.  Annie  M'HaflSe,  Campbell.  Nafm.lnd  G S 
-sav  penerally_I  can  give  it  in  detail  if  you  1  ik^that  he 
ro  embles  the  nrian,  but  they  will  not  swear  it.  MargareJ 
^^^^^LrV^^'  :■'  ""^^^'^^^fy  »>™  nnit.^  well,  but  she 
M'rJ„  !'  k"^-  *""^'  "^  ''"'  "°*  I'lite  sure.  Mad-e 
MHaffie  says  she  ..,  not  quite  sure;  he  is  just  like  the  man 
but  .he  cannot  swear.  Annie  M'HafJie  savs  that  she  is  not 
quite  certain,   but  he  is  like  the  man.        WiHi^i,  c' mn£i 

Nailn  s?.l  r.'l''  ^"''"'Ji'  .resemblance  ;  ho  will  not  sav  more." 
Nairn  says  that  he  is  certain  he  was  the  man  he  saw."  but  he 
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Outfepto  will  not  g^  the  length  of  being  positive,  which  is  an  obvious 
contradiction  in  terms,  although  we  may  understand  what  he 
meana.  Gillies  says  that  he  resembles  the  man,  but  he 
cannot  say  that  he  is  the  same  man.  That  leaves  Mra. 
Liddell,  in  regard  to  whom  you  have  a  very  distinct  remeiTi- 
brance,  I  am  sure,  of  the  way  she  gave  her  evidence,  how  she 
left  the  witness-box,  got  the  prisoner  to  stand  up,  looked  at 
him  from  the  side,  as  she  saw  the  man  who  haunted  the 
street,  and  tlien  said  emphatically,  "  I  believe  the  prisoner 
was  the  man  standing  at  the  railings." 

The  questions  for  you  are — and  they  are  purely  jury  ques- 
tions— so  far  as  identification  is  concerned,  first,  has  the 
prisoner  such  a  marked  personality,  and  had  the  wit- 
nesses Lambie,  Adams,  and  Barrowman  such  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  man  leaving  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  and  are  they 
sufficiently  cre<lible  witnesses,  to  enable  ynu  to  hold  it  proved 
that  the  prisoner  is  the  same  man?  Second,  has  the  prisoner 
such  a  marked  personality,  and  had  the  eleven  or  twelve 
witnesses  above  referred  to  such  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
man  who  haunted  the  street,  as  to  enable  you  to  hold  it  proved 
that  the  prisoner  is  the  same  man?  I  assume — but  again 
it  is  for  you  to  say — that  there  can  l>e  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  haimting  the  street  and  the 
murderer.  I^astly,  is  there  corroboration,  in  otlier  parts  of 
the  evidence,  of  the  personal  impression  given  you  by  these 
witnesses,  as.«uming  that  they  are  strangers,  and  assuming  that 
there  is  no  such  marked  personality  or  personal  peculiarity  as 
would  add  weight  to  the  mere  personal  impression? 

Come,  then,  gentlemen,  to  the  purely  circumstantial  evidence. 
You  may  think  the  direct  evidence  sufficient,  and  in  that  case 
the  circumstantial  evidence  will  only  be  of  interest  to  you  as 
confirming  the  view  otherwise  reached.  If  you  do  not,  that 
may  be  either  because  you  throw  the  direct  evidence  aside 
altogether  and  think  it  of  no  value — which  I  do  not  think  you 
will  do — or  because  you  think  it  not  sufficient  in  itself.  If 
you  throw  it  aside  altogether,  there  is  in  this  case  no  such 
circumstantial  evidence  as  would  entitle  you,  taking  that 
evidence  by  itself,  to  convict  the  prisoner.  But  if  you  are 
impressed  by  the  direct  evidence,  although  not  satisfied  that 
it  is  sufficient  by  itself,  you  will  then  proceed  to  consider 
anxiously  the  alleged  circumstantial  evidence.  You  have  points 
both  for  and  against  the  prisoner.  In  his  possession  nothing 
was  found  belonging  to  Miss  Gilchrist.  The  police  at  first 
thought  that  the  diamond  brooch,  which  he  had  pawned  on 
the  21st,  had  been  part  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  belongings,  but  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  mistake.  In  her  premises  nothing  was 
found  belonging  to  him.  As  you  know,  robberies  and  murders 
have  often  been  traced  by  the  offender  having  in  his  hurry 
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left  behind  him  a  cap  or  other  article  belonging  to  him,  which  Lord  ft 
hag  been  proved  to  be  his,  and  which  has  convicted  him.  Then 
nothing  was  found  in  his  possession  on  which  you  can  rely  as 
being  connected  necessarily  with  the  murder.  You  have  heard 
about  the  coat,  and  you  have  heard  about  the  hammer.  The 
doctors  say  that,  while  the  stains  on  the  coat  and  the  marks 
on  the  top  part  of  the  hammer  were  thought  by  them  to  be 
due  to  mammalian  blood,  there  was  not  enough  material  for 
them  to  apply  confirmatory  tests  to  show  that  the  stains  and 
marks  were  produced  by  mammalian  blood,  or  even  blood  at 
all.  The  hammer  In  itself  is  a  perfectly  innocent  weapon, 
but  it  is  a  weapon  which  might  have  been  used  to  do  the 
deed.  If  my  suggestion  to  you  at  the  beginning  is  correct, 
viz.,  that  the  person  who  went  to  get  the  jewels  from 
Miss  Gilchrist  never  thought  that  murder  would  be 
necessary,  he  would  have  a  hammer  with  him  not  for  a 
murderous  purpose,  but  to  break  open  any  box  in  which  Miss 
Gilchrist's  jewels  might  be  kept.  These  are  strong  points  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  you  will  give  them  due  weight. 
Had  the  facts  been  the  other  way,  there  might  have  been 
enough  in  any  of  these  points  to  convict  the  prisoner,  taken 
along  with  the  evidence  of  identification.  If,  the  following 
day,  he  had  pawned  some  jewel  of  Miss  Gilchrist's,  you  would 
have  convicted  him,  or  if  his  cap  had  been  found  in  her 
premises.       There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  case. 

Two  points  remain.  What  about  his  conduct  after  the 
murder?  There  is  material  there  for  your  serious  considera- 
tion. The  incidents  may  be  significant,  although  minute,  auch 
as  the  incident  on  the  top  of  the  tramway  car. 

Mr.  M'Clure  has  put  it  to  you  that  at  6.12  the  prisoner  is 
proved  to  have  calmly  taken  a  telegram  to  the  post  office, 
and  to  have  sent  it  off,  and  signed  it.  Such  conduct  is 
said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  his  then  plotting 
murder  within  less  than  an  hour  of  the  murder.  You  will 
consider  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  support  either  of 
these  suggestions.  I  have  pointed  out  that  probably  the 
man  who  went  to  get  the  jewels  never  thought  of 
murder  being  necessary.  As  to  the  telegram,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  sent  off  a  telegram  at 
6.12.  A  telegram  signed  "Oscar  Slater"  was  sent  off,  but  the 
telegraph  clerk  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  sent  by  a  man  or  by 
a  woman.  Slater  may  have  sent  the  telegram  or  he  may  not, 
but  we  do  know  that  he  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  his 
friends  Aumann  and  Rattman,  at  Johnston's  billiard  rooms 
some  time  about  five  or  six.  The  suggestion  is  that  their 
evidenc-e  is  inconsistent  with  his  having  committed  the  offence, 
because  you  cannot  conceive  a  man  plotting  murder  being  in  a 
billiard  room  within  half  an  hour  of  the  offence.     If  he  was  not 
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Lord  OnthPte  plotting  murder,  but  only  plotting  the  getting  of  jewels  from  an 
unresisting  old  lady,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  that. 
But,  then,  the  second  suggestion  is  that  he  had  not  time,  after 
leaving  the  billiard  room,  to  be  at  the  place  of  the  murder  by 
the  hour  it  was  undoubtedly  committed.  You  will  consider 
whether,  suppose  he  left  at  6.30,  and  suppose  he  walked  out 
to  West  Princes  Street,  he  had  not  plenty  of  time  to  be  there, 
and  to  see  the  servant  girl  leaving,  and  to  see  that  his  oppor- 
tunity had  come.  The  servant  girl  talks  about  being  usually 
out  seven  minutes.  We  know  quite  well  how  variable  the  time 
of  her  absence  would  be.  He  may  have  trusted  to  her 
being  a  good  deal  longer  than  that  on  this  occasion,  as  she 
had  no  doubt  been  before.  Suppose  you  are  not  to  take 
Aumann's  evidence,  which  was  that  Slater  wts  at  the  billiard 
loom  about  6.30  to  sell  tuO  pawn  ticket  for  the  brooch,  and 
did  not  stay  long,  suppose  you  prefer  Rattman's  statement  that 
the  prisoner  left  somewhere  about  6.30,  j-ou  will  consider 
whether  the  prisoner  would  have  had  any  difficulty  in  being 
at  the  scene  of  the  murder  by  seven  o'clock. 

As  to  what  happened  after  seven  o'clock,  you  will  remember 
what  was  said  by  Antoine — that  poor,  pathetic  ligure  we  saw 
yesterday — and  by  the  servant  Schmalz.  They  do  not  speak 
definitely  about  that  particular  occasion,  but  their  evidence  is 
that,  during  that  week.  Slater  was  always  home  for  dinner  by 
about  seven  o'clock.  You  will  jiidge  whether,  in  a  disreputable 
house  such  as  Slater's,  we  are,  without  evidence,  to  credit  the 
statement  that  hours  were  so  punctual  and  so  regular  that  the 
inmates  always  dined  at  seven  o'clock,  or  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. Schmalz  admits  that  the  dinner  was  sometimes  as 
late  as  7.30  or  eight,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  her  evidence 
to  exclude  the  Crown's  case  that  Slater  left  the  billiard  room 
at  6.30,  committed  the  murder,  fled  from  the  house  empty- 
handed,  being  surprised  by  Adams  and  Lambie,  and  was  at 
home,   say,  by  7.30. 

Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  was  not  bound  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  the  murderer.  He  was  quite  entitled  to  say,  "  I  defy  you, 
the  Crown,  to  prove  that  I  am  the  murderer."  He  was  entitled 
to  lead  no  evidence  at  all  and  to  rest  his  defence  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Crown's  case.  But  he  has  chosen,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Cameron,  to  bring  evidence  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  was  engaged  elsewhere, 
and  could  not  have  committed  the  offence.  You  will  judge 
whether  or  not  he  has  done  so  satisfactorily  to  your  mind. 
Suppose  he  has  not,  that  would  not  entitle  you  to  convict  him. 
It  is  not  for  him  to  disprove  the  charge ;  it  is  for  the  Crown  to 
prove  it,  and  imless  they  prove  it  to  your  mind  satisfactorily, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  your  verdict. 

As  to  the  time  immediately  after  the  hour  of  the  murder,  you 
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have  heard  how,  at  9.45  that  night,  Slater  went  to  the  club  Lord  Outhrl. 
and  saw  Gordon  Henderson.  Henderson  says  that  blater 
seemed  excited,  but  his  excitement  did  not  connect  itself  in 
his  mind  with  the  commission  of  any  crime.  He  thought  he 
might  have  been  losing  money  at  cards.  That  exhausts  the 
evidence  so  far  as  relating  to  the  night  in  question. 

Mr  M  Clure  spoke  of  his  witnesses  as  a  credible  body  of 
witnesses.  You  have  seen  them.  You  know  their  occupa- 
tion you  know  how  Antoine's  fate  is  bound  up  with  the 
prisoner's  in  the  past  and  will  be  in  the  future,  you  know 
what  kind  of  per.son  the  servant  is,  and  in  what  employment 
she  has  been,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  such  witnesses 
form  a  credible  body  of  evidence  or  not.  But,  even  if  you 
think  they  do  not,  still  you  have  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  whether  the  Crown  have  proved  the  case  on  their  own 

evident. . .  „,  ■.  ■        -4. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  flight  from  Glasgow,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Slater  intended,   at  some  time  or  other,  to  go  to 
America.     It  mav  be  doubtful  what  place  he  was  going  to  m 
America,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  suggested  that  he  was 
not  intending  to  go  abrond.     It  is  for  you  to  say  whether,  in 
the  circumstances  detailed  to  you,   there  was  a  hastenmg  of 
that  intention,  which  is  suggestive,  if  it  does  not  prove,  that 
he  had  a  new  and  verv  serious  motive  tor  expediting  his  going 
abroad.     The  realisation  of  the  money,  and  the  attempt  to  sell 
the  pawn  ticket,  were  all  before  the  murder.     The  limit  of  £10 
was  given  to  Cameron,  and  afterwards,  apparently,  the  prisoner 
was  willing  to  take  any  money— he  was  willing  to  take  £i— 
but  you  will  judsre  wh'ether  that  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
there*  was,  as  the  Lord  Advocate  called  it,  a  flight  from  Glasgow, 
which  could  only  be  consistent  with  his  desire  to  escape  l-'Oi 
the  consequences  of  a  crime  of  a  serious  nature.     It  is  ^'^ite 
certain  he  was  not  back  in  the  clubs  after  the  2l8t,  and,  although 
he  was  in  Johnston's  billiard  rooms  on  the  i::5rd,  for  the  first 
time  he  did  not  play.     Then  you  have  got  the  incident  con- 
nected with  his  being,  or  allo<;ed  to  have  been,  on  the  top  of 
the  tramway  car.    The  weight  and  effect  of  all  that  is  eminently 
matter  not 'for  me  to  enlarge  upon  or  discuss,  but  for  you,  as 
men  of  the  world,  to  consider. 

That  is  the  whole  case.  Mr.  M'Clure  has  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  Lord  Advocate  not  having  cross-examined  Antoine. 
You  will  keep  in  view  her  position,  and  the  weight  to  be  given 
to  a  witness  with  such  tremendous  motives  as  she  has  for 
standing  by  the  prisoner,  and  with  the  record  that  she  has  in 
the  past.  But  you  will  also  remember  that,  if  you  read  the 
evidence  a«  1  do.  her  statements  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Cro\sTi  case.  I  noted  that  she  did  not  say  that  the  tickets 
were  taken  for  Liverpool.     There  is  a  question  there,  which  has 
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Lord  Outline  not  been  cleared  up,  as  to  whether  tickets  were  taken  for 
London  or  Liverpool.  She,  who  must  know,  did  not  say, 
and  was  not  asked  to  say,  that  the  tickets  were  not  taken  for 
London,  but  for  Liverpool.  If  she  had  said  that,  and  had 
not  been  cross-examined  on  it,  the  defence  might  have  made 
a  point  which  is  not  open  to  them. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  is  entirely  in  your  hands.  If  the  whole 
matter  is  in  the  region  of  speculation  or  suspicion,  then  you 
cannot  convict.  Mr.  MClure  said  that,  if  you  had  a  doubt  on 
the  matter,  you  could  not  convict.  One  knows  what  he  meant 
by  that— he  meant  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  distinction  is  an 
important  one.  There  is  nothing  almost  in  human  affairs 
that  does  not  admit  of  speculative  doubt.  Many  eminent 
persons  have  doubted  whether  we  really  existed.  A  brilliantly 
satirical  treatise  was  written  to  show  that  the  great  Napoleon 
never  existed,  but  we  do  not  look  upon  these  as  reasonable 
doubts.  If  you  have  a  reasonable  doubt  on  the  matter,  you 
will  acquit  in  one  form  of  verdict  or  another.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  that  a  brutal  offence  of  this  kind,  on  an  unoffending  old 
lady,  m  a  crowded  part  of  a  town  alleged  to  be  civilised,  in  an 
age  alleged  to  be  civilised,  should  go  undiscovered  and 
unpunished,  but  it  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  to  convict 
any  prisoner  on  insuflBcient  evidence. 

Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  all  think  that  the  prisoner  possibly 
IS  the  murderer;  you  may  very  likely  all  think  that  he  prob- 
ably is  the  murderer.  That,  however,  will  not  entitle  you  to 
convict  him.  The  Crown  have  undertaken  to  prove,  not  that 
ho  18  possibly  or  probably  the  murderer,  but  that  he  is  the 
niurderer.  That  is  the  question  you  have  to  consider.  If  you 
think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  about  it,  you  will  do  your 
duty  and  con/ict  him;  if  you  think  there  is,  you  will  acquit 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  at  five  minutea 
to  five  o'clock,  and  retunied  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

Clerk  op  Court — What  is  your  verdict,  gentlemen  ? 

Foreman  of  the  Jubt— The  jury,  by  a  majority,  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  as  libelled. 

The  Prisoner— My  lord,  may  I  say  one  word?  Will  you 
allow  me  to  speak? 

Lord  Gdthrib — Sit  down  just  now. 

The  Clbrk— Then  this  is  your  verdict,  "  The  jury,  by  a 
majority,  find  the  panel  guilty  of  murder  as  libelled  "? 

The  Foreman — Yes. 

Mr.  MoRisoN — I  move  for  sentence. 

While  the  verdict  and  sentence  were  bein?  rficnrdpd 

The  Prisoner— My  lord,  my  father  and  mother  are  poor  old 
people.     I  came  on  my  own  account  to  this  country,  I  came 
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over  to  defend  my  right.      I  know  nothing  about  the  affair.  UrdOuthri* 
You  are  convicting  an  innocent  man. 

Lord  Guthrie  (to  Mr.  M'Clure) — 1  think  you  ought  to  advise 
the  prisoner  to  reserve  anything  he  has  got  to  say  for  the 
Crown  authorities.  If  he  insists  on  it,  I  shall  not  prevent 
him  now — will  you  see  what  he  saysl 

The  Prisoner— My  lord,  what  shall  I  sayl  I  come  over  from 
America,  knowing  nothing  of  the  affair,  to  Scotland  to  get  a 
fair  judgment.  I  know  nothing  about  the  affair,  absolutely 
nothing.  I  never  heard  the  name.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  affair.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  be  connected  with  the 
affair.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  came  from  America  on 
my  own  account.       I  can  say  no  more. 

Assuming  the  black  cap,  Lord  Guthrie  then  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  in  the  usual  form,  adjudging  the  panel  to 
be  eiecuted  in  Glasgow  prison  on  Thursday,  27th  May. 

Lord  Guthrie  thanked  the  jury  for  their  attendance  at 
that  long  and  complicated  trial,  and  said  they  would  be 
excused  from  jury  service  during  the  next  three  years. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed,  and  the  Court  rose. 
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APPENDIX   I. 


Notices  issued  by  the  Glasgow  Citt  Police  with  ref ebence  to 
THE  Murder  of  Miss  Gilchrist. 


(1) 


Glasgow  City  Police. 


MURDER. 


About  7  p.m.  on  Monday,  21»t  December  current,  an  old  lady  namcKd 
Marion  Gilchrigt  was  brutally  murdered  in  a  house  at  15  Queen's 
Terrace,  West  Princes  Street,  where  she  lived,  the  only  other  occupant 
being  a  servant  woman,  who,  about  the  hour  mentioned,  left  the 
house  to  purchase  an  evening  paper,  and  on  her  return  in  less  than 
fifteen  minul-s  afterwards  found  that  her  mistress  had  been  brutally 
murdered    in   the   room    in    which   she   had    left   her. 

On  her  return  with  the  paper  the  servant  met  the  man  firit  described 
leaving  the  house,  and  about  the  same  time  another  man,  second 
described,  was  seen  descending  the  steps  leading  to  the  house,  and 
running  away. 

Descriptioms. 

(First)  A  man  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  or 
8  inches  in  height,  thought  to  be  clean  shaven;  wore  a  long  grey 
overcoat  and  dark  cap. 

(Second)  A  man  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  and 
thin,  clean  shaven,  nose  slightly  turned  to  one  side  (thought  to  be 
the  right  cide) ;  wore  a  fawn-coloured  overcoat  (believed  to  be  a  water- 
proof), dark  trousers,  tweed  cloth  hat  of  the  latest  make,  and  believed 
to  be  dark  in  colour,  and  brown   boots. 

Please  have  every  possible  inc^uiry  made  within  your  jurisdiction, 
and  communicate  any  information  that  may  be  obtained  to  the 
Superintendent,   Criminal   Investigation  Department,  or  to 

J.   V.   Stevenson, 

Chief  Constable. 

Police  Headquarters,  St.   Andrew's  Square, 
Glasgow,   25th   December,    1908. 

[Note. — This  bill  was  issued  to  the  police  forces  only.] 
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Oscar  Slater. 


(2) 
Glasgow  Citt  Poucz. 


£200  Rbwajbd. 


MURDER. 


WhereaB  on  Monday  night,  2l9t  December,  1908,  Miss  Marion 
GilchrUt,  an  old  lady,  wa«  foully  murdered  in  her  house  at  15  Queen'* 
Terrace,  \V'e«t  Princes  Street,  Glasgow,  by  some  person  or  person* 
unknown, 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  above  reward  will  be  paid  by  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow  to  any  one  giving  such  information  as 
shall  lead  to  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  person  or  person* 
who  committed   the  crime. 

Such  information  may  be  given  at  any  Police  Office  in  the  City,  or 
to  the  Subscriber,  J.  V.  Stevenson, 

Chief  ConiUble. 
Central   Police  Office, 

G'aagow,  31«t    December,    1908. 


APPENDIX    II. 
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ExcEapTS   FBOii    Peint    of    Productions   in    causa    His    Majmtt's 
Advocate  against  Oscas  Slates. 

No.  6. 

List    of    Jewxlle&x    Biilonoinq   to    Deceased,    peepakxd    bt 
Me.   Dick,  Auctioneee  and   Valoatos,   Glasgow. 

Gold  bracelet 
Silver    card   ca«e. 
Morocco  manicure  ca«e. 
Silver  necklet,  brooch,  and  earrings. 
Silver  tiolitaires. 
Pair  gold  eyegla.«we«  and  chain. 
Brass  button  hook. 
Lace   pin. 
Curb  bangle. 

Gold  bangle  with  pendant. 
Half  hoop  ring  with  5  diamonds. 
Half  hoop  ring  with  6  emeralds. 
Half  hoop  ring  with  5  sapphires. 
Half  hocp  ring  with  5  lubie*. 
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Scent  bottle  with  lilver  top.  > 

Silver  guard  and  pencil  case. 

Pair  gold  spectacles. 

Rope  o{   pearls. 

Set  3  diamond  star  brooches. 

Gold  onyx  pearl  and  diamond  brooch. 

Gold  onyx  pearl  and  diamond  bracelet. 

Lace  brooch  and  pair  earrings  with  topM.  „   .     • 

Small  ring  with  diamond  and  rubies,  and  gold  enamelled  rmg. 

Gold  bangle  with  3  rubies.  ,     „       .  .        , 

Gold  watch  with  black  dial,  and  albertina  and  seale. 

Single  stone  gipsy  ring  with  diamond. 

Gold  bangle,  9  carat. 

Signet  ring. 

Two  keeper  rings. 

Pair  gold  sleeve  links. 

Emerald  and  diamond  ring. 

Ruby  and  diamond  ring. 

Pair  diamond  earrings. 

Circular  diamond  brooch  pendant. 

Diamond  necklace. 

Two  pairs  gold  earrings. 

Gold  catch  with  diamonds. 

Pair  gold  solitaires. 

Thin  gold  eyeglass  chain. 

Two  small  plain  gold  rings. 

Gold  keeper  ring. 

Cameo  brooch  with  gold  mount«. 

Two  silver  bracelets. 

Silver  pebble  brooch. 

Gent.'s  gold  watch  with  gold  fob,  seal,  and  key. 

Florentine  brooch  with  gold  mount*. 

Gold-mounted  brooch  with  hair. 

Pair  gold  eyeglasses. 

Silver  shaviug  brush  holder. 

Pair  pearl  and  onyx  earrings  and  small  brooch. 

Gold  bangle  with  pearl  and  turquoise.^ 

Garnet  and  ruby  lace  brooch  "  arrow." 

Pearl  and  ruby  broocu. 

Gold  eyeglasses. 

Gold  necklet  with  onyx,  pearl,  and  diamond  pendant. 

Pair  cameo  earrings  with  gold  mounts      ....     £1132  12 

Two   diamond  bracelets 250    0 


£1382  12    0 


No.  7. 


LlTTUl  in  German    Accused  to  Max  Rattmacn,  dated  26th  December, 
1908  (in  envelope),  of  which  the  following  is  translation : — 

Oscar  Slater, 

c/o  CtBsar  Cafi, 

544  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

North  Western   Hotel, 

Liverpool,  26/12/1908. 

Dear  Mm,— Surprisingly  ieaviag  Glasgow.  Forgot  to  sa^  good-bye. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  as  you  have  my  address.  Freedman  s  girl  took 
over  mv  flat ;  keep  yourself  as  well  as  your  virife  w«ll,  and  remam.— 
Your  friend,  O.  Slater. 


Oscar  Slater. 


My  French  girl  leavei  for  Parii  from  he  i.  I  will  intomi  you  OTer 
certain  matterti  regarding  San  Francisco  later.  Tell  Carl  Kunatler, 
Soldata,  and  Willy,  and  renpectfuily  Bever  to  i«rite.  You  can  alto 
make  enquiriea  whether  Beyer  has  paid  tLe  £15.  He  looked  very  pale 
latterly. 

Beet  wiahea  to  Soldata,  KunBtler,  and  Willy. 


No.  8. 


(a)  Lbttxb,  D.  R.  Jacobs  to  Accused,  dated  28th  December,  1008. 

New  York,  Dec.  28th,  1008. 
326  Third  Avenue. 
Dear  Oscar, — Just  a  line  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  letter, 
and  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  well,  also  Mr.  Rogers  and  my  friend 
Arthur  Playdell.  As  for  sending  you  emeralds  I  would  be  only  too 
pleased  if  you  sent  me  the  rash,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  send  goods  to 
BcoUand  and  wait  for  months  for  the  money.  I  get  rid  of  all  I  have 
made  and  have  to  pay  cash  for  them  before  my  man  makes  them,  and 
no  sooner  you  send  cash  I  can  forward  you  anything  you  want,  and 
if  you  want  anything  quick,  communicate'  with  Josepn  Oesterman,  58 
Trinity  Square,  Boro,  S.E.,  London,  England,  who  has  got  my  code 
cable  book  and  can  communicate  with  me  on  all  busineM  matters. 
Mr.  Rogers  knows  him  and  saw  him  when  Wrone  was  in  London.  We 
all  send  our  best  respects  to  you,  the  wife,  and  Mr.  Rogers. — Youn 
truly,  D.  R.  Jacobs. 

Buy  (?  or  bring)  all  you  can  when  yon  come  over. 

(6)  ENVBLOPa  in  which  above  letter  was  enclosed,  with  note  on  back 

thereof. 

Oscar  Slater,  Esq., 

c/o  Mr.  Anderson 

60  St.  George's  Road, 

Glasgow. 
Scotland.  Eng. 
If  not  delivered  return  to 

D.  R.  Jacobs, 

326  Third  Avenue, 

New  York.  U.S. 


I  J". 


No.  9. 

(a)  LXTTSB,  Accused  to  Dent,  London,  dated  9th  December,  1908. 

Glasgow,  9/12,  1908. 
69  St.   George's   Road, 
c/o  A.  Anderson. 
Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  von  will  find  my  watch  you  nave  delivered  to  36 
Alb"marle  Street,  Lonaon.    The  watch  is  15-20  minutes  daily  to  slow 
in  time. 

Kind?y  put  the  watch  in  order,  and  retourn  same  till  the  30th  of 
December.    Cr. — Yours   truly,  Oscab   Slatbb. 

J.  Dent,  ESsq.,  London. 
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O.  watch  received.    Mi  ;  had  a  fall  or  heavy  blow.    Bal.  pivota 

are  badly  bent,  and  back  ^over  itrained.      We  will  repair  and  Mod 
in  10  dayi. 


Hi 


(6)  TiLioaui,  Aceuaed  to  Dent,  21at  December,  1008. 

December  21,  06. 
Dent,   watchmaker,    Trafalgar   8quar«,    London.    II    poHible    pleaae 
■end  watch  at  once.  OscAa  Slaieb. 


(e)  TsuoBAM,  Accnted  to  Dent,  23rd  December,  1008. 

December  23,  08. 
Dent,  34  Cockipur  Street,  London.       Moat  have  watch.       Leaving 
to-morrow  night  (or  the  Continent.  Osca*  Slatxb. 


69  St.  George'a  Rd. 


c/o  A.  Andenon. 


(d)  AccuaxD's  Card  with  addreaa. 

Oscar  Slater, 

Dentist, 

36  Albemarle  Street,   W. 
Telephone  1624,  Mayfair. 
Addreea  till  30th  December — 

69  St  George*  Road, 

c/o  A.  Anderson, 
Glasgow. 


No.   10. 


Cabd  bearing  name  and  address.  Oscar  Slater,  Dealer  in  Diamon'?: 
and  Precious  Stones,  &c.,  ftc. 

Oscar  Slater, 
Dealer  in  Diamonds  and  Preciooi  Stones, 

33  Soho  Sqnare, 

Oxford  Street,  W. 


No.    11. 

Fixx  OF  LsTTSRa,   &c.,  containing 

(1)  LirrxK,  Thos.  Cook  k,  Son  to  Cunard  Line, 
Liverpool,   23rd  December 

83  Buchanan   Street, 
Glasgow,  23  Deer.,  1908. 
Messrs.   Cunard  Line,   Liverpool. 

"  Lusitania,"   26  Deer..  1908. 

Dear  Sirs.— Kindly  wire  us  to-morrow  if  you  can  offer  married  couple 
a  eecond-class  room"  at  £24  t£l2  each),  per  the  above  to  New  York, 
and  obL'     —Yours  truly,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 

per  J.  B. 

3n 


I  I 


Oscar  Slater. 


(2)  TlLTCBAM  from  CansH  Lin«  to  M< 
24th  December. 

To  CoopoM,  GiMgow.      Secondi,   "  Luiit*ni»." 
couple  room  Elf,  twelve  poundi  rate.— Con amd. 


Cook. 
S«tard»7.       Offer 


(3)  Limm,  Thoe.  Cook  ft  Son,  to  Cunard  Line,  Liverpool,  dated 
24th  December. 

83   Buchanan   Street, 
Glafgow,    24tb   December,    1906. 
M«Mn.  Canard  Line,   Liverpool. 

"  Latitania,"    26th   December. 

Dear  8ir«,— We  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  wire  of  date,  offering 
room  E76  at  the  £12  rate  in  favour  of  Mr.  and  Mre.  Oscar  SlaUr. 
Thie  gentleman  has  called  to-day,  and  is  very  much  disappointed  at 
not  havirji  an  outride  room.  We,  however,  explained  to  him  that 
the  ri>te  of  £12  provided  only  for  inside  accommodation.  He,  however, 
replies  that  he  could  do  better  with  you  in  Liverpool.  We  asked  him 
if  he  would  take  out  ticket  for  room  E76  and  endeavour  to  adjust 
with  you  in  Liverpool  on  Saturday.  He  haa  promised  to  give  na  hit 
decision  to-morrow,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  advise  yon.--Your» 
truly,  Tho8.    Cook  ft   Sow, 

per  W.  Dalijel. 


(4)  Lettkr  from  Messrs.  Cook  ft  Son  to  Cunard  Line,  dated  25th 
December,  1908. 

83  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow,  25  Deer.,  IOCS. 
Meaan.  Cunard  Line,  Liverpool. 

"  Lusitania,"  26.12.08  to  New  York. 

With  further  reference  to  vour  wire  of  yesterday  offering  Cabin  E76 
per  the  above  in  favour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slater,  please  note  they  have 
not  called  ^  re  to-day  as  promised,  so  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  relet.-     cabin. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  they  book  with  you  to-morrow. — Tours 
truly,  Tros.  Cook  ft  Son, 

p«r  W.  D. 


(6)  ApnJCATiOM  Form  to  Cunard  Co.,  for  Contract  Ticketa. 
CnNAKD  LiMa. 

(1)  Steamer,  ''Lusitania."  sailing  from  Liverpool  on  the  26.12.08; 
(2)  Name  in  full,  Otto  Sando  and  Anna  Sando;  (3)  Age  38  years;  (4) 
Ses.  ;  (5)  Married  or  single.  Married :  (6)  CilTin?  nr  Occnpa- 

tion,  Dentist;  (7)  Able  to  read  and  write.  Yes;  (8)  Nationality  (country 
owning  political  allegiance  or  of  which  citizen  or  subject),  Germany, 
U.S.   citir.en,   American   address,  Chicago,  30  Staate  Street. 
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(6)  CowrmACT  Tickit  for  two  Berthi  from  Cunard  Ca 
in  nam*  of  Mr.  snd  Mn.  Otto  .-luula 

CuNAmo  Limb. 


Second  Cabin. 


THe  Cunard  Stfrim>hip  Company  Limittd, 
Royal    Mail  Sltamtri. 


Second  Cabin  PaoxenKPr's  Contract  Ticket. 
Not  Traniferable. 


British    it^amfhip    "  Liiiitania,"   of  tons    reguter.    to    take 

in  paatengers  at  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  the  26th  day  of  December, 
1908. 


Name*. 

Agei. 

No.  of  Statute 
AdnlU. 

Mr.  0.  Sando,        .... 
Mr..        „             .... 

A 
A 

1 
1 

Depofit 
Balance 

Total 


£28    0    0 
0    0    0 

£28    u    0 


I  enRXge  that  the  pemon  named  in  the  margin  hereof  shall  be 
provided  with  a  aecond  cabin  pa*«aKe  to  and  shall  be  landed  at  the 
Port  of  New  York  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  Briti*h 
»team«hip  "  LuMUnia."  with  not  less  than  20  cubic  feet  for  luKeage 
for  such  st-ittite  adult,  and  shall  be  victualled  during  the  voyage  and 
the  time  of  detention  at  any  place  before  iU  termination  according  to 
the  nub  joined  scale,  for  the  sum  of  £28  including  Government  dues 
before  embarkutio-.  and  head-money,  if  any,  at  the  place  of  landing, 
and  e-cry  other  charge  except  freight  for  excess  of  luggage  beyond  the 
quantity  above  specified,  and  I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received 
tne  sum  oi  £28  in  full  payment. 

The  luggage  carried  under  this  engagement,  whether  m  excess  of 
20  cubic  feet  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  value  not  exceeding 
£10,  unless  the  value  in  excess  of  that  sum  be  declared  and  paid  for. 

[Bill  of  fare.) 

p^y  ^^f|   /vj^  behalf  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Pomnanv-.   T.td., 

Andrew  1).\niel  Me.^rns, 
per  J.  FoBSTTH. 
26th  December.  1908. 
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Oscar  Slater. 


On  back  of  Ticket. 

Name, 

Age, 

Married  or  single, 

Occupation, ...        - 

Country  of  birth. 

Last  legal  residence,     ■ 

Country  claiming  allegiance, 
(Nationality), 

Final  destination, 
(Town), 

If  ticket  to  destination, 

If  in  possession  of  $50  or  less, 

If  ever  in  the  United  States 
before,  -        .        -        - 

No.  of  packages  of  luggage. 


The  following  information  is  required  for 
use  of  the  United  States  authorities. 


Mr.  Otto  Sando. 
Mrs.  Anny  Sando. 

38. 
27. 

Married. 
II 

Dentist. 


Germany. 
England. 

Scotland. 
Scotland. 

U.S.A. 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

9. 


(Hotel)  Chicago, 
(in  pencil.) 


Notice  to  Passengers. 


,i|.    I    . 


For  and  on  behalf  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Ltd., 

Andrew  Danixl  ^tiCAIlN8. 


No.  12. 


LxTTKB,  Accused  to  Hugh  Cameron,  Glasgow,  addressed  from  Tombl 
Prison,  New  York,  dat«d  2nd  February,  1909. 

New  York, 

Centre  Street, 

TomU.,  2/2/1909. 

Dear  Friend  Cameron, — To-day  it  is  nearly  five  weeks  I  am  kept  h*r« 
in  prison  for  the  Glasgow  murder. 
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I  am  very  down-hearted  my  dear  Cameron  to  know  that  my  friends 
in  Glasgow  like  Gordon  Henderson  can  tell  such  liars  about  me  to  the 

^'mve^pee*^"  here  his  etatemenU  '•;■  made  in  Glasgow  telling  the 
police  that  a  German  came  up  -.  on.,  ap-  had  told  him  Of^ar  Slater 
iJad  committed  the  murder,  an  .  Lso  that  I  bavo  been  on  the  night  of 
the  murder  in  his  place  askinfi  h.r.,  for  mo;(y,  1  ^  «  very  excited  and 
in  hurry,  I  didn't  think  it  wp  •  \ci  ■^  clever  iroi'  Jam,  because  he  liKe 

to  make  himself  a  good  nan.e  I .  tl     liolire  y.  f;''^  such  liars.        

I  don't  deney  I  have  been  in  i-  ■>  li'ace  ...«ing  him  for  mony  because 
I  went  brocke  in  the  Sloper  t.ub.  C  ;h  I  will  fix  Mr  Gordon 
Henderson  I  wiU  prove  with  plenty  of  witnesses  that  I  was  playing 
there  mucky,  and  I  am  entitled  to  ask  a  proprietor  from  a  gambling 
house  when  I  am  broke  for  mony.  ,   ^      .„   .       ^  »i,.t 

He  would  not  mind  to  get  me  hangt  and  I  will  try  to  prove  that 
from  a  gambling  point,  I  an.  right  to  ask  for  some  moi;jy.  /  hope 
nobody  propper  mivdel  will  blame  me  for  this.  , 

The  dirty  caracter  was  trying  to  make  the  police  believe  I  done  the 
murder,  was  excitet,  asking  for  mony  to  hop  off.  ■     ,,      n       ^a 

I  think  you  know  different  remember  whe  have  been  in  the  l^unara 
Line  office  trying  to  change  for  a  £5  :  0  :  0  note,  we  have  been  in 
three  or  four  differend  place  after  found  some  change  m  the  Uros- 
venor  have  posted  with  you  on  Hope  Street  office  a  registered  letter. 

I  shall  go  back  to  Glasgow  with  my  free  will,  because  you  know  so 
good  than  mvselfs  that  I  am  not  the  murder.  ,  .     ,    . 

I  hope  my  dear  Cameron  that  you  will  still  be  "ly  fnend  in  my 
troubel  and  tell  the  truth  and  stand  on  my  side.  You  know  the  best 
reason  I  have  left  Glasgow  because  I  have  shown  to  you  the  letter 
from  St  Fran.n.«co  from  my  friend,  also  I  have  left  you  my  address 
from  St  Francisco.  , 

I  reelly  was  surprised  I  don't  have  seen  your  statement  because 
I  think  you  was  too  strait  forvard  for  them.  They  only  have  taken 
the  statement  against  me  and  not  for  me.  Likely  I  wiU  be  in  Scot, 
land  in  fourteen  days  and  so  quicke  your  hear  that  I  am  in  prison  in 
Glasgow  send  me  the  best  criminal  lawyer  up  you  get  recomendet 
in  Glasgow  I  stand  on  your  dear  Cameron. 

Keep  all  this  quiet  because  the  police  is  trying  hard  to  make  a  frame 
up  for  me.  I  must  have  a  good  lawyer,  and  after  I  can  proof  my 
innocents  befor  having  a  trial,  because  I  wiU  prove  with  five  people 
where  I  have  been  when  the  murder  was  oommitted. 

Thanking  you  at  present,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  true  friend  on  you, 
because   every    man  is  able    to  get    put  in   such   a  affair    and    being 

innocent.  ...»  *  •     j 

My  best  regards  to  you  and  all  my  friends.—I  am,  your  friend, 
■'  *  OscAB  Slater, 

Tombs,   New  York. 


No.    13, 

Lbttsb,  Robert  Rogers,  London,  to  John  S.  Marr,  Glasgow, 
dated  5th  October,  1908. 

36  Albemarle  Street,   W. 

London,  Oct.  5,  1908. 
Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  4th  inst.  I  beg   to  state  that 
Mr.    A.   Anderson   has  been  my  tenant  for  over  two  years.     He   is  a 
highly    respectable   gentleman,    and    has    always    been   prompt  in    his 
payments.— Yours  faithfully,  Robebi  RoGsas. 

m 
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No.  14. 

LiTTBB,  Davenport  *  Co.,  London,  to  John  S.   Marr,  GlasRow. 
dated  5th   November,   1908. 

7  and  8  New  Coventry  Street,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.,  Novr.  5,  1908. 

The  person  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  was  a  tenant 
of  a  client  of  ours,  and  he  always  paid  hi.s  rent  regularly  and  left  the 
place  in  good  condition,  and  we  have  had  no  complaints,  and  as  far 
as  we  know  of  him,  should  consider  him  a  desirable.— Yours  faithfully, 

Davenpori  i  Co. 


No.  15. 


TOEN  Papeb  wrapper  of  a  Registered   Parcel  addressed  to  Accused 
23rd  De  :  1908. 

Registered    Fragile   with    care 
Fee  paid. 


R  London  W.C.  1 
No.  1292 


Oscar  Slater,  Esq., 
nd 


Dmt 


c/o  A.   Anderson,  Esq., 
69  St  O.  orges  Road, 
Gi.iagow. 


No.  16. 

Missive  of  Let  of  house  at  69  St.  George's  Road,  to  A.  Ander«on. 
with  Visiting  Card  of  A.   Anderson  attached. 

(a)     Missive 


Glasgow  6th  Novr.  1908. 


Mr.  John  S.  Marr, 

175  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Sir,-I   herebv    take    from    joi.   that    house    3    up    1   situated    at   69 

*  Jao''^^^  ^"""^  '■■.''"'  2^'^  ^°"'-  ^^^  ""t'l  28  May  1910  at  the  rent 
of  i.^^  :-  :■  say  lorfy  two  pounds  stR.  per  annum  Stirling  payable 
quarterly  m  equal  proportions  at  the  u.^iml  terms 

I  also  agree  to  pay  my  pi  op,, it  ion  of  stair  lighting  at  each  term  of 
IMartinma.". 

I  accept^  the  premi.«es  in   good   tenantable  condition,  and  will  leave 
them  in   the  same  state   (ordinary   tear  and  wear  excepted).       I  agree 

• •"'-'   safe  ^•■■■j^vn   i:j.::   •.viOiin.        I  bliiu    ui^.-elf    to   observe 
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all  the  usual  regulations  a«  to  stair,  close,  and  washing-house,  and  I 
will  not  keep  any  dog  on  the  premises.  I  also  bind  myself  to  flit  and 
remove,  and  deliver  up  all  keys  at  the  end  of  this  lease  without  any 
warning  or  Process  at  iaw,  and  not  to  assign  the  lease  or  let  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  said  premises  wit!  out  your  consent  in  writing. 

I  will  not  hold  you  liable  for  \y  damage  done  to  my  effects  from 
any  bursting  of  water  pipes,  or  flooding  from  without  or  within ;  and  I 
will  at  the  letting  season  give  every  facility  to  show  the  premises  to 
any  intending  future  tenant  until  they  are  let  or  unoccupied  by  me. 

Name,  A.  Anderson. 
Occupation.  Dentist. 
Address,   136  Renfrew  Street. 

(6)  Visiting  Card   with   (2)  addresses  on  the  back  thereof. 

136  Renfrew   Street.  2  up, 

c/o    Campbell. 


A.   Anderson, 

Dentist, 


Addrenites  on  back. 


Telephone. 
1624,    alayfair. 


36  Albemarle  Street, 
Piccadilly. 

R.  Rodgen,  same  address. 

Devonport  &  Co., 

7  4  8  New  Coventry  Street, 
London. 


APPENDIX    III. 


Mbmoeial    addressed   to   the   Secretary   of  State  fob   Scotland 
BY  Mr.  Ewing  Speirs  on  behalf  of  Oscar  Slater. 


NOTE. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Memorial  which  I,  as  the  Solicitor 
acting  for  Oscar  Slater,  addressed  on  his  behalf  to  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  craving  commutation  of  the  death  sentence.  I  also 
sent  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  a  Public  Petition,  signed  by  over 
20.000  members  of  the  public,  on  Slater's  behalf. 

Thereafter  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Haldan.-,  Mmister  for  War, 
and  Lord  Guthrie  (the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial)  were,  it  i« 
understood,  consulted,  with  the  result  that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
«"ised  Mis  .^liljcoly  to  commute  the  dcuth  sciitenee  to  sentence  o. 
peii..l  servitude  for  life. 
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As  will  be  wen  from  the  Memorial,  the  principal  points  which  I 
emphasised    on    Slater's   behalf    were— 

(1)  That  evidence  against  his  character  was  before  the  Jury,  and 
Btrongly  commented  upon  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution ;  and 
while  the  Jury  was  afterwards  told  by  the  Coun.eel  for  the  Prosecu- 
tion and  the  presiding  Judge  not  to  allow  the  evidence  against 
Slater's  character  to  influence  them  against  him,  there  is  a  very 
strong  general  opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  miift  have  influenced 
the  Jury.  As  the  Accused  did  not  plead  good  character,  his  character 
should  not,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  have  been  attacked. 

(2)  That  the  evidence  of  the  identifying  witne.s.'se.s  was  weak  and 
contradictory ;  and  that  all  the  identifying  witnesses  had  either  read 
Slater's  description,  or  seen  hi.s  photot^raph  in  the  newspapers,  before 
pointing  liini  out.  It  is  surely  plain  that  such  evidence  is  most 
unreliable,  and   iji  not  identification  evidence  in   the  proper  sense. 

A  quite  separate  point  against  the  conviction,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  vital  imfwrtance,  is  .set  forth  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  Memorial 
regarding  the  evidence  of  the  Crown  witness.  Miss  Agnes  Brown, 
who,  although  cited  a.«  a  witne.ss  for  the  Prosecution,  and  although 
in  attendance  at  Court  during  the  whole  trial,  was  not  examined 
as  a  witness,  and  so  neither  Judge  nor  ,Iury  heard  her  evidence. 
Had  the  Jury  heard  her  evidence,  contradicting  as  it  does,  on  most 
e.ssential  points  the  evidence  of  the  main  Crown  vitness  (the 
message  girl  Barrowman),  I  venture  to  think  that  the  already  weak 
identification  evidence  would  have  been  rendered  contradictory  beyond 
the   possibility  of   a   conviction. 

It  is  worthy  of  sf)ecial  note  that  Miss  Brown  was  one  of  the 
original  Crown  witnesses,  and  her  deposition,  taken  for  the  Prose- 
cution, w.'us  sent  to  New  York,  and  produced  in  the  extradition 
proceedings   there. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Oscar  Slater  is  in  a  very^  anomalous 
position.  There  were  no  extenuating  circumstances  iii'connection 
with  the  crime,  but  the  death  sentence  has  been  commuted.  Slater, 
however,  is  still  a  prisoner.  If  there  is  a  doubt  about  hie  guilt,  he 
ought   to    be    free. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  whole  circumstances,  and  especially  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  "the 
witness  Agnes  Brown  not  having  been  laid  before  the  Jury,  there 
is  strong  reason  for  a  further  inquiry  into  this  unfortunate  man's 
case. 

EwiNO  Sfiibs. 
190  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
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Unto  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Pentland,  His  Majesty's 

SttCRETABY   OF   StATB    FOB   SCOTLAND. 

MEMORIAL 

ON    BEHALF   OF 

OSCAK    SLATER 


This    Memorial    is    humbly    presented    on    behalf    of    Oscar    Slater 

SSow,\nd  sentenced  to  death.       The  Prisoner   :s  a  Jew,   and   was 
born  in  Germany.     He  is  37  years  of  age. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Guilty"  by  a  majority  of  nine 
to  sk  "nd  the  legal  advisers  of  the  condemned  nian  hold  a  very 
™'opnion  that°the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the  Jury.  wa.s  not 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence  led,  and  that  this  evidence  waa 
quite  insXient  to  identify  the  Prisoner  with  the  murderer  and 
Tto  establish  the  Prisoner's  guilt.  Tins  view  they  believe  is.i^ared 
bv  the  general  public  of  all  chu^ses  in  Scotland,  ajid  by  the  Glasgow 
pres^  (i^rfe  leadhig  article  in  The  Glasgow  Herald  of  7th  May,  1909, 
sent  herewith). 

Your  Memorialist  has  endeavoured  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  the 
matter  as  briefly  and  with  as  little  argument  as  possible;  but  m  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  trial  of  the  Prisoner  occupied  four  days,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the   Memorial  should  extend  to  some  length. 

It  is  common  ground  that  the  late  Miss  GilchrUt.  a  l^dy  of  about  The  murder 
82  years   of    age     resided   alone    with    her    domestic    servant,    Nellie 
Lambie,  a  giri  of  about  21  years  of  age.  . 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Lambie.  the  latter  !«/«■„ ^l"**  Gikhr^^^ 
alone  in  the  house  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  evenmg  °*  21st  December 
.1908.  and  went  to  purchase  an  evening  paper.  Lambie  deponed 
that  she  securely  shut  the  house  door  behind  her,  and  also  the  door 
at  the  close,  or  street  entry;  that  she  was  only  absent  about  ten 
minutea;  that  on  returning  about  ten  minutee  pa*t  seven  o  clock 
ehe  found  the  close  door  open  ;  that  upon  ascending  the  stair  she 
found  Mr.  Adams,  a  gentleman  who  resides  m  the  flat  below  stand- 
ing at  Miss  Gilchrist's  house  door;  that  Adams  informed  her  that 
he  had  gone  up  to  Mis.'?  Gilchrist's  door  because  he  had  heard  knock- 
ing on  the  floor  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  house,  and  had  rung  the  bell, 
but  that  he  could  obtain  no  admittance;  that  the  lobby  was  lighted 
by  one  gas  jpt  turned  half  up.  but  giving  ^  C.^od  light :  that  Lainbie 
thereupon  opened  the  house  door  with  her  keys;  that  upon  the  door 
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being  opened  a  man  came  through  the  lobby  or  hall  of  Miss  Gil- 
chrms  |,o„,ce.  p,,..,.,l  Lambie  and  Adun>*/went  downMa  s  and 
dusappvared  ;  and   that     up..,.   Lan.bie   and   Adan.s  entering   the   hovtTe, 


Reason  why 
Slater  was 
suspected  and 
arrested 


Reward  of 
£200 


Witnesses 
who  saw 
murderer 
leavinK  the 
house 


Lambie 


I  pontile  UedneMinyfollowinij  the  murder  (23.  1  December,  1903)    the 
.',  ;n^'?"i      1    A  '"'■■'^  "'f;""'fi   by  a  nies.aue  «irl  named   .Marv  liar.ow- 

UoneKal  hat  and  a  li^;ht  .oat  running  out  of  the  close  which  leads 
from  the  .treet  to  Mi.s  Cikhrists  house  .hortlv  after  seven  oZck 
on  the  nijtht  of  the  murder;  that  the  man  pa"s.ed  i,cr,  runn.nc  at 
top  speed;   that  she  noticed   that  he  was  dark,  and  clean  sh.ivai.   and 

r.1njl".T*'  <"■''■''•  r""""?  I""-'"'''-'  ""■  ^'>-'''t  *^i''<?-  The  .servant 
Lam    e    had    also    infoimed   the    Poli.e    that    a   gold   cre^.ent    brooch, 

th .  .l^'?f'"?.  '  ^"''l  '^'-^'-''T'T'^  'I"""  -^"-^  Oilchri.f.  house  on 
the  .„Kl,t  of  the  murder,  an.l  that  this  vns  all  of  Mii^s  (;ikhrL«f8 
property  that  she  nus..ed.  These  .^aten.ents  were  published  in  the 
(.lasKow  newspaper  on  I'.iday.  25ll,  D.cembei,  1908.  and  f.,iowine 
upon  th..  the  wit„e.s.  Allan  Maclean,  a  .nenibe^  of  a  club  o  X'h 
feUer  belonged  informed  the  I'olice  that  Slater'.,  aj.pearance  some 
uhat  corre.,ponded  w.th  the  description  advertised,  and  that  he  had 
nn  tv'"^'"]'^'  t°,f "  ^  ,P'«"  ticket  for  a  diamond  hixK^ch.  FollowMna 
up   th,.«   clue,    the    P<;lice   w;cnt   to    Slater's    house    at  69  St..   (ieorge's 

^n,    he    ;Tm-  '"\*''f  "'*'"^  "^   ^''"^'y-  25"'  IJecember.   and   leai^ed 

/m'  had  Pf,  f'T  •^"•'',"'  •^■'!";""'  «i''\ "■'"""  ^^  '^•■"'  been  cohab.t- 
ng,    liad    left  Glasgow   that   night  with    their   belongings.      The    Police 

c  bled  o  XJ\  f;.""'.,.f^'^'«''l'??'  ""  f-at'i>day.  26th  December,  and 
hi,    arr    J        Af.horit.es  at  New   Yo._^c   to  detail,   and  search   him  on 

been  trv.n.  tn  H  '"*'  '^""^^  I""^  ""■,  P''""  ^''^^^'  "'"^h  he  had 
been  trying  to  sell,  was  touiid  upon  him,  bat  tarnrd  out  to  be  a 
paw,,  t.rket  for  a   bn.,,.h  u-h!c,,  brUjed  to  MU<  Antoln"  had   nlnr 

>t':''bf  'I"'  ''•'''■*-'■"'•  -"^  '""/  '""<  Vowned  a  cZ^d  alu 
i.me  before  the  murde.  I'roceedin^s.  however,  were  instituted  for 
Slaters  extra.lit.,m.  The  witne...-,  s  Lambie.  Ad;ims.  and  Barrow 
man  gave  ev,den.-e  in  America.  pu,porting  to  identify  him  a,  the 
man  seen  leav.ng  Miss  (i.lchrisfi  hou.^e,  and  Slater  was  a.etate« 
tri j'."   ""■'"    '""''■"'^    -.xtrad-ted,    and    brought   back   to    Scotland    for 

An    advertisement    w%is    published    by    the    Authorities    in    Glasgow 

"Jr::tV  z''zi,lJ'°' '"'  '"'"°™^''""  ^"'^"  -"^-^  ^^^  -  "^^ 

■The    only    evidence   against   Slater,     which    might    be    called    direct 
evidence    was  the  ev.dence  of  the  p^nsons   who  saw  a   maV  walk   out 
of   the    lobby  or  hall    ,n   .M,s8  Gilchrist's   house    on    the  night   of    the 
murder   (Lambie  and  Adan.s),  or   leaving-   the  clo.se  leading   there  rJm 
or    running  along   the   street    (Barrowman).  ^   mereirom, 

.»,'^V'!l^  t'>al/.f,„,/„V   professed   to  identify  Slate,-,   as  the  man  whom 

New   vIT"'";-,, •'""';■'"?' '-^  '''""'^^   "'=''  "■»^""   -"''e  gave   evidence  in 
New   \o,k    ,n    the  ext,;,d,t,un    pro.-ee,li„gs   she  stated    in    Court  there 


by  his  walk.       When  Slater', 


.  -  f*   f. 


that  she   did   not   see  the   u.an's   face,    aiid    professed  to "  identify  "him 
-s  own  cat.  the  one  found  in  his  luggage, 

oie 
lobby 


was   shown      o    her   at   the    (ri^!,    =h.    .t   oncc   rc:„arkcd,    cvc  .    l^l 
It  wu^  unrolled,  that  it  was  not  like  the  coat  the   man  in  the   lol 
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worrit  wa-  the  coat.  It  wm-  obviously  impoFsible  that  pl.e  knew 
7t  ithl  the  .ame  coat.  Lord  Guthrie  referred  to  this  in  h,.  charge 
to  the  iurv  as  a  typical  example  cf  the  nature  of  her  evidence^ 
\Vith  regard  to  the  ,'a«ilive  nat.ae  ..f  hor.evueiue  «'^-'<^',  '>■''• 
interestinK  to  note  that  her  hrst  an..wer  m.  -^''7^^'-^,;,  "..''the 
if  ..he  saw  the  man,  wa..  -  One  ,.  very  .M..,.,cun,s,  if  »">/'"";-  J'^* 
Hated  that,  when  .he  saw  Slater  ui  the  t  ential  ^'f^'^'^^^^'^^ 
(;ia.«|?ow,   .«he   recognised    him    m    htf   "own    coat.  It   was   jnovea 

that  he  was  not  then  wea:    \H  his  own  coat,  1     *  out 
been    dressed    for   identification    purpoes. 

The  witness  only  saw   the    man    who   was    . 
moment   or    two.   '    Adams    and    she    contradic. 
where    she    wai<   when    the    man    walked    acro-s 
deponed    that  she    was  by   the    lobby   clock  and 


with  which  ill  tiad 

■in;,'  the  hot.se  for  a 
1  each  other  as  to 
the  lobby.  Adams 
walking    towards  the 


kitchen  If  "fi>,  siie  nui.'^t  practically  have  had  her  back  to  the 
mln  She  saTs  she  was  on  the  th/eshold  of  the  door.  In  any 
event,    her   view     was    mon:eiitaiy. 

The  witne-s  -l-!.  m:'.  who  dei)oiied  that  he  had  a  better  view  of  the  Adams 
man  in  the  hou.«e  than  l.nmhir.  stated  at  the  tnM  that  he.  ■*ta„d,ng 
at  the  threshold,  saw  the  man's  face  a.-  he  appioaclied.  that  their 
eyes  met,  and  trial  the  man  walked  slowly  towards  him,  fa.  e  to 
face  but  Adams  would  not  go  further  than  to  say  ihnt  Slater 
re.-.embled  the  man  very  miuh.  He  !«  suiierior  to  Lambie  and 
Barmwmaii  in  vears,  edu.ation.  and  intelligence.  ^  our  Memona.ist 
begs  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  this  witiie..^s  iiad  a  much  belter 
view   of    the    man    than   any    of   the   other    witnes.'^^s. 

The  witness  liarrou-man  .stated  at  the  trial  that  the  man  ran  BftFrowmaa 
out  of  the  close  and  rushed  past  her  at  lof  .yjeed,  bru.'-hmi!  aca'nst 
her,  and  that  he  had  his  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his  forehead. 
The  witness  is  a  message  girl,  about  15  year*  of  age.  bhe  also 
Mated  that  the  man  had  on  brown  boots,  a  Donegal  hat,  and  a 
fawn  coat,  and  that  he  was  dark,  and  clean  shaven,  and  that  his 
nose  h.ad  a  twist  to  the  right.  She  professed  to  have  noticed  all 
these  things  as  he  rushed  past  her  at  top  speed.  At  the  trial  this 
witness  stated  in  cro.ss-examinatioi!  (1)  that  she  w^s  proceedmK  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  man.  to  deliver  a  parcel,  but  that 
*he  turned  and  went  some  distance  after  him  ;  that  she  thought  he 
was  probably  going  to  cat<h  a  tramrar ;  but  she  could  not  explain 
why  she  should  go  out  of  her  wav  t;,  turn  and  follow  a  man  running 
for  a  ( ixr  ir  -i  busv  citv  like  Glasgow  ;  and  (2)  that,  although  the  girl 
Lambie  and  she  'had  "occupied  the  same  cabin  on  the  voyage  to 
America,  which  lasted  about  twelve  days,  .'^he  had  not  once  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  appearance  of  the  man.  and  that  no  one  had  warned 
her  not  to  do  so.  These  two  statements  d-.  not  impress  your 
Memorialist  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth.  This  girl  started  the 
description  of  the  twisted  nose.  She  is  the  only  witness  who  refers 
to  it.  Iler  view  of  the  man's  face  'uust  necessarily  have  been 
momentary.  Slater's  nose  cannot  properly  e  described  as  "  t'visted  to 
the  right."        It  has  a   noticeable   prominence    in   the    centre. 

All  of  these  three  witnesses  had.  as  has  been  said,  only  a  momontavy 
view  of  the  man,  and  it  was  proved  that  before  Banuvuian  pro- 
fes.«ed  to  identify  Slater  in  New  York  •:hf  u-n.--  ."Iioini  /(/.-■  phofn- 
grnph.  and  thatbotli  she  and  Lambie.  before  attempting  to  identify 
him  in  New  York,  saw  him  beini;  brought  into  Court  '///  o  Co.nt 
nffirial.  w:nr'(nii  n  hoihjr.  \n  her  New  Yiuk  evider  ,.-  she  first  said. 
"  He  is  something  like  the  man  1  ^aw."  Sie  afteH\<iiU.-  ..-..ui.  "'  IJ< 
a  very  like  the  man   that  I  saw."       At  the  trial  she  stated  that  he 
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witneBses.  °'    t"*     evidence    of     these     identifying 

Aridther   witneiw,    A/r.,     Liddfll     «,>,«    • 
witness  Adams,  stated  that    «t   fiv„       ■     ."■    *   married    sister   of    the 
of   the    m„rd.r,   she   .a  v  a   dark     cWn"!"'  '°  ''"^''"  °"   '^e  even  ng 
»  railing  at   the  street  entry  to   Mi^TlohrUr    T^    ^T'"8    "K"'"*' 
man  wore  a  heavy  brown  tweed  coS  inH  »  I       ''°"**'   ''"'   ^f"*'  ^hi. 
observed   that   Coflstable  NeH    who   parsed    .h«T"  "''•      ^*  '-^  ^  ^e 
to  seven,  saw  no  one  there  •  and  rn.n'lT/      J,  ,''''"f''  *•-   '^"   minutes 
at  *even,   or.  as  she  said  L'  Amer^cT  •■  nerhan  '''  '^"^  ^°"«'  P'^^-Ptly 
•even,-    saw   no   one  there.        Farther     Mr,  T/^  'r,."?'""'**   In^fori 
where   the   man  went   to;  arcord'n^  to   1  Pr   ,^"''^«»   ^'d  not  observe 
and  althouKh  she  wa.,   in   MissShri^,'     i,     "  '"!"'^  8'''^«<1    "^'ay ; 
the  body,  and  would   na.  iral  y   be  „«a    v  onn"'''  '^^   "'«'''   '^''   "^w 
«he    did    not    recollect    h.ivine   seen  ?M,    ^"""'''"'d   over  the  murder, 
after    the    murder.        Evpn    takfn^  1,1        '^.j*"    ""'''    ^he    Wednesday 
and   reliable,    it   provid;7"a,/Tx  'dlent   ohJe'^M '"    "'    absolutely    true 
and    re.^pon.Mbilitv    of    conviet'ntr    nn    .     i.''    ^'"  j"'"*"    °"   "'«    difficulty 
the    man   sho    saw-    was^ob  •  ouX  °d,e^ed    diff^r"^'.  ""^  "'''''    ''«^''"^« 
eeen   bv  th.  other  three   witness?.        He?  i  H      ""^    ''''™    '^^   ""an 
appreciable    e.vtent     further     LI'  .evidence   does   not.    to   anv 

that  she  thought  thil  man  w  J  Tf  ''1"'"'^  ^'"^'^'•-  as  she  st.ated 
be  in  error.     ^  '"''"   "•"   ^'^'^r,   but  admitted   that  she  might 

in^  '^^'^c  ^t^^i^Sgf  :r  -'^"""'r-  ^  ^'^-^^^  ^'-'^ 

and  8  that  evening  a  ma,,  wl  o  „  ,1.  •  i  "!'?J"*y-^  "'^t  between  7.50 
her  office  without^va.Ti:  g  W  .l^^t  .e\  .n  r*^  .".^  Slater,  rushed  p^ 
Guthrie  in  his  charge   to  the   I,nv   HH  '  /^''""''^  ^x<:\led.       Lord 

your,Me,„ori..!i..t  think."  .  dvi''e  Iv  ^ T^''  T^"  '"  "^••'  ^■'t"<-.  and 
eufficient  to  render  her  evidence   i-V„„l  "  c^   T"''^"""    of    time    is 

did  not  happen  before  7.^  Acco  di  "'to  ft  Tk'"''  ^^^  '"*■■'"«"* 
murderer  must  have  run  from  the  ImZ  l  !  ?"■"  ""tnesses,  the 
proved  that  it  wouM  onl  "ke  ^  n  n  fi?!  "'  '"'■'^^  T^S-  It  was 
from    the    scene    of    the   tr-, -edv   t  ?  tl  f,   .,   r  ^'\  "'nute^  to    run 

direct  route  or  bv  the  ro.Uo  which  n  ^^'°"'  .•^"''"  ^-y  the  most 
he  took.  Then -it  is  TZ^hh  ,'"''''''' ^  ''^''d^nce  suggesU 
anything  like  a  good  view  Xrof,,i  •T''"/'"-''"  '^'  ^''^  '^'  ''Bet 
past  her   in  the   w-ay  she' deseiibcd       '"'"  ''"-'•  "'  '^  "'""  «'   >  rushed 

stbliir^mo'^ita^he.""  -^^'^   ""=    "•■■■^"   «-er  Tad  ^7^tj^ 

Sla'ttr\v^h"hc'\m'rl..eT'""?^rrth:r^'-  ''"^  *"«  ^^^  ^o  identify 
ever,  wa..  led  by  the  Crown  ti  1  ,<^'''C"'n-'tantiaJ  evidence,  how- 
day  of  the  murder  Slaer  had  been  see^n'  ^  ^''''''''^"'  before  the 
up  and  down  West  Prnces  Street  Afr,  apS'^'JJ^  >"  °'-  talking 
and  niece,  Cam,,belJ.  Cunningham  I^^n  ^  ?^ffi«-  her  daughter! 
^^alker  (two  policemen)  It  m  v'  U^P'^  '^>'™-  ""d  O'Brien  and 
situated   about    thro"    minutes-    wa^W^f"°^''t*''''^„S'»t"'«   house    w« 

These   witnesses   did    not  all  Trl    ■"'".u^-*"^   ^''"''^   Street. 
that   Slater  was  the   ma"    thev   had   seen    ^'f'l    """"""",-,       ^ome   said 
better  able  to   iud^e     onl.  ..J^^  ?h-.   t    '  °"'^"'  '"^'""'y  °^  Derhans 
Menioriaiist   do4   not  pro^e   in  ^thi   pap^r^JXl'^  fth    Jt 


i^m- 
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this  part  of  the  evidence,  except  to  point  out  that  two  witnesses  (Nairn 
bnd  Brydon)  say  they  saw  Slater  in  Went  Princes  Street  on  th» 
Sunday  eveninR  previous  to  the  murder.  Against  this  there  is  the 
evidence  that  Slater  on  this  day,  as  usual,  spent  all  Sunday  (day 
and  evening)  in  hia  hou«e.  Three  witnc-«ses  from  Paris,  London, 
and  Dublin  spoke  to  this.  Coming  from  different  places,  they  had 
no  chance  to  concoct  a  story. 

At   Slater's  trial   it   was  sujjccsted   that  there  were   various  circum-  guj555}J,„, 
«tancps   tending    to    create    an     itnio.«rhere    of  .oiispicion    around    him ;  clreum- 
jut   it   is  submitted   that   ail   ihese  were   capable   of   explanation,    and  ttanees 
in   no    way   iH)intin|r    to   Slater's    guilt    as   a    murderer.        Slater   had 
written  to  Cameron  that  lie  could  prove   where  he  was  on  the  evening 
of    the    murder   "  by    five    people.'        When    this   letter    was   written, 
he  thought  that  the  date  (if  the  murder  was  the  Tiies(hiy,   the  22iul. 

The  evidence  of  hi.i  witn.'.«se.i  was  to  the  effect  th.it  on  the  evening 
of  the  iiiurdoi-  he  was  in  a  billiard  room  until  6.30  p.m.,  after  which 
he    went   home    for   dinner. 


It  was  shown  that  Slater  dealt  in  diamonds.  There  was.  hov.'-  Dealer  In 
ever,  no  evidence  of  any  dishonest  dealing  of  any  kind.  The  broo.h  diamonds 
said  to  have  been  missing  from  Mi.^s  Gilchrist'."  house  has  not  be 'ii 
traced.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  kind  led  to  show  that  Slater 
ever  kiifw,  or  even  fieard  of,  A//.'s  Gilrfirist  or  her  ftoiiae,  and  the 
Memorialist  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  w.ts  the  missing  broo' h 
that  put  the  Police  on  the  track  of  Slater. 

With  reference  to  .Plater's  departure  for  Aiiiciiia  on  25th  December,  Intention  to 
1908,   it   was  proved   that   he   had    formed   the    intention,    some    weeks  £{.m«d'b«ropi 
before   the   murder,  of   going  to   America.       Cameron,    Rattman,    and  the  murder 
Aumann    proved    tlii.-;.        Slater    had.    in    fact,    tried    to   get    the    la.t 
named    to    take    over    his    flat.        The    letter    from    Jacobs,     of    28th 
December,   and     the     card     bearing     the     words     "  address     till     30th 
Deceniber,"    produced    by    the   Crown,    abo    corroborate   the    evidence 
of   this    intention    of    leaving,    which    is    further   corroborated    by   the 
evidence  of  Nichols,   the   barber,   a  Crown    witness. 

On  the  morning  of  21st  Dece'i  her,  1908,  Slater  received  two  letters 
— one  from  London,  stating  tha  is  wife  was  demanding  his  addre.o.s, 
and  the  other  from  San  Franci.'^c^;,  iisking  him  to  come  over.  These 
were  spoken  to  by  Schmalz.  his  servant  girl,  and  Miss  Antoine. 
Further  corroboration  of  his  intention  to  leave  is  (1)  on  the  morning 
of  21st  December  he  raised  a  further  £30  from  Mr.  Liddell,  pawn- 
broker, on  his  brooch,  and  on  the  -same  day  tried  to  sell  the  ticket ; 
(2)  he  wrote  to  the  Post  Office  fur  payment  of  the  money  at  his 
credit  j  (3)  he  wired  to  Dent.  London,  to  send  on  his  watch,  which 
was  being  repaired,  immediately ;  (4)  on  the  Monday  morning  he 
gave  notic;e  to  the  servant  girl  that  she  would  not  be  "required  after 
the  following  Saturday  (these  events  all  happened  before  the  murder) ; 
(5)  on  the  Tuesday  morning  he  redeemed  a  pair  of  binoculars  from 
another  pawnbroker  whose  assistant,  Kempton,  proved  this,  and 
who  stated  that  he  was  in  no  way  e.xcited  ;  (6)  on  the  23rd  and  24th 
December  he  made  inquiries  at  Cook's  Shipping  Offices  regarding 
berths,  and  betrayed  no  signs  of  any  excitement;  on  the  23rd  he 
was,  in  the  evening,  in  Johnston's  billiard  room,  which  he  used 
to  frequent;  and  on  the  24th  he  spent  the  afternoon  about  Glasgow 
with  hia  friend  Csmprnn,  who  g-vp  evidence :  (7)  on  Friday  morning 
a  Mrs.  Freedman  and  her  sister  arrived  from  London  to  take  over 
hia  flat,  so  that  he  and  Miss  Antoine  left  on  Friday  night. 
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the    fact    th,U    h/went    bv   i  r.,Jl  ■*  V'"   *'^"'<'"t'y  ""isled   by 

Liverpool   carrinRe  ^      "    '°    Liverpool,    and    entered    a 

Otto   San.lo,    b.can.e    hi^    I,,   '  "'.    ^,      ITu^^'r^l^^    """  "•"""   «' 
called  himself  a  dentil         There   „•.,,  *"'    "'?•      .''^^    '""^''   »"» 

a    dentist  Mi,,     i    .'  •  ,      '^     ""  »'^"le"ce   that  he  i-ally   was 

dentilt  L  he  e;.i'rldTde!,^;ari'"'  '!"'"  ""'  '"'"f"^''  ^^e  tlfle  ^ 
■•»  Rambler.  A  KreTt  deil  J?  m"  T'""  'I.'"''  '^Uhouph  he  was 
«  hammer  that  had   I'eonfM, nH"n^»"'i- "\  '*"'    "«*''P«P->'<    "bout 


Value  of 

identification 

evidence 


eriou:''ha,l.e"ortl  '    k    "1    f "  'f^'^'""     "•''^«"'--    -f- i«'lv 

hould  have  little   wiiToaat'.rH   .'. '""",'''''''   ""^    carefnily. 

To  sum  nn    fhl  i:rL'^^:\'}''^   •"."•   ""''■''^  it  is   very  clear. 


in    a 
and 


Method  of 
identiflcatlon 


Fpr 
rr"  '    -  •■'■"    "'luiii,  auacnert   ti 

10    sum     up.    the    onlv    rml    L.y'',A  ,^  ..  ^'J     ^"»-ai. 

^aw   a   man\..ni„r    V,  fv   on       ^:,,;|''t'^'  T'  '"  'l""'  "''  """'«'  -^o 
;.een    pointed    on,,  ^the.ve  Vkne    o,    ^M*^'   '""''^-- =  "'^'h  ""'    has 

l^r.v^^n -r  - ---^  -n.?t^  r:=^  ^1^-.^' 
id;;:;•;n^::;^^^^cr"^•:;.^■'L^^h;';!;^"  T^^  ^^-^  -^-  - 

wa.«    .shown   hi.,    photo=naph  '"'*-''•    ^'"^'■''    >dentifyi„g    him, 

^^^^lXt:n  i^::t'zt';:^'.:^f'  ^°  «'^^  -■'>--  -  to 

were  taken  down  to  L  'enVral  VWre  fi'^'  prev.on.  to  the  n.urder 
from    America   to    identify   hfp  -,      J  ""*'"  ."'h*'"    ''''"'«'•   returned 

together,  and  then  .opa  n^te  aken  m^n  T""  ^'"'."•" ,'"'"  one  room 
where   Slater   wa*   amon,    t  -ahou.    .  ""°"'   '"  """   ^'"''^'e  Offi<^<". 

■ike  bin,.  .'Cunnin.han"'-:av."'h  'co,  d  ^e'e'S  t^hT  ,.  "■''°'"  "-^'^ 
policemen   in    pl-in   rlolhr^'l        All   t),»L       ■.  ""^i  "'^^  "'«"   «ere 

had    arrived    f  .,  ^     \  ,,er,<i     .nl  ^vUnes^es  knew    that    Slater 

read  hi.s  de.cr  ,;,  on  ,  ,o' n'e"  trr:!::. '"  "l' J'^"^-  .They  had  aU 
They  ali.  therefore.  l<^ker  fo  Vn"^^!  •^'  ''  ^r  T"  ■^''^  Pl"'t«Kraph. 
a  dark,  f.rdsn  !  okinu  .'an  wit'h  ,  oruT.  '!''^'"'^4'  ',"  P"'"""«  «"t. 
U  i«  submitted  that  th;.:  i^:  ;"''i.^Vr Ts  -'*  P«l"'«^'y.  ^''^ped  no.e! 
••^-^^t  ail.       Had    these- people    been  ^i;;e  T^^   Z^'J"^ 
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man.  from  amongst  »evpral  oiherii.  a  tn»n  whoxe  deitoription  they 
only  knew  from  what  they  had  previoiuly  neen  of  him,  unauinteH 
by  dei>cription,  and  ina:<Kiii!i'il  by  a  photo  -iph,  the  value  of  their 
evidenco  would    have   been    entirely   diffcrptii. 

Some  Crown  witnessef  iilontiKe'd  him  aa  the  man  they  had  oeen 
and  talked  to  (Shipping  Clerk,  I'orter,  Ac),  but  they,  of  oourse, 
were  able  to  do  no.  None  of  the  identifying  witneiipn  had  ever 
spoken  t<i  him. 

Identification  evidence  is  a  cI.jsh  of  evidenoe  whi<h  the  law  di.4trutti. 
The  mo»it  famoud  authority  i*  tl.»  rai^e  of  Adolf  Beck.  Buck  wa». 
in  1896,  sentenced  to  t-even  years'  penal  servitude,  on  the  evidence 
of  ten  women,  who  swore  po.«itively  that  he  was  a  man  -vliom  they 
had  each  met  on  two  occasions,  and  -pent  some  time  wiih  in  their 
own  houses,  and  who  had  defrauded  them,  and  on  tlie  evidence  of 
two  policemen,  who  swore  positively  that  Beck  was  the  man  who 
had  been  previously  convicted  of  siniilar  crimes,  taken  along  with 
oertain  cinumstaiitial  evidence— that  he  was  known  to  frequent  a 
hotel,  on  the  notepapcr  of  which  one  of  the  women  had  received  a 
letter.  Again,  in  1904,  Beck  was  convicted  of  similar  crimes  on  similar 
evidence.  It  was  .subsequently  demotistratod  that  Beck  committed 
none  of  the  crimes,  but  that  a  man  bearinK  a  general  tiniilarily  to 
him  was  the   cri-ninal. 

In  the  report  issued  by  the  Con, mission  iippoiiited  to  investigate 
the  matter,  consisting  of  Lord  Collin*,  Sir  Spencer  Walj  )le,  and  Sir 
John  Edge,  the  following  passage  occurs :—"  Evidence  of  identity, 
upon  person.al  impression,  however  fnnn  fi<lr,  i*  of  all  classes  of 
evidence  the  least  t.i  be  relied  upon,  and,  unless  supported  by  other 
evidence,  an  unsafe   basis  for  the   verdict  of  a  Jury." 

Now  the  evidence  in  the  Beck  case  w.^a  infinitelv  more  overwhelm- 
ing and  oonsuHent  than  in  this  cose;  and  the  report  in  the  Bock 
case,  and  the  report  on  which  it  followed,  make  it  cle.ax  that  on  the 
evidence  m  ihia  case  the  Jury  had  ro  right  to  bring   in  a  verdict  of 

Guilty. 

J^  .^"S^.  '^?*'  '"'  "?'•*  ^>'  '"^^  learned  Lord  Advocate  to  the  Jury  Charaeter 
about  Slater  s  immoral  character.  It  was  not  dispi-ted  that  he  was 
a  gambler.  It  was  also  admitted  that  he  had  cohabited  for  about 
tour  years  with  Madame  Antoine,  who  was  of  doubtful  virtue,  and 
who  gave  evidence.  Yet  the  learned  Lord  Advocate  addressed  the 
Jury  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  "had  followed  a  life  which 
de.«cended  to  the  very  depth  of  human  degradation,  for,  by  the 
universal  judgment  of  niankii-d.  the  man  who  lived  upon  the  proceeds 
of  prostitution  ha*  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth,  and  all  moral  .sense 
in  him  had  been  destroyed."  This  he  cited  as  proof  of  the  dif- 
appear.ance  of  an  obstacle  which  had  previously  been  in  his  way 
viz.—Hhffher  il  wn.^  r„m-cnobh  that  .^,irh  a  man  as  Slatf-r  could 
cim,n,t  .yirh  ai,  inhumaii/;,  brutal  ninir.  The  only  evidence  on 
that  point  wiis  that  of  Cameron.  Slater's  friend,  who,  in  cross- 
exami.iation,  .said  he  >,„</  hard  that  .Slater  lUed  on  the  earning,-  of 
prostitu  lon.  but  who  did  r.ot  say  he  knew.  The  Jurv  were  dis- 
tinctiv  told  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  by  the  prisoner's  Counsel 
and  by  the  Judge,  to  banish  from  their  minds  anything  they  had 
heard  regarding  the  man  s  char.acter ;  but  they  had  >evious!-.  heard 
all  about  it.  and  the  Memorialist  feels  strongly  that  the'y  were 
evidently   unable    to  do   so.  "  ' 

Y' "       rf.ara,.ter    =hui:!d    ntjvcr    have    beii:    'u.uugiit    before    the 
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SJllmT,*"  uT^'  ^'''7"'7»"'t  thi"""  it  U  only  fair  to  primer  to  point  out  that 
«lvi.»M2nM  *"  ""5  ail  aloriK  aiuinim  to  Kive  evidence  on  hi«  own  behalf.  He 
WM  advised  by  hig  r.„n«el  not  to  ,lo  ,0,  but  not  from  any  know- 
\e<i^e  of  Kuilt  He  had  underKone  the  strain  of  a  four  davi'  trial. 
He  ,peakii  rather  broken  EnglUh-allhouRh  quite  intolli«ib'ly-with 
a  foreign  arc-iif,    and    he  had   b«.en   in  cnHody   nince  January 

Anart  fr.„M  what  has  been  i-.t  forth  above,  your  Memoriaiiit  ben 
to  draw  attention  I,,  the  fart  that  on  the  Crown  lixt  of  witnewea  i. 
the  name  of  a  witnemi,  Miw  Aitne*  Brown  (No.  46).  Thi«  lady  U 
30  years  of  uye,  and  a  very  intellitfent  «chool  teacher.  Your 
Memormli..t  19  informed  that  .he  told  the  Police  and  I'locurator- 
fifcal  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  about  ten  minute*  [)ii»t  oeven 

0  clock,  two  men  111  company  rii*he,l  along  West  I'rin.en  Street  from 
the  direction  of  Miw  fWlrhriM's  house,  and  pawed  cloae  to  her  at 
fho  c.uner  of  W  e.«t  Prince*.  .Street  and  West  Cumberland  Street;  that 
one  of  them  wan  dressed  in  a  blue  Melton  coat  with  a  dark  velvet 
collar,  black  booto.  and  without  a  hat  :  that  both  men  ran  pw-t  the 
opening  of  \\eFt  Cumberland  Street,  (-tr.iight  on  along  We^t  Prince« 
Street,  crossed  U  ext  Princes  Street,  and  lan  down  Rupert  Street 
a    street    further    west,    and    opening   off   the   oppc«ite    side    of    West 

1  rinced  Street.  ^  our  .Meinoiialm  understand."!  that,  in  the  identifi- 
cation proceeding."  before  referred  to,  thij.  witnew  pointed  out  Slater 
a-s  the  man  in  the  .Melton  roai,  as  sh'  thought.  This  witness's 
evidence    if    thus    in    sharp    <<>ntradiction   on    material   points    to    that 


of   the   message   girl   Banowman  (who   had  only    a   momentaryglance 

Tiuch   weight  has  evidently 


■ ' -^"'      »s"'      ■'"•  1 ' '  *»  iiinii     initio      IlltU     U 

at  the  nianl.  but  upon  whc.se  evidence  bo  mun.  weigin,  nas  eviaeniiy 
been  laid,  and  who  ^ays  that  Slater  wa»  dreiwed  in  a  light  coat  a 
Donegal  hat.  and  brown  boots,  was  alone,  and  ran  down  West 
Cumberl.ind   Street. 

Your  Memorialist  respectfully  submit.^  that  this  illustrates  the 
danger  of  -  victing  a  man  npim  the  kind  of  evidence  given  in  this 
case.  Ah.^s  liiown  Wiu.  in  attend.ince  at  the  trial,  but  wa«  not  called 
a*  a  witne.«s.  Kven  on  the  evidence  led,  the  votes  of  two  more 
jurymen  in  his  favour  would  have  liberated  the  prisoner.  In  England 
the  probability  is  that  a  conviction  would  never  have  been  obtained 
.1.  .  .^  ^''"'.^"'•lal'st  ."  authorised  to  state  that  Slater's  Counsel  agree 
that   the  evidence  did    not  justify   the   conviction. 

Your  Memorialist,  who  has  iill  along  acted  as  Slater  .^  Solicitor 
since  he  was  brought  back  from  America  after  the  F.xtradition  Pro- 
ceedings.  and  who  has  had  very  manv  interviews  with  Slater  begs 
respectfuUy   to  state   his  akoolute   belief   in  Slater's  innocence. 

May  it  therefore  please  the  Right  Honourable  the  SecreUry 
of  State  for  S.otland  to  take  this  Memorial  into  his  mo«t 
favourable  con.«idera(ion,  and  thereafter  to  advise  Hia 
Most  Gracious  .Majesty  to  exercise  hU  royal  prerogative 
to  the  effect  of  commuting  the  sentence  passed  upon  the 
prisoner,  or  to  do  otherwise  as  in  the  circum«tance«  mav 
seem   just.  ' 

And   your    Memorialist   w^;.    ever  pray. 

EwiNo   Speirs, 

190   We«t  George  Street,   Glasgow, 

0«rar  Slater's  Solicitor. 

Dated  thi»  seventeenth   day  of  May,   One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  nise. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 
DsposiTiON  or  AoMis  Brown 

At    (jIafKow,    th«    (hirty  flr«t    day    of    December,    One    thouKand 

nin<-    hiiijilred    and    oiKht    yonm. 
In    prcseme    of    Arthiit    'I'tiomBon    (UeRn,    Fjq.,    advocate,   Sheriff- 

Substitute    of    Lan.irk;'hire, 
Compprirfd      Aunes      BkoWN,     who,     htiiia     »olenuilv     fworn     and 

t'x.iinincd,    deolares — 

I  ft!n  thirty  year*  of  age,  a  echool  leachcr,  and  re-  'e  at  48  Grant 
StrKi't.    (!laF:,'()W. 

On  Monday.  21»t  iJe.oniber,  1908,  about  78  (vm.,  I  left  the 
houHo  there  to  attend  fvoning  claweh  in  Uunird  Street  School. 
I  went  woft  alontf  Crant  Street  to  West  Cumberland  Street,  and 
turned  north  along  the  eaft  side  of  that  Ktreel  till  I  <  anie  to  West 
Princes  Street.  I  wa.s  in  the  act  of  KfppuiK  off  the  fiK)t  pavement 
there  to  ciomi  Went  I'rinces  Street  at  an  angle  toward*  Carrington 
Street  (a  north  westerly  direclioi,!  when  two  men  came  rurhinp:  pa»t 
me  from  the  duo.  tion  of  C.eTi'e's  Road.  Thev  were  on  foot  pave- 
ment («outh  fix)t  pivenierit  Wp,«t  I'rinres  Street).  They  were 
goinfj  very  (piickly,  and  the  one  nearest  nie  came  a^ai  "  ie  in 
pausing;  he  merely  touched  inc.  He  never  siKjke,  howevc  i  oth 
continued  running  west  along  West  I'rinces  Street.  They  ..  on 
the  fool  pavement  for  a  little  distance,  and  then  thev  "trosseU  to 
the    centre   of    the   street. 

I  KtoiM)  for  ;i  Tiioment  at  the  (orner  of  Carrington  Street  to  cee 
where  thev  went,  and  they  turned  down  Rupert  Street  towards  Great 
Western  Road.  I  tlien  pap.«ed  down  Carrington  Street  to  Great 
Western  Rood,  but  I  saw  no  more  of  them.  In  crowing  that  road 
I  saw  the  time  on  a  clock  in  a  chemist's  shop—that  it   was  then  7.12. 

I  returned  home  from  my  claKses  sh^Mtly  after  ten  o'clock  and 
then   learnt  of    Mim<    Gilchrist's    murder    from    my    two    sisters. 

I  did  not  at  the  tim?  associate  the  two  men  with  the  murder,  but 
next  morning,  after  reading  a  desrrit  tion  in  the  ClnKjow  Iltrnld  of 
a  man  who  was  said  to  have  left  dcceafed's  houso,  I  thought  he 
might    be   one   of    the    two    men    referred    to. 

1  did  not  see  the  face  of  either  man.  but.  so  f,ir  ,is  I  could  make 
out,  they  were  each  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  about  5  feet 
9  inches  in  height.  The  one  ne.^t  me  was  of  medium  build,  with 
dark  hair,  and  eemed  to  be  clean  shaven.  He  wore  a  three- 
quarter  length  crey-coloured  overcoat— I  think  tweed- dark  trousers, 
probably  brown,  dark  tweed  cap  without  flaps,  and  had  both  hands 
in  his  coat  pockets  as  he  ran  away.     I  took  no  notice  of  his  boot*. 

The  man  furthest  from  me  was  of  medium  build,  but  seemed  to 
be  squarer  than  the  other  man.  He  iiad  very  dark  hair,  probably 
jet    black,    well    groomed    and    glossy,    and    was    bareheaded. 

He  wore  a  navy  blue  overcoat  with  velvet  collar,  dark  trousers, 
and   black   boots. 

He   had   also    a   stand-up    whit*   collar,   which    seemed    very    clean 
and   carried  something  in   his  left   hand,  the  one  furthest  from  me.    ' 

I  could  not  say  what  this  w.i.<.  It  might  have  been  a  walking- 
stick,    but  I    thought  it   looked   clumsier   than    a   walking-stick. 

I    know    the    house   which    was  occupied    by   Miss    Gilchrist. 

It  is  about  200  yards  east  from  the  comer  of  West  Cumberland 
Street   and   Princes  Street,    where  the  two  men   ran   past   me. 

All   which  I  declare.  t.o  b.=   *r;;th 

Agnis  Brown. 
A.  T.  Gleoo. 

3»9 


Oscar  Slater. 


Reexamined,    says — 


I  adhere  to  the  abov«  statement  as  correct,  and  have  to  add  that 
on  Sunday.  21st  February,  I  saw  in  the  Central  Police  Office  prisoner, 
Oscar  Slater. 

He  was  then  dre.s9e.l  in  a  grey  Melton  overcoat  with  velvet  collar, 
and    was    bareheaded. 

I  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  two  men  I  had  seen  running  away 
on  the  .Mondny  night  in  question.  He  was  bareheaded  when  I  saw 
him  runnmg  away,  and  the  man  who  was  with  him  was  wearinK  a 
dark,    clooefiltinu    cap. 

It  is  po.<sible  that  Slater  might  he  wearing  another  coat  under 
the  Melton  overcoat,  as  the  latter  is  large  enough  to  cover  another 
overcoat. 

I  also  recognised  Slater  by  his  profile.  I  did  not  get  a  front  view 
of  his  face,  but  I  picked  him  out  of  a  number  of  men,  twelve  to 
fourteen  as  I  think,  in  the  police  office,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  hini.  '^ 

It  wa.s  not  only  by  his  profile  and  back  view  but  the  shape  of  his 
neck    and    eai-s   and    sijuarc    shoulders. 

_  I  did  not  FPe  Slater  with  a  cap  or  hat  when  he  was  running  away, 
out  the  man  who  was  with  him  had  a  cap  like  the  dark  greenish 
cap   shown    me. 

I  think  the  second  man  resembles  a  man  whom  I  had  seen 
repeatedly  in  Grant  Street,  always  between  seven  and  eight.  That 
street  runs  parallel   with    West   Princes  Street. 

o„!j  t  i''  '"'®"  ^'""u  f'".';*"-'»t  frequently  at  her  back  bedroom  window, 
and  I  have  seen  her  lift  the  window.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  her 
put  anythin.^  out.  These  occasions  were  when  she  seemed  to  be 
dressing.  v.    v,»   .»» 

Also  truth. 

AoNBs  Brown. 


APPENDIX  V. 

Act  of  Adjourn.vi  Rklativb  to  Capital  Sentencm. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  first  day  of  June,  Nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 
Present — 

The   Right  Hon.    the  Lord   JusticeOeneral. 

The   Right   Hon.   the  Lord  Justice-Clerk. 

The    Right   Hon.  the  Lord   Kinnear. 

The    Hon.    Lord   Guthrie. 

Th."  L(rd  JiiPtice-Gencral,  Lord  Justice  Plorlf  „^A  r  j  /> 
missioners  of  Justiciarv,  by  virtue  of  h.^^J'  ,  ^f^'^'  ^'""• 
Court  bv  ,in  .\,t  passed  in  t hi  th! J  •  ^^."',  «'"f«"'ed  upon  the 
of  King-  CharL  l^hrSoo  ^nd  enti  iled  "'a","'  '^'  »«ond  Parliament 
tlo.K-  of  J,Mlir,,to,i,«  ••  H  ■•Thi^  •  ^'  .  ^""'■'•"iing  the  Regula- 
1887."  .50  A  51  V   .     ;«,.    3^    d  '^^^/'""■"'i'   ■""•-''dure   (Scotland)  Art. 
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Appendix   V. 


on  a  paper  Fepnra«p  f.u,  .  the  record,  end  immediately  thereafter  the 
l-residiriK  juilije  .sliall  i..,m..utKe  sentence.  The  Faid  sentence  mav 
be  wliclly   written  or  partly  written  and  parUy  printed. 

2.  Inm^ediaiely  thereafter  the  <  lork  ..hall  engross  the  said  sentence  in 
the  record,  imd  the  jud«t'  <.r  judges  present  shall  ^iKn  the  same. 

3.  It  ^hall  not  be   npcesc.iry   that   the  panuel  should  be   present    m 
t^urt  after   the   presiding  jud^te  shall  have   pronounced   sentence. 

4^  The    Court  shall    not    proceed   to   other   business    until    the   said 
."entente  has  been  engrossed  in  the  record  and  signed  as  above  provided 

The   (.aid    r.ord«   ordain    this   Art    to   be   recorded   in    the   Book*   of 
Adjournal   and    printed. 

DUNCDIN,    I.P.D 


Notable  Scottish  Trials. 

Th,  S,ot,»ia,i  --■•  \l,.^r>.  Willi.mi  I  Indict-  \  Lo  irc  doin^;  K'""!  puMic  ^.tvicc  in 
l-.uiiit;  a  scru-s  of  Vuliiiiie^  .k-.ilinn  Willi  '  X,.Kil.le  Sctiish  Triilv'  Since  many  of 
the-e  inal,  look  phuc  n  new  ^;ciifra( v.n  t,.,,  a.  lii,  i„  wli,,ni  mo^l  ul  i)il-  pervms  tried 
arc  mere  nanic>,  a.i.l  ihc  scries  promicl  l.v  M,-sr..  lloili;.--  \  C.  will  necessarily 
luke  the  lorm  of  ediicaiivi-  works  of  con>i<leral)le  hisinrjc  value." 

G/ui,o-j'  Ki  iiin,  iniu.  -Wk  series  ol  '  Notal.le  Sdlnsh  Trials '  which  has 
|us!  been  inili  iled  with  a  voluim  dcalint;  with  the  trial  of  Madeleine  Sninh  lorms 
an  cnter|.ri-e  on  which  ihe  piibhsiiei^  ar/  t..  he  hf^.rllly  roni-rntulalcl." 

VOLUMES     ALREADY    PUBLISHED 
Price  5a.  rist  eaoh. 

Madeleine  Smith.     K.tited  b,  a.  Dim  an  Smuh,  F.s.A.(Scot.), 

Advucatr. 

Oa'ly  .VVr.'j-— "If  all  ,uii,i_-,i.icia  volume,  .,c  u    l.ill  of  inlertsl  as  Ihe  urc^^ni.  tlicir  uublicalioi. 
-•ooulu  lie  an  assurcj  success. 

Dr.  Pritchard.      Edited  by  W.m.   Ruuijhkau,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 


Ctia^t^irv  Nttiiid 


Ui.t:  ..'f  tlie  1 


I>iiit;  "f  .1  I'^ni.ii  kabie  *.eries.'' 


The  City  of  Glasg-ow  BanJc  Directors.     Edited  by  Wh.i.iam 

Wallace,  Advocate,  Sheriff-Substitute,  Campbeltown. 


t.asfCU'  t  l•utH—^^  \uU:c-.Uni,  alike  l)  ljn\ijrs  ai.a 
given  verlalim,  and  Ihr  Piairc  wcric  of  eililiiii;  .'la..  Ijt-fn 
Wallace,  adv(i<:atc.     Tliele  are  ;.jinc  '■xcellpTil  portraits.  ' 


ilicii.        Th      .■vi..u.|,tt   J.,    troth    sides  i« 
"■'hi^l)    wr.l   ilnne  by   Mr.   William 


Eugrene    Marie    Chantrelle. 

F.S..\.(Scut.),  Advoi  .iie. 


Kdited    by    A.     Duncan    Smith, 


/.ai/'   //w.i— "  Ml 
cxetuterl  his  la^k." 


lluii<,aii  Siiii'.li   ma)  l.< 


i.L'iatiilate.l 
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Deacon  Brodie.     Edited  by  w.m.    kou(;HKAi),   W.S.,   Edinburgh. 

Law  Maea.i,:r  "  Tlic  fall  rcpi.rl  of  the  trial  i-  \ku:  ^ivui,  an.l  the  book  i,  illustrated  with  a 
iminber  of  portraits  of  JudEe,,  counsel,  and  pri.o.,ers,  whi.!,,  together  with  an  admirable  introduction 
in.ike  a  work  of  considerable  interest. 


Edited   by    David   N. 


James  Stewart  (The  Appin  Murder). 

Mackav,  Writer,  Glasgow. 

■  1^^'.  ■'""'■","<"',^"'"  '^on'P'l'"«  thi.  addition  i..  an  iniporlanl  and  vjh;able  «ii,s  ,.f  criminal 
trials,  Mr.  Mackay  has  shown  Mnsi^lar  as.siduity  and  indu-lty.  He  h.as  ransacked  the  records  and 
chronicles  of  the  time  with  caie  and  diligence.  His  intro.iuctory  summing  upcl  the  case  is  lucid 
judicious,  and  coi„p.,.t,..  crasping  the  l:icts  with  a  firm  and  sure  hand,  and  expoiing  the  hollowness 
ot  the  theories  ol  the  piosecution  with  convincing  force." 

A.  J.  Monson.     Edited  by  J.  W.  More,  B.A.tOxon.),  Advocate. 

Tlu-^colsma„     "The  pjblisher--  h.,ve  be-    forlur  ate  in   .ecirinc  the  service^  of  Mr.  More  as 
and  full."  "*''"        '         ■  ■     '•■*"y'*^'"8  has  been  done  to  noke  this  report  accurate 

The  Douglas  Cause.      Edited  by  a.  Fpancls  Steuart,  Advocate. 

,f  snrnlf  ■''■"''■"■'"'     "  'IH'^''  '^s  "la.ss  ot  nratcrials  at  his  command,  the  editor  has  wov.n  a  narrative 
of  surpasMng  interest,  wnich  will  appeal  to  the  layman  as  strongly  as  to  the  lawyer," 

Captain  Porteous.      Edited  by  Wm.   Roughead,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 
Oscar  Slater.       Edited  by  Wm.    RoutiHKAn,  \VS.,   Edinburgh. 

IN    PREPARATION 
Lord   Lovat.      Edited  by  David  N    ^^ACKAV,  Writer,  Glasgow. 
Particulars  of  other  volumes  will  be  duly  announced 
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